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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SHCOND “EDIT 1LON: 


A Book which professes to mark the progress of this United Kingdom, 
in which all the elements of improvement are working with incessant. 
and increasing energy, requires to be from time to time brought under 
revision, in order to the proper fulfilment of the object which it so 
professes. 

It has been said, that any work which should faithfully record the 
onward progress of England, must partake of the nature of a periodical, 
so great are the changes which occur, and so rapidly are they found 
to succeed each other. This remark may be applied with peculiar 
propriety to the present time, in which the most zealous advocates 
of progress may see their hopes outstripped, and their most sanguine 
wishes brought within the reach of accomplishment. 

Being called upon, twelve months ago, to prepare a new edition 
of this work, I have been made sensibly to feel the truth of these 
remarks. To render the volume in any degree worthy of acceptance 
on the part of the public, it has been necessary to revise the whole, 
and to bring down the information which it gives to the latest prac- 
ticable period of time. This has proved a work of much labour, and 
required for its speedy accomplishment a greater portion of time 
than could be taken from the performance of other and more onerous 
duties. During the year in which I have been thus engaged, and 


in which these sheets have been passing through the press, changes 
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of the most momentous character, affecting our commercial relations, 
have been crowned with legislative sanction. The protective system, 
which only a few years ago appeared to be so interwoven with all 
our habits and interests, that any man who should venture to raise 
his voice against it, was stigmatised as a visionary and a theorist, 
has suddenly yielded to the force of argument, and is abandoned by 
every one haying valid pretensions to guide the opmions, or to govern 
the decisions of the legislature. 

If this sudden change could have been hese some of the argu- 
ments might possibly have been spared, that appear in the following 
pages, and that were levelled against positions which, at the time, 
were by most persons deemed impregnable, but which are now and 
for ever given up as no longer tenable; for it is not to be conceived 
that a victory so signal over deep-rooted prejudices, and which has 
been gained by changing the convictions of the great majority of 
those by whom they were entertained, can ever be reversed, nor that 
circumstances can hereafter arise to call for a repetition of the means 
by which that victory has been achieved. 

Since the first appearance of this work, the fifth decennial enumera- 
tion of the population has been completed, and if no other indication 
of the prosperity of the country were to exist, we might justify our 
assertion of that prosperity, by the simple fact, that our numbers have 
increased from 16,338,102, in 1801, to 27,041,031, in 184], or 653 
per cent., being 14 per cent. per annum. This rate of increase could 
assuredly not have been maintained without a concurrent increase in 
the powers of production. The extent to which our progress in this 
respect has been carried, is strikingly seen in continually increasing 
harvests, raised for provisioning the people, and which are the result of 
progressive applications of capital to the land. Great as has been 
the effect thus produced, there is reason for believing that we shall see 
far greater results from the same cause in future years. When our 
agriculturists shall have been made to feel that their chief dependence 
for prosperity must be upon their own skill and industry, they will find 
that like their fellow subjects employed in trading and manufacturing 


pursuits, they too are able successfully to compete with those engaged 
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in the same pursuit with themselves in other lands. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to show why, when an equal degree of skill and energy, and 
a greater amount of capital are employed in the manufacture of wheat, 
our farmers should not be able to undersell the foreigner, as we now are 
able to undersell him in manufactures of cotton, and hardwares. This 
question must shortly now be put to the proof, and I, for one, have no 
misgivings as to the result. 

It was felt, that when legislative protection should be withdrawn from 
the cultivators of land, it could not long be continued to any other class 
of producers. Some few branches of industry are still, although in a 
modified degree, subjected to this “bane.” The progress of improve- 
ment in our silk manufacture, is still impeded by a protecting duty of 
15 per cent., laid upon foreign productions, and our tariff continues to 
present some other deformities, although more has been done in the 
removal of such during the past few years, than could reasonably have 
been hoped. Among the most important of these reforms, is one which 
has been adopted by the legislature since the last of the following pages 
passed through the press. The producers of sugar in our colonies and 
dependencies, are no longér secured in the possession of a home market 
closed against foreign rivals, and will be forced in a very few years, to 
compete with these on equal terms. As might have been expected, the 
ery of ruin has been loudly raised by our colonists against this measure 
of justice to the consumer, yet it may be safely predicted, that they will 
manage to withstand the shock, and by the adoption of more scientific 
and economical processes in the cultivation of their plantations, and the 
manufacture of their products, will be able to meet on equal terms, the 
slave-grown produce of Cuba and Brazil. A very significant fact in sup- 
port of this prediction, is seen in the subsequent formation of joint-stock 
associations for the production of sugar, in our inter-tropical dependen- 
cies, promoted by men practically acquainted with the subject, and who 
expect, by the application of adequate capital, and the substitution of 
machinery and skilled labour for a part of the mere animal drudgery 
hitherto employed, to establish such a degree of economy in their pro- 
cesses, as will enable them to undersell in the markets of Europe, the 
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rivals so much dreaded by the old race of planters, many of whom have 
neither capital, nor mental resourses adequate to the conflict. 

This important reform redounds much to the credit of an adminis- 
tration whose advent to power was occasioned~ by the boldness of their 
predecessors in dealing with other monopolies, and thus bringing upon 
themselves the political hostility of those whom they had successfully 
combated. Fearless as the late Government were in striving against 
the prejudices of the large and powerful class who believed themselves 
benefited by the corn-laws, they yet avoided an encounter with colo- 
nial interests, strengthened, as these were sure to be, by the honest 
but most mistaken prejudices of the Anti-Slavery Association and its 
numerous supporters. Without any apparent sacrifice of principle, a 
change in our sugar duties might have been postponed to a future 
session, and perhaps to a future Parliament. A bolder and a 
wiser course was chosen. Relying upon a principle, which had al- 
ready been successfully carried out in dealing with our external corn- 
trade, the newly appointed Government lost no time in testifying to 
its firmness and sincerity by placing in a course of speedy adjust- 
ment a question which, by a more timid policy, would assuredly have 
been compromised; but which, thus manfully undertaken, passed 
through the Legislature with scarcely more than a mere semblance 
of opposition. The corn duties and the sugar duties being thus 
disposed of in a manner, fatal to the continuance of monopolies, it 
may now be looked upon as certain, that the principle contended 
for in the following pages—that of not imposing auy Customs duties, 
except for the purpose of obtaining revenue—must, ere long, be uni- 
versally acted upon by Parliament. When this shall be done, the 
effect upon our foreign commerce, and, therefore, upon the sum of our 
comforts and conveniences, must needs be great and beneficial. Our 
imports being increased of such articles as we can buy more cheaply 
than we can produce them, a greater amount of capital will be dis- 
posable for the production of such other articles as we can make more 
cheaply than we can buy them, and which will then be exported in pay- 


ment for our increased purchases. By this means labour will be 
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economised and rendered more effective; so that we shall obtain an 
equal amount of comforts and conveniences with a lessened application 
of labour, or, what is better, shall command a greater amount of them 
through an equal expenditure of toil. 

Great as are the reforms that since the first appearance of this work 
have been adopted in our commercial legislature, it is not to these 
alone that we must look for proofs of progress. A great and growing 
interest has been evinced during the past ten years in all that relates 
to the moral condition of society in this country, which direction of 
the public mind has contributed in a very great degree to the attain- 
ment of that measure of success which has attended the efforts made for 
betterimg the physical condition of the labouring class. The fact that 
crime is, to a great extent, a consequent of indigence, was urged with 
effect by a late Minister of the Crown in favour of relaxations in 
our fiscal system, as affording means whereby that indigence might be 
modified or removed; and the testimony of our criminal returns has 
stood in proof of this position. It has further been demonstrated, that 
the effect of want in leading to criminality is greatly aggravated by 
ignorance, which in itself is a great cause of want; and from these 
considerations the minds and hearts of the ruling class have, at length, 
been awakened to the duty and the necessity of making provision for 
the education of the people. 

A strong proof of what is here advanced may be seen in the address 
written by the first Minister of the Crown when recently he offered 
himself for re-election as representative for the city of London. In 
former times, and on such occasions, we have always seen prominently 
brought forward points of sectional interest and matters of party differ- 
ence, as grounds for soliciting suffrages ; and it should afford matter 
for the greatest satisfaction that recourse must now be had to higher 
and nobler motives on the part of those to whom the great task of 
Government is confided. In his address of last July to the citizens of 
London, Lord John Russell thus calls attention to matters in the fur- 
therance of which all are concerned, and as to which none can pretend 


to have any peculiar interest :—“ Great social improvements are re- 
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quired ; public education is lamentably imperfect ; the treatment of 
criminals is a problein yet undecided; the sanitory condition of our 
towns and villages has been grossly neglected. Our recent discussions 
have laid bare the misery, the discontent, and outrages of Ireland ; 
they are too clearly authenticated to be denied; too extensive to be 
treated by any but the most comprehensive measures. Should you 
again elect me your member, it will be my duty to consider all these 
important matters in conjunction with those whom Her Majesty shall 
be pleased to call to her councils.” 

In the front rank of this array of subjects stands the imperfection of 
public education. Nor should it excite surprise to find the importance 
of this matter so fully recognised by one who, through a somewhat 
lengthened public career, has never ceased to give the sanction of his 
name and character, and the benefit of his strenuous exertions, to 
promote the enlightenment of the people. The consistency of conduct 
thus evinced, and the pledge so emphatically and so recently offered 
for its continuance, should give the greatest hopes to those who have 
laboured in the same cause, that the minister will be found boldly 
and worthily to complete that which, as a private citizen, he so la- 
boured to accomplish. 

Nor are the sanguine hopes of the advocates for national education 
bounded by their reliance upon the declarations and implied en- 
gagements of men in power. The plan brought forward by the 
Government m 1839 for placing under the control of a Committee 
of the Privy Council the expenditure of the money voted by Par- 
liament for the promotion of education, was all but defeated in the 
House of Commons; while, in the House of Lords, an adverse address 
to the Throne, proposed by the Primate of all England, supported by 
other eminent prelates, and enforced by the head of the Conservative 
party, was carried by an overwhelming majority. If on that occasion, 
the opposition had proved successful, and power had passed into other 
hands, as the result of the hindrance given to this plan, there is reason 
to fear lest the reign of ignorance in this country might have been 


indefinitely prolonged. All honour to the men who, supported by their 
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convictions, when in pursuit of that which they held to be right and 
just, disregarded the powerful array brought against them, and per- 
severed in their objects. Ata future time, but upon other grounds, 
the Government was more successfully opposed, and those who but 
two years before would have negatived the course proposed for pro- 
moting national education, quietly and honestly applied themselves 
to carry it forward. They had, doubtless, in the interval, been 
brought to reconsider their opinions, and to understand how deeply 
the public conviction was engaged on behalf of this all-important 
question. ‘That conviction has since been strengthened, so that we 
may now feel assured that the cause of enlightenment is, humanly 
speaking, placed beyond reach of injury from the conflicts of party. 
That all obstacles will now be withdrawn from the extension of public 
education in this country, and to its being conducted upon principles of 
justice, separating it from all sectarian objects, and giving to it a truly 
national character, is more than we can expect; but with the experience 
of the last few years, showing that in the furtherance of a good cause, 
firmness offers the surest promise of success, we may confidently predict 
that the measures to be brought forward for rendering public edu- 
cation less “‘lamentably imperfect” than it now is, will be such as to 
satisfy the minds of all who see the necessity for such a course, and 


that they will be so supported as to ensure their adoption by the Legis- 
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lature. 


London, 
380 November, 1846. 
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Ir must, at all times, be matter of great interest and utility to ascer- 
tain the means by which any community has attained to eminence 
among nations. ‘To inquire into the progress of circumstances which 
have given pre-eminence to one’s own country would almost seem to be 
a duty. If this remark may be applied with propriety to any people 
and to any age, assuredly it may be so applied to this country and to 
the present generation, by which have been made the greatest advances 
in civilization that can be found recorded in the annals of mankind. 
The task here pointed out has usually been left to be executed by 
the historian, writing in some age subsequent to that embraced in his 
inquiries, and it has been urged in support of this practice, that it is 
only after events have been cleared from the mists in which they are 
too commonly enveloped by party feelings or personal interests, that a 
sober and dispassionate estimate can be formed of their importance and 
tendency. To a certain extent, and within some limitations, this 
opinion is doubtless well founded, and if the inquiry which it is pro- 
posed to pursue in the following pages were connected with party 
feelings or opinions, or if the results were made to rest for confirmation 
upon deductions drawn from abstruse or fanciful theories, very little 
practical utility could be expected to attend the task. Such, however, 
is not the intention of this work, nor are such the means by which its 


object is proposed to be accomplished. 


2 PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 


To point out the progress of the nation,—not of this or that section 
of its inhabitants, but the progress of the whole social system in all its 
various departments, and as affecting all its various interests,—is the 
object proposed, while the means employed for its accomplishment 
have, as far as possible, been sought for in well-authenticated facts, 
and the conclusions which these suggest supported by principles, the 
truth of which has in general been recognised. 

Many circumstances concur in pointing out the advantage of adopting 
the commencement of the present century as the point of time whence 
to begin the inquiries thus set on foot. 

This limitation has been principally influenced by the fact of the 
legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland having taken effect 
from the first day of the century ; an event by which the different divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom were first brought under one uniform 
system of government, so far at least as to enable writers upon public 
economy to consider the two islands as one country, each being thence- 
forth necessarily and immediately affected by the situation and progress 
of the other. 

Another motive, which has had considerable weight in thus limiting 
the period of inquiry, will be found in the fact, that the materials which 
can be brought in aid of a labour of this kind, and which relate to the 
occurrences of the present century, are vastly superior in amount and 
value to those that are to be collected from any existing records of 
earlier date. In support of this assertion, it will be sufficient to men- 
tion the decennary enumerations of the population, the earliest of which, 
as regards Great Britain, was made in 1801. These returns have 
supplied an amount of information far greater than any before possessed, 
upon a subject the consideration of which enters more or less into every 
question connected with national affairs. 

If the foregoing circumstances had not been sufficient to determine 
the propriety of thus limiting the proposed inquiries in point of time, 
the fact that one-third of the period chosen was passed in a state of 
war, while in the other two-thirds this country has enjoyed profound 
peace, would equally have led to the adoption of that limit as affording 
an opportunity for making a comparison between the tendency of such 
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opposite conditions of social existence to promote or retard the progress 
of society in its various relations, whether commercial, financial, poli- 
tical, or moral. 

It is proposed then to consider what has been the progress of the 
nation from the commencement of the nineteenth century, under eight 
general heads of inquiry. These are— 


1. Population. 

2. Production—agricultural and manufacturing. 

3. Interchange ; including internal communication and trade, ex- 
ternal communication and commerce, currency, wages, &c. 

4, Public revenue and expenditure. 

5. Consumption ; under which head will be considered the expendi- 
ture of individuals for their personal enjoyment, and of societies or 
combinations of individuals for promoting the general convenience, as 
well as the quantities and value of commodities consumed. 

6. Accumulation—as shown by the increase of national works and 
buildings, of commercial and agricultural stock, and of articles which 
minister to the comfort and convenience of individuals. 

7. Moral progress ; exhibiting the state of the kingdom in regard to 
crime, its amount, prevention, and punishment, and the progress of 
education. 


8. The extent and condition of our Colonies and foreign depen- 


dencies. 


Towards the illustration of these various points, parliamentary and 
other official records have been used as far as practicable, and these 
records fortunately are sufficient in number, extent, and variety, to 
afford data upon nearly all the subjects embraced. The extensive 
inquiries that have been instituted from year to year by the Imperial 
Parliament, upon almost every branch of the national interests, have 
made available to our purpose an amount of testimony drawn from the 
most intelligent and experienced quarters, such as no other country or 
in the world has ever brought together. Individual 


government 


members of the legislature have likewise been accustomed to call upon 


our public departments for the production of various details, with the 
B2 
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view of elucidating all matters that in any way affect either the interests 
of particular classes of their constituents, or those of the community at 
large. And recently, the executive government has established a 
department for the collection and systematic arrangement of informa- 
tion for the use of the legislature and the public, which has been instru- 
mental in bringing to light and classifying a considerable amount of 
information upon nearly every topic that is connected with the apparent 
condition of society. 

These various channels of information have been diligently explored, 
and freely used, wherever they could be made available to the purpose 
in view; nor has recourse been had to any less conclusive testimony, 
except where official records are wanting, or for the purpose of cor- 
roborating those records in cases where they might seem to call for 


confirmation. 


Eean 


SECTION I. 


lt sae ell wl ba ne ls 


CHAPTER. 1. 


Uncertainty of information previous to present century—Summary of Population in Great 
Britain, 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841—In Ireland, 1821, 1831, and 1841—Rate of 
increase—Proportion of Males and Females—Population of England and Wales during 
the 18th century—Ages of Population, 1821 and 1841—Population of France, and rate 
of its increase—Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in England and Wales—In various 
countries—Mortality of young persons—Mortality in the Metropolis—In Manchester— 
In Middlesex—In England and Wales—Mortality with reference to ages in England— 
In Ireland—BPaptisms, Burials, and Marriages in England, 1801-1840—Proportions in 
different Counties—Mortality in Tavistock, 1779-1836. 


Tue information that existed respecting the numbers of the inhabitants 
of this country was exceedingly vague and imperfect up to the end of 
the 18th century. ‘Till then, indeed, all knowledge upon the subject 
of our population was little more than conjecture. In the course of 
the 17th century the value of correct information upon this interesting 
head of inquiry began to be felt and acknowledged, and in the follow- 
ing century attempts were made to deduce the increase, or otherwise, 
of the population from the difference between the births and burials 
which had occurred in each decennary period, commencing from the 
year 1700. It is clear that this plan alone, even if followed with abso- 
lute accuracy, could not at any time be relied on for exhibiting the 
actual numbers of the people, since one chief element of the computa- 
tion, the number of people existing at the date from which the com- 
putation commenced, was unascertained. But it is well known, also, that 
a considerable portion of the people in England have never been accus- 
tomed to avail themselves of the system of voluntary registration of 
their children. Hence computations from such materials could be 
considered as approximations only towards the establishment of data 
upon this leading branch of social economy. 

Previous to the census of 1801, there existed no official returns of 
the population of either England or Scotland, and the earliest enumera- 
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tion in Ireland took place in 1813. The answers obtained under the 
Population Acts which have been put in force during the present cen- 
tury, have, however, rescued the question of the amount of our popula- 
tion from the obscurity in which it was previously involved, and have 
furnished data of the most valuable kind as the ground-work for various 
political calculations. 

The accuracy of the enumeration of the people which was made in 
1801 was at first impugned by several writers; but although it is pro- 
bable that in this first attempt to perform an arduous operation some 
errors would be committed, we are warranted, by the result of subse- 
quent enumerations, in believing that the census of 1801 was not far 
from correct. The presumption, indeed, would be that any errors that 
might have been made would be errors of omission, whereas the objec- 
tions all went to charge the enumeration with inaccuracy in an opposite 
direction. he agreement that has been established by subsequent 
enumerations in the progressive rates of increase during successive 
decennary periods affords the best evidence of which the subject is 
capable in favour of the general accuracy of the first account. 

In noticing the controversy here alluded to, Mr. Rickman gives the 
following explanation in the preface to his Abstract of the Answers and 
Returns made under the Act of 1831 :— 


“Throughout England and Wales the questions were issued to the 
‘Overseers of the Poor’ (an office established in the year 1752, and 
too well known for explanation to Englishmen), in the administration 
of which office these overseers are bound to relieve, at the expense of 
their several parishes or townships, all the poor who can substantiate 
their claim to such relief. A considerable scarcity had occurred in the 
year 1795-6, and this was aggravated almost to famine in the year 
1800-1; that is to say, the defective harvest of 1800 raised the price 
of wheat to 110s. per quarter, whereas the average price of the preced- 
ing ten years had been 54s. per quarter. The poor, therefore, applied 
in augmented numbers to the overseers, and as relief was usually 
afforded according to the number of children maintainable by each 
applicant, the overseers could not fail to be informed of the full number 
of every family, infants included, in March, 1801 (the time when the 
Enumeration Act of 1800 was carried into effect) ; and in parishes not 
unusually large, were almost able to state the population from their 
personal knowledge—certainly able to detect any attempt at falsehood 
in answering the inquiry made by themselves, from house to house ; 
while in families above the necessity of applying for relief, the number 
of children and servants is too well known to be falsified with success, 
did any conceivable temptation exist for misrepresentation. Add to 
this, that the overseers acted under the obligation of an oath to make 
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returns according to the best of their knowledge and belief, and that in 
most cases there are two or more overseers in each parish who must be 
presumed to concur in wilful falsehood, before the truth of their returns 
can be fairly questioned. It is almost needless to add, that the expense 
of relieving the poor in England and Wales, which in the year 1800 
approached the sum of four millions sterling, had become six millions 
in 1811, and exceeded that sum in 1821; and in the year ending 
March, 1831 (ten weeks before the enumeration took place), the relief 
of the poor had amounted to 6,800,000/., so that the overseers of the 
poor have had but too much reason to exercise habitual vigilance as to 
the number of the children ever since the Population Acts became 
decennial. 

**'The poor laws of Scotland are not in such active operation as to 
require the appointment of special officers, but the machinery for the 
execution of the Population Act has been usually deemed more perfect 
there than in England, inasmuch as it is committed to the care of the 
official schoolmaster of each parish, an institution peculiar to Scotland, 
which has existed in full vigour since the year 1696 ; and as the office 
of precentor and clerk of the parochial session for poor relief is often 
combined with that of schoolmaster, the personal knowledge of the 
number of children in every family appertains to the schoolmaster in 
Scotland almost as effectually as to the overseer in England ;* and the 
habit of regularity, together with the official knowledge of writing and 
arithmetic, implied in the character of schoolmaster, renders the popu- 
lation returns of Scotland quite as authentic, and obviously more 
methodical, than those obtained from the overseers of the poor in 
England.” 


The general accuracy of the population returns in Great Britain 
may thus be said to be placed beyond reasonable doubt ; so that calcula- 
tions founded upon and fairly deduced from those returns may be received 
with confidence as evidence upon all those branches of inquiry which are 
capable of being elucidated by them. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the numbers of inhabitants 
in the counties of England, Wales, and Scotland, respectively, with the 
number of men employed in the army, navy, and commercial marine, at 
each of the five enumerations that have been made during the present 
century, showing the actual per centage increase that has occurred in 
each decennary period. 


* Considering the very small number of the families, or rather of the individuals (for a 
whole family is seldom or never so supported), who receive relief from the parochial 
session in most of the Scottish parishes, no peculiar opportunities of knowing the numbers 
of the people can be attributed to the schoolmaster from the circumstance of his filling the 
office of session-clerk. 
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1801 1811 1821 
Number. Number. | coke Number. pir Gent, 
| Cli euitD al Lielt OG Re 
England . 2 . 8,331,434 9,538, 827 14°50 | 11,261,437 18°05 
Wales - : ¢ 541,546 611,788 | 12°97 717,438 yp oPA¢¢ 
Scotland ° . 1,599,068 1,805,688 12°92 2,093,456 15°93 
Army, Navy, &c. 5 470,598 640,500 ay 319,300 Py 
Great Britain . - | 10,942,646 | 12,596,803 | 15°11 | 14,391,631 14°12 
Females . . 5,492,354 6,269,650 14°15 | 7,254,613 15°71 
1831 1841 
| Number, Increase nhs Increase 


per Cent. per Cent, 


England . ° - | 18,091,005 16°24 | 15,000,154 14°58 


Wales . . | 806,182 12°36 911,603 13°07 
Scotland . . ‘ 2,365,114 13° 2,620,184 10°78 
Army, Navy, &c. . 277,017 Se 188,453 ke 


Great Britain . - | 16,539,318 14°91 | 18,720,394 13°18 


Females . . . 8,375,780 15°45 9,515,824 13°61 


It would appear from these figures, that although the positive increase 
of numbers was in a trifling degree greater in 1841 as compared with 
1831, than it was in 1831 as compared with 1821, the per centage rate 
of increase has been less, it having been 13°18 in the latest period 
against 14°91 in the preceding ten years. There are good grounds for 
believing that this comparative falling off in the rate of increase is not 
the result of any cause directly influencing the statistics of vitality ; 
that it does not proceed from a diminished proportion of births on the 
one hand, nor from an increased proportion of deaths on the other, but 
has been occasioned by an extension of emigration. It is not possible 
to state with perfect accuracy the number of persons who thus leave 
this kmgdom to settle in British colonies and foreign countries. The 
Custom-house accounts, and the records of the Commissioners for 
Emigration, include only persons who embark in vessels specially fitted 
out for the conveyance of emigrants; but there is a large number 
beyond these of passengers in trading vessels, and of families taking up 
their residence on the continent of Europe, of whom no account is pre- 
served. Confining our statement, as we necessarily must, to the 
numbers officially recorded in both periods, it appears that the emi- 
grants from Great Britain during the ten years to 1831 amounted to 
196,658, while in the ten years to 1841 they amounted to 499,871, 
showing an excess in the latest period of 303,213 persons. If we add 
this number to the enumerated population of 1841, we shall find that 
the imerease during the ten years following 1831 was at the rate of 
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15-02 per cent., which is in a slight degree greater (0°11 per cent.) than 
the rate of increase between 1821 and 1831. 

It is known that some part of the emigrants who proceed from English 
ports, and especially of those sailing from Liverpool, are natives of 
Treland,* while it is very unusual for English emigrants to sail from 
any port in Ireland. The proportions just stated are for this reason 
not correct ; but it is probable that the number of unregistered English 
emigrants may be nearly equal to the Irish who swell the records of 
English ports; and we cannot, perhaps, be far wrong in believing that 
there is no serious difference one way or the other between the rate of 
increase experienced in England and Wales in the ten years ending 
with 1841, and that rate during the ten years ending with 1831. 

The returns of the population of Ireland made under the Act of 
1813 were so imperfect that it would be improper to found any argu- 


ment upon them; and the following table has accordingly been con- 
structed with reference to the enumerations of 1821, 1831, and 1841 
only. 
1821 1831 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. one 
Leinster . | 859,798 | 897,694 |1,757,492 | 927,877 | 981,836 |1,909,713 | 8-66 
Munster . | 960,119 | 975,493 |1,935,612 41,093,411 |1,133,741 )2,227,152 | 15° 
Ulster . | 968,061 |1,030,433 |1,998,494 ]1,113,094 |1,173,528 |2,286,622 | 14:42 
Connaught | 553,948 | 556,281 |1,110,229 | 660,498 | 683,416 /1,343,914 | 21- 
3,341,926 3,459,901 /6,801,827 |3, 794,880 [3,972,521 |7,767,401 | 14°19 
1841 
| =a 
| Males. Females. | Total. er 
Leinster é é 963,747 |1,009,984 1,973,731 | 3°35 
Munster. ; . {1,186,190 |1,209,971 |2,396,161 | 7°58 
| Ulster 5 4 . {1,161,797 |1,224,576 |2,386,373 | 4°36 
Connaught - z 707,842 | 711,017 |1,418,859 
4,019,576 |4,155,548 |8,175,124 | 5°25 
Army serving in Ireland, not 
included in the General Re- 16,798 4,675 21,473 5 
turn of the Census Commis- 
sion in 1841 
4,036,374 |4,160,223 |8,196,597 


Sr ene da 
* Stated by the Census Commissioners for Ireland to have amounted in the ten years to 


152,738 persous. 
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The increase between 1831 and 1841 is at the rate of only 5¢ per cent., 
while in the preceding period of ten years it was 14:19 per cent. This 
great difference between the two periods called for examination, and 
as the result of this the Census Commissioners have adduced various 
circumstances, whereby to show that the real difference is not nearly so 
great as it apperas to be. For a reason already given, it is not possible 
to state correctly the number of emigrants who quitted Ireland in each 
of the two periods. So far as the records of the Custom House avail, 
it appears that the numbers emigrating from ports in Ireland during 
the ten years to 1841 were 214,047 ; the Census Commissioners add to 
these 152,738 Irish emigrating from Liverpool ; and adding further to 
these numbers 10 per cent. on account of imperfect returns, make the 
whole number of emigrants from Ireland during the ten years, 403,459. 
The population of Ireland is further kept down by the numbers who 
continually seek a living in other parts of the United Kingdom. The 
number of Irish-born persons living in England and Scotland, and the 
British Islands, at the last enumeration, was 419,256; while the resi- 
dents in Ireland, not native-born, was only 34,608, causing a difference 
in the population of 384,648 persons, besides the natural increase there- 
from arising during the ten years. We have no means for ascertaining 
how many of these persons quitted their native island previous to 1831 ; 
the Census Commissioners have estimated those who left Ireland between 
1831 and 1841 at 104,814 only. A further allowance of 21,473 
persons is claimed for the army and the families of soldiers, as well as 
for the recruits furnished to the armies of the State and of the East 
India Company, said to have amounted to 39,179. If all these persons 
were added to the number found living in Ireland in 1841, they would 
make up a population of 8,744,049, and would exhibit a rate of increase 
during ten years of 124 per cent. 

This rate of increase is still far short of that found to have occurred 
between 1821 and 1831, and the deficiency would be further increased 
by restoring to the population of 1831 the numbers of natives who left 
Ireland during that period. It has been stated, on the other hand 
that, at the enumeration of 1831, a powerful influence was exercised e 
swell the apparent numbers of the population, with a view to serve 
certain political objects ; and that the plan then followed, of paying the 
enumerators employed in proportion to the numbers returned, tended 
to the same result. 
the last cenrus, consenitg the places Rare ee 

: g the places of birth of the inhabitants of 


different divisions of the kingdom, is shown in the following state- 
ment :— 
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Males. 
English born, livingin England . . . 7,024,132 
. % AAAS CSS, 440,913 
s * Scotland. . . .« 18,562 
3 ay Guernsey, &c. . . 2,423 
% Jersey "a Mem is 4,661 
a 9 Man ci uss Bus canes 1,626 
ss 5 ireland .os. genes ies 10,820 
7,508,187 
Males. 
Scottish born, living in Scotland . . . 1,147,800 
5 55 England . . 59,907 
s 5 Walesa «so 797 
5 s Guernsey, &c. . . 84 
$3 % JETSeY, mfise peer wr its 158 
3 ai IEDR ARS PRC ped 349 
x “ Ireland) % 4. % % 4,998 
1,214,093 
— 
Males. 
Irish born, livingin Ireland. . . . » 4,001,559 
i Ss England. . . . s 148,151 
a a SWVWraAlGSwiteromieuite Mica ae 3,080 
53 5 Scoulandte sl) os 66,502 
a Fi Guernsey, &&. . . » 209 
x x Jerseyas sdikeitieiitstt < 645 
5 5 Mang sratrieeies es 810 
4,220,956 
Males. 
English born - + © © + © © + © 7,508,137 
ScottishuborDuar sens Penaware ellie! youd 2l4, 093 
Erich, POIM,..6 oe.f+ +s cels *onhiuctent aie pee #) 220,956 
Born in Channel Islands (Guernsey, J a} 44,379 
andi Mani)ipgmerics? oh eter ge) ete 


Born in British Colonies - + » «© «+ » 963 
Born in Foreign Countries . + + + 29,680 


Not specified where born, including cae 268,494 
Navy eCe se wm oF mes) el 


. 13,281,702 


ee 


Total Population . - »- + « + » 


Females. 
7,437,818 
459,808 
19,234 
2,643 
5,025 
1,628 
10,732 


1] 


Total. 
14,461,950 
900,721 
37,796 


7,936,888 


Females. 
1,291,469 
42,158 
376 
68 
134 
306 
3,587 


1,338,098 


Females, 
4,138,957 
135,97 7, 
2,196 
59,819 
248 
712 
907 


4,338,816 


Females. 
7,936,888 
1,338,098 
4,338,816 

52, 708 
1,300 
18,710 


51,536 


13,737,856 


15,440,025 
es eee 
Total. 
2,439,269 

102,065 

1,173 
152 
292 
655 
8,585 


2,552,191 


Total. 
8,140,516 
284,128 
5,276 
126,321 
457 
1,357 
1,717 


——<————— es 


8,559,772 


Total. 
15,440,025 
2,952,191 
85595 702 


97,087 


2,263 
48 ,390 


319,830 


27,019,558 


The places of birth of the persons composing the army in the United 


Kingdom do not appear in the census returns. 


The proportions which the two sexes bore to each other, and the 
number of adult males living, in 1831 and 1841, in different parts of 


the kingdom, were as follows :— 
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1831 1841 
Males, | Females. oe Males. | Females. ove 
England 4) migapeyen fen Re 48°71 51°29 24°44 48°83 Dey, 25°97 
RV CS sl fae So, ace. ale ois 48°94 51°06 24°15 49°11] 50°89 2351 
Scotland oe ree ea ae 47°14 52°86 23°24 47°39 52°61 23°93 


Great Britain, sie 


49°36 50°64 25°52 49°17 50°83 26°34 
Army, &. =« »« « 


Irelands. <= ire many 48°85 51°15 24°04 49°17 50°83 26°04 
Great Britain and Ireland 49°20 50°80 23°91 49°17 50°83 25°36 
Crue 5 oe bo 45°86 54°14 23°87 45°38 54°62 25°02 
VERsey “= is Kent so 46°49 53°51 23°91 45°43 04°57 24°16 
Man spe 47°71 52°29 23°48 47°96 52°04 24°35 


Islands in British Seas. 46°81 53°19 23°73 46°40 53°60 24°43 
United Kingdom . . . 49*18 50°82 23°91 48°79 51°21 25°35 


It will be seen, on comparing the proportions of 1841 with those found 
to exist in 1831, that the relative number of adult males is greater now 
than at the former period in Great Britain and in Ireland. The smaller 
proportion of males in Guernsey and Jersey is probably caused by the 
fact, that, in June, 1841, a considerable part of the male population 
was absent on distant voyages, it being much the practice in those 
islands for men to leave them early in the spring of each year, and 
to return at the close of the summer in time to undertake the more 
laborious part of their occupation as farmers and cultivators. 

The result of the foregoing tables shows that the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which in 1821 amounted to 21,193,458, was, at 
the enumeration in 1831, 24,306,719, showing an actual increase in 
the numbers of 3,113,261 souls in ten years; the per centage rate of 
increase during that interval being 14°68, or very nearly one and a-half 
per cent. per annum; and that, at the last enumeration in 1841, the 
numbers were 26,916,991, being an increase since 1831 of 2,610,272, 
or 10°74 per cent., which is very little beyond one per cent. per 
annum. Comparing 1841 with 1821, it appears that the increase in 
the twenty years was— 


In England . .. « 33°20 per cent. or 1°66 per cent. per annum. 
Woalestts #s. .. i. at 27°06 5 1°35 ” s, 
eClENGW 4 ge goa 25°16 Rr, 1a25 x bs 
Ireland? Settee. 20°50 5 1°02 5 a 
The United Kingdom 27°06 as 1°35 7s % 


To appreciate fully the condition and progress of the country as 
thus indicated, it is necessary to carry back the inquiry to the result of 
the computations made, as already mentioned, from the registers of 
baptisms and burials during the eighteenth century. For this purpose 
the following table is given by Mr. Rickman, on the authority of 
Mr. Finlayson, the Actuary to the National Debt Office, who has been 
engaged for a series of years in a sedulous investigation of the law of 
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mortality, and has in the course of his inquiries subjected the materials 
thus furnished to every test suggested by the present comparatively 
advanced state of physical and statistical science. 
Population of England and Wales, including the Army, Navy, and Merchant Service, 
tn the middle of each of the Years given.* 
ha a a Oa | 


Increase 


Increase || x, 
Years. Number, per Cent,| Years. Number, per Cent.| 
vt in | 
1700 | 5,134,516 — 1760 | 6,479,730 F228 
1710 | 5,066,337 — lh 7 ZO 7g2275.5800|" Ulery: 


1720 | 5,345,351 | 5°50 || 1780 | 7,814,827 | 8-12 
1730 | 5,687,993 | 6°41 || 1790 | 8,540,738 | 9:29 
1740 | 5,829,705 | 2°49 || 1800 | 9,187,176 | 7°56 
1750 | 6,039,684 | 360 


\ 


It will be seen, from this statement, how slowly, when compared with 
later periods, the population increased during the last century. The 
computation made for the middle of 1710 even exhibits a decrease 
during the ten preceding years. The country was indeed at war 
during the greater part of that period, but hostilities were not then 
conducted upon so extensive a scale as they have since been without 
causing any important check to be given to the natural increase of the 
population. Neither was there in the period referred to any con- 
siderable rise or fluctuation in the prices of provisions, and in each of 
the years the exports of wheat were considerably in excess of the 
imports. The increase of population in the first half of the last century 
appears to have been 905,368, or 17% per cent., while in the second 
half it amounted to 3,147,492, or 52,4, per cent. 

For the purpose of comparison with the corresponding number of 
years in the present century, it may be stated that the increase during 
thirty years, from 1770 to 1800, is computed to have amounted to 
1,959,590, or 275 per cent.; while the actual increase in England 
and Wales in the same space of time, between 1801 and 1831, as 
found by enumeration, reached to 5,024,207 souls, or 562 per cent. 

The following statement shows the total number of persons, dis- 
tinguishing the place of their birth, and males from females, who were 
living in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the British islands of 
Guernsey, &c., at the enumeration of 1841. 

* Further researches into this subject were subsequently made by Mr. Rickman, the 
result of which is given in the Preface to the Census Returns of 1841, pages 36,37. It will 


be seen that the numbers for 1700 and 1750 are considerably greater than those given in 


the former estimate :— 
Population of England 
and Wales, deduced from 


Year. Baptisms and Burials. Increase per Cent, 

1570 4,160,321 oe 

1600 4,811,718 15-66 

1630 5,600,317 16°38 e 
1670 5,773,646 3°09 

1700 6,045,008 4°70 


1750 1 6,517,085 7°81 
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Population in 1841. 


Residing in England. 


English born.— Residing in the Counties 
of their birth 
Residing out of eg 
native Counties. . 
Scottish POrM fs «- = 1 « 7m ermine 
Irish born . oe Len nee ee mae 
British Colonial 
Foreigners, and British subjects born 7 
foreign lands. Tea 
Place of Birth not specified 5 ite i Fe 


” 


Residing in Wales. 


Born in Wales or England— Residing in 
the Counties where al 


» Residing out of native Counties 


Borntim scotlandiie ss stme eee Sa 
Bornrin Treland™ ie), @ 7 * 9“ 
Born in British Colonies. . . . 
Foreigners, and British plete born in 
foreign lands . s 4h - 


Place of Birth not specified | aa san 


Residing in Scotland. 


Born in Scotland—In the same County 
Pe In other Counties 
Born in England . 
Bornam Ireland Oe 45) 5) e) aes, 
Born in British Colonies. . . . 
Foreigners, and British aie born in 
foreign lands . . Cie a 
Place of Birth not specified _ . 


e e . 


Residing in Islands in the British Seas. 


Born in the British Isles—In the same 
Island . 

3 In other Islands . 

Born inpbngland sae ole ye 

Bormaniscotland@cm sstiven es (stu te 
Born in Ireland . . 3, AR Tee 
Born in the British Catenion: * : 
Foreigners, and British subjects born in} 

fOrelonMIAMCS Manse ate Sete) pli? agen 
Not specified Wwhere|borns, "0 ys 2 mae 


Residing in Ireland. 


Irish born—Residing in Counties where 
Ota i. 
a3 Residing out of native Counties 
Bornin England . . ., ,. 
Bornin Scotland . . . 
Foreigners, and British subjects born j in 
ORS NIENOR, 6 aan 4G 


| 


Propor 
Males. Females. Total. tion 
per Cent 
5,900,960 | 6,190,434 | 12,091,394 80°7 
1,123,172 | 1,247,384 2,370,556 15°9 
59,907 42,158 102,065 0:6 
148,151 135,977 284,128 v9 
480 596 1,076 
24,323 14,305 38, 628 0°02 
66,394 40,897 107,291 0:07 
7,328,387 | 7,671,751 | 14,995,138 | 100° 
375,945 398,448 774,393 84°9 
64,968 61,360 126,328 13°9 
797 376 1,173 0.1 
3, 080 2,196 5,276 0°'6 
5 7 12 
400 216 616 O'1 
2,512 1,293 3,805 O°4 
447,707 463,896 911,603 | 100° 


931,616 | 1,056,408 | 1,988,024 | 75-9 
216,184 235,061 451,245 | 17°2 
18,562 19,234 37,796 1°45 
66,502 59,819 126,321 4°8 
107 165 272 
1,561 1,215 2,776 0-1 
7,330 6,420 13,750 0°55 
1,241,862 | 1,378,322 | 2,620,184 | 100- 


44, 24 52,537 96,783 | 78°03 
133 171 304 | 0°24 
8,710 9,296 18,006 | 14°5 
591 508 1,099 | 0-9 
1,664 1,867 3,531 2°9 
20 22 421 0°03 
1,548 1,212 2,760 | 22 
644 871 1,515 1°2 
57,556 66,484 124,040 | 100° 


EEG MSS | RSE GS | EE ES A | CT 


3,800,987 | 3,934,164 7,735,151 94°62 
200,572 204 ,793 405,365 4°96 
10,820 10,732 21,552 0°26 
4,998 3,587 8,585 O'1ll 
2,199 2,272 4,471 0°05 
4,019,576 | 4,155,548 8,175,124 | 100-00 
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Population in 1841—continued. 
oe es ee Ee 


Males. Females, Total. 
Persons ascertained to have been Tra- 
velling in Great Britain during the} 4,130 886 5,016 
night of 6th June, 1841. : 
Army, Navy, &c., Great Britain. . . 187,484 969 188,453 
x Ireland apie: 7. te a 21,473 
Total of United Kingdom . .. . ve an 27,041,031 


ce 


The ages of persons living in any community form a very important 
element towards the profitable examination of all tables of population. 
It must be regretted that the late Mr. Rickman, to whom the country 
is under much obligation for the labour bestowed by him in superin- 
tending the enumerations of 1821 and 1831, did not attach its due 
amount of importance to this particular branch of the inquiry ; and that, 
having obtained the ages of persons living in 1821, he was contented, 
at the next enumeration, with ascertaining the number of males twenty 
years of age and upwards, assuming that the proportionate ages in any 
country must be considered invariable; and that, when once ascer- 
tained, as they had been in 1821, it must be a needless labour to 
collect them in future. How ill-founded in fact this assumption was, 
has been proved by the returns of 1841; and, indeed, it is surprising 
how a mind so acute as was that of Mr. Rickman could have formed the 
belief that, amid constantly varying circumstances of health and disease, 
abundance and scarcity, war and peace, to say nothing of emigration, 
and other minor disturbing causes, this most significant indication of 
the condition of the people should alone remain unchanged. At the 
enumeration of 1821, which, according to Mr. Rickman, should exhibit 
the proportions at all times of the ages of the population, it appeared 
that the number of males twenty years of age and upwards, living in 
England, was 2424 in each 10,000 of the population. This proportion 
was increased, in 1831, to 2444 in 10,000; and, in 1841, to 2597 in 
that number. Whether the maximum proportion has yet been reached 
it is not possible to say, neither is it possible to determine what is the 
proportion which, under the ordinary conditions of society, would be 
maintained. A state of war, which selects its victims for the most part 
from among the adult male population, would inevitably change the 
proportions ; and it is no doubt one result of the peace so long main- 
tained in Europe, that the number of adult males now bears so much 
larger a proportion to the aggregate population than it bore in 1821, 
a few years after the termination of one of the most bloody wars that 
ever stained the annals of history. 

The following table exhibits the centesimal proportions of persons 
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living at various ages in the different divisions of the United Kingdom, 
in 1821 and 1841 respectively :— 


England. Wales, Scotland. Ireland. 


1821 | 1841 | 1s21 | 1s41 | 1821 | 1841 | 1s21 | 1841 


Under 5 years - | 14°92 | 13°23 | 14°47 | 18-37 | 13°89 | 18°16 | 15-32 | 15-25 
5 tol0 . « + | 13:04 | 11:95 | 13°42 | 12°26 | 12°62 | 12-03 | 13+55 | 13°21 
10 4,15 -«--s~~_ | 11°12 | 10°87 | 11°50.) 11°19 | 11°47 | 11:39} 19699 | 10295 
°15,, 20. « + | 9°92] 9*96 | 10°06 | 10-11 | 10°40 | 10-33 | 12°20 | 11°61 
“90,, 380 . « © | 15°78 | 17-87 | 14°98 | 16-69 | 16-37 | 17°56 | 17°60 | 17°61 
30 ,, 40 . . + | 11-84 | 12-95 | 11°40 | 12°06 | 11°53 | 12°58 | 11-49 | 11°57 
40 ,, 50 + » «» | 9°86 | 9°68} 8:92-]. 8°99.|./9919 | 9°35} 7°72) B*42 
50, 60 . « « | 6:59 | 6:42| 6°59| 6°82| 6°82| 6°27| 6:01] 6-06 
60,70. . + | 4953 | 4:36 | 5°06 | 4°95 | 4°81 | 4°40] 2°73| 2°76 
10; i», 80> eh 2:25 | 2+13| 2°62 | 2°53 | 2:21] 2°18} 0-96| 1°15 
By et GO. sos 0-60 | 0-58] 0:89 | 0:93] 0:62} 0°69 | 0-20] 0:28 
90 and upward 0:05 | 0°05 | 0°09.| 0+10 0°07] 0°06 | 0°03 | 0+05 


| *0+08 


* Unascertained. 


It must, of course, be of the first importance, as respects the progress 
of any people, that the productive part of its population should be large 
in proportion to the number of children on the one hand, and of aged 
persons on the other, who must, in some degree, be considered as depen- 
dant upon those in the active period of life. If we assume that this 
active period is to be found between the ages of fifteen and fifty, the 
comparative condition in this respect of the United Kingdom, in 1821 
and 1841, will have been as follows :— 


| 
England, Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 


1821 1841 1821 1841 1821 1841 1821 | 1841 


Under 15 . ~- «© | 39-08 | 36°05 | 39°39 | 36°82 | 37:98 | 36:58 | 41°06 | 40°41 
Between 15 and 50. | 46°90 | 50:41 | 45:36 | 47°85 | 47°49 | 49°82 | 49-01 | 49-21 
Above 50 . « «© | 14:02} 13°54 | 15°25 | 15-33 | 14°53 | 13:60 9°93 | 10°38 


100*00 |100:00 {100°00 |100°00 |100*00 |100:00 {100-00 |100:00 


—_—_—_—_——— | 


Tt thus appears that, in each division of the kingdom, there was a 
larger proportion of the population between the ages of fifteen and fifty 


in 1841 than in 1821. In each 10,000 persons living there were between 
those ages— 


In 1821 In 1841 Increase. 
In England « « 4,690 5,041 351 
Wales « « 4,556 4,785 249 
Scotland. . 4,749 4,982 233 
Ireland . . 4,901 4,921 20 


The statement exhibits an improvement in each division of the king- 
dom, but to a very much smaller extent in Ireland than in Great 
Britain. Taking 10,000 of the population in England and Ireland 
respectively, it appears that in 1841 there were in that number— 
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, England, Ireland. 

Children under 15 years . . ., 3,605 4,041 
> 

Adults between 15 and 50 . . . 5,041 4,921 

Elderly people between 50 and 60. 642 606 

Above 60 yearsold . ... . 712 432 

10,000 10,000 


Ties ane re Pat eae for the systematic registration of 
ges, and deaths, in England and Wales, has been of great 
use in the examination of questions depending upon various contin- 
gencies connected with human life. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
system was not at once made to embrace Scotland and Ireland; and it 
affords matter of much surprise, that a plan, acknowledged by all to 
have been highly beneficial where applied, has not hitherto beer 
extended to those parts of the kingdom. 

The yearly statements of the Registrar-General, beginning at Mid- 
summer, 1837, were made to terminate on the 30th June; but in the 
tables for the year 1841, it was judged advisable to depart from this 
arrangement, and to give the numbers for the entire current year. The 
following table affords means for comparing the result of the proportion 
of deaths at different ages registered under the existing law, with the 
proportion recorded in the parish registers during eighteen years, as 
given by Mr. Rickman :— 

Proportion of Deaths in 10,000 at different Ages. 


18: “ | Five Years Bigherce 
838 1839 1840 1841 1842 » laggosieag (bp oee 
| 1813-1830 
pe mee Pe | 
Under 5 years} 3,911 | 3,959] 4,056 | 3,892) 3,982 | 3,967 | 3,451 
5to 10 ,, 460 476 528 520 | 493 | 505 424 
LOT; Lo; 259 272 271 265 259 268 265 
sas 200,, 342 354 353 351 339 | 347 343 
20 ,, 30 5, 787 796 765 780 753 | 772 781 
30 ,, 40 ,, 685 677 658 658 649 660 672 
40',, 50 5, 644 629 597 605 596 611 660 
DOL. GO) 640 630 596 622 620 619 700 
GOP 70 =; 820 806 768 812 | 814 802 917 
ZO} 5,680 iy 858 837 829 877 | 881 | 855 1,049 
SOee 0m 5 515 487 496 531 | 526 511 642 
90 ” 100 ” » | } 
100 & eaatiel 79 vivh 83 87 | 88 | 83 96 
Ages unknown. 
10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | i0,000 10,000 


The mode at present employed for ascertaining the progress of the 
population in France is the same as that by which the population of 
England and Wales has been calculated for the eighteenth century ; 
and the law of that country respecting the registrations of births and 
burials is so strictly enforced that there is good reason for relying upon 
the general accuracy of the computations derived from those documents. 


It would not be satisfactory to draw any comparison between the popu- 
c 
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lation returns of France and those of our own country during the last 
thirty years, owing to the great changes made during a part of that 
time in the extent of the French territory ; but we may obtain satis- 
factory means of comparison by carrying back the inquiry ten years 
further, to a time before additions were made to the territory of the 
ancient monarchy. 

In 1791, a committee of the Constituent Assembly, appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring concerning the population of the kingdom, reported 
that it amounted to d é F x 26,363,000 

In 1817, when France had again been reduced by the 
treaty of Paris to its ancient limits, the population returns 
gave a total of ; : ‘ : ° . . 29,217,465 

In 1825, the numbers were . i ; 2 «| SO0j;40R 187 

In 1831, France contained a population of ; . 382,560,934 

And in 1841, when the last census was taken, the 


numbers were : : ‘ : . : . 84,230,178 
The increase, according to these statements, has amounted— 
Souls. per cent. 


In 50 years, between 1791 and 1841, to 7,867,178, or 292 
AO years, between 1791 and 1831, to 6,197,934, or 234 
26 years, between 1791 and 1817, to 2,854,465, or 104 

8 years, between 1817 and 1825, to 1,283,722, or 44 
6 years, between 1825 and 1831, to 2,109,747, or 7 


It will be seen that these rates of increase are widely different from 
those which have inarked the progress of population in this kingdom. 
In the forty years previous to 1841, the increase of numbers in England 
and Wales was equal to 793 per cent., showing an advantage in favour 
of England in the proportion of more than three to one. If the com- 
parison be made with reference to the period between 1817 and 1841, 
it will be found that, while the increase in the French population was 
17:15 per cent. m 24 years, or after the rate of about three-quarters 
per cent. (715) annually, the increase in the United Kingdom was 
double that rate, or about 14 per cent. (1:43) annually. According to 
these rates of increase, the population of the United Kingdom would 
double itself in about 52 years ; while, at the rate experienced in France 
a similar effect would not be produced in less than one hundred years 

In both countries the increase here stated has been the result, not ee 
an increased proportion of births, for in fact the births, if calculated 
with relation to the numbers of the people, have diminished, but to a 
lessened proportion of deaths. In France, the births, which, in 1817 
were in the proportion of 1 in 31, were, in 1834, in the proportion oe 
1 in 333 ; while the deaths, which, in 1817, were 1 in 392, were dimi- 
nished in 1834 to 1 in 41. In England the proportions of births and 
deaths, at different periods since the beginning of the century, and pre- 
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ceding the adoption of a system of registration, were calculated to be 
as follows :— 


For ten years preceding 1811 Births, one in 314 
” ” Deaths, » 538 
9 1821 Births; 5, 31+ 
” oy Deaths » 605 
a 1831 Births, ,, 344 
” PA Deaths, ,, 583 


The following table, taken from the reports of the Registrar-General, 
gives the number of deaths and the proportions occurring at different 
ages during each of the three years ending 30 June, 1838, 1839, and 
1840, and during the entire years of 1841 and 1842 :— 


Number of Deaths in England and Wales, and the Centesimal Proportions of the same 
that occurred at different Ages. 


YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 


Ages at which the Deaths 1838 1839 1840 
occurred, esis _ 
Number. | Per Cent. Nigeghinis | Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. 
Under 5 years . 131,034 | 39°11 {130,695 | 89°59 {141,747 | 40°56 
5 years and under 10 years 15,440 | 4°60 | 15,716} 4°76 | 18,459 | 5:28 
10 ” Das 8,684 | 2+59 8,994 | 2°72 9,469 | 2°71 
15 » Zl 115448 | 8:42) | 11,697 |- 8°54 | 12,845 | 3°53 
20 ” “shim ey, 26,363 | 7°87 | 26,289 7°96 | 26,722 | 7°65 
30 » 40” 45 22,954 6°85 22,349 D277 22,992 6°58 
40 7 15f0)) ie 21,595 6°44 20,752 6:29 20,889 pire 
50 5 GDLen,; 21,437 | 6:40 | 20,797] 6°30 | 20,854] 5-96 
60 ” ft ey 27,482 8+ 20 26,613 8°06 26,824 7°68 
70 ” SON 55 28,748 | 8°58 | 27,639 || 8*37 | 28,982) 8-29 
80 9 DONT ss 17,263 Bel d 16,102 4°87 17, 259 4:96 
90 LOO! 8 45 2,529 1 2,403 4 mete : 
100 and upwards =. ast eae rae esis iif} 9°89 
Ages unknown . 6 874 Cm 858 : 651 
335,956 (100° i oe 100° (350,101 |100: 
YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 
Ages at which the Deaths 1841 1842 
occurred, 
Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. 
Under 5 years . . 133,583 | 38°92 |139, 035 | 39°82 
5 years and under 10 years 17,868 | 5°20 | 17,208 / 4°93 
10 a ieee 9,116 | 2°65 9,040 | 2:59 
15 : 20°", 12,056 | 3°51 11,832 | 3°39 
20 30) 3 26,811 7°80 4 26,279 7°53 
30 # ED 22,609 | 6°58 | 22,644 | 6-49 
40 5 50 4, | 20,754] 6-05 | 20,791] 5-96 
50 f 60 5, 21,363 | 6:22 | 21,659 | 6-20 
60 “9 Wiis of 27,884 8:12 28,413 8:14 | 
70 is a0° 30,094 | 8°77 | 30,769 | 8-81 
| 80 5 COPEL 18,231 | 5°31 | 18,379 | 5°26 
90 Fy 100 5 meres, 0°87 3865) 0°88 
100 and upwards : . 110 109 
Ages unknown . : ; 521 “b 396 i* 
343,847 |100° 349,519 ie 


ipriae Obits Ti DAgwih! Buln Loe et 
c2 
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The numbers dying in proportion to the population during those 
vears, as ascertained from actual registration, were— 


Males Females Males & Females 
One in One in One in 
Vent ending 1839 44°57 48°77 46°63 
sotherune 1840 43°02 46°56 44°76 
1841 43°17 46°33 44°73 
Year et 1841 44°61 47°95 46°26 
31st Dec. (1842 44°57 47°63 46°08 


The discrepancy between these proportions, and those assumed at 
previous periods, will serve to show the danger of relying upon esti- 
mates, however carefully made, but which are without any certain 
basis. 

It will be useful, for purposes of comparison hereafter, to insert the 
number of births and deaths occurring during each of the five entire 
years 1838 to 1842; to these are added the number of marriages 
during four years of the same period. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales. 


BIRTHS. DEATHS. 
Years. MARRIAGES, 


Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 


1838 | 236,941 | 226,846 | 463,787 | 175,056 | 167,491 | 342,547 2 

1839 | 252,080 | 240,494 | 492,574 | 172,765 | 166,214 | 338,979 | 123,166 
1840 | 257,443 | 244,860 | 502,303 | 182,393 | 177,241 | 359,634 | 122,065 
1841 | 262,714 | 249,444 | 512,158 | 174,198 | 169,649 | 343,847 | 122,496 
1842 | 265,204 | 252,535 | 517,739 | 176,594 | 172,925 | 349,519 | 118,825 


The estimated proportions of deaths in the course of the preceding 
century were— 


1700, one in 394 1770, one in 411 
171 O Ngee eeOGy, 1780, 4 414 
1720, ,, | 35% 1785,» 412 
WEDS sy GE 1790; eet oe 
1740, 4 35} 1795," Ah 
1750, 5, 402 1800, 4 472 


1760;"*" 7) 413 


Showing a continually diminishing mortality. This effect, so strongly 
indicative of amendment in the condition of the people, must be attri- 
buted to the coincidence of various causes. Among these may be 
mentioned, the less crowded state of our dwellings; the command of 
better kinds of food: the superiority and cheapness of clothing ; and 
probably also, more temperate habits and greater personal cleanliness. 
One influential cause of the diminished rate of mortality will be found 
in the introduction of vaccination, which has had so powerful an effect 
in diminishing the rate of mortality among children ; besides these, the 
extensive surface drainage which has been going forward in those parts 
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of the country which, owing to the presence of stagnant waters, were 
once productive of intermittent fevers, has added to the general healthi- 
ness of the country. 

The superiority of this country, in respect of the comparative rates 
of mortality, may be seen in the following statement of the annual pro- 
portions of deaths to the whole population in the different countries 
named, which was communicated to Mr. Rickman by Sir Francis 
D’Ivernois, a gentleman who has devoted his attention for many years 
to the elucidation of various phenomena relating to the law of mor- 
tality :— 

England and Wales, one death in 5oF 


Sweden and Denmark, - 48 
Holland and Belgium, 3 43 
Erancets ca disaarcig < 3 40 
United States of America, _,, 37 
Prussiats: « ge tueyt.z Ps 36 
Wurtemburg . . . cE 33 


In the following statement, extracted from a table inserted by Mr. 
Senior in his excellent preface to the “ Foreign Communications,” sent 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, are given, on competent authority, 
generally official, various particulars relative to the population of coun- 
tries in most parts of the world.—See p. 22. 

The proportionate number of children born in any country cannot be 
taken as a test of the condition of the people. It is well known that in 
climates where the waste of human life is excessive from the combined 
causes of disease and poverty affecting the mass of the inhabitants, the 
number of births is proportionately greater than is experienced in com- 
munities more favourably circumstanced. Frequently, and indeed 
almost always in old settled countries, the proportionate number of 
births decreases with the advance of civilization, and the more general 
diffusion of the conveniences and luxuries of life. In fact, the popula- 
tion does not so much increase because many are born, as because few 
die. 
The bills of mortality for various parishes of the cities of London and 
Westminster, and some out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, have 
been kept with a great degree of accuracy for a long series of years, 
and afford the means for testing this view of the subject by giving in 
certain classes the ages at which persons have died in every year. An 
examination of these annual bills will show not only that the total 
number of deaths has decreased in a most remarkable degree, relatively 
to the amount of population, but also that the proportion of persons 
under twenty years of age in the whole number buried has been pro- 
gressively diminishing. 

* Now seen to be incorrect. 
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Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of Average 
2 Annual Deaths Annual Births | Annual Marriages| Number of 
PLACES. to the whole to the whole tothe whole Children toa 
Population. Population. Population. Marriage. 
AMERICA, 
Massachusets 1 in 40 A : : 5 
BOstOne ts a. tom as 1 in 414 . : : : 
New York (City) . 1 in 30 bai. : . 5 
Carthagena de Columbia} 6 to 8 in 100 | 8 to 10 in 100 . . 4 to 5 
Hayti Births and Deaths equal. E 5 3 to 4 
Maranham . 3 1 in 25 1 in 20 Small. 5 
EUROPE. : 
Norway : - | lin 54 1 in 28 1 in 119 é : 
Sweden. . - | lin 412 1 in 29 1 in 1173 33 to 44 
Russia : 1 in 2572, 1 in 2376, 1 in 132 3 to 4 
Denmark Ga as 1 in 40 1 in 34 1 in 123 37 
Mecklenburgh - «| lin 463 1 in’27 1 in 124 4 
Saxonyeen ss) - | lin 343 1 in 244 1 in 131 . “3 
Wurtemburg - | 1in3lk 1 in 27,, 1 in 147 435 
North Holland . . | 1 in 30% 1 in 307, 1 in 122,98 By 
Belgium - «| 1in48 1 in 30 1 in 144 473, 
France! .f)% orci. off {41 in 398, 1 in 3245 1 in 131% 445 
IWATE ORY 1 in 48 1in 19 : : 3 to 4 
Genoa eat Amr 1 in 284 1 in 20 1 in 166 
Proportion of Proportion of Children that die before they 
. Legitimate to attain their 
ELSCeS. Inegitimate | = 
5 
Births. Ist Year. 10th Year. 18th Year. 
AMERICA, 
Massachusets 
Bostoneg ss) lieysieitt «<aile ; 1 in 5 nearly. 
New York (City). . - 27 in 100 49 in 100 53 in 100 
Carthagena de Columbia} 5 to 6 One-half. . : 
Hayti 1 to 1000 Large proportion. 
Proportion of 
Maranham . Illegitmates 
great. 
EUROPE. } 
Norway 14 tol ea is hess | 1 in 24 1 in 23 
Sweden . am 2 | UG toed! 1 in 61 33 die under 16 years. 
Russia Swit : : . One-half. . . 
Denmatk . . . . 1] Qtol : ‘ 1 in 328, : : 
Mecklenburgh . 9 to 1 Before i4th year one-fourth. 
Saxony . . 7 to 1 Before 14th year one-half. 

4 1 2; From 1 to 7 )' From 7 to 14 
Wurtemburg > | 7; to 1 343 in 100 { im io \ lin 45 
North Holland heeto lin? 1 in 42 1 in 22 
Belgium. ; 21 to 1 lin 5 lin4 lrin 2} 
France . 13 to 1 
Azores . i Nearly half 
Genoa. . . ‘ lin4 45 in 100 48 in 100 


a 


In the ten years from 1751 to 1760, the total number of burials 


within the Bills of Mortality was 205,279, of whom 106,264, or 512 per 
cent., were under twenty years of age. 
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Under 20 Years, 


From 1761 to 1770, 234,407, of whom 118,963 or 502 per cent. 


1771 ,, 1780, 214,605 gel UZ, 19824, SBbe mys 
1781 ,, 1790, 192,690 RGR Te ae 
1791 ,, 1800, 196,801 BOS 1GA 4, Ory 


1801 ,, 1810, 188,842 590,887» 4979 7™,, 
1811 ,, 1820, 190,568 port 869545 5, 745ek Gy 
1821 ,, 1830, 209,094 Spey Ge AO B86 np AOR ul gp 
The Census Commissioners for 1841 have given a statement, from 
which the following abstract is made, of the ages of 348,018 persons, 
viz., 175,843 males and 172,175 females, who were buried in the 
9 2) ’ > 
metropolis during the ten years, 1831 to 1840. 


Males. Females. Males & Females. 

Under 5 years 65,484 59,603 125,087 
Si Os 8 ,576 7,902 16,478 
LOW, t4 3,110 2,824 5,934 
154,519 ory 3,861 3,938 7,799 
20: 6 24. 5 5,862 5,675 11,537 
D5. sy PA on 6,432 6,637 13,069 
B) eg a 7,124 6,930 14,054 
SHigisgnia 8,169 7,435 15,604 
Amis A9) 5, 17,404 14,730 32,134 
5 Oeste ass 16,709 14,640 31,349 
0 GRY: 16,366 17,256 33,622 
10°47) 94, 11,925 16,014 27,939 
BOTs 89 Aas 4,368 7,509 11,877 
SOR F998. sy 424 1,032 1,456 
100 and upwards . 29 50 79 
175,843 172,175 348,018 


The proportion of persons dying under twenty years of age is thus 
seen to be still diminishing, this proportion during the ten years ending 
with 1840 having been 44°, per cent. 

It is not possible to state the numbers of persons who, at several 
periods, have inhabited that part of the metropolis which is included 
within the Bills of Mortality ; no precise calculation can therefore be 
given as to the proportion of deaths to population occurring at different 
intervals. 

It will appear, from inspection of the above tables, that the improve- 
ment in this respect which has been progressive since the middle of the 
last century, has become much more rapid since the beginning of the 

resent. The difference observable between the proportionate number 
of deaths under twenty, in the decade commencing with 1751, and in 
that ending with 1800, two periods the extremes of which are separated 
from each other by a space of fifty years, shows an improvement of only 
1% per cent.; while the difference experienced in the ten years that 
occurred between 1831 and 1840 shows an improvement of 74 per cent. 
as compared with 1751-60, and of 5} per cent. as compared with 1791- 
1800. It must be borne in mind, that the improvement here spoken of 
is calculated upon the actual number of deaths among the population ; 
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and that to form a just estimate of the probability of life among the 
young at the present time as compared with former periods, the number 
of deaths occurring under twenty should be calculated not upon the 
number who have died, but upon the number of the entire population. 
The estimate given above merely compares one improvement with 
another, or rather shows which of the classes, the young or the old, has 
participated most largely in the improvement which has taken place. 
In 1780, the annual mortality of England and Wales, according to the 
data then available, was 1 in 40; in 1801, it was 1 in 48; and in 1820, 
it had decreased to 1 in 58. Supposing these proportions, which have 
been established for the whole of England and Wales, to be applicable 
to London, we find the progressive decrease in the mortality of persons 
under twenty was as follows :— 
In 1780 the deaths under 20 years ofage were lin 765 


1801 ” ” ” ly 965 
1830 ” ” ” 1 4, 1243 
1833 nA Pe Ss Tip Smee Ef 


being not much more than one-half of the proportion who died under 
twenty half a century ago. 

In noticing the subject of the mortality of children, Sir Francis 
D’Ivernois observes,* “If the different States of Europe were to keep 
and publish every year an exact account of their population, carefully 
stating, in a separate column, the precise ages at which children have 
died, that separate column would exhibit the relative merits of the 
governments, as indicated by the comparative happiness of their sub- 
jects. A simple statement of figures would then be more conclusive 
upon this point than any other arguments that could be adduced.” It 
is to be remembered, however, first, that a government cannot, with 
reason, be held to be the source of a// the circumstances, favourable and 
unfavourable, which affect the happiness of a country ; and secondly, that 
the proposed comparison would at best only furnish an indication as to 
the conduct of the actual government of any country, not as to the per- 
manent excellence of the constitution. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply evidence in order to prove that the 
number of births has decreased, and is still decreasing, in proportion to 
the amount of population in this kingdom. The abstracts of parish 
register returns, made with so much care and ability by Mr. Rickman, 
and continued by the Census Commissioners of 1841, may be taken as 
conclusive proofs of the fact. 

It was for a long time the practice with political calculators to consider 
a great proportion of births among the people as being one of the surest 
signs of a country being in a flourishing condition. Under certain cir- 
cumstances there can be no doubt that an increase of numbers thus 
brought about is a favourable symptom. In thinly-peopled but fertile 


* Tableau des Pertes, &c., ch. ii., p. 16. 
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countries, and in newly-settled states, this will generally be the case ; but 
it appears an error to consider a large proportion of births as necessarily 
a symptom of improvement in well-peopled territories ; and it might with 
more truth be asserted that the contrary condition of a small proportion 
of births is indicative of prosperity in the mass of the people. In Ireland 
population increases almost as fast as in England, yet the people improve 
but little in their condition. Circumstances which have increased the rate 
of mortality have always tended to increase likewise the number of births ; 
an effect which is produced by the rise in the wages of labour following 
necessarily from a diminution in the number of labourers, the class which 
for the most part furnishes the increased proportion of deaths. 

On the other hand, the increase of population which results from a 
diminishing proportion of deaths is an unerring sign of advancing pros- 
perity in the people. 

The following table was given in evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat in May, 1830, to inquire concerning the 
returns under the Population Act :— 


Population Burials Rates 
Ye: deduced from in the Year of Registered 
moro Baptisms. 1780. Burials. 
1780 7,953,000 198,300 lin 40:10 | 
Average Burials, | 
1780—1800. 
1780 7,953,000 192,000 1 in 41°42 
1785 8,016,000 192,000 1 in 41°75 
1790 8,675,000 192,000 1 in 45°18 
| 
igo! 9,055,000 192,000 1in 47°16 | 
Enumerated 
Population. ? 
1800 9,168,000 192,000 1 in 47°75 
Average of ten 
preceding years. 
1810 10,488,000 195, 000 1 in 53°78 
1820 12,190,000 201,000 1 in 60°65 
Registered 
Burials in 1820. 
1820 12,190,000 208 , 300 1 in 58°50 
| 


‘te ee i Re ee ee ee ae | 
The small rate of improvement observable in the latter end of the last 
century is no doubt the effect in a great degree of the deficient harvests 
in 1795 and 1800. 
The report of the Census Commissioners for 1841 contains an estimate 
of the “ Population of the several Counties of England and Wales, cal- 
culated on the supposition that the registered baptisms, burials, and 
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marriages, on an average of three years, in 1570, 1600, 1630, 1670, 
1700, and 1750, bore the same proportion to the actual population as in 
the year 1801.” This estimate was compiled by the late Mr. Rickman, 
and was handed, with other of his papers, to the Commissioners. It does 
not pretend to accuracy, and if even the materials for such a computation 
had been in existence in every parish throughout the kingdom, which is 
far from being the case, the correctness of the results would have been 
rendered more than questionable by reason of the changes that must 
have occurred during that lengthened period in the sanatory condition of 
the country. A statement of those results must, however, be interesting ; 
and will command respect as the work of a mind possessing singular 
acuteness, and having great experience in such investigations. 


Estimate calculated from Population 


according to the 
Years. average of the 
Baptisms, Burials, Marriages 3 preceding 
Columns. 
1570 | 3,852,122 | 4,167,362 | 4,461,178 | 4,160,221 
1600 | 4,883,059 | 4,364,637 | 5,187,458 | 47811,718 
1630 5,527,780 5,798,176 5,475,594 5,600,517 
1670 5, 256, 700 7,199,693 4,864,546 5,773, 646 
1700 | 5,728,430 | 6,661,698 | 5,744,896 | 6,045,008 
1750 6,377,574 6,717,858 6,455,672 6,517,035 


It has been supposed that the general healthiness and duration of life 
among the people must be diminished by their being brought together in 
masses, and in particular it has been objected to the factory system: of 
this country, that by this means it has added to the sum of human misery. 
To combat this opinion, it will be sufficient at present to bring forward 
the case of Manchester, where the increase of population has been great 
beyond all precedent, owing to the growth of its manufacturing industry. 

The population of the townships of Manchester and Salford, at each 
of the decennary enumerations, was found to be as follows :— 


1801 94,876 

1811 115,874 Increase 22 per cent. 
1821 161655. hae Us pt 
1831 237,885 055. Ati eb 
1841 353,390 ” 48h, 


The increase during the whole period of 40 years being 258,514, or 
272 per cent. upon the population of 1801. Much of this increase has 
arisen from continual immigration to a town of such growing manufac- 
turing prosperity. The degree in which the natural condition of the 
population has been thereby affected, will be seen from the following 
figures, which exhibit the proportions living at different ages in Man- 


chester and Salford, compared with the proportions in all England at the 
census in 1841 :— 
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Manchester 


and Salford. England. 

Under 5 years . 1,328 1,323 
5 and under 10 years 1,070 1,195 
10 af Pee 1,007 1,087 
15 ye SHY agate 996 
20 Se a oes SLi 
30 Fogel a Wie bel 6H 1,295 
40 ee 50 0. 996 963 
50 Uae 545 642 
60 eee) (ee oe 306 436 
70 re” 113 213 
80 ye gO) ee 21 58 
90 and upwards . . 2 5 
10,000 10,000 


The mortality of these townships in the middle of the last century, as 
stated from the parish registers, was 1 in 25; in 1770, lin 28. In 1811, 
when the population had already very greatly increased, the rate of mor- 
tality had sunk considerably, and in the ten years ending with 1830 was 
not more than 1 in 49 ; a low rate, if we take into the account the fact 
that, in manufacturing towns, children are brought together in a much 
greater proportion than the average of the kingdom. 

The decrease in the proportion of deaths among children in London 
has already been mentioned. It is not easy to determine satisfactorily 
the number of deaths of aged persons, in consequence of the prevailing 
custom of persons whose worldly circumstances allow of their doing so, 
to retire in the evening of their days from the crowded city to the country. 
We may mention, however, that for several years the bills of mortality 
have exhibited a continually and steadily increasing number of persons 
whose deaths can be ascribed to no particular disease, and who are stated 
to have vanished from the scene of life in consequence of “old age and 
debility.” 

The annual mortality of the county of Middlesex, the largest propor- 
tion of whose population belongs to the metropolis, was, according to the 
parish registers, in 1801, 1 in 35, having been computed at the beginning 
of the preceding century at 1 in 25; whereas in 1830 the rate of mor- 
tality had diminished to 1 in 45, and in 1840 was only 1 in 53, a rate 
much more favourable than that for the whole of France, and indeed of 
almost any other country in Europe, and materially less than the known 
rate of mortality of every populous city out of the United Kingdom.* 
The greater mortality of cities, as compared with rural districts, has been 
attributed to ‘the constant importations from the country of individuals 
who have attained to maturity, but having been previously habituated to 
frequent exercise in a pure atmosphere, and toa simple regular diet, are 
gradually sacrificed to confined air, sedentary habits, or a capricious and 
over-stimulating food.” { 


* The deaths recorded in the Civil Register for 1840 in Middlesex were 37,818, which, 
for a population of 1,576,636, shows one death for 41°69 inhabitants. 
+ Elements of Medical Statistics, by Dr. F’. Bisset Hawkins, p 54. 
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The foregoing table of deaths, from 1813 to 1830, ( page 28,) is known 
to be incomplete, through the omission of infants who died before baptism, 
and who were not registered, and because no account was taken of the 
deaths of persons “at sea, or in the army, or otherwise abroad.” Mr. 
Finlaison, the Actuary of the National Debt Office, has estimated these 
omissions, and in a letter addressed to the Registrar-General, and pub- 
lished in the first annual report of that officer, states the total deaths to 
have arnounted in the 18 years to 4,360,691 persons (2,347,821 males, 
and 2,112,870 females), This correction is of importance, as it enables 
us better to compare the numbers and proportions of persons dying before 
the establishing of the office of registration with those more correctly as- 
certained through that department ; and that importance is increased 
by the fact that the greater part of the omissions from parish registers have 
occurred with regard to infants, and thus gave rise, while uncorrected, to 
wrong conclusions regarding a fact of great interest—the ages at which 
deaths occurred. According to the uncorrected table, the proportion of 
deaths that occurred in each 1,000 were— 


Males. Females. Both Sexes, 


Under 5 years. . . 369 321 345 
Between 5 and 20 years 101 104 102 
Above 20 years . « 530 575 553 

1000 1000 1000 


But after supplying the numbers omitted, according to Mr. Finlaison’s 
estimate, we find the proportions to be— 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Under 5 years. . . 406 375 392 
Between 5 and 20 years 87 96 90 
Above 20 years . . 507 529 518 


These proportions are more nearly in agreement than the parish 
register abstracts with the numbers found in the civil registers, but do 
not altogether agree with the statements deduced from the latter. If 
we compare the number of deaths recorded under the different systems 
for the years 1838 to 1840, for which years only materials exist, it 
will be found that while the civil registers record deaths amounting 
to M . ; 4 1,041,160 


the parish registers have recorded only ; , $83,912 


showing a difference of . ‘ : : 157,248 


or within a small fraction of 18 per cent. upon the smaller number ; the 
estimated omissions for the 18 years, 1813 to 1830, having been restored 
by Mr. Finlaison to the extent of only 13} per cent. Itis impossible to 
bring the two statements into perfect agreement, and we can only regret 
that the value of correct data upon these subjects was not earlier 


recognised. 
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The ages of persons dying are not given for individual years in the 
parish register abstracts for the 10 years, 1831-40, but for the whole 
period, which alone would render unsatisfactory any calculation founded 
upon that document ; but besides this objection we have the further facts 
that a large proportion of deaths are not recorded at all in the parish 
registers, and that in the 10 years there were 184,684 persons buried 
whose ages were not ascertained. 

An examination of the returns made to the Registrar-General, in con- 
junction with the population returns for 1841, shows the number of 
persons living at each decennary period of life among whom one death 
occurred in 1841, viz. :— 


From birth to 10 years 24°98 


Ito 20 years Ss LOO 27 
a1) so 4 fon HSAs 
BW 40 eS 30 2 90°81 
602 Ba ote dl 72°44 
Bl i6Oe se eae 47°31 
Gin Ones oe ane te 24°56 
TAS 0! ewe ss 1 aa iss 
Sie 90! ae as 5:00 
9192. 100. Shs ae 2°75 
Above 100 ,, . 2°17 


The exclusion from parish registers of all unbaptized infants prevents 
any correct comparison with former periods, and fully accounts for the 
fact that while the deaths occurring among children up to 10 years of 
age were, in 1841, 1 in 24°98, the parish records show, on the average 
of 10 years, 1831 to 1840, only 1 in 35°54. © 

It has been noticed by several writers, that in the tables from which 
the foregoing abstracts have been compiled, a much larger proportion of 
deaths is assigned to each even decennary year than appears in the year 
preceding or succeeding, and attempts have been made to account for 
this circumstance, by supposing that some particular bodily change may 
occur in huznan beings at those periods of life. It does not appear very 
likely that this should be the fact; and the circumstance is in all pro- 
bability owing to the assignment of those even periods by survivors in 
the absence of any more precise acquaintance with the ages of persons 
deceased. 

This tendency is found to be equally strong in Ireland ; so that cal- 
culations founded upon individual years would have no aie It ma 
be presumed, however, that the error will be confined in the ditotin 
cases to the decennary periods in which the deaths occurred, and that 
statements ending with those periods will be correct. 

The following table, which is calculated from data contained in the 
Report of the Census Commissioners for Ireland, gives the ages of 
1,151,254 out of 1,187,374 persons who died in Ireland during 10 
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years, between 6th June, 1831, and the 6th June, 1841, with the 
proportionate mortality at each period of life. 


Per Centage 


Ages. Males. Females, Total, 


proportion. 
Birth tol year 146,139 123,060 269,199 23°38 
2 to 5 years 83,329 82,589 165,918 14°41 
6,, 10 7 29,139 29,133 58,272 5°06 
11,, 20 ay 40,725 42,534 83, 259 7°23 
21,, 30 os 53,354 48,164 101,518 882 
31,, 40 , 42,941 43,644 86,585 Rasy. 
41 ,, 50 on 44,895 37 , 642 82,537 ONG 
51,, 60 a 56,986 51,532 108,518 9°43 
61,, 70 6 47,770 41,737 89,507 Cede 
71,,80 Af 37,894 32,103 69,997 6°08 
81,, 90 35 15,427 12,152 27,579 2°40 
OIF LOO os 4,369 3,996 8,365 0*73 
Ages not specified 17,897 18, 223 36,120 : 
620,865 566 , 509 1,187,374 100: 


For the purpose of comparing the result in Ireland with that in 
England, as shown in the table at page 28, the following statement may 
be consulted :— 


MALES. FEMALES. 
AGES, Born and He in ‘i ee na Pe Gas’ ‘ 
dlitowat each Died. of ‘each 1000 alive at <r Died, of bak 1000 
period. remaining. period. remaining. 
Birth to 5 years 602,968 {229,468 380 548,286 |205,649 375 
6 to 10 years 373, 500 29,139 78 342,637 29,133 83 
Mb e740) + 344,361 40,725 118 313, 504 42, 534 135 
215, 30 es 303, 636 53,354 175 270,970 48,164 hy f9 
31, 40 ,, 250, 282 42,941 ees | 222,806 43,644 196 
41 ,, 50 Be 207,341 44,895 216 179,162 37,642 210 
51 ,, 60 99 162,446 56,986 350 | 141,520 51,532 3638 
Glee a 105,460 47,770 453 89,988 41,737 463 
ieee oO 9 57,690 37,894 656 48 ,251 32,103 665 
Slew Gur Ss 19,796 15,427 779 16,148 12,152 Gey? 
Sie 200) i, 4,369 4,369 1000 3,996 3,996 1000 
BOTH SEXES. 
AGES. na ing posgaie epi 
eae Died. of oh 1000 
period. remaining. 
Birth to 5 years 1,151,254 435,117 378 
6 to 10 years 716,137 58,272 81 
Lilt $420) 45 657,865 83,259 126 
DT 5 80)) 5 574,606 101,518 176 
31 ,, 40 5 473,088 86,585 183 
Al,, 0085, 386, 503 82,537 218 
BL 43 60 35; 303, 966 108,518 356 
Gis SO a 195,448 89,507 458 
Ze SO) 55 105, 941 695,997 660 
Gi tO | 59 35,944 275579 766 
91 ,, 100 ;, 8,365 8,365 1000 
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The two tables now to be given exhibit the movement of the popula- 
tion during the progress of the present century. The first of these tables 
records the number of registered baptisms, burials, and marriages, in 
England and Wales in the course of each year from 1801 to 1840, and 
the second gives their annual proportion in each of the counties of 
England, calculated upon the amount of population therem during each 
of the quinquennial periods preceding the enumerations of 1801, 1811, 
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1821, 1831, and 1841. 
Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, in England and Wales. 


Year. 


aaa 


Baptisms. 

Males. Females. Total. 
120,521 | 116,508 | 237,029 
189,889 | 183,948 | 273,837 
150,220 | 143,888 | 294,108 
150,583 | 144,009 | 294,592 
149,333 | 142,868 | 292,201 
147,376 | 144,553 | 291,929 
153,787 | 146,507 | 300,294 
151,565 | 144,509 | 296,074 
152,812 | 147,177 | 299,989 
152,591 | 146,262 | 298,853 
155,671 | 149,186 | 304,857 
153,949 | 148,005 | 301,954 
160,685 | 153,747 | 314,432 
163,282 | 155,524 | 318,806 
176,235 | 168,698 | 344,931] 
168,801 | 161,398 | 530,199 
169,337 | 162,246 | 331,583 
169,181 | 162,203 | 331,384 
171,107 | 162,154 | 333,261 
176,311 | 167,349 | 343,660 
181,811 | 173,496 | 355,307 
190,508 | 182,063 | 372,571 
189,144 | 180,616 | 369,760 
189,401 | 182,043 | 371,444 
192,003 | 183,050 | 375,053 
194,527 | 185,886 | 380,413 
191,428 | 182,758 | 374,186 
200,333 | 192,121 | 392,454 
194,089 | 186,156 | 380,245 
194,200 | 187,860 | 382,060 
198,232 | 190,890 | 389,122 
197,255 | 190,716 |" 387,971 
203,348 | 196,695 | 400,048 
205,935 | 199,940 | 405,875 
206,137 | 198,930 | 405,067 
204,985 | 200,152 405,137 
234,301 | 228,592 | 462,893 
191,021 | 186,093 | 377,114 
186,621 | 181,442 | 368,063 
184,917 | 179,523 | 364,440 


Burials. 

Males. Females. Total. 
101,352 | 103,082 | 204,434 
99,504 | 100,385 | 199,889 
102,459 | 101,269 | 203,728 
91,538 89,639 | 181,177 
91,086 90,154 | 181,240 
92,289 91,163 | 183,452 
97,996 97,855 | 195,851 
102,614 98,149 | 200,763 
97,894 93,577 | 191,471 
104,907 | 103,277 | 208,184 
94,971 93,572 | 188,543 
95,957 94,445 | 190,402 
93,726 92,751 | 186,477 
103,525 | 102,878 | 206,403 
99 442 97,966 | 197,408 
108,954 | 102,005 | 205,959 
101,040 98,229 | 199,269 
107,724 | 105,900 | 213,624 
106,749 | 106,815 | 213,564 
104,329 | 104,020 | 208,349 
107,482 | 104,870 | 212,352 
111,299 | 109,116 | 220,415 
119,649 | 117,737 | 237,386 
124,027 | 120,047 | 244,074 
129,727 | 125,291 |} 255,018 
136,100 | 132,061 | 268,161 
128,991 | 122,880 | 251,871 
130,015 | 125,318 | 255,383 
134,525 | 129,705 | 264,230 
129,290 | 124,777 | 254,027 
142,185 | 136,434 | 278,619 
150,938 | 147,223 | 298,161 
147,393 | 143,115 | 290,508 
143,550 | 139,547 | 283,097 
144,287 | 137,258 | 281,545 
143,982 | 137,703 | 281,685 
171,597 | 165,397 | 836,994 
149,364 | 143,286 | 292,650 
146,115 | 140,740 | 286,855 
154,299 | 150,108 | 304,407 
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Marriages. 


67,288 
90,396 
94,379 
85,738 
79,586 


80,754 
83,923 
82,248 
83,369 
84,470 


86,389 
82,066 
83,860 
92,804 
99,944 


91,946 
88,234 
92,779 
95,571 
96,833 


100,868 

98,878 
101,918 
104,723 
110,428 


104,941 
107,130 
111,174 
104,316 
107,719 


112,094 
116,604 
120,127 
121,884 
119,598 


120,849 
112,727 
113,123 
116,677 
115,548 
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The following table of the Annual Proportion of Baptisms, Burials, 
and Marriages, to the Population of, England is calculated upon 
an average of the Totals of such Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, in 


the five years precedin 


1831, and 1841 ; distinguishing the several Counties. 


et ee eee ee 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford . .1lin 


Berksae bears) te 
Bucks” 8. 4; 
Cambridge . ,, 
Chester, | .25. & 
Cornwall 2 Oe 
Cumberland. ,, 
Derbya f.eiaci & 
Devout 7.0"... 
HVorsetne bem tk 
Darhamiene.: 
SSexe™ [.f F<) os 
Gloucester . ,, 
Hereford. . ,, 
Hetitord) 06 3. 
Huntingdon .,, 
Kent yeuat me ot es 
Lancaster . ,, 
Leicester. . ,, 
amcoln| ie 3 es 
Middlesex . ,, 
Monmouth . ,, 
Norfolk ).0 .! 
Northampton ,, 
Northumberland,, 
Nottingham . ,, 
Oxtord’ y.') ., & 
uilandaee.) es 
alOp re Let hel Bs 
Somerset. . ,, 
Southampton. ,, 
tanord | see. oF 
Suffolle (2% { 53 
purrey= bf | Vy, 
Sussexe b.60 3: fs 


Warwick ' 3 7. 


Westmoreland __,, 
Wiltsre Poe, Fy 
Worcester . ,, 
York, E. Riding, 
—City & Ainsty,, 
—N. Riding ,, 
— W. Riding ,, 


Summary of 


1796-1800 


1806-1810 


Bap. |Bur, 


Mar. |Bap. 


Bur. | Mar. 


1816-1820 


1826-1830 


g the several enumerations of 1801, 1811, 1821, 


1836-1841 


Bap,|Bur.] Mar, 


-|Bur. 


Mar. |Bap.!Bur. 
| 


Mar, 


114) 32 


109 | 32 


i 
(ey) 
» 
ive) 
On 


48 | 131 
53 | 144 
49|129 
30] 131 
49 | 132 
62/142 


48/108 


5I | 124 
51 | 123 


33} 57] 123 
33) 54) 140 


34/52] 127 


35| 61] 140 
31} 61] 128 
31) 51) 123 


88 | 49} 139 
32] 68] 142 


33) 53} 140 
33} 54 122 


34} 61] 147 
33} 57] 124 


54 
52 
52 
45 
52 
64 
54 


133 
160 
148 
139 
153 
139 
183 
143 
142 
153 
133 
171 
125 
162 
183 
135 
155 
120 
137 
144 
114 
129 
151 
137 
125 
140 
152 
160 
151 
159 
147 
118 
153 
130 
156 
121 
164 
165 
143 


117 


146 
129 


the Counties ; 1 in | 36 


of England J 


49) 12] 


33/55) 127 


135 


This table being drawn from the Parish Registers, and therefore 
known to be incomplete, is yet valuable as giving means for comparing the 


D 
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movement of the population at different periods. 
which applies only to the four years, 1839 to 1842, being taken from 
the returns of the Registrar-General, is more nearly in accordance with 


the truth, and will be useful as affording mean 


returns in future years :-— 


[ sxe. 1. 


The following table, 


s for comparison with those 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford. . 
Berks 

Bucks . 
Cambridge . 
Chester 2) % 0s 
Cornwall . 
Cumberland . 


Derby 3) ~ aes 
Devon 3 
Worset. ar, Obs 
Durham> . . 
Essex F 
Gloucester. . 
Herefordss .202 
Hertford: .004 
Huntingdon. 
Kent 

Laneaster 
Leicester 
Iemcotn sf, «4 
Middlesex 
Monmouth . 
INorfolk Ge <a 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham. . 
Oxtord) Set 
Rutland .5 704 
Salop : 
Somerset . . 
Southampton . 
Stafford Ss) Shes 
Suffolk <= 
Surrey 

Bussex SH Lee 
Warwick . . 


Westmoreland . 
Walteiss #e CmiFE 
Worcester i 
York, E. Riding 
and City. 
——N. Riding 
——-W. Riding 


Summary of 
the Counties 
of England 


bP 
” 


frm 


1839 1840 1841 1842 
Births./Deaths| Mar. |Births. Deaths] Mar. |Births./Deaths| Mar. |Births./Deaths) Mar. 
26 ; 49 | 110 | 26; 44 | 119 |} 28 | 47; 125) |, 26.) 45 |.131 
28 | 44 | 127 | 28 | 42 | 125 | 28 | 41 | 127 |.29 | 42 | 128 
84 | 56 | 152 | 34} 52 | 160 | 84 | 49 | 172 |. 33 | 58 | 165 
28 | 45 | 123.) 28 | 45.) L219} 27) 40°) 113 | 27%, 4455, a¥s 
83 | 46 | 156 | 35 | 42 | 155 | 33 | 44 | 168 | 34 | 45.) 180 
30 | 54 | 137 | 30 | 58 | 149 | 380 | 54 | 145 | 29 | 44 | 136 
34 |NOb: | OL77e4) (880) (SR. | MEGA) S2it 49a VTS | sQn Padi 72 
35 | 52 | 143°) 34 | 47 | 157 | 84 | 55 | 162 |,384 | 51 | 178 
86 | 57 | 183 | 36 | 58 | 181 | 86 | 56 | 133 | 85_} 47.) 126 
84 | 57 | 155 | 34 | 61 | 149 | 84 | 58 | 150 | 34.} 52 | 158 
7 | 47 jchi9 4) 28: |) 43: | MOT a B6r) 445) 121 | 27.) Ale 27 
36 | 51 | 164 | 35 | 53 | 165 | 35 | 52 | 164 | 34) 53 | 167 
37 | 56 | 129 | 37 | 51 | 121 | 36 | 47 | 127 | 86 | 48 | 134 
46 | 59 | 208 | 44 | 64 | 205°| 43 | 58 | 180 | 41 | 51 | 176 
30 | 51 | 149 30 | 49 | 173 | 31 | 46 | 157 | 29 | 49 | 169 
29 | 55 |°1311'29 }) 45. | 187.1 29 | 49,| 124 | 29.| 48,) 197 
36 | 51 | 146 | 34 | 48 | 152 | 35 | 50 | 148 | 36 | 47 | 140 
25 |) BS | f1O4 4 264-82: |) 09.) S60), 85a) 108 | 25.5143 116 
29 | 48 | 123 | 29 | 40 | 133 | 29 | 438 | 129 |. 31} 48 | 147 
31 | 57 |) 1387 4 3 , 52 132 | 31 | 46 | 132 | 30.| 53) 182 
35 | 40 | 104 | 34 | 42 | 104 | 33 | 40] 107 |.82)] 42 | 109 
25 | 40 89 | 26 | 38 99°), 26 | 88) 120 |, 27,4 742:) 134 
35 | 50 | 147 | 34 | 51 | 146 | 38 | 49 | 148 | 33] 48 | 139 
29 | 49 | 118 | 29 | 47 | 125 | 29 | 47 | 126 | 29 | 48 | 138 
29 | 48 | 116 | 28) 44} 115 | 28 | 44 | 126 | 98} 45 | 144 
27 | 48 | 127 | 28 | 36 | 126 |) 27 | 41 | 125 | 98 | 45 | 129 
B27 SL | R42 aa" SO" 7 139H) Sle | 492) 136 | 38 44 | 134 
31 | 55 | 155 | 28 | 53 | 128 | 29 | 40 | 129 | 28 | 50 | 139 
87 | 50 | 140 | 34) 50 | 155 | 35 | 48 | 148 | 36] 45 | 151 
33 | 50 | 145 | 32 | 48 | 143 | 32 | 47 | 138 | 32.| 49 | 142 
86 | 54/143] 86 | 55 | 185 | 35 | 58 | 127 | 34 | 50 | 126 
32 | 53 |(122 ) 31) 51 | 142.1 82 | 48 | 145 | 32 | 46 | 160 
32 | 50 | 135 | 31 | 53 | 185 | 81 | 49 | 182 | 31.| 51 | 145 
383 | 42 | 116 | 32) 45 | 117 | 82 | 42 | 190 | 81. | 33 | 195 
35 | 56 | 147 | 35 | 55 | 145 | 33 | 54 | 143 | 83.] 58 | 150 
80 | AZ 129: }- 30) 45°) 142] 81} 46 | 144 | 31 lea 47 
35 | 49 | 164 | 34 | 43 | 163 | 35 | 52 | 17 34 | 55 | 162 
36 | 58 | 166 | 37 | 53 | 164 | 86 | 51 | 164 | 36 | 53 | 168 
| 20 | 36 18:1 20:4] 83 SLC MON Be 84 |. 19.) 131 88 
34 | 46 | 100 | 33 | 43 100 | 31 | 8 107 | 31 | 45 | 107 
37 | 60 | 153 | 37 | 53 | 146 | 85 | 59 | 155 | 86 | 54 | 159 
27 | 44 | 121 | 27 | 43 | 127 | 28 | 45 | 133 | 298 | 46 | 141 
) | 
31 | 45 1125) 31 | 45 | 127 | 81 | 45 | 129 | 80-| 45 | 433 
| 
| 


INR a BO 
' It has been usual with writers on political economy to point to the 
diminished proportion of marriages and births as evidence of increasing 
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prudence on the part of the people, who, as they become more intelli- 
gent are supposed to be less wiliing to undertake the charge of a family 
until they shall, in some measure, have secured the means of supporting 
one. It may, however, be doubted whether, under ordinary circum- 
stances, this kind and degree of prudence has ever been extensively 
practised in any civilized community. It is true that,.in years of scarcity, 
some temporary check may be put to the contracting of marriages ; but 
if we consider how small the proportion of individuals in a community 
can be, who, even in the most prosperous times, have any certain assur- 
ance that their means of supporting a family will be continued to them 
in future years, we must perceive that this “ preventive check” can never 
have any very extensive operation. 

The real cause of the proportionate decrease in the numbers of mar- 
riages and births must probably be sought in the increased duration of 
life, which occasions the continuance in life of a larger number of per- 
sons of ages during which people are no longer liable to incur the res- 
ponsibilities of parents. If, instead of calculating the proportionate 
numbers of marriages and births from the entire population of this 
country, the estimate were made with reference to that part of it which 
is still in the vigour of life, it appears probable that not any diminution 
whatever would be found in those proportionate numbers. 

The Parish Registers of the Borough of Tavistock have been kept 
with much carefulness for a long series of years, and if the results which 
they exhibit had been accompanied by statements showing the number 
at different periods of the population, we should have the means of 
tracing the condition of that quarter of the kingdom as regards the 
movement of the population, and of thence inferring the progress in 
that respect of the kingdom at large through a period of 220 years. 
The population of the borough at each of the five enumerations was 
as follows :— 


1801 3,420 
1811 4,728 
1821 5,483 
1831 5,602 
1841 6,272 


The enumerations of the people having been taken in the middle year 
of the decennary periods in the table, the population as then found is 
assumed to be the mean of the number existing throughout the 10 years ; 
and with this data we find that the proportions of births, marriages, and 
deaths in Tavistock at the four decennary periods ending with 1836, 


were as follow :— 


Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
1797 to 1806 1 in 29 lin 90 1 in 37 
1807 Ge lslo 555 29 yy 6184 » 46 
USL7,,, 1826 935. 30 », 145 ay 49 
1827 4 L880 9s) OF Oe a ew 


p 2 
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Table showing the Number of Baptisms, Male and Female, the Number of Twin Births, 
and of Illegitimate Children, together with the Number of Marriages and Burials, in each 
Decennary Period from 1617 to 1836, taken from the parish registers of Tavistock. 


—$————— nn np 
Baptisms. vi pod Nie : 
Years. in Silas pie. aoe riages Burials. 
Male. | Female. 

1617 to 1626 490 DLE 5 33 244 1,371 
1627-2 511636 549 517 5 17 274 761 
1637 ,, 1646 456 454 9 21 228 1,163 
1647 ,, 1656 383 339 if 5 185 723 
1657 ,, 1666 379 387 9 4 206 974 
1667 ,, 1676 405 399 4 3 171 960 
1677 ,, 1686 445 404 6 10 177 912 
1687 ,, 1696 422 406 7 24 166 978 
1697 ,, 1706 441 418 4 19 180 782 
1707 ,, 1716 332 340 6 29 178 870 
LL. som (26 353 339 1 20 174 857 
1727 ,, 17386 361 3881 oe 26 228 873 
1737 ,, 1746 360 377 on 38 223 998 
1747 ., 1756 357 374 oe 39 228 883 
L/Die og LOG 355 399 arg 53 281 931 
W675, Las 397 361 oe Al 258 713 
Wider 2S0 431 422 o- 47 282 829 
WAS NPE 476 500 2 55 278 795 
1797 ,, 1806 579 571 14 63 379 926 
1807 ,, 1816 836 767 18 71 352 M024 
1817 ,, 1826 808 726 15 64 378 1,104 
1827 ,, 1836 763 714 13 AD5 330 L594 


Note.—The year 1626 was one in which the plague visited Tavistock. The deaths in that 
year were 575, the average yearly number in the preceding nine years having been 88. 
From and after 1653 the register includes all births, and is not confined to the number 
baptised. Up to 1680 the entries were made in black letter or German text, but after 
that time the mode now employed has been used. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Neglect of the subject of Medical Statistics—Means of supplying the requisite information 
—Introduction of Vaccination—Mortality from Small-pox at different periods in the 
Metropolis—In Ireland—Mortality in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital—London Hospital— 
St. George’s Hospital—Manchester Infirmary—Liverpool Infirmary—Lock Hospital— 
Christ's Hospital—Proportion of Cures and Deaths in St. Luke’s Hospital—Bethlem 
Hospital—Pauper Lunatics and Idiots in England and Wales, 1844—Lunatics in 
Private Asylums—Proportions of Deaths and Cures. 


Ir is greatly to be regretted that, up to the present period, the subject 
of medical statistics in this country has been little attended to—it 
might almost be said, wholly neglected. In the volume published in 
1829 by Dr. Bissett Hawkins, under the title of “‘ Elements of Medical 
Statistics,’’ many scattered facts bearing upon the subject have been 
collected together with industry and ability, but the extent of the mate- 
rials available for the writer’s purpose was so limited that the work 
cannot be considered as at all affording any satisfactory exposition of the 
subject. The principal value of Dr. Hawkins’s labours will perhaps be 
found to consist in his having awakened attention to the subject, so that 
persons who possess the opportunity may undertake the registration of 
facts in a manner which will enable them at some future time to make 
a valuable addition to the sum of our economical knowledge. 

The hospitals of this country, so numerous and so liberally supported, 
are among the most honourable of our national monuments. ‘The feel- 
ings of benevolence which prompted their erection and endowment have 
been shared in an eminent degree by the members of the medical pro- 
fession, who have always been ready to devote their time and skill to 
the relief of the miseries of such of their fellow-creatures as are found 
within their walls. These institutions are also highly esteemed as schools 
for surgical and medical practice ; so that whenever any medical office 
attached to an hospital is vacant, it is usually made an object of honour- 
able contest who shall fulfil its gratuitous duties ; and by this means it 
most commonly happens that hospital physicians and surgeons in this 
country are among the most skilful practitioners of the age. 

For this reason, the records of our public hospitals and infirmaries, if 
kept with regularity and upon any uniform plan, could not fail to afford 
a fair and perfect view of the progress of the curative science in this 
country ; and it is to be hoped, that being made aware by means of Dr. 
Huawkins’s volume, as well of the value of such information as of its 
present scanty amount, those who have the direction of these establish- 
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ments will be careful to supply the deficiency by every means in their 
power. With very few exceptions, hospitals in this country derive their 
origin and draw their support from private sources, fur which reason they 
are under no sort of control on the part of the Government ; and although 
there is no reason to doubt the readiness of those by whom their 
affairs are conducted to communicate freely whatever information may 
come within their reach, it is certain that there is no authority to direct 
any record of facts according to a prescribed form, by which means alone 
the full value can be given to information of that nature. 

The disadvantage of our present state of ignorance upon this subject 
has been well stated by Dr. Hawkins in the following words: —‘ No one 
can be more deeply aware than myself of the difficulties and even dan- 
gers of the subject ; of the dubious authenticity and frequent fluctuation 
of the necessary details; and of the precarious nature of any general 
principles attempted to be framed out of facts, which have, for the 
most part, endured the test of only a few years, and which have only 
recently become the object of inquiry or scrutiny. But an extensive 
assemblage and classification of such facts possess an historical and local 
value, whatsoever may be the fate of the reasonings deduced from them. 
Independently of the light which this study throws upon medical science, 
it affords the most valuable illustrations of the history, manners, and 
customs of mankind,’and a just criterion of the progressive or retrograde 
movements of society.” 

The foregoing remarks appear necessary, in order to account for the 
unsatisfactory amount of information which it is possible to bring together 
in the present work upon this interesting branch of inquiry. Small as 
that amount in reality is, it is yet greater in quantity, and more precise 
in its details, than is to be found in any work hitherto published—a cir- 
cumstance which is owing to the ready and kind assistance that has been 
afforded by the governors and medical officers of some of the hospitals 
in the metropolis and chief provincial towns. 

The introduction of vaccination as a substitute for variolous inocula- 
tion is an improvement which properly belongs to the present century. 
The discovery, that, by thus inducing a very mild complaint, the means 
of escaping a most formidable disease would be secured, if not to abso- 
lute certainty, yet to such a degree as to remove from the mind all 
dread of its visitation, was made in 1798, but although the attention of 
the medical world was immediately excited in the most intense degree 
to the subject, it required several years of experience before the value 
of the discovery was fully recognised by medical practitioners, and before 
the public were sufficiently weaned from their previous prejudices, to 
avail themselves to any extent of the blessing. It was not until 1808, 
ten years after the first introduction of the vaccine practice, that the 
medical officers of the Small Pox Hospital in London ceased to inoculate 
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out-patients for the small-pox ; and so slowly did the perfect conviction 
of the value of the substitute make its way in their minds, that it was 
not until June, 1822, almost a quarter of a century after Dr. Jenner’s 
discovery, that the practice of inoculating was discontinued within the 
walls of that hospital. 

Those persons who are old enough to carry back their recollection to 
years before this discovery was made, or who have since visited densely 
peopled countries in which small-pox has prevailed, will readily admit 
the happy effects of vaccination. Of all the diseases to which mankind 
is subjected, at least in temperate regions, there is not one which, in 
modern times, has proved so desolating as small-pox. A reference 
to the following statement, compiled from the Weekly Bills of Mortality 
during 130 years, embracing a period both before and since the sub- 
stitution of cow-pox, will exhibit at one view the extent both of the 
misery which the old disease caused, and of the relief which society is 
experiencing from the adoption of its milder substitute :— 


Statement of the Total Average Mortality, and the Average Mortality arising from Small- 
pox, within the Weekly Bills of Mortality at different Periods since the commencement of 
the Bighteenth Century ; showing the proportion of Deaths from Small-pox at each Period, 
and the Numbers of the Population comprehended within the said District at each Decen- 
nary enumeration in the present Century. 


Proportion 
Average | of Deaths Population 
i Total Mortality |. from Year of within the 
Period. Average from |Small-Pox| Census. Bills of 
Mortality. | Small-Pox. nee Mortality. 
Deaths. 
1701 to 1710 21,110 1,372 65 
UU oss ly) 23,826 2,123 89 
1727 4, 17380 27,361 2,257 82 
1731 ,, 1740 26,047 1,978 76 
W741 5, 1750 26,060 2,002 77 
L7OIy, 5) 760 20,849 L957 94 
W770. Lito 21,591 2,204 102 
1780 ,, 1789 19), 517 1,712 88 
7900, L799) 1D), Win 1,768 92 
1800 ,, 1809 18,891 1,374 73 1801 746,953 
1810 ,, 1819 19,061 853 43 1811 855, 626 
1820 ,, 1829 20,680 715 35 1821 1, OL 951 
1830 ,, 1856 24, 356 610 25 1831 1,180,075 


It is sufficiently remarkable that in the district comprised within the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, the deaths were greater in the year 1800 than 
they had been in any one year during the century, with the exception of 
1740, and that up to 1801 inclusive, the burials were, scarcely with an ex~ 
ception, in excess over the births ; while, on the contrary, since that period, 
there has occurred only one year (1808) in which the opposite condition 
has not been experienced. The annual average number of births in the 
metropolis during the ten years from 1791 to 1800 was 22,605, and the 
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annual average of burials 24,270, being in the proportion of 107 burials 
to 100 births. In the ten years from 1811 to 1820, the annual average 
of births was 28,489, and of deaths 23,331, reducing the proportion of 
deaths to 82 for 100 births. But this does not offer an accurate gauge 
of the comparative mortality of the two periods, because there has, during 
the last 30 or 40 years, arisen a practice constantly increasing arnong 
persons carrying on business in London to reside with their families be- 
yond the limit embraced by the Bills of Mortality. There, consequently, 
their children are born; but many among them, the mortal remains of 
whose ancestors are deposited in burial-grounds within that limit, still 
use those receptacles as the last resting-places for themselves and their 
families, for which reason the births are diminished in a greater propor- 
tion than the burials. The cause here assigned has operated in a much 
greater degree since 1820 than it did previous to that date, and it would 
be unprofitable, therefore, to pursue the inquiry to a later period. 

The preceding statement has been derived from the Yearly Bills of 
Mortality, as compiled by the Society of Parish Clerks; and, although 
entitled to be received with some degree of confidence, does not furnish 
so correct a result as we have now the opportunity of obtaining through 
the office of the Registrar-General. The following figures, which are 
taken from the yearly reports of that department, apply to the whole 
metropolitan district, the population of which in 1841 was 1,915,104. 


Total Mortality Proportion 
Wear. Deaths in the from in each 1000 
Year. Small-Pox. Deaths. 
1838 53,546 3,817 71 
1839 46,100 634 14 
1840 47,030 1,235 26 
1841 46,069 1,053 23 
1842 46,114 360 8 
1843 49 ,332 438 9 
1844 50,423 1,804 36 
Average 48,373 1,384 27 


It thus appears, that although of the above 7 years 2 were years in 
which the smail-pox was experienced with unusual virulence, the average 
yearly mortality by that once fearful disease has been reduced to 1 in 
1,435 of the population. 

It was at one time sanguinely expected that vaccination would speedily 
have eradicated the scourge for which it has, in a great degree, provided 
amild and safe substitute. This expectation has not hitherto been 
accomplished ; and it appears doubtful whether vaccination will ever be 
successfully applied to such an extent. Inoculation has been almost 
entirely discontinued, so that medical men now commonly refuse to per- 
form the operation when applied to for that purpose. Still, from time to 
time, small-pox appears, and, up to the present period, the applications 
for admission into the Small-Pox Hospital on the part of patients to whom 
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the disease has been casually communicated are as numerous as they 
have ever been during any part of the last fifty years. In the course of 
that term the number so admitted has been 10,977, of whom the large 
number of 2,981 have died, being in the proportion of 27 to each 100 
patients. If we divide the whole term into decennary periods, we shall, 
however, find that the disease has of late put on a milder and less fatal 
form than that in which its visitations were made at the commencement 
of the time to which our information reaches, and if we examine the re- 
sult of the cases in the five years from 1794 to 1798, when Dr. Jemer’s 
discovery was made, it will be seen that the mortality was then in a 
higher ratio than has since been experienced, the number of deaths having 
been 371 out of 1,156 cases, or in the proportion of 32-1 to 100, 


Admitted. Died. Proportion of Deaths. 
1794 to 1803 2,007 614 30°5 in 100 
1804 ,, 1813 1,330 410 GLUGCy weg 
1814 ,, 1823 1,336 389 PA) EON, 
1824 ,, 1834 2,810 759 fe 915 
1835 ,, 1844 3,494 809 QB Wists 
10,977 2,981 DiS maar 


The favourable result in the more recent years can hardly have been 
accidental, for accidents of this nature do not occur in regular progression 
through so long a period as fifty years, and the statement above given 
fully bears out the opinion expressed in regard to the comparative mild- 
ness of the disorder as it now exists, and the degree in which medical 
treatment has been successfully applied in arresting its ravages. 

The report of the Census Commissioners for Ireland in 1841 contains 
an elaborate paper by Mr. Wilde, upon the deaths occurring in that part 
of the United Kingdom, during the 10 years ending 6 June, 1841, from 
which the following table has been compiled, showing the number of 
deaths from small-pox, and the proportion which they bore to the total 


; in each year. 
deaths y Mortality Proportion of Deaths 


Total : : eb pened 
ey Mortality. Spaeee in Se oR cee 
1831-2: 148,539 7,189 48 
1833 94,713 4,329 45 
1834 96,623 4,852 50 
1835 101,961 5,809 56 
1836 123,114 6,465 52 
1837 141,688 7,102 50 
1838 1380, 222 Geo) 55 
1839 140, 239 6,704 47 
1840 141,536 6,254 44 
1841 68,739 2,152 31 

(6 months) — 
Total 1,187,374 58,006 48 


The deaths from small-pox during the same period in the City of 
Dublin, amounted to 1,875, the total deaths having been 49,580, show- 
ing the mortality from that disorder to have amounted to barely 38 in 
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each 1,000 deaths, a result very favourable to the metropolis as compared 
with Ireland generally. 

The number of patients admitted into St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
during the fifty-five years between 1790 and 1844 was 236,491, and the 
number of deaths 18,044, being at the rate of 7-63 per cent. Stated in 
quinquennial periods, the numbers and proportions have been :— 


Proportion 
Years. Admitted, Died. of Deaths 
per Cent. 
1790 to 1794 20, 253 1,572 7°76 
Hef hsp ory mitra) 20,801 L657, 8: 
1800 ,, 1804 20,725 1,674 Sie 
1805 ,, 1809 19,185 1,527 8: 
1810 ,, 1814 19,714 1,442 7°31 
1815 pul 819 13,959 1,159 8:30 
1820 ,, 1824 19,683 1,454 7°34 
1825 ,, 1829 23,629 1,643 6°95 
1830 ,, 1834 28,104 1,894 2 
1835 ,, 1839 26,817 2.206 8°22 
1840 ,, 1844 25,623 1,816 7:09 


The small variation observable in the rate of mortality among the 
patients in this hospital during the whole of the above period, extending to 
more than half a century, is very remarkable, and does not certainly 
warrant any conclusions favourable to the progress of the curative art in 
general durmg that interval. In the later periods, however, a large 
number of the milder cases have probably been sent to dispensaries, which 
were not common formerly. Many patients are also now treated at their 
own houses, from want of room in the hospitals, in-patients being only 
admitted in the more serious cases. 

The returns obtained from other general hospitals and medical insti- 
tutions do not embrace a sufficiently long space of time to admit of any 
conclusions being drawn from them as to the progress of the curative 
art. They are curious, however, as presenting results very different from 
each other with respect to the mortality of their patients. That difference 
is no doubt capable of satisfactory explanation, for it would be absurd 
to suppose, that if the regulations and other circumstances attending the 
practice of different hospitals in the same city were alike, the rate of 
mortality should from year to year be so different. The fair inference 
is that the regulations are not the same, or that they are better in some 
hospitals than in others. 

We have seen that in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital the rate of mortalit 
basnever been greater on the average of five years than 8-30 per Be 
in fifty-five years, from 1790 to 1844, the average was 7°63 per cent ; 
and in the concluding five years of the series, thou vonage has ce exly 
| 09 per cent. ; whereas, in other general hospitals of this metro olis, 
which enjoy the advantage of medical and surgical skill on the ss of 
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their officers in no wise inferior to that of the officers of St. Bartholomew’s 
’ 
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ate number of deaths in the Manchester Infirmary, 
hospitals in the kingdom, is fully accounted for 


The large proportion 
one of the best regulated 
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by the severity of the accidents to which the labouring population of that 
town are liable. From this cause it happened, that out of 87 deaths that 
occurred in the infirmary in the second half of 1844, 54 persons died 
within 24 hours after their admission. 

An unfavourable opinion might be at first suggested by the following 
statement of the number of patients who have died, and of those who 
have been cured, at the Lock Hospital, during each decennary period of 
the present century. It must be remarked, however, that the plans pur- 
sued in this hospital, established for the treatment of one particular dis- 
ease, have undergone considerable alteration during this time, and that 
although the proportion of fatal cases occurring in the hospital may have 
increased through the abandonment of a course of practice which more 
speedily removed the specific disease, and occasioned the discharge of 
the patients from the hospital, there is good reason for believing that the 
remedies formerly applied with apparently such good results impaired 
the constitution, and produced a tendency to various chronic disorders, 
which in many cases tended to shorten life, and in yet more rendered 
existence miserable. 


Centesimal Pro- 
Years. Admitted.| Died. | Cured. portion. en 
Deaths. Cures. 
| 

1801 to 1810 4,968 57 3,558 1-147 (25 
1811 ,, 1820 5,392 38 4,001 0:704 (452, 
1821 ,, 1830 5,354 47 Oplae 0°877 69°6 
1831 ,, 1840 5,289 50 4,512 0°945 85°3 
1841 ,, 1844 1,852 3 1,739 0:162 93°9 

(four years.) 
22,855 | 195 | 17,537 | 0°853 | 76°7 


Among the tables compiled by Dr. Mitchell, which are appended to 
the Supplementary Report of the Factory Commissioners, is a return 
of the number of children in Christ’s Hospital, and of the number of 
deaths that have occurred, in each year for twenty years from 1813 to 
1833. It will be seen from this return how exceedingly small the rate 
of mortality has been in the establishment throughout that period. This 
circumstance is highly creditable to the institution, and shows how very 
instrumental in preserving life during the years of childhood are “sub- 
stantial clothing, an abundance of wholesome food, good lodging, health- 
ful exercise in the hours allowed for recreation, and immediate attention 
on the first appearance of sickness under the care of skilful medical men.” 
These are favourable circumstances which have attended the institution 
in an equal degree throughout the period embraced in the table, and 
we must therefore seek for some other reason to account for the yet more 
gratifying fact, that, small as the rate of mortality has been during the 
whole twenty years, there has been a constant tendency to its decrease, 
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so that in the latter years of the series still fewer deaths have occurred 
than did during the earlier years :— 
Ce ae ee ee eee 


Year to Number of Yearto | Number of 
Easter. Children. Deaths: Easter. Children. Deaths 
1814 1,019 7 1824 1,046 14 
1815 1,010 6 1825 1,070 4 
1816 1,031 14 1826 1,085 10 
1817 1,033 ea 1827 1,107 9 
1818 1,037 13 1828 1,104 3 
5,130 51 5,412 40 
1819 1,088 12 1829 TELLO 12 
1820 1,052 6 1830 1,126 i 
1821 1,029 11 1831 1,145 5 
1822 1,046 9 1832 1,156 7 
1823 1,028 6 1833 1,133 5 
| eee Sry ee oe | 
5,193 44 5,670 36 


It thus appears, that in the first five years, viz., from 1814 to 1818, 
the annual mortality was 1 in 100; that in the next five years, from 
1819 to 1823, the rate was only 1 in 118; that in the five years from 
1824 to 1828, it was further diminished to 1 in 135; and that in the 
last quinquennial period from 1829 to 1833, the annual mortality was 
no greater than 1 in 1574 of the children. 

During the whole period embraced by the table, the children in Christ’s 
Hospital continued under the same management as regards clothing, 
lodging, and, in fact, every principal circumstance which apparently could 
exert any influence upon the rate of their mortality, with the exception 
of some little change of diet in the partial substitution of vegetable for 
animal food. The length of time, and the numbers embraced by the 
return, forbid the belief that the favourable result has been the effect 
of accident ; and if we consider that the originally low rate of mortality 
has been rendered more and more favourable in each succeeding five 
years, it is hardly possible to account for the circumstance by any other 
supposition than that of an advance towards a more rational mode of 
discipline, both moral and medical, than was practised in former periods. 

The favourable circumstances shown by Dr. Mitchell to exist in this 
institution during 20 years to 1833 are experienced to the present time, 
as will be seen from the following figures :-— 
ee ale te Cs Se Se ee Se a a ee 


Y. Number of Year Number of isp 
to Basted! Children, Dale to Easter.| Children, Deaths 
1834 1,149 12 1840 1,202 16 
1835 1,163 13 1841 1,245 14 
1836 1,121 8 1842 1,280 3 
1837 1,126 9 1843 1,524 12 
1838 1,134 8 1844 1,345 4 
1839 ,, 1,150 8 1845 1,371 19 

6,843 58 7,767 68 
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In 1840 several deaths occurred from measles and scarlet fever, 
which latter disease was also very fatal in the year ending Easter 1845. 
The following abstract is made from a very interesting statement 
furnished to Her Majesty’s Government by the officers of St. Luke’s 
Hospital for Lunatics. This abstract presents, upon the whole, a consola- 
tory view of the progress of science in the treatment of disease, under the 


PATIENTS DEEMED CURABLE, 


Males. Females. 
Admitted, : Admitted, é 
including the Centesimal including the Centesimal 
Pavindnt Patiours Proportion. Patients Proportion. 
remaining at |Cured.| Died. remaining at Cured.} Died. 
the com- the com- 
mencement of x ‘ mencement of, . 
each Period. pagan |) Died: each Period. Cored Dig. 
1751 to 1760 225 100 16 | 44°4 HEOd, 510 249 24 | 48°8 4:7 
V7.6 ilcouedaediO 355 133 28 | 37°4 7:9 668 284 49 | 42°5 7:3 
L7iAy 5 A7S8D 425 183 30 | 43°0 7:0 808 326 23 | 40°3 2°8 
1781 ,, 1790 554 193 71 | 34°8 | 13:0 904 355 39 | 39°2 4°3 
1791 ,, 1800 967 319 | 146 | 83-0 | 15°1 1,496 630 92 | 42-1 6°1 
1801 ,, 1810 1,234 | 402 | 218 | 82-5 | 17-6 1,700 Vorb 96 | 42-1 5°6 
1811 ,, 1820 1,260 344 | 133 | 27°4 | 10°5 1,558 604 (By as Seiee 4°6 
1821 ,, 1830 1,083 360 58 | 33°2 5°3 1,327 548 48 | 41°3) 3°6 
1831 ,, 1834 356 147 18 | 41°3 5:0 497 223 26 | 44°8 5°2 
1835 ,, 1844 856 389 66 | 45°4 eu 1,270 673 63 | 53:0 4:9 
_ t | ee oe 
{ rou No. ) | Total No. 
admitted. ».9.570| 784 | 37°3 | 11:4 [I< admited. | 4 609] 532 | 45° 0 
6,874 } toniciee 10,052 f|” ae 
PATIENTS DEEMED INCURABLE, 
= 
| 
1754 to 1760 15 2 4 |} 13:3 | 26°6 39 2 5 5eLpal 268 
UAB Real! cee 0) 17 o* 3 bus 1726 381 ae 6 asd 19°3 
LUT 57 b780 15 | 2 13°3 29 1 ksi imines $07: Sewitieis 4 (9) 
1781 ,, 1790 37 ra 9 aie 24°3 56 1 5 | 1:8 9-0 
1791 ,, 1800 Tid 1 22 L338 4 2325 117 4 45 | 3°4 | 38°4 
1801 ,, 1810 70 Rie ill werk i, OO LO 93 be Ds eam V5 Wot uae Seal | 
1811 ,, 1820 79 * 381 89:2 116 an ATi fe 40°5 
1821 ,, 1830 | 84 hoe 38°1 99 3 40} 3:0 | 40°4 
1831 ,, 1834 | 70 a 23 oe 32°8 78 WOW 5 24°3 
1835 ,, 1844 79 2 28 2°5 | 35°4 95 2 27.) Qa) B894 
SSS | = 
i i) ==. 
ean Cy | Total No. | 
|< admitted. 5 | 175 1°9 | 68°3 admitted. S| 7 2932 — : : 
| ORG 7 \ AG \ 15 | 28 4°2 | 64°8 


most distressing form in which it visits our race. The table has been 
made in two divisions—one of patients deemed curable, the other of 
patients deemed incurable. The numbers embraced in the last category 
are too few to admit of any reasoning in regard to them, but this objec- 
tion does not apply to the table of curable patients. The period embraced 
by the table is 94 years, extending from 1751, when the hospital was 
founded, to 1844, during which time 17,540 patients were admitted, of 
whom 16,926 were deemed curable. Of this number 7,179 have been 
cured, and 1,316 have died—the average centesimal proportion of cures 
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being, among the males, 37-3, and among the females, 45:8; while the 
deaths have been 11:4 among males, and 5:3 among females. 

Some points in the foregoing table require explanation. It will be 
seen that in the 380 years which occurred between 1781 and 1810 a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of cures and an increase in the number 
of deaths were experienced among the male patients, while no such irre- 
gularity appears in the case of the females. In the 10 years between 
1801 and 1811 the male cures, which between 1771 and 1780 had been 
43 per cent., were diminished to 32} per cent.; and the deaths, which 
in the earlier period had been no more than 7 per cent., were increased 
to 174 per cent. On referring this subject to the medical officers of the 
hospital, we received the following explanation :—‘ The increase of 
deaths among the males during the period between 1781 and 1800 is 
attributed to the relaxation of the rule of not admitting any patient who 
appeared to be in too weak a state of bodily health to take medicines 
proper for their lunacy, or requiring the attendance of a nurse, and 
which rule, subsequent to 1810, was as strictly enforced as it had for- 
merly been up to 1781.” 

The proportion of cures in the first and last decennary periods were 
more favourable than in any other period of the like duration. The 
favourable proportions fell in the 20 years following 1760, and then 
occurred the relaxation as to the admission of patients which has already 
been explained. Subsequently to 1811 a more favourable result has 
been obtained, and from 1820 this improvement has been experienced 
in a still greater degree. On this subject, the gentlemen to whose ex- 
planations reference has already been made, say,—“ It is probable that 
the decreased number of deaths since 1810 may be attributed to a grow- 
ing improvement among the lower classes as regards their personal 
habits, and to an incr eased degree of skill in the treatment of the insane 
by the medical officer: s.’ These causes are each of them of a gratifying 
nature. Let us hope, as regards the first mentioned, that through the 
continued intellectual and moral advancement of the labouring classes, 
they may be weaned from those habits of intemperance which hitherto 
have formed their chief reproach, and which but too frequently have led 
to those aberrations of mind which have peopled our lunatic asylums. 
That the greater number of patients admitted into the hospital have been 
females, arises, no doubt, from the circumstance that insanity frequently 
follows upon child-bearing. The proportion of cures has also been 
almost uniformly greater among the women than among the men, and 
the unfavourable circumstances ‘that attended the cases uF males between 
1781 and 1811 were not experienced among the females. 

The curative system pursued in Bethlem Hospital was so wholly 
changed about the year 1820, that it would be useless to carry back to 
an earlier period any inquiry concerning the result of the cases admitted 
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into the establishment. The following table contains a statement for 
each year, from 1820 to 1844, inclusive :— 


ee UEEEEEEETEEERRREE EERE 


MALES. Bre ise FEMALES. t Boia in dvi 
quennial periods, quennial periods, 
including the < including the 
Vena 4 Admitted, number remaining|| . A denied) num ber remaining 
including the at the beginning TAC ems) Hit at the beginning 
tet Cured. | Died. ofeach period. Pia Cured. |Died.| of each period. 
fie Bat tae, Cured. | Died. |/or ‘the Aicst yout: Cured. | Died. 
1820 167 28 Z 180 37 6 
1821 5 25 % 85 23 7 
1822 58 23 'S 29°8 | 5° 114 49 8>| 34°8 | 5°9 
1823 60 24 4 98 92 4 
1824 69 25 3 94 38 9 
1825 7 31 9 108 43 7 
1826 69 26 99 47 8 
1827 68 26 ll Si elaile Tigd 88 40 4>| 42°2 | 4°5 
1828 89 t4 6 120 68 3 
1829 81 56 8 119 7 7 
1830 87 39 4) 123 76 8 
1831 87 35 10 137 63 3 
1832 63 23 3 33°7 | 6°6 101 71 3 >| 46°2 | 3°2 
1833 64 25 4 127 59 if 
1834 107 50 10 118 65 2 
1835 114 40 3) 148 if 11 
1836 12r ole 11 149 SUS 
1837 127 60 13 85°79) 7°51 184 97 14 >/48°07 | 6°03 
1838 126 55 10 169 120 10 
1839 122 56 12 178 86 10 
1840 152 69 | 12 | 198 tl ele 
1841 7 61 23 | 174 99 15 
1842 140 62 15 38° 9°22 204 108 7)\45°49 | 5:60 
1843 Wie) i) 13 177 105 12 
1844 133 60 12 172 72° 1 36 


Reckoning males and females together, the centesimal proportions of 
cures and deaths in the quinquennial periods have been— 


Cured. Died. 
1820 to 1824 32°8 5°5 
1825 ,, 1829 40° 5°6 
1830 ,, 1834 41° 4°6 
1835 ,, 1839 42°76 6°67 
1840 ,, 1844 42-29 715 
The centesimal proportions during the whole 25 years have been— 
Cured. Died. 
Males . . 42°34 8-86 
Females. . 50°83 5°91 
Total . . 47°29 7°14 


All patients who are admitted on the curable establishment of Bethlem 
Hospital, and who are not discharged cured or otherwise within twelve 
months from the date of their admission, are discharged at the end of 
that time, unless there be a prospect of their cure, in which case they 
are retained in the hospital. 

The number of lunatics and idiots chargeable to the parishes of 
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England and Wales, in the month of August, 1844, were ascertained 
to ba as follows :— 


_ TT ees 


LUNATICS, IDIOTS, 


Males, Females, Total, Males, Females, Total. 


In 589 Unions . . | 3,356 | 4,294] 7,650] 3,636] 4,066 | 7,702 
Under Local Acts . 443 643 1,086 229 229 458 
Other places. . . 103 134 237 105 ile 222 


3,902 5,071 8,973 3,970 4,412 8,382 


Of the above 17,355 persons, there were maintained— 


Males, Females, Total. 
In County Lunatic Asylums . . . 2,003 2,221 4,224 
mbicensedunouses) ore a ee 1 319 1,629 2,948 
In Union Workhouses. . . . . 2,088 2,592 4,680 
With their friends, or elsewhere . . 2,254 2,790 5,044 
In other places, notin union . . . 208 251 459 
beat 7,872 9,483 17,355 
Their ages were— 
Not exceeding 5 years . 8 
OOM Olyears ee Gee ws) | et me we ewe 56 
TOM NOOR a oud eee ie DIE ee tone 
20) le ot Bhs lel BE no AB. 6 bee aw , 330m 
Spee ahs LAL te 3) bt 3,733 
BOBO ie eae a 3,612 
BOL .60% 14 SWS .1 BIBS ft WEE 2,722 
60 ,, 70 ” ° 1, 727 
70 and upwards . 725 
16,896 
The ages not ascertained of those estimated eat 459 
other places notin union. . . . 17,355 


If to those chargeable to parishes we add 4072 private patients, viz., 
2161 males and 1911 females, we have a total of 21,427 individuals in 
England and Wales declared to be of unsound mind, or | in 775 of the 
population. 

The per centage proportions of cures and deaths occurring in county 
and other public lunatic asylums, during the five years 1840 to 1844, 
were as follows :— 

Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly 


County Asylum. Cures. Deaths, County Asylum. Cures. Deaths. 


Bedford . . | A | shayote) 10°5 | Suffolk . - + « + 16°1 10-8 
Chester’. . . 30°1 11°8 | York, West Riding . . 17:1 13°6 


Cornwall. . & 3) ise! 7°9 | Bristol, St. Peter’s Hos- 
Dorset ase + a s) Lbg6 12°2 Ditale ch) uo re 20eS 19°7 
Gloucester. 4 31°7 10°7 —— 


7°5 LOs7 | Exeter’ <2) geet 70027 56 
16°6 1325 lADCOlig eb ge tase sO Jb 
36°1 11°38 | Laverpool. . % % *.""62°7 


: 
Cs 
ent fs is oo be 

Lancaster. .« « « 
Leicester!. .- « 
. 


Middlesex . ° GPa 9:1 | Northampton. . . . 30°38 14° 

Norfolk . . 7 13°3 19°1 | Wameford, near Oxford 22:4 7°5 
Nottingham . . . . 24°6 9°2| York Asylum .. 7°9 6°8 
MAG ee co Pai stk le 13°7 | Friend’s Retreat, York . AD 5°7 
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The result of the 5946 patients admitted into Bethlem Hospital 
during the 25 years from 1820 to 1844, distinguishing the sexes, 
and dividing the patients into the three classes of curable, incurable, 
and criminal lunatics, will be seen in the following table :— 


From 1820 to 1844 inclusive. 


Curables. Incurables, 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
Remained in hospital 1st — 
January, 1820, pbiading| 
those out on leave of el 29 wa = “ “$8 
sence . 
Admitted. 2,178 3,220 5,398 83 98 181 
2,207 3,272 5,479 111 139 250 
Discharged :— ce |e ec | nee | eee S| | eS 
@ored : . We. 1, C0715) 15718: | «25725 7 23 30 
Uncured . 2) CRO 482 851 1,333 es 4 4 
By request of friends 54 57 1ll 24 19 A3 
Disqualified cases 428 329 757 6 a 6 
Convalescent and no a . 

part wae 23 40 63 : 
Escaped . 3c ote c 1 ee 1 
Died . 134 149 283 36 43 79 
Remaining 31st December, 

1844:— 
Outonleave. . . . 2 14 16 Bi ae 4 
In hospital . . . 77 114 191 37 50 87 
2,207 | 3,272 | 5,479 | 111 139 250 
From 1820 to 1844 inclnsive, 
ee Res eee 2 i ee eee 
Criminals, Total. 
| 
Males, Females. Total. Males, Females, Total. 
Remained in hospital Ist bigs 
January, 1820, including i 
those out on leave of ab- 4 9 50 98 102 200 
Bence! ttt 2 Peele 
Admitted . 123 44 167 2,884 3,362 5,746 
; 164 53 217 2,482 3,464 
Discharged on ee ees | cece cone | eee | ecm SES ee hai 
Curcde eee 37 20 57 1,051} 1,761 | 2,812 
Uncured. . roe 3 se 3 485 855 1,340 
By request of friends sa A 78 76 154 
Disqualified cases ‘ 434 329 763 
Convalescent, and no re- 

POM, Ft es ae : a 23 40 63 
Escaped +. 5 TS ee 1 a 2 2 ] 3 
LOVEE ota Sr . 50 13 63 220 205 425 
Remaining 31st December, 

1844 :— 
Out on leave. 9 
1 a e xs 2 14 16 
In hospital 73 19 92 187 183 370 
164 53 217 2,482 | 3,464 5,946 
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: In the year 1844 there were discharged 260 patients. The length of 
time in which they had remained in the hospital, as well as the circum- 


ee under which they were discharged, are shown in the following 
able :— 
- aS a ee ee eee 


? By request i j 
. oes, Cured. irae eae “a Peet Died. Uncured. 
M. F TT, | MiB T M. F, ea ial | Mili Ty M. F, 4 Be 

lmonth . a 1/1 2 5 1 6 | 3 4 7 

2months . Se) da Sh ah ai il BN 2oly Aue Dl, 9 | <4 

Sms ee et | Lae og el! 1 3 3 el{ si 1 2 

Gyo ae Oa Olen 1 ] . 1 a 2 

eee fee | OE NORIN OO ae il ein 2] 2 

Goes, i ie 6 Ti eloe 1 2 1 3 1 1 

Cee Ee at 5 5 ls é Be) | Wes A 

Si ot a Lav lis 1 i Sais ihe & 1 1 

Chae pom 4 ut 5u he 2 2 2 1 3 % oe 
TOR tetris wes | Ogee | iol ae eee ae ae 
LI Arce aang 2 DARE ae iL: 1 1 1 semis ie 
IUD RES jel tal te al led fl EO Te eels cst 46 
1S a Pasty ele (aM ld SRR 3 ae 1 1 2 
TAS Pei LEAL ait api 3%, ; . poailiels Tull lcs pe 
LoGuntA deli ‘ a | Seer Ll wk i 6 8 | 14 
D Gieaee oy! rete F = ‘ : 3 re 6 6 
17 ” ° . . . . oe s 
US” By ge av [86 3 2 2 4 
NS IRs ae ies : ; ade | eel 
2 Vieiits spe ce) ks : *. jessie : 
VME cits NS, WENT FSS lee ahticeult Fe ‘ , 
2gemalorm anes had || oc ise eadh ae hon |p col) Seeds asl] soll la ah Pe 

OSA {ONE28 | 6 ea) LE U5) | Ea 26056 Ws) ele 26a) SOMET6 


"The return from the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, during 27 years from 
1814 to 1840, show the following results :— 


Proportion of 


Years. Admitted, Cured, Relieved, Discharged, Died. Deaths, * 
1814 to 1818 387 151 85 32 17 . 
1819 ,, 1823 427 176 94 90 55 10°39 
1824 ,, 1828 400 172 105 65 49 9°53 
1829 ,, 1833 462 217 132 37 60 10°25 
1834 ,, 1838 534 252 130 64 70 10°40 
1839 & 1840 280 144 55 28 27 6°17 


* Including the number remaining in the Asylum at the beginning of each period. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Change in relative proportions of Agriculturists, Traders, &c., in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Great Britain—Employment of Adult Males in the United Kingdom in 1831— 
Occupations of Population of Great Britain 1841—Proportions in each County of 
England, 1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841—Numerical Order of Counties relatively to each 
other at different periods—Division of Agricultural Population—Occupiers— Labourers 
—Great Britain and Ireland—Proportions employed in 1831 and 1841 in raising food 
—Advantage of knowing the proportions into which Population is divided—Failure of 
attempts to ascertain this in the earlier enumerations—Results of the attempt in 1841— 
Excise Licenses granted for exercising certain branches of business in 1831 and 1841 
—Division of Employments in Ireland, 1841—Domestic Servants in United Kingdom 
—Employment of Adult Males in United Kingdom in 1841—Employment in Textile 
Manufactures—In Factories—In Mines—In manufacture of Metals—Occupations of 
people in France—Classification of Land-owners—Division of the Soil. 


A cHANGE has for some time been going forward in regard to the rela- 
tive proportions of the inhabitants of this country who are employed in 
agricultural pursuits, or in trade, manufactures, &c. 

The following table will show the variations of this kind, as exhibited 
in Great Britain by the three decennary enumerations preceding that of 


1841 :— 


Comparative Statement of the Numbers and Occupations of Families in England, Wales, 


and Scotland, in the Years 1811, 1821, and 1831, according to the Population Returns of 
those Years respectively ; showing also the Proportions of each Class in Centesimal Parts. 


Centesimal Parts. 
ikea , __ oer ee 
- May int Tote | Bppred eee ae ae $ 
each Year.| Families. pea ee Families. E 2 a Z P 
Ce BS 3 3 
Be}, S| 
1811 | 2,012,391] 697,353 923,588 391,450 |34-7|45°9)19-4| 100 
England 1821 2,346,717) 773,732 | 1,118,295 454,690 /33- |47°6)19-4/ 100 
1831 2,745,336 761,348 |1,182,912 801 ,076 |27°7/43+1]29°2} 100 
1811 129,756| 72,846 36,044 20,866 |56°2/27:7/16°1/ 100 
Wales. 4} 1821 146,706| 74,225 | 41,680] 30,801 /50-6|28-5/20-9| 100 
1831 166,538) 73,195 44,702 48,641 |43°9|26°9/29-2) 100 
ae 402,068] 125,799 169,417 106,552 |31°3)/42°1/26-6) 100 
Scotland 1821 447,960 150,699 190,264 126,997 |29-2)42°5)28-3) 100 
1831 502,301] 126,591 207,259 168,451 |25°2/41°3/33-5| 100 
Gireat 1811 2,544,215] 895,998 1,129,049 518, 868 |35°2)44°4)20+4/ 100 
Briain 162h 2,941,383 978,656 |1,350,239 612,488 |33- 2/45: 9)20-9| 100 
1831 |3,414,175| 961,134 |1,434,873| 1,018,168 |28-2/42-0l29-8) 100 
Re SS esy-asisdsoshsssssscsossanensnssnssnassssist-canea! aasaaiena 
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No comparison can be strictly made between the proportions shown by 
the foregoing table, and the result of the census of 1841, when the occu- 
pations of the people were ascertained, not according to the number of 
families but of individuals. We are enabled, however, to compare the 
two periods, with reference to the occupations of males, 20 years of age 
and upwards, living in 1831 and 1841, and the result cannot be mate- 
rially different from that which would have been shown had the division 
been made as before into families. 


1831 1841 
England and Wales.—Employed in agriculture 13) S169) 995265 
a in trade, manufactures, &c.. 39°11 43°08 
us Otherwise | s= ae om «| « = 29°90 31°27 
100° 100° 
Scotland.—Employed in agriculture . . . . 30°40 27°88 
3 i) tradejyéon su ey, oe Boe 46°60 
S) otherwise? 2 . a) ah. 26°60 25°52 
100: 100° 
Great Britain—Employedin agriculture . . . . 81°51 25°93 
* MA tRAGE, O6Ch is) se) kw 39°65 43°53 
55 Otherwise 30)... | aanene ese: 30°54 
100: 100° 


The circumstance which most requires to be noticed in these state- 
ments is the decrease in the relative numbers of families employed in 
agricultural pursuits. In the course of 30 years the centesimal propor- 
tion of such families has fallen from 35-2 to 25:9, showing that the 
quantity of food for the production of which the labour of seven families 
was formerly employed, is now produced by the labour of five families. 
This is a fact of considerable importance if considered with reference to 
another interesting question, that of the capability of the country to 
continue its present onward course with respect to manufactures, 
notwithstanding the physical impossibility under which it is placed, of 
adding in any material degree to the extent of soil whence the greater 
quantity of food then needed must be derived. 

The alteration indicated by the foregoing tables will appear in a more 
striking point of view if a calculation be made of the positive increase in 
number of the families in each of the three classes, during the 20 years 
1811 to 1831. It will then be seen that, while the increase in the num- 
ber of families altogether was after the rate of 34 per cent., the addition 
to those of the agricultural class has been only 73 per cent., those of the 
trading and manufacturing class having received an accession to their 
numbers of 27 per cent., and those of all other classes having been in 
the same time very nearly doubled in number. 

The further subdivision of the population, as relating to males 
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It will be seen that the proportion of males 20 years of age and up- 
wards is greater in families employed in agriculture than in the remain- 
ing classes or divisions, and it may be inferred that the population does 
not mcrease so rapidly in proportion to its numbers among agricultural 
families as among the remaining portions of the people—an effect which 
may probably be owing in some degree to greater longevity, caused by 
the superior healthfulness of the country ; still more, perhaps, to the less 
exciting nature of country employments which occasion less wear and tear 
to the animal frame than is experienced in towns, where the interests of 
men bring them more directly into collision, and where, if the satisfaction 
attendant upon success is more attainable, the harassings and disappoint 
ments of life are more frequently experienced ; but in addition to those 
causes comes the fact, that there is a constant tendency of the rural 
population to seek employment in towns, so soon as that. period of life is 
attained at which occupation is assumed, while there is no tendency on 
the part of young persons born in towns to seek employment in country 
districts. 

The following more elaborate table of the occupations of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, as ascertained in 1841, has been compiled from 
the Reports of the Census Commissioners. It affords the best abstract 
that has hitherto been attainable upon this important branch of political 
arithmetic.—=See pp. 56, 57. 

It may be interesting to know the proportions in regard to occupations 
into which the population of each county in England is divided, and the 
variations in this respect which each has undergone during the thirty 
years that have elapsed between 1811 and 1841. For this purpose the 
following two tables (pp. 58, 59) have been constructed. The first of 
them shows the centesimal proportion which each class bore to the 
other two classes at the several enumerations of 1811, 1821, 1831, 
and 1841; while the second table shows the numerical order in which 
each county stood at those periods relatively to the other counties. 
For this latter purpose the population has been divided into only two 
classes, viz.—agriculturists and others. The reason for this classifica- 
tion will be at once apparent on inspection of the first table. The 
glaring discrepancies observable in the proportions at different periods 
of the third or miscellaneous class of the population, render it evident 
that no very precise rule has been used for determining into which of 
the two non-agricultural classes a considerable number of families 
should be placed. By adopting only two divisions or classes, this diffi- 
culty is removed, and a greater degree of certainty upon the subject 
is attained. The persons appointed to prepare the returns might easily 
fall into errors in classing traders and followers of professions ; but 
could hardly fail to distinguish from all others those families who drew 


their support from agricultural occupations. 
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Agriculture. Trade, Manufactures, &c. Other Classes. 

COUNTIES. 

~ 14811] 1821/1831 1841] 1811 | 1821 | 1831 | 1841 | 1811 | 1821 | 1831 | 1841 
| 
dford . . . |63°1{|61°9]| 56°8|37°0| 27:9 | 27°8| 25°7/35°6| 9°0|10°3|17°5 | 2774 
ae Be ts. at a 53°3| 45-2 | 32°7|30°3| 31-7] 31-8 | 25°3| 16°2| 15-0| 23-0 | 42°0 
Bucks . . . |53°3/57°6| 53°0|36°6| 33-4 | 28°8] 26-4 | 32°8 | 11°3| 13-6 | 20°6 | 30°6 
Cambridge . . | 61:0| 60°7| 533 | 39°3|25-2| 27°2| 27-2) 25°3| 13-8] 12-1) 19°5 | 35°4 
Chester . . . |36°8}34°8 25-2] 15°1 51°8| 52°1| 53°9 | 52°9| 11°4| 13-1 | 20-9 | 32:0 
Cornwall. . ~. |39:5137°7 30°7 | 20°9 24-8} 30°3| 22°3|24°7 | 35°7 | 32°0/ 47-0 | 54°4 
Cumberland. . | 38°3|35°5!30°5 | 21°6| 40-3] 41°3| 34°5/ 36:0) 21°4| 23°2) 35:0] 42°4 
Derby . . . |38:2|34°4/27-+5/17°3|42-2|48°4| 43-0 | 46°3| 19°6| 17-2) 29-5 | 36°4 
Devon . . . |41°6|40°8/34°8 | 24:8/39-0| 37°5| 32°7|31°6 | 19°4| 21-7 | 32°5 | 43°6 
Dorset . . . |48°4|48°9|43°4/30°1 | 35-8] 35°7 | 30-1 | 30°5| 15°8| 15°4/ 26:5 | 394 
Durham . 26°2|20°5}15°3 11°9|43°5| 44-0] 33°8 | 37°3 | 30°3 | 35°5 | 50°9 | 50°8 
Essex. . « . |55°2|55°7|52°9 | 39°0|27-5 | 28°8 | 28-0 | 24°6/17°3/15°5/19°1 | 36°4 
Gloucester . . |33°4|32°1|25°4|17°4| 48-3 | 49-8 | 39-7 | 36°3| 18°3| 18-1] 34-9 | 46°3 
Hereford. . . |62°7|61°8| 54:3 | 34°8|25°1]25°7 | 25-9 | 23°6 | 12°2| 12°5/19°8 | 41:6 
Hertford. . . |52°8|51°5|45-4/31°7/31°5 | 30°3 | 29°2|31°7| 15°7| 18°2| 25°4 | 36°6 
Huntingdon . . |60°9]61°9 | 55°3 | 40°5 | 25-0} 28°2| 26-0 | 25°6) 14-1} 9:9)18°7|33°9 
Kent. . . . |35°5|35°9|32°6 | 21°7/36°7 | 35°1 | 30°38 | 25-3 | 27°8 | 29°0 37-1 | 53°0 
Lancaster . . |14°4/11:2| 9:5] 6°7|70°7.| 74:9 | 66°7 | 62°9/| 14-9 | 13:9 | 23-8 | 30°4 
Leicester. . . 137°2|35°4| 29°3 | 20°1]54°11]/ 55:1) 54°5/48-9| 8°7) 9-5/16+2/;31:0 
-Lincoln . |58°7 | 59°4| 54°38 | 40°0 125-9 | 26°9 | 26°21 94-4) 15°41 18-7] 19°5 | 35°6 
Middlesex . . | 4°1] 3°6] 3°1| 2°5/61-°0 61°6|55°4 | 42-9] 34-9] 34*8 | 41-5 | 54°6 
Monmouth . . | 46°3| 42°6| 28°2/15°4|38°4/ 43-5] 43°3|31°4|15°3| 13:9] 28°5 | 53°2 
Norfolk . . 50°1|48°8 | 44°7 | 32°8 |36°7 | 35:2 | 34°3| 31-8 | 13°2!]16°0| 21-0] 85°4 
Northampton . |49°7|53°4 | 46-8 | 34°1|39°4/32°9 | 32°9 | 35-6 | 10°9| 13-7] 20-3 | 30°3 
Northumberland | 29-0 | 26:8 | 20:9 | 17:4 |43°8| 47:7 | 29°5| 37-5 | 27°2|25°5| 49°6| 45:1 
Nottingham . . | 36°7|35°3| 28-3 | 20°2|56-5|56°6| 54°3|51-1] 6°8| 8°1/17°4|28°7 
Oxford . . « |54°6| 55-3) 48-1 | 34-9 |30°6 | 31°1 | 29°8 | 29:2 | 14°8 | 13°6 | 22+1 | 35°9 
Rutland . . . [56°9]61°3/|54°9 | 41°3 | 28°9 | 26°2| 26°3 | 24°3 | 14°2| 12°5/ 18-8 | 34-4 
Salopie sb. 42°3 | 44-2 | 36-8 | 28°4/42-5|44-0| 34-9 | 28-9/15°2/ 13-8] 28-3 | 42°7 
Somerset. . .~ |43°6/42°8 | 36-0 | 25:0/37°7| 36:9 | 33°4| 31-8] 18°7 | 20°3| 30-6 | 48°2 
Southampton . | 42-0} 41-9! 35-2  25-3|35°4| 34-2 | 32°4 | 26-7 | 22°6 | 23-9 | 32-4 | 48-0 
Stafford . . . |29:4|26°6/|21-7)|14-5154°3]|61°7 | 52°2|47°5| 16°3| 11-7] 26-1 | 38:0 
Suffolk . 2 . |55°5)55:9)51°2 | 38°2/31-8|31°6| 29-4 | 27°5| 12°7|12°5/19°4|34:3 
Surrey . . . /17°1/16*8)13°4)10°2/48°5 | 52°7| 45°5|37°8| 34°4| 30°5/ 41-1 | 52:0 
Sussex - . |54°9/50°3 | 42°6 | 30°5 | 29-8 | 35:5 | 338-2 | 24-9] 15°83] 14:2] 24-9] 43-6 
Warwick. . . |30°8|27°9/ 21-9) 14°4/60:7]65°2]59:9|52-4| 8-5} 6:°9/18:2|33:2 
Westmoreland . | 49-0] 48:8  40°6 | 27-8 |30°5/| 36:4] 37:4] 82-8|20°5|14°8| 22-0 |39:4 
Walltst. 2 po) mre a5 aed 52°4 | 48+5 | 36-3 35:5] 35-6 | 30°2 | 27-9| 10:41 12-0] 21-3 | 35-8 
Worcester . .~ |40°5|38'2) 82°1 | 25:2|49-°4/47-6| 42:0] 41-7] 10:1] 14:2] 25-9 | 33-1 
York, E. Riding. | 40-1] 38-2 85-2 | 29-0|35-°7| 41-1] 29-3 | 31-3| 24-2/ 20-7] 35-5 | 39-7 
» N.Riding. | 46-2] 43-2) 44-1] 34-5 /30:3|30-0| 27:7 | 29-0) 23-5 | 26-8 | 28-2] 36-5 
» W. Riding. | 23-1]19°6 | 18-2/|10-7|64-8)]67-4| 69-4] 61°7412-1] 13:0] 12-4 | 27-6 
| 


-- —— 


The mode of computation adopted in 1841 for determining the occu- 
pations of the people, differed from that employed at the three preceding 
periods, so that no perfect comparison can be made as to the result. If 
we exclude from the examination the columns for 1841, it will be seen 
that eight, or one-fifth part by number, of the English counties maintained 
unaltered, during 20 years, their relative positions as regards the employ- 
ments of their inhabitants. These counties were— 

Bedford, which is chiefly agricultural ; Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, which have a mixed population; and Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, 
and Warwickshire, two of which are metropolitan counties, while the 
remaining two are at the head of the manufacturing counties. 
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Table showing the Numerical Order in which the different Counties of England stood rela- 
tively to each other, with reference to the Proportional Number of their Population who 
were engaged in Agriculture or otherwise, at each of the Decennary Enumerations of 1811, 
1821, 1831, and 1841. 


HS 


1811 1821 1831 1841 
COUNTIES. r a a 
Agri- Other Agri: Other Agri- Other Agri- 
“Ghar | lame | Chr | Clases | Sec | Canes, | HE | anes 

Bectords. els a tas 1 42 1 42 1 42 10 33 
Berkse ec" a be 6 12 31 12 31 14 29 12 31 
Bucks C 13 30 7 36 7 36 7 36 
Cambridge . . 3 40 5 38 6 37 8 35 
esters. ss 31 12 32 ll 834 9 34 9 
Cornwall Oris |.) PUL 16 27 16 Oy 16 2 14 
Cumberland . . 28 15 29 14 28 15 26 17 
Derby Ye Bares ey 29 14 383 10 32 jb 32 ll 
Mevonlw. Hien: 24 19 24 19 24 19 22 21 
DOrsete ce 18 25) 16 27 17 26 21 22 
Durham”. 7: 38 5 38 5 39 4 38 5 
Hssexigi as) ,aiehiy's 8 35 9 34 8 35 8 40 
Gloucester. . . 84 9 34 9 33 10 31 12 
Hereford 3. 4. 2 2 41 3 40 4 39 4 39 
Hertfordiina leo: 14 29 14 29 13 30 15 28 
Huntingdon r 4 39 2 41 2 41 5 38 
Kent wo ee 33 10 28 15 23 18 2 16 
Ibaneaster’ .. .%  f 41 2 41 2 Al 2 41 2 
Leicester . . . 30 13 30 13 29 14 30 13 
Winco. tee 5 38 6 37 5 38 1 42 
Middlesex . . . 42 1 42 1 42 1 42 1 
Monmouth. . . 19 24 22 21 31 12 35 8 
INOPLOlKs) Crees 15 28 17 26 TS 28 16 oi 
Northampton . . 16 27 11 52 12 31 13 30 
Northumberland . oH 6 36 vl 37 6 33 10 
Nottingham Ce oh 32 ll 31 12 30 13 28 1s) 
Oxford) Wiis 10 83 10 Be! ll 32 14 29 
Rutland's ts 6, fa 6 37 4 39 3 40 2 41 
Salop ete te 6 22 21 19 24 20 23 19 24 
Somerset o2)/0s0.4 21 22 21 22 21 22 23 20 
Southampton ane 23 20 23 20 22 21 25 18 
Stanord. « 2.5 36 7 37 6 36 7 37 6 
Snffollote mci 7 36 8 35 9 34 9 34 
SOrreva ok deat oe Me 40 8 40 3 40 3 39 4 
Massexs, 48", 9 34 15 28 18 25 18 25 
Warwick . . . 35 8 35 8 35 8 36 7 
Westmoreland. . 17 26 18 25 19 24 20 23 
Wiltshire . . 11 32 13 30 10 33 6 37 
Worcester'. . . 25 18 25 18 26 17 24 19 
York, East Riding A 26 17 26 17 23 20 17 26 

; North Riding 20 23 20 23 16 27 b tl! 32 

» West Riding 39 4 39 4 38 5 40 3 


If the returns for 1841 are included, it will still be seen that there 
has been but little change since 1811 in the relative position of the 
counties as respects agricultural employment. Berkshire, Durham, 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, and Middlesex, occupy the place which they 
filled in 1811; Buckinghamshire, Cumberland, Devonshire, Essex, 
Gloucestershire, Kent, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Northumber- 
land, Nottinghamshire, Rutlandshire, Shropshire, Wiltshire, Worces- 
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tershire, the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire, have taken a higher 
relative position as agricultural divisions ; while all the remaining 
divisions of England have changed their rank in the opposite direction. 
As regards Monmouthshire, the alteration has been occasioned by the 
great increase in the number of coal mines and in the smelting and 
manufacturing of iron; and the change that has taken place in Sussex 
is owing to the rapid growth of its watering-places, Brighton, Worthing, 
and Hastings. 

In addition to the general divisions of the people into three great 
classes, as already explained, an attempt was made in 1831 to subdivide 
the males 20 years of age and upwards, and to some extent that attempt 
was successful. Among the males employed in agriculture a very 
important distinction was drawn between occupiers of land who employ 
labourers, other occupiers of land who cultivate their holdings without 
such assistance, and labourers who are employed by occupiers in the 
first subdivision. The proportion of the population in Ireland, which is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, is more than double the proportion so 
employed in Great Britain, but the subdivision just noticed exhibits in 
a yet more striking point of view the wide difference that exists in the 
customs and condition of the inhabitants of the two islands. In Great 
Britain about two-sevenths of the agriculturists were in 1831 occupiers 
of land, and these were divided in nearly equal proportions into those 
who do and those who do not employ labourers; the agricultural 
labourers form the remaining five-sevenths of the class.. In Ireland 
only about one-thirteenth part of the agriculturists above twenty years 
of age were occupiers employing labourers, while the remaining twelve- 
thirteenths were divided almost equally into occupiers without labourers, 
and labourers for others who are not occupiers. The average number 
of labourers to each occupier employing them is by no means equal in 
the two parts of the kingdom, being at the rate of 43 labourers to each 
employing occupier in Great Britain, and as high as 5? labourers to 
each employing occupier in Ireland. é 

The course adopted by the Census Commissioners for Ireland of 
ascertaining the occupations of the people in families, and of also stat- 
ing the employment of adult males, affords another element for the 
elucidation of questions connected with the progress of the population. 
The variance between the Irish and the English returns as respects the 
age at which occupations are stated—viz., 15 in Ireland and 20 in 
England-—prevents that close comparison between the condition of the 
two populations which it would be interesting to make. The number 
of families in Ireland in 1841, was 1,472,787, of whom 974,188, or 
66°15 per cent., were engaged in agricultural pursuits. The eanaher 
of males 15 years old and upwards, was 2,341,895, of whom 1,643,082 
or 70°16 per cent. were employed in producing food, so that each 1000 
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of the whole number of families furnished 1115 adult males to the 
ranks of agriculture, while each 1000 families in those ranks furnished 
1686 male adults occupied, as employers or labourers, in producing 
food. From the data above given, it will appear, how very different in 
regard to the occupations of the people are the populations of Great 
Britain and Ireland. While a rapid change has been going forward in 
England and Scotland, where the proportionate number of persons 
engaged in agriculture is continually and rapidly diminishing, Ireland 
in that respect continues stationary, or indeed moves slightly in the 
contrary direction. 

In 1831 the division of the people as regarded occupations was such 
in Great Britain that 315 persons were employed in raising agricultural 
produce for themselves and 685 other persons ; 2. ¢., LOOO persons suf- 
ficed to provide food for 8174 persons, including themselves. In 1841, 
it appears that 251 persons raised the food necessary for themselves 
and 749 other persons, or 1000 persons employed in agricultural 
processes supplied the wants, as respects food, of 3984 persons, includ- 
ing themselves. One person thus raising nearly all the food of home 
production consumed by four persons. 

In Ireland, the labour of 657 persons was required in 1831 to raise 
the food demanded by themselves and 3438 other persons ; 7. ¢., 1000 
persons supplied food for only 1522 persons, including themselves ; and 
in 1841, it required the labour of 662 persons to raise a supply for 
themselves and 338 others, or 1000 persons engaged in agricultural 
employment as farmers and labourers provided food for only 1511 
persons, including themselves. 

Some considerable allowance must be made for the quantity of 
agricultural produce exported from Ireland, and for the quantity 
imported into Great Britain from Ireland and from foreign countries, but 
we have no sufficient data available for determining the exact degree of 
that allowance. Without taking that circumstance into the account it 
would appear that the labour of 1000 persons in Great Britain is equal 
to that of 2636 persons engaged in farming operations in Ireland. 

We have seen that the proportionate number of persons employed in 
agriculture in Great Britain has been continually lessening, a fact 
which might have been foreseen by persons acquainted with the im- 
provements that have been introduced into farming operations since the 
beginning of the present century, and especially of late years 3 but it 
could hardly have been foreseen, that while the population has made 
such rapid strides as we know it to have made, the absolute number of 
the population engaged in agriculture should have diminished. Phis 
however is the fact. In 1831 the number of adult males employed im 
agriculture in Great Britain was 1,248,057 out of a population of 
16,539,318 ; but in 1841, with our numbers increased to 18,720,394, 
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the adult males so employed were only 1,207,989, or fewer than at the 
preceding census by 35,068 persons. 

Increased productive power on the part of the inhabitants of any 
country is in itself an evidence of the progress of the people in civiliza- 
tion. In times when the greater part of the productive labour of a 
country is required for raising the necessaries of life, the means of ob- 
taining conveniences or the productions of other climates must be 
extremely limited. In countries where the labour of a man, applied to 
the cultivation of the soil, should be capable of producing only a bare 
subsistence for himself, it is plain that society could never advance im the 
scale of civilization. But if, by means of improved implements or better 
methods of culture, the labour of two men could be made to provide for 
the subsistence of three, the labour of the third man would be set free 
for the production of surplus articles, which would add to the sum of the 
general convenience. It is long before communities arrive at such a 
state of improvement as will admit of so considerable a. number as one- 
third of the population being spared from the cultivation of the soil. 
Ireland is not much advanced beyond this state at present. In the 
absence of all precise information in regard to the produce of the soil in 
this kingdom, only an approximation to the truth can be attained. 
Taking the best data that can be had, it appears that the labour of nine- 
teen families is required to produce, annually, 1160 quarters of all kinds 
of grain, being at the rate of 61 quarters for each family. Applying 
this rule to the case of Ireland, it will appear that the labour of 42,737 
families is required in order to raise the average quantity of grain that 
has been annually sent to England and Scotland during the twenty years 
from 1825 to 1844. If this number of families be deducted from the 
entire number who are employed in agriculture in Ireland, it will be 
found that the labour of 931,451 families, being 632 in every 1000, is 
required for raising food for the use of the native population. Some 
abatement must indeed be made from this large proportion on account 
of the number of animals reared and converted into food for the con- 
sumption of England and of other countries. No means exist for ascer- 
taining the precise number of these animals; but admitting that number to 
be very considerable, it cannot materially alter the proportion here stated. 

The advantage of being able to classify and compare the numbers of 
the population who have applied themselves at different periods to dif- 
ferent pursuits is exceedingly great, as enabling us to estimate and to 
mark the progress of the country. It is to be regretted that the attempt 
at this classified enumeration, which was made at the census of 1801, 
was s0 far unsuccessful that it would be wrong to build any argument 
upon it. On this subject, Mr. Rickman, in his interesting preface to the 
abstract of the returns of 1831 (page ix.), says, ‘‘ The question of 1801, 
relating to the occupation of persons, was found in practice to produce 
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no valuable result. In some cases a householder seemed to understand 
that the females of his family, his children and servants, ought to be 
classed with himself; in some cases he returned them in the negative 
class, as being neither agricultural nor commercial ; in some cases he 
omitted them entirely. Thus the failure of the question became manifest, 
and the worthless answers were entered without attempt at correction.”’ 

The failure here mentioned occasioned the adoption of a different 
course at the enumerations of 1811, 1821, and 1831. That course 
and its result cannot be better stated than in the words of Mr. 
Rickman :— 

“The question concerning occupation or employment, as amended in 
the Population Acts of 1811, 1821, and 1831, inquires what number of 
families (not of persons) are chiefly employed in, or maintained by, 
agriculture? How many by trade, manufacture or handicraft? and 
how many families are not comprised in either of these classes? and in 
general the answers appear to have been made with care and distinctness 
in the years 1811 and 1821; but a more particular classification was 
thought to be desirable and practicable in 1831; and it was recom- 
mended to the Committee of the House of Commons to ask the occupa- 
tion or employment of every male 20 years of age ; not only because he 
is then usually settled in his vocation, but because the number of males 
under 20 years of age, and the number upwards of 20 years of age, was 
found to have been so equal in the enumeration of 1821, that any con- 
siderable deviation from that obvious proportion was likely to induce 
further inquiry, and correction in every case suspected of error, for in the 
enumeration of 1821 the males under 20 were 3,072,392—upwards of 
20, 3,002,200, including all the males whose ages were then ascer- 
tained. In the enumeration of 1831, the males known to be under 20 
were 3,941,495—upwards of 20, 3,944,511, (the army, navy, &e., are 
not included ;) indeed the increase of population in Great Britain has 
not been materially accelerated or retarded since the year 1801, having 
been always about one and a-half per centum per annum.” 

After explaining the subdivisions adopted in 1831, with regard to the 
agricultural class, Mr. Rickman proceeds— ; 

“The number of those employed in manufacture is next asked, and 
the species of manufactures, as far as such can be distinguished and 
designated in a note. ‘These notes are collected into a summary at the 
end of each county, not in columns, which was impracticable, but in 
narrative, such as each individual case permitted or required. 

«The number of those employed in retail trade and handicraft, as 
distinguished from manufacture, appears in the next column ; this was 
supposed to be capable of subdivision, and after much consideration and 
correspondence with the members of Parliament who had constituted the 
Committee on the Population Bill, a list was issued with each schedule, 
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containing one hundred of the most usual denominations of retail trade 
and handicraft. 

“This list was known to contain far less than the entire number of 
trades in large towns, especially in the metropolis, where, in the result, 
no less than 426 subdivisions of trade were found to exist; buta greater 
number than 100 would have been inapplicable and even perplexing in 
rural parishes, and the space left at the bottom of the list, as well as the 
list itself, was so attentively and correctly filled, that the defective spe- 
cification does not exceed one in 112 males upwards of 20 years of age 
employed in retail trade or handicraft ; the lists returned by all the 
parishes constituting the metropolis do not present a single defect: a 
remarkable instance of accuracy.” 

In the table last inserted, showing the numerical order in which the 
counties of England stood relatively to each other as regarded the occu- 
pations of their inhabitants in 1811, 1821, and 1831, the population was 
divided into only two classes—agriculturists and others, and a reason 
was given for the adoption of this division in preference to that made in 
the population returns, grounded upon the degree of uncertainty that 
accompanied the division of other classes, and which rendered abortive 
all attempts to separate the proportions of those employed in “trade, 
manufactures and handicraft,’ from the division comprehended under 
the description of “all other families.’ 

That degree of uncertainty is clearly shown in the ‘“ comparative 
statement of the numbers and occupations of families,” (see page 52,) 
where the centesimal parts exhibited by the three divisions were stated 
to have been as follows at the three last enumerations in Great 
Britain :— 


Years. Agriculture, Trade, Others. 

1811 35°2 44°4 20°4 100 
1821 33°2 45:9 20°9 100 
1831 28°2 42° 29°8 100 


It would appear from this calculation that a very considerable part 
of the population—4 out of 46—had withdrawn themselves, between 
1821 and 1831, from the pursuits of trade, manufactures, and handi- 
craft, a circumstance well known to be altogether at variance with the 
fact. The summary of the returns of 1831, respecting the occupations 
of males 20 years of age and upwards, throws considerable light upon 
the subject, by exhibiting them under several subdivisions. The males 
belonging to the families included in the non-agricultural and non-manu- 
facturing classes were then given under four distinct heads of description, 
viz :— 

Capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated men. 

Labourers employed in labour not agricultural. 

Other males, 20 years of age, except servants. 

Male servants, 20 years of age. 
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The whole number of males included under these heads amounted to 
1,137,270. Of these, 608,712 were actually employed in labour which, 
although, strictly speaking, it was neither manufacturing nor trading, 
was yet necessary to the successful prosecution of some branch of trade 
or manufactures, such as mining, road-making, canal-digging, inland 
navigation, &c. The number of male domestic servants of 20 years and 
upwards amounted to 78,669. As for the males, 235,499 in number, 
to whom no particular calling has been assigned, a very large propor- 
tion of them were doubtless those among the labouring classes, who had 
arrived at ages or were subject to infirmities which prevented them from 
longer working. It may thus be seen how very small is the proportion 
of persons arrived at maturity who are not employed in some one or other 
of the occupations whereby the sum of the national wealth or conve- 
nience is advanced. Without making any allowance for the superan- 
nuated or infirm, it appeared that profitable, and, for the most part, 
manual occupations might be assigned to 3,494,622 persons out of 
3,944,511, being a proportion of 886 in every 1000 males 20 years of 
age in Great Britain; while among the remaining 449,889 were to be 
found a large proportion whose professional labour is essential to the 
health, the instruction, the convenience and the security of their fellow 
citizens. If the number of males included in the army and navy and as 
seamen in registered vessels (277.017) be taken into the calculation, the 
proportion of 114 males not employed either in manual labour or some 
other species of active occupation in every 1000 of the male population, 
which results from the above statement, will be reduced to 106. 

It will be seen, on referring to the table at page 57, that the number 
of male persons 20 years of age and upwards, living in and belonging to 
Great Britain in 1841, was 4,932,453, of whom 1,207,989 were em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits; 2,027,635 were engaged in trade, 
commerce, and manufactures; 548,548 were employed in unclassed 
labour, not agricultural ; 123,596 composed the army of the United 
Kingdom at home and abroad; 189,270 comprised the navy, national 
and mercantile, fishermen, &c.; 61,331 were engaged in the learned 
professions—diyinity, law, and physic; 15,961 were employed in the 
civil service of government ; 22,882 in municipal and parochial offices ; 
163,657 were in domestic service ; 72,887 were alms-people, pensiohers, 
paupers, lunatics, and prisoners ; 94,360 were following various pursuits 
requiring education, including those engaged in imparting knowledge to 
others. Of the remaining 404,337 adult males, 129,855 were ascertained 
to be persons of independent means, leaving 274,482 im respect of whose 
occupations no particulars were given. It would be wrong to consider 
this last-named number of persons as living without occupation. They 
comprise among them persons who slept in barns and tents on the night 
preceding the day of enumeration ; but if we assume that the whole num- 
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ber were unemployed, they and persons of independent means amount to 
no more than 82 in each 1000 of the male adult population. 

The specification given in the population returns of 1831, of the retail 
trades and handicrafts followed by the families in Great Britain, who 
were represented by 1,159,867 males 20 years of age and upwards, 
(see p. 54,) was not calculated to throw any light upon the inquiry 
wherein we are engaged; nor could it in any considerable degree be 
made useful in statistical investigations. That specification would lead 
to many erroneous conclusions, in consequence of some one branch of a 
man’s trade being frequently given, to the exclusion of others as impor- 
tant. It will sufficiently justify this objection to state a very few of the 
anomalies which the statement presents. Thus there were in England, 
according to this specification, 5030 coachmakers, and but 1 coach-spring 
maker. The whole kingdom is stated to give employment to only 3 
coffin-makers, each of whom would therefore be called upon to provide 
about 300 coffins daily throughout the year. One drug-grinder alone 
appears, while the druggists whom he is to supply amount in number to 
5423. It cannot be necessary to go further into this alphabet of trades 
in order to show, from internal evidence, the little dependence to be 
placed upon it, but having been induced to test the list in some of its 
particulars by means of another statement which cannot be otherwise than 
accurate, the result is here given. 

The number of licenses issued by the Commissioners of Excise, upon 
every one of which a duty is levied, affords as sure an indication as can 
well be had upon the subject. Some men may carry on a trade for 
which a license is legally necessary, without taking one from the office, 
but it may be presumed that nobody will pay for a license who does not 
pursue the calling for which it qualifies him. 

The following list of the number of excise licenses issued to certain 
classes of traders in 1831, the year to which the specification of trades 
relates, is taken from the Official Tables of the revenue, &c., compiled 
by the Beard of Trade. By its side we have placed the numbers of 
persons who, according to the population abstract, follow the several 
callings mentioned. 


ss ees 


r i Number of Trades, 
Description of Dealers, Number of Excise | according to the 
Licenses issued. Population 

Abstract. 
Bréwérs sj) «6 2c 42,907 5,765 
Maltsters . ie 12,716 6,970 
Soap-makers . . . . 276 20 
Spirit-dealers. . 2. 67,500 4,031 
Wca-dealers Albena ar ane 89,202 3,456 
Tobacco-dealers oa Ss 150,843 2,224 
Wine-dealers. 2... 22,553 1,594 

(sh 
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Many licenses for brewing, and for dealing in wine, spirits, and 
tobacco, are taken out by publicans, but the entire number of this class, 
including all the keepers of “ beer-shops,” who do not of course take 
out such licenses, amounts to no more than 61,231. The number of 
licenses granted to publicans for the sale of spirits or wine, in addition 
to beer, in 1831, was only 20,638. As regards tea-dealers, the discre- 
pancy would not be remedied by comprehending under that name all 
who figure in the specification as grocers, and the number of whom, 
(including the numerous tribe of green-grocers) amounts only to 22,147. 
A sufficient number of tobacco-dealers to account for the number of 
licenses will not be got together if all the grocers, tea-dealers, and pub- 
licans in the specification are taken into the account. It must be evident 
from these facts, that such a specification as this is perfectly useless. 

For the purpose of comparison, the number of excise licenses granted 
in 1841 for carrying on the trades just enumerated is here given. 


England. Scotland, 
Browersm cae onibe Gert ou aaueoe 433 
Maltsters ee Oren erg 25.8 1,680 — 
Soap-makers co 150 17 
Spirit-dealers . . . 56,012 15,720 
Tea-dealers . . « . 82,063 13,357 
Tobacco-dealers . . . 158,344 13,661 
W ine-dealers Nr tere, 24170 2,948 


The statement of the occupations of males, 20 years of age and 
upwards in Ireland in 1831, left even a smaller proportion than were 
found in Great Britain to belong to the non-labouring part of the com- 
munity. Out of 1,867,765 males of mature age, 1,277,054 were classed 
as agriculturists; the manufacturing and trading classes employed 
324,584; the labourers not employed in agriculture were stated as 
89,876; and male servants 20 years of age and upwards, 54,142; 
leaving only a residue of 172,109 persons to comprehend the capitalists 
and professional men, as well as the really unproductive members of the 
community. These numbers exhibit 908 and 92 as the relative propor- 
tions of employed and unemployed persons in Ireland in that year, and 
the latter class must be diminished by the clergy and members of the 
liberal professions. 

In the specification of occupations in Ireland in 1841, the age of 15 
was assumed instead of 20, as in Great Britain, for determining the num- 
bers employed. 

It will be seen from the following Table that out of 2,341,895 male 
persons 15 years of age and upwards, there were then only 128,438, or 
55 in each 1000, not engaged in some settled occupation ; a very extra- 
ordinary result, if we consider the tender age at which the inquiry was 
made to apply, an age at which many of the sons of persons in the middle 


rank of life would be still engaged in study. ' 
Fr 6 


MALES. 
OCCUPATIONS, 15 Years Wades 
and over. 15 Years, 
Ministering to Food— 

As Producers. . - (1,594,682 | 102,952 
Preparers . 21,493 392 
Distributors . 26,907 205 

Ministering to Clothing— 
As Manufacturers of } 
Materials. . . 115, 670 me 
Handicraftsmen, 
and Dealers . I 95,942 2,738 
Ministering to Lodging, 
Furniture, Machinery, 158,349 2,298 
&e. eee a 
Ministering to Health. . 4,081 1 
» Charity 106 oe 
$ Justice. . 19,483 2 
3 Education . 11,381 13 
“ Religion . 6,054 1 
Various Arts and Employ- 
ments, not included in 158,339 14,740 
the foregoing .. . 
2,213,457 | 128,768 
Residue of Population not 
having specified occupa- 
tions, and including un- 128,438 |1,548,913 
employed persons, women 
and children. . 
Total . - |2,341,895 |1,677,681 
Distribution of occupied 
persons according to the 
provinces inhabited by 
them, distinguishing 
males from females, and 
adults from children— 
Leinster* camer te 542,409 25,272 
Munster i 656 , 642 29,788 
Wister ug 632,146 45,111 
Connaught . ./| 382,260 28 597 
Total. sf 12,213,457 128,768 
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FEMALES. 
15 Years Under 
and over. 15 Years. 
128,345 18,512 
1,307 24 
9,218 34 
518,192 384,022 
IPB ere tye 9,647 
3,488 231 
2,788 1 
147 
56 < 
5,414 6 
1,137 ee 
289,005 29,344 
1,077,814 91,821 
1,451,846 |1,534,067 
2,529,660 1,625,888 
ne eee SS es 
244 ,602 16,302 
256,049 21,909 
399,814 36,689 
177,349 16,921 
1,077,814 91,821 


1,844,491 
23 ,216 
36,364 


669,310 


232,014 


164,366 


6,871 
253 
19,541 
16,814 
7,192 


491,428 


3,511,860 


4,663,264 


8,175,124 


828 ,585 
964,388 
1,113,760 
605,127 


3,511,860 


a a en eee ee 
The census of 1831, for the first time, made us acquainted with the 


number of domestic servants in each division of the kingdom ; their 
numbers then, and in 1841, were as follows :— 
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Domestic Servants of all Ages. 


FEMALE SERVANTS. MALE SERVANTS. 
1831 1841 1831 1841 
Number Number Number i. N Bs 
, : : Se Number 
Number. ' "1000 : Number. | oe bea Number. 3 ne Number, * brite 
Females. | Females, Males. Males. 
England + (518,705 Hes 712,493 | 93 101 , 406 16 202,214 27 
Wales - | 42,274 102 52672 |" lie 3,324 8 9,484 pa 
Scotland . /109,512 87 136,883 | 99 8,494 if 21,767 17 
Ireland . 253,155 63 260,400 | 63 98,742 26 295,766 73 
United | 
Kingdom} 923,646 74 1,162,448 85 211,966 18 529,231 40 


Owing to the imperfection of the returns relating to Ireland, and the 
frequent changes that have been made in the regulations of the Excise 
Board, the following table (p. 70) of the number of licenses granted for 
the exercise of certain branches of business does not afford the requisite 
data for comparison in all cases between the three periods chosen. In 
1801 and 1816 the brewers’ licenses did not include that very numerous 
class of publicans who are likewise brewers, but who swell the list in 1833 
and 1841. The licenses for retailing beer were, in the first period, 
issued by the magistrates, and no record of their number is procurable. 
With respect to auctioneers, tea and coffee dealers, glass manufacturers, 
maltsters, paper-makers, and dealers in spirits, tobacco and wine, the 
table may be consulted for comparative data. 

A careful, and what may fairly be called a very successful attempt was 
made by the Census Commissioners for Great Britain in 1841 minutely to 
ascertain the various employments of the people. On all previous oeca- 
sions, with the exception of 1831, nothing further was successfully at- 
tempted in this direction, than to divide the families of which the popu- 
lation was made up into three classes, viz.—Ist, Agricultural; 2nd, 
Manufacturing and Trading ; and 3rd, all families not comprised in the 
other two classes. The result of those attempts has been shown, and it 
has been found that the proportions in those different classes have been 
constantly changing, and always in the same direction, the agricultural 
class becoming continually smaller, while the manufacturers and traders, 
on the other hand, have been as regularly increasing. A like result is 
exhibited by the classification of 1841, as will be seen by comparing the 
following figures with those given at page 53, in which the occupations 
were stated as they now are repeated, of males 20 years old and up- 
wards. The proportions of that part of the population at the two periods 
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The detailed account of the occupations of the people in Ireland 
divides them into families (which division has not been retained in the 
Census of Great Britain), and into individuals of the two sexes under 
15 years of age, and 15 years old and upwards. As already remarked, 
no very accurate comparison can therefore be made in this respect be- 
tween the population of Ireland and that of the other portions of the 
kingdom. It must obviously lead to error if we were to base our ealeu- 
lations upon numbers from which parties living between 15 and 20 years 
of age were excluded in one case while they should be included in the 
other. The proportionate number between those two periods of life, 
who should have chosen their callmg or employment, must vary to so 
great a degree in different localities, that no accurate rule could well be 
formed for determining their amount, and the result must be hable to 
error, whatever proportion might be assumed for the estimate. It was 
at one time intended that the divisions of adults from children in the 
English and Scottish returns should also have been made at 15 years of 
age, and there are reasons which seem to point out that as the most 
fitting age for the purpose with reference to the greater part of the popu- 
lation. It is much to be desired that on future occasions the plan pur- 
sued throughout the divisions of the United Kingdom should be as far 
as possible in agreement. 

The proportionate numbers of families engaged in the great divisions 
of employment in Ireland in 1831 and 1841, were as follows :— 


IS3L 1841 ? 
Aericultara.— = SS s| ~om oe is 65°7 66-2 
Trade and Manufactures. . . . l7*4 258°9 
Other Classes =, Wy PES | WR 16°9 9°9 
100° 100- 


The greater proportion of traders and manufacturers found in 1841 
is most probably the result of greater accu racy on the part of the enu- 
merators in that year. There was not equal room for error in regard 
to the distinction between agricultural and non-agricultural, and we may 
assume that the proportion assigned to the agricultural classes was sub- 
stantially correct in both years. 

The proportionate number of the population to whom occupations are 
assigned in Ireland is somewhat greater than that assigned in Great 
Britain, where the number in each 10,000 is 4164 against 42995 in Ire- 
land. 

The following statement presents a comparison between 1831 and 
1841, as respects the families of Ireland :— 


B! : 1831 Istl 

Families employed in Agriculture . . . . . 884,339 974,188 
a A Sil Manufactures and Trade . 249,359 352,016 

Remainifig: Bamihes: =~ 7 9 > Gis eonecns 146,588 


Total number of Families . . . . 1,885,066 1,472,787 
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It appears from these figures that the average number of members in 
each family has slightly diminished since 1831. In that year, the average 
number in each 100 families was 560; whereas, in 1841, the average 
number was found to be only 555. 

Something useful was effected when, as the result of previous enume- 
rations, we were presented with the numbers and proportions of the 
population engaged in the great divisions of employment, so that we 
could estimate in this respect the comparative importance of agricultural, 
trading and manufacturing occupations. This, which was nearly the 
extent of the information given at each census before that of 1841, was 
far from satisfying the wishes of persons who desired to know the con- 
dition, and to watch the progress of various subdivisions of employment, 
that so they might be able to mark the influence upon industry of legis- 
lative interference, and of changes in our foreign relations. At the 
recent census much of this desirable knowledge has been gained, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and thus we have laid a groundwork for 
observation, whereby we, and those who will come after us in future 
years, may be enabled to avoid some of the errors which hitherto have 
retarded our social progress. With this view the yolumes prepared by 
the Census Commissioners for Great Britain and Ireland in 1841 must 
be considered as of the greatest value to future legislators and states- 
men. 

All that can be attempted in these pages is to give the result attained 
as respects a few of the more important branches of industry. 

On comparing the numbers of male servants in 1831 and 1841,* it 
is evident that the two statements cannot have been made up on the 
same principle. The increase from 211,966 to 529,231 is very far be- 
yond any that can actually have been experienced. The English 
Census Commissioners for 1841 have partly accounted for the apparent 
increase in the number of male domestic servants in Scotland, by stating 
that many were placed in the list who should more properly have 
appeared as farm servants. This will not, however, account for much 
of the increase, the whole additional number assigned to 1841 over 1831 
in Scotland being no more than 13,273. In England the number is 
doubled, a result that is not confirmed by the returns from the Tax 
Office, and in Ireland the numbers are nearly 3 to 1 when compared 
with 1831. If we assuine that the latest return is correct, it appears 
that in the United Kingdom there are employed as domestic servants 85 
out of each 1000 females living, and 40 out of each 1000 males. 
Taking males and females together it would appear that 63 persons in 
1000 are thus engaged, while in 1881 the census returns give only 47 
in 1000 of the population as domestic servants. 


* See Table, page 69. 
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Of greater importance as respects the result of their labour, and nearly 
equal to domestic servants numerically, are persons engaged in the 
various branches of our textile manufactures. From the returns of 
1841, a summary of which is here given, we find that their number in 
the United Kingdom was then 1,465,485, or 54 in each 1000 of the 
entire population. 


Great Britain. 


MALES, FEMALES. 
TOTAL. 
20 Years Under 20 20 Years Under 20 
and upwards. Years. and upwards. Years. 
Cotton, 6 ay od oe os ey | Loe the 59,171 104,470 75,909 377,662 
Hosé =. « e a 32,870 5,005 10,140 2,940 50,955 
Hace jy... OMIA. 7,013 1,307 | 19,785 7,242 35,347 
Wool and Worsted . . 94,764 23,576 29,073 19,883 167,296 
OLN tice mah i Cleats 31,924 9,293 26,781 15,775 83,773 
Flax and Linen oi te 39,438 10,908 20, 821 14,046 85, 213 
otal see) 1s) 9 otal 109 ,260 211,070 135,795 800, 246 
STEER CORSET OES SERED ES SOE eee er SES 
Of the above— 
In England and Wales, and 
Isles author Brigade Seab 265,609 84, 202 162,207 106,490 | 618,508 
In Scotland . <, « >» 78,512 25,058 48, 863 29,305 181,738 
Totals « ~ «| 944,197 109, 260 211,070 135,795 800 , 246 
Lreland. 
MALES. FEMALES. 
TOTAL. 
15 Years Under 15 15 Years Under 15 
and upwards. Years and upwards. Years. 
Cotton. #5 i tisee ce 4,224 276 1,725 190 6,415 
SACOM sate de tel eaten te 43 1 519 92 655 
Wool and Worsted . . 4 220 47 70,754 2,725 77,746 
SU es mle en Aces 446 17 301 6 770 
Flax and Linen . . 24,008 800 107,957 5,844 | 188,609 
Fabric not specified . . 80,347 4,174 331 ,369 25,154 | 441,044 
Dotaly 9%. ev. |) 1a, 288 5,315 | 512,625 34,011 665, 239 


We are without the means of comparing these numbers with those of 
former years, but it will enable us to form an adequate judgment con- 
cerning the progress of those branches of industry if we examine the 
following table, which particularises the number of factories or mills, 
and the amount of mechanical power and human labour employed 
therein in each of the great branches of textile manufacture in the 


several divisions of the kingdom, as ascertained by the Inspectors of 
Factories in 1835 and 1839. 
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The persons employed in factories in the several divisions of the 
kingdom are in very different proportions as respects the total number 
of persons who were engaged in these several divisions in the production 
of woven goods: thus—the total number of persons so engaged in 
England and Wales was 618,508, and the number employed in factories 
was 349,454, or 56°8 per cent. In Scotland the factory hands were 
59,312 out of 181,738 engaged in spinning and weaving, or 32°6 per 
cent.; while in Ireland the factories gave employment to only 14,870 
out of 665,239 persons engaged in this branch of industry, being only 
2°2 per cent. 

The increase in the number of factory hands between 1835 and 1839 
amounted to 68,263, or 19+ 20 per cent. in the four years between 1835 
and 1839, or 4°80 per cent. per annum. 

If measured by the amount of labour for which they call, our mines 
are not of nearly so much importance to the population as the fabrics 
used for clothing, but it must be evident that this mode of estimating 
the comparative merits of different branches of industry is incorrect. 
Without the labour of the 118,233 persons employed in the coal mines 
of Great Britain, how many of the hands employed in factories must 
have been idle, or turned to other pursuits ? 

Number of Persons employed in Mines in Great Britain, 1841. 


MALES. | FEMALES. 
DESCRIPTION OF MINES. 4 
20 Yrars Under 20 Years Under TOTAL. 
and 20 Y and 20 Y. 
upwards. cares upwards. gets: 
Caste Sb °@ aat soma . | 83,408 | 82,475 | 1,185 | 1,165 118,233 
Cop per tet xcevarmerrncierarror cere 9,866 3,428 913 1,200 15,407 
Beadle Gea s,. soe cai deme cp Seen 9,427 1,932 40 20 11,419 
Tron fp *s | is th of la? tote an] TpTTS IO e7on* aad 73 | 10,949 
Tin Bo «fa ss => Sete 2) acorn eee 68 82 | 6,101 
Manganese jes ren een 226 44 4 1 275 
Salt sn iss saat SoU mare e oe 242 24 2 oe 268 
Mineral not specified . . . . . | 28,694 6,523 466 490 | 31,173 
Total. .... % 139,288.) 48,454)|.3,102 3,031 {193,825 
SS SS SSS OES SE Ce ee 
Of the above— 
In England and Wales, and the Isles 
in the BettzhiSeas |, tae *h195,059 42,919 | 2,662 2,628 |173,268 
In Scotland). . . » « « « & 14,1794 5,5358| 440 403 | 20,557 
Total. . . . {139,238 | 48,454 | 3,102 | 3,031 [193,825 


The number of persons employed in mining operations in Ireland is 


small, and the returns of 1841 do not admit of their being classified. 
They were as follows :— 


Males 15 Yearsold and upwards . . . 3016 
, aundert5\ Wears  /.Gas belch). oie 47 
Females 15 Years old and upwards . . . . 28 
” under k5 Years .Gai = = see 5 


ERE) Reece Re Clee. RINE 
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The number of persons engaged in the manufacture and working of 
metals in Great Britain in 1841, as stated by the Census Commissioners, 
was as follows :— 


MALES. | FEMALES. 
eee. | 
DESCRIPTION OF METALS, 
20 tii Under | dt ag: Under datas 
upwards. 70 Years upwards 20 Years. | 
| pepe 
Iron frac fren oR a wt? LIT 670 | 65375 301 150 | 29,496 
CODD Eat tiden, wt eel GEBYs coin, be 1,503 874 |. 120 143 | 2,140 
Lead . Ceesel MV ae Shunt. seq Wet ep a oe 915 266 Ted 35 1,293 
Time Ae. aeratemet. oid 553 351 196 220 1,320 
Founders and Smelters, metals not ld | 
specie a a ey > 151 491 127 204 | 1,973 
Totaly. “verehe awd? 6.179 2m dear, 821 752 | 36,292 
Of the above— | 
In England and Wales, and Isles in ~ = 
Briss OF Tae pools 23,775 | 6,814 790 744 32,123 
InScothanageyOigGs FOL Gi.. 3,017 | 1,043 31 8 4,099 
Total’, 4 .-| 26,792 172857. | 821 752 | 36,222 


It does not clearly appear upon what principle this statement has been 
made up. If it were possible for anybody to be misled by it into the 
belief that the whole number of persons employed in Great Britain in 
fashioning the various metals into articles of use, amounted to the com- 
paratively small number of 36,222 persons, the means of correcting that 
error are at hand and in the same volume. It will there be seen that 
the number of blacksmiths alone, whose occupation it certainly is to give 
useful forms to iron, amounts to 97,340; of nail-makers, nearly all 
of whom are employed upon the same metal, a few only making copper 
nails, the number is 20,311; brass founders and braziers, not in- 
cluded in the above table, amount to 13,064; the various branches 
of cutlery employ 11,075 persons; the making of needles and pins 
furnishes employment to 3854 individuals; there are 3479 boiler 
makers; 4298 file makers; 5521 locksmiths; 9670 workers in tinned 
plate wares, and smaller numbers of persons employed in making a great 
number of other metal articles, such as anchors and chain cables, anvils, 
bits, bolts, cocks, files, grates, ranges, stoves, rivets, shot, springs, 
stirrups, spurs, wire, &c., &c., comprehending altogether, with the 
number given in the foregoing table, and the number of miners employed 
in raising the metals, a gross number of 303,368 persons whose industry 
is given in Great Britain alone to the production and fashioning of iron, 
copper, lead, and tin, with their various compounds. dno 

In Ireland, the number of persons engaged in mining operations 1s, as 
already stated, only 3096, and of these some part are employed in 
raising coal, so that it is not possible to assign with accuracy the proper 
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number engaged in raising and smelting metals. Besides these there 
were in 1841, employed in various handicraft operations with metals, 
37,034 persons, viz.—- 


15 Years and over. Under 15 Years. Total. 


Males A 8 pes As} 768 386,681 
Femalesy oa = «. 308 45 353 
Total . 36,221 813 37,0384 


Of these, there were 25,185 blacksmiths, 6276 nailers, 2522 white- 
smiths and tinplate workers, 546 iron founders, 929 braziers and copper- 
smiths, and 499 cutlers and tool-makers; the remaining 1077 persons 
being divided among a variety of minor employments. It thus appears 
that 340,402 persons apply their industry to the raising, preparing and 
fashioning of metals in the United Kingdom. This number does not 
include persons whose employment it is to distribute, either wholesale or 
retail, the articles thus fashioned. 

The proportions which the adult male population employed in agri- 
culture bore in 1841 to the whole inhabitants of the several counties 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, were as follows :— 


England. 

Per Cent. Per Cent, 
Bedford seoe t,o ge hs seg el eor le NOLtolice ce ee te cca te ee eee mee ere 
Berks oss ss ee O20" Northampton® 20 es) ek ene Oe 
Bucks’ G23 Gs ROIAUGHIG. REN. 101168) | Northumberland . . . . . 5°52 
Wambridgejamas Ny ences) 1s O%el Nottingham, aut sce, Since phew ee Eko 
Chester) af cuncotectitce Gd © . 0258.) Oxtorda memes) gle ae rT Oo 
Cornwall rn Cen et Clem yw ee eg Ge me 13°05 
Cumberland oe ee a ee OSS SAlOpey as mek ee amen feees 9°25 
Derby aor, 2S RG el «nes Geli | Somerset f sieet < 8°35 
Devon, tipisl sy = fee, coho =f) 6,014}, Southampton 8:57 
Dorset. os is, Sop) cbs, oe 982k lenstatorden 4°75 
Durham ou) oy ee sh OSO0T ma SULLOLR: 11°91 
Hssexte") SUS TRY te. ¢ SOL Ol0-99) MiSurrey; 3°64 
Gloucester) 92: 296 .to. Miciesin 5299 |: Sussexse 6 ts 8:99 
Hereford .°. . . » . ~ 12°30 | Warwick Se teoey Soren a meg asU(iYs) 
Hertford oe Oe alist «oa LO 4S ie Vestmoriandn euntmeys me we! oem Ontes 
Huntingdong ss is ie pe DOs Wilts ae, oe 10°69 
Kent oh eee Shh SPOUT MI7S44an) IWorcesterilt 19. aie On Sine Sze 
Lancaster: 20% (eis! bene 9). 2249)| fVork, East Riding... «..<) 8. o, 19956 
Leicester . . - « . . « 7°08). » City and Ainsty 4°63 
Tincoln.) “. cg) <n cig cell icone S52 08 ee meINO TUN Riding ix 10°56 
Middlesex" ¢°7(' 44 SU MPou igh 3» West Riding") .2 7 3°61 
Monmouth . .. . 2. O50 

Wales. 

Anglesea Ey ay Te Tit EE GSR AE 6°52 


Brecon 6 « UNIO? Soe MGlamorganiiiw Jat) Pe bel sieaces 
Cardigani): svi /% mines ob d9692Fbe| Merioneth. eacosece ond digretacs) LIP 37 
Carmarthen "yh Sahee pees LO034) a Montoomeny ne. eM oi) e120 
Carnarvon Smt tree phate, bat ae OL PCIADIOKG) he cas mca cmmernmnn uP Nenana 
Denbigh." Wen! 2S CLG 6S SiRagnos eit Bid wee, US ed, BASS 
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Scotland. 

Per Cent. Per Cent 
Mberdeen 5 2 si. 1. « % 8°39} Kincardine Suet ee ee tcp Lie 39 
Bievicre Ssh ts eee ae ee) BGO Kinross! ve ON Eee WO 8:48 
VIM COL cael! SMS, SEEH L 25239 Karkcudbrishte nts ankt ee) ©) 19°65 
Pee L SF arliiny coppers Aral D°O6 Hamat vl asd slechotn oc ac « | 2934 
IBA. 5 eaasl So opel Lh Anwar inlithe owes een Geta 
RCO ae tees ah eke a hee OSTO M NGI Ts alae. Cee eh OP ery 
G@aithnessMaas? Ole a Aas) (9825 Orkney and Shetland . . . . 7°75 
Gbrgiasaren swash’ i} of sisei tay tiie 8282 gi Peebles: <u. incererm wuld, inv eeerd0:50 
Drotbarton som atin tee be 48685 | Perth |. a a SS wl we cm ERO 
Dumirest .) . ye a 8°84 || Rentrew é 3°06 
Edinburgh . . 2°52 | Rossand Cromarty . . . . 9°50 
Biein eri Morayiel ust at) at seerileye9e25. Roxburgh. lime ae). to.0niew of 90 14 
6 8 ee 5 ee So A &” Boeupy Slsias elo) on he Peo /s) 
POE ssa AER oe Arata” | Sarling <<) ehh OSes 2 Sey 
Haddington te Bes © cota) APT 4 Sutherland.wig/ gre se Shs ee we OTT 
Envemness  BW.RPEsDt! 7 xp". a? Bi0co) |) Wipton « «Sea SPR. 10°48 


The distribution of the population of France in regard to occupations 
offers a striking contrast to the distribution which has been shown to 
exist in this country. In a paper on the comparative situation of the 
poor in France and in England, drawn up by Monsieur Frederic Lullin 
de Chateauvieux, and communicated to the late Board of Commissioners 
for inquiring into the administration and operation of the Poor Laws in 
England, a statement is given in which the French population is divided 
into classes in the following proportions :— 

Dotalepopolationmes matte pee c utes mt. Ue et es! Steen o>, 000,000 
Town population. « © «© 2.) .+ 6 . « . 7,000,000 
Land proprietors and their families . .« ~. « 20,000,000 
Agricultural labourers and their families. . . 3,000,000 


Artisans employed in agricultural districts . . 2,000,000 
32,000,000 


Supposing the family of each proprietor of land to consist of five 
persons, France contains four millions of proprietors, who are subdivided 
by M. de Chateauvieux as follows :— 


Large Proprietors. Hectares of Land, 
Tsti@lass <, “Gytieite ASLR 42,409, possessing 8,481,800 
itil en eee Ot, leo 51,622 ” 4,516,925 
Moderate Proprietors. 
USt Classnuerans ste sy ce 86,069 ” 4,819,864 
Onde ta) see a ale ts 258,000 ” 7,388 ,003 
Small Proprietors. 
st. @ lass sue kemshon oly be 774,621 ” 7,843,494 


TT eh Oe Bree » 12,650,914 


According to this calculation the average quantity of land held by 
each individual in the two classes designated as large proprietors, amounts 
to 138 hectares, or 840 English acres ; the average quantity assigned as 
the possession of moderate proprietors amounts to 854 hectares, or 88 


English acres; while the land held by small proprietors, if equally 
G 
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divided among their whole number, would amount to no more than 53 
hectares, or 14} acres for each. 

In the collection of ‘ Documents Statistiques sur la France,” published 
in 1835 by the Minister of Commerce in Paris, the number of landed 
proprietors is stated to be 10,896,682, which gives only 114 English 
acres as the average size of the farms in that country. This extent must, 
however, be far below the truth, and as there can be no doubt of the 
accuracy of the numbers as stated in the French official tables, it is pro- 
bable that each proprietor has been reckoned distinctly for each of the 
several pieces of land which he holds in separate parishes or communes. 

The division of the soil of France, according to the nature of its em- 
ployment, is stated by M. de Chateauvieux as under :— 


Hectares. English Acres. 

Total Superficies . F = - 53,702,871 equal to 132,646,091 
Sterile and unimprovable : eee 52 Ozick ots 9,146,091 
Vineyards and plantations . - 2,000,000 _ ,, 4,940,000 
Forests : ° c 5 « 6,842,623 5, 16,901, 279 
Pasture ; . ‘ 5 oF Lelbea oui e 55 2,858,721 
Meadow land 5 2 r - 5,000,000 ,, 12,350,000 
Artificial grasses, Lucerne, &c.) . 4,000,000 ,, 9,880,000 
Arable land . é 5 : - 31,000,000 ,, 76,570,000 
53,702,871 132,646,091 


It appears from this division that in each 100 parts 
4 are devoted to the production of liquids, including oil ; 


134 re of wood, which is chiefly used as fuel ; 
204 », to the support of animals; and 
62 », to the production of cereal grains, &c. 
100 


About 4,500,000 hectares (11,115,000 acres) are supposed to be 
held by the government and by municipal bodies. 

It is estimated by Monsieur de Chateauvieux, that among the small 
proprietors of land in France 1,243,200 are possessed of various quan- 
tities, none of them exceeding 2 hectares (about 5 acres) ; an extent 
altogether insufficient for the support of a family consisting of the average 
number of five persons, since in the present state of agriculture in that 
country it requires 1 hectare and 28 ares of land (3 English acres) to 
furnish means of support for one individual. In addition to the land 
each of these little properties is supposed to comprise a dwelling with : 
small garden in which vegetables are raised, and by including this 
addition to the means of the family, three-fifths of their wants are sup- 
plied. For the remaining two-fifths the individuals composing the 
families of these small proprietors are obliged to apply themselves to 
some other source, and in so far partake of the condition of labourers. 
In some cases, the freehold thus held is so small, that the proprietor is 
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only distinguishable from the mere peasant by the possession of his 
dwelling and garden. In the wine-producing districts many of these 
peasant proprietors assist as vine-dressers in the cultivation of the larger 
properties, and in this way a family is said to add about 200 francs (8/.) 
in the season to its otherwise scanty provision. Where circumstances 
permit them, these labouring proprietors hire land in the vicinity of their 
estates and farm the whole, or it frequently happens that they let their 
little patches, which are insufficient for their support, to others similarly 
circumstanced, and hire themselves as farm servants on larger domains. 
A great many among the farming labourers in France are small pro- 
prietors, and we may suppose that such would naturally meet with a 
preference on the part of employers, who thus have an assurance of their 
respectability, and a security for their good conduct which can never be 
given to the employers of labourers in this country, where they have 
been too generally dependant in part for their support upon the parish 
pay-table. The extent to which the subdivision of land is carried in 
France, under the operation of the law of inheritance, is productive of 
so many disadvantages to the country generally, that it is well some 
good can be ascribed to it, which may tend, in however small a degree, 
to diminish its evils. 


Q 
bo 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PAUPERISM. 


Origin and progress of Poor Laws—Act 43rd Elizabeth—Amount expended at various 
periods for relief of Poor—Injurious tendency of the System—Means employed for its 
amendment—Sums expended for Poor in England and Wales in each year of the 
present century—Proportion of Payments to Population at each decennary enumeration 
— Results of Law of 1834—Poor-law of Ireland—Of Scotland—Methods followed in 
various countries for relieving the Poor—In Norway—In Sweden—In Denmark— 
In Mecklenburgh—In Prussia—In Wiirtemberg—In Bavaria—In the Canton of Berne 
—In France—In Holland—In Belgium—Labourers’ earnings in England, &c. 


The system of compulsory maintenance for the poor, which has been in 
operation in England and Wales since the 43rd year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, has at various times afforded occasion for warmer controversy 
than ‘almost any other matter affecting the internal condition of this 
country. 

The attention of the English legislature was indeed drawn to the sub- 
ject of the maintenance of the poor more than two hundred years before 
the period just mentioned. So early as 1388, an Act was framed and 
passed, providing “‘ that a convenient sum shall be paid and distributed 
yearly out of the fruits and profits of the several churches, by those who 
shall have the said churches in proper use, and by their successors, to 
the poor parishioners in aid of their living and sustenance for ever.”’ 
Until the era of the Reformation, when so many richly-endowed re- 
ligious establishments were seized by the crown and appropriated to 
secular uses, the poor had generally found in them a source of relief 
from their distresses. It would appear, however, that the claims of 
indigence must, even before the suppression of religious houses, have 
exceeded the means or the will for their relief on the part of the possessors 
of ecclesiastical revenues, for, by the Act 27 Henry VIIL., the officers 
of towns are directed to collect alms for the purpose of keeping “ sturdy 
vagabonds and valiant beggars” to continual labour. This Act further 
directs ‘every preacher, parson, vicar, and curate, to exhort, move, 
stir, and provoke people to be liberal for the relief of the impotent, and 
for keeping and setting to work the said sturdy vagabonds.” By another 
clause it was provided “ that a sturdy beggar is to be whipped for the 
first offence, his right ear cropped for the second ; and, if he again offend 
to be sent to the next gaol till the quarter sessions, there to be indicted 
for wandering, loitering, and idleness; and, if convicted, shall suffer 
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execution as a felon and an enemy of the commonwealth.” The inun- 
dation of mendicaney which appears at this time to have overspread the 
country, had, in all probability, chiefly originated out of the first great 
breaking up of the feudal system, by the permission given in the pre- 
ceding reign to the great landed proprietors to dispose of their estates, 
a change which speedily occasioned the dispersion of all those numerous 
bands of retainers which used to be fed by every lord of the soil. This 
state of things could not but be aggravated by the subversion of the 
religious establishments in 1539, from which time, until the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, many statutes were passed relative to vagrancy and 
mendicity. 

The reasons already offered, when viewed in connexion with the then 
existing condition of society, will perhaps account for the extent of the 
evil, and may be received in extenuation of the harshness of the law by 
which it was sought to provide a remedy. Unhappily, it is by no means 
peculiar to the times of the last of our Henries, and his immediate suc- 
cessors, that in seeking to remove a pressing evil, the symptoms only 
should be dealt with, leaving untouched the causes of the mischief. In 
our own day we are forced to acknowledge, that the same unstatesman- 
like and unchristian mode of dealing with this subject has been adopted 
by us as was pursued 300 years ago by legislators who were without 
the experience by which we should be guided. The object of legisla- 
tion at both periods has been the management of paupers, while the 
adoption of a system for the removal of pauperism has been neglected. 
If, instead of visiting with punishment of the severest kind, those who 
fell into a condition which they had little or no means of avoiding, our 
ancestors had set themselves to provide those means by the imparting of 
knowledge, and the inculcation of principles of independence, as well as 
by forbearing to place shackles upon the skill and industry of the people, 
although we might, no doubt, have still had ample opportunity for the 
exercise of benevolence in solacing misfortune, it may be confidently 
believed, that the legislature of our day would have been relieved from 
all necessity for considering any system of poor laws. } 

It is to the Act 43rd of Elizabeth that we owe the system which, till 
very recently, has provided in England and Wales for the compulsory 
maintenance of the poor. That the system then introduced has since 
been greatly abused and applied to purposes which did not enter into the 
contemplation of the legislature of that day cannot bedoubted. The chief 
provisions of the Act of Elizabeth gave to the overseers of ae ae nee 
to levy upon the inhabitants of their respective parishes “such sums as 
should be necessary to support the aged and infirm parishioners, and for 
setting to work all persons using no ordinary and daily trade of life to 
got their living by.” Confined within this limit, laws for the aL 
of the poor appear to be in agreement with the plainest principles o 
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humanity, which enjoin upon every one the duty of relieving the unde- 
served distresses of his fellow-creatures. Unhappily, the fund thus 
directed to be employed for the necessary relief of the impotent, and for 
setting to work persons capable of labour, has been applied to purposes 
wholly opposed to the spirit, if not to the letter of that law, and that to 
a degree and in ways which have proved destructive to the morals of the 
working classes, and highly injurious to the interests of the community. 

It was not until a long time after the passing of the Act of Elizabeth, 
that the disastrous effects just alluded to sprung out of its provisions. 
So recently as the reign of George II., the amount raised within the year 
for poor rates and county rates in England and Wales was only 730,0002. 
This was the average amount collected in the years 1748-49-50. In 
1775 the amount was more than doubled, having been 1,720,0002. ; of 
which sum rather more than a million and a half was expended for the 
relief of the poor. The war of American independence had then com- 
menced, and was followed by hostilities with France, the vast public 
expenditure occasioned by which, crippled the resources of the people, 
aud aggravated the distresses of the poor. From that time to the close 
of the last French war in 1814, the sums levied for poor rates were in a 
state of continued progression. The average sum expended for the relief 
of the poor in the three years from 1812-13, to 1814-15, amounted to 
6,123,177/. ; but this sum, enormous as it is, has since been surpassed ; 
the average of the three years, 1831, 32, and 33, was 6,875,552/.,, and 
the amount expended in the single year ending the 25th of March, 1818, 
was even greater than this by nearly a million, having been 7,870,801/. 
The year last mentioned was one of great hardship to the poor, in con- 
sequence of the dearness of provisions ; the average price of wheat during 
the year 1817 having been 94s. 9d. per quarter.* The increased pressure, 
however, was not simultaneously felt throughout the kingdom. In Berk- 
shire, the largest amount of money for the relief of the poor was expended 
in 1812; in Nottinghamshire and Brecon, the most expensive year was 
1816; in the whole of Wales, with the exception of Brecon, Anglesea, 
and Carnarvon, it occurred in 1818, which was also the dearest year in 
Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Surrey, 
Warwickshire, and the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. Cumber- 
land, Leicestershire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, were called upon 
for the heaviest contributions in 1819. Huntingdonshire expended most 
in 1826; Bedfordshire and Lincolnshire in 1829 ; Middlesex, Cambridge- 
shire, and Anglesea, in 1831; and Carnarvon in 1832. With these 
exceptions, the largest expenditure was made in every county in the year 


already mentioned, viz., between the 25th of March, 1817, and the same 
day in 1818. 


* The quantity of foreign wheat brought into consumption in the two years, 1817 and 
1818, exceeded 2,600,000 quarters, 
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A feeling had long prevailed, that the injurious tendency of oursystem 
of poor laws was aggravated by the mode of their administration, and 
inquiries of a partial nature had from time to time been undertaken by 
the legislature with the hope of palliating the mischief, and of finding 
out some method of mitigating the evils of pauperism, without abandoning 
the dictates of humanity. Little or no good was found to result from 
those inquiries. The subject was so vast, and the practical evils attend- 
ing it were so widely spread and deeply seated, that it required an inves- 
tigation far more laborious and minute than could be completed by any 
committee of Lords, or members of the House of Commons, who had other 
and pressing calls wpon their attention. Under these circumstances it was 
perhaps the wisest plan that could be adopted by the government to 
appoint a Board of Commissioners, who should make “a diligent and 
full inquiry into the practical operation of the laws for the relief of the 
poor, and into the manner in which those laws are administered.” The 
Commissioners thus appointed were persons whose education, experience, 
and station in society, eminently qualified them for carrying on, zealously, 
judiciously, and effectually, the laborious task intrusted to them. The 
mass of information which, in a comparatively short space of time, they 
collected and embodied, affords the best testimony that can be offered 
in favour of their fitness for the undertaking. The report which was 
presented to the government by the Commissioners in February, 1834, 
was so widely circulated, and so freely canvassed, that it cannot be 
necessary to enter upon the examination of its various details, nor could 
it be attended with any profitable result to discuss, at much length, 
the propriety of the various remedial measures which it proposed, and 
which were in great part adopted by the legislature. It will be sufficient 
here to state, that the opinion before so generally held as to the desirable- 
ness of a radical change, at least in the mode of administering the laws 
for the relief of the poor, was strengthened by means of the Report of 
the Commissioners into a conviction of the necessity of that change in 
order to arrest the rapid and total demoralization of the working classes, 
which was fatally counteracting all the efforts of philanthropists for en- 
lightening the minds and improving the condition of the labouring poor. 
The Act “for the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws 
relative to the Poor in England and Wales,” received the royal assent on 
the 14th"of August, 1834, but although it has now been for more than 
eleven years in operation, it is not yet possible to judge dispassionately 
the effects of a measure which is hardly second in importance to any of 
the legislative reforms brought about since the year 1830. 

The following table exhibits the amount of money expended for the 
relief of the poor in England and Wales, the number of inhabitants, the 
average price of wheat, and the number of quarters of that grain for 
which the money so expended might have been exchanged during different 
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years in the present century. It will be seen from this table, that in years 
of dearth, in which the largest sums have been distributed to the poor, 
the tax for their relief, if estimated by its equivalent quantity of wheat, 
has borne the lightest upon the community. The money expended for 
the relief of the poor in 1776 amounted to 1,530,800/., and might have 
been exchanged for 802,165 quarters of wheat ; whereas, in 1801, when 
the amount expended exceeded that of 1776 by 162 per cent., the quan- 
tity of wheat for which it could have been exchanged was lessened by 
13 per cent. The fact is, that in a year of scarcity and high prices, while 
even the wealthiest classes feel the pressure in the shape of mcreased 
rates, and the mass of the community in a diminution of the means of 
consumption, it is a natural consequence that paupers also should bear 
their share of the general inconvenience, and should, as well as those by 


S—errr———_——— — eS sec ees 


| Number of Qrs. 
Sums expended Population of Average Price | of Wheat for 

Years. for Relief of England and of Wheat per | which the money 

the Poor. Wales.* Quarter. could have been 
exchanged. 

£ Seeds 

1801 4,017,871 8,872,980 115. il 693 , 234 
1803 4,077,891 9,148,314 iyi 1 1,428,751 
1811 6,656,105 10,163,676 925) Ro 1,440,455 
1814 6,294,581 10,775,034 7 il 1,746,474 
1815 5,418, 846 10,979,437 63 8 1,702,255 
1816 5,724,839 11,160,557 oe 1,503, 240 
1817 6,910,925 11,349,750 94 O 1,470,409 
1818 7,870,801 11,524,389 838 1,881,466 
1819 7,516,704 11,700,965 12" 3 2,080,748 
1820 7,330, 256 11,893,155 65 10 2,226,913 
1821 6,959,249 11,978,875 54. 5 2,557,763 
1822 6,358 , 702 12,313,810 43 3 2,940,440 
1823 5,772,958 12,508,956 51 9 2,231,094 
1824 5,736 ,898 12,699,098 62 O 1,850,612 
1825 5,786,989 12,881,906 66 6 1,740,447 
1826 5,928 ,501 13,056,931 56 IT 2,083,221 
1827 6,441,088 13,242,019 56 9 2,269,987 
1828 6,298 , 000 13,441,913 60 5 2,084,855 
1829 6,382,410 13,620,701 66 3 1,911,671 
1830 6,829,042 13,811,467 64 3 261255772 
1831 6,798,888 13,897,187 66 4 2,049,916 
1832 7,036,968 14,105,645 Bh. 2,398 , 966 
1833 6,790,799 14,317,229 52 11 2,566,601 
1834 6,317,255 14,531,957 46 2 2,736,717 
1835 5,526,418 14,703,002 44 2 2,502,528 
1836 4,717,630 14,904,456 39 5 2,393,723 
1837 4,044,741 15,105,909 52 6 1,540,853 
1838 4,123,604 15,307,363 55 3 1,492,684 
1839 4,421,712 15,508,816 69 4 1,275,494 
1840 | 4,576,965 15,710,270 68 6 1,336,340 
1841 4,760,929 15,911,725 65 3 1,459,288 
1842 4,911,498 16,141,808 64 0 1,554,843 
1843 5,208,027 16,371,892 54.00 4 1,917,065 
1844 4,976,093 16,601,975 51 5 1,935,595 


* The numbers given in this column for the years 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841 
are those ascertained at the enumerations of those years: the numbers stated for inter- 


mediate and for subsequent years are computed from the baptisms and burials, and from 
the rate of increase as ascertained at each census. 
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whom they are supported, consume less food than in ordinary years. It 
must, too, be borne in mind that bread absorbs only a part, although 
certainly a considerable part, of the poor man’s expenditure, and that 
the remaining articles required for his sustenance are not, equally with 
grain, affected in price by a deficient harvest. 

If viewed as a question of money expenditure only, it willnot be found 
that the sums raised for the relief of the poor bear more heavily upon 
the people now than at the beginning of the present century. If the 
whole sum collected for that purpose in each of the years when the enu- 
merations of the population have been made be divided in equal propor- 
tions among all the inhabitants of England and Wales, it will be found 
that the payments were— 
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The increase observable between the first of these periods and 1831, 
amounting to 7 per cent., is assuredly more than made up by the 
increased amount of capital in the country. The greater increase 
between 1801 and 1811 is more apparent than real. If allowance be 
made for the difference in the value of the currency—the price of gold 
having been 4/. 16s. per ounce in 1811—it will be found that the pro- 
portion for that year was equivalent to 10s. 8d. for each person, measured 
in currency of the standard value. 

It is not asserted, however, that because the proportional sum thus 
expended had increased in so small a degree, therefore pauperism had 
not made a greater advance in 30 years than 7} per cent. Owing to the 
operations of the war and a succession of deficient harvests, the prices of 
almost all articles required for the support of life were, at the beginning 
of this century, driven up to a distressing height, which state of things 
continued through the remaining period of the war, and for one or two 
years beyond its termination. ‘Since then the fall that has occurred in 
the prices of all articles comprising the poor man’s expenditure has been 
so great that we may fairly estimate it to be fully equal to the simul- 
taneous fall in the price of grain, so that the sum of 9s. 9d. in 1831 
would have purchased as much as 17s. would have bought in 1801. 
Applying this test, we shall find that the weight of pauper expenditure, 
in proportion to the population at the two periods, was as 7 in 1831 to 
4 in 1801. 

Need more be said to show the necessity that had arisen for grap- 
pling with an evil of such enormous and constantly increasing magni- 
tude ?—an evil, the tendency of which was to set against each other 
different classes of the community, to dry up the sources and to blunt 
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the feelings of benevolence on the part of those who are made to contri- 
bute, while it engendered dispositions of recklessness and idleness among 
those who received support. Shall we be wrong in ascribing to such 
compulsory contributions, administered as the law was, a quality the 
very reverse of that ascribed by our immortal bard to merey— 


—_—__—__—_-_— it is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes !” 


The foregoing Table (page 88) exhibits the relief which was afforded 
to the rate-payers by the amendment of the law. In the year ending 
25th March 1832, the sum raised and expended for the relief of the poor 
in England and Wales had amounted to 7,036,968, being equal to an 
average payment for the whole population of 9s. 113d. per head. In the 
following two years the amount was somewhat lessened through the 
vigilance excited on the part of parochial authorities by the inquiries of 
the Government Commissioners ; and in the first year that followed the 
amendment of the law, the relief to the rate-payers amounted, as com- 
pared with the sum just stated, to 1,510,550/. or 274 per cent., the 
average payment per head having been 7s. 61d. ‘The relief has since 
been even greater ; the average payment in the year ending 25th March, 
1844, the latest yet ascertained, having been no more than 6s. for each 
member of the community, showing a saving of 30 per cent. upon the 
actual payments made in the year 1831-2, and of 40 per cent., if mea- 
sured according to the increased numbers of the population. 

The advantage to rate-payers of the change of system regarding the 
relief of the indigent, will be made sufficiently apparent by the above 
figures, but something beyond this result is required in order to justify 
that change, since the saving of money might have been effected through 
the sacrifice of our social duties, and at the expense of all the better 
feelings of our nature. The charge of heartlessness has in fact been so 
often brought and urged against the authors of the change, that it may 
be well to inquire, however briefly, whether that charge be well founded 
or otherwise. 

One of the greatest evils which had grown up under the administra- 
tion of the old poor law, was the practice of paying the wages of labour 
partly out of rates levied for the relief of the indigent poor. The injus- 
tice of this practice is now fully acknowledged. It was unjust towards 
those persons who contributed to the rates, and who, if even they gave 
employment to labourers, could not, or did not, adopt that method of 
lessening wages, but it was far more unjust towards the labourers them- 
selves, inflicting upon them evils, both moral and physical, which were 
reflected back upon society in a thousand ways. Under such a system, 
a labourer in an agricultural district was inevitably rendered a pauper ; 
he was deprived of all means for exercising the virtue of prudence, and 
became almost necessarily improvident; he was brought to look upon the 
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parish allowance as his freehold, and if, under such circumstances, any 
spark of independence remained unextinguished in his breast, it should 
have been received as evidence of a degree of innate virtue deserving 
of the highest admiration. 

The system in question awarded payment for labour, not according to 
the value of services performed, but with reference to the number of the 
family to be maintained, whence it frequently happened that in order to 
keep down the rates, employment was given to the man who, by 
means of his large family, was a burthen upon the parish, while the 
prudent and industrious man, who had avoided that evil, was con- 
demned to pass his days in idleness. Payment for services when thus 
awarded, were kept down to the lowest level at which nature could be 
sustained, and at seasons when it no longer suited the farmer to give 
employment, the whole labouring part of the rural population might be, 
and often was, thrown for subsistence upon the parish rates. It was 
clearly not in the power of any individual employer to act upon a 
different system. If he should have paid his labourers a rate of wages 
for the time they were employed, sufficient for the decent maintenance 
of themselves and their families during the whole year, he would have 
been found also to pay, in the form of poor rates, a part of the wages of 
the labourers employed by his neighbours, which would have been un- 
just and ruinous. To meet this evil what has been called the work- 
house test was adopted. ‘This consisted in the offer to give relief out of 
the parish fund only to those applicants and their families who would 
become inmates of workhouses. In the face of this offer the farmer has 
been compelled to pay the labourer the full amount of wages needed 
for his continued subsistence. In practice it has been found, that the 
farmer who should dismiss his labourers at the slack season has but a 
poor chance of securing their services at other times, and he has con- 
sequently been induced to give permanent employment to the more 
deserving and industrious among them. 

It has been popularly supposed that the workhouse test, rendered 
necessary by the abuses here shortly described, has been so applied as 
to bring great hardship upon a large and deserving class of persons, 
when from any circumstances, whether personal or general, they should 
be temporarily deprived of employment. That this supposition is er- 
roneous is made apparent by official returns, showing the number of 
persons receiving aid from the parish funds at their own dwellings as 
well as those supported in Union Houses. Irom these returns it is 
shown that in the quarter ending at Lady-day 1843 and 1844 there 


were relieved of paupers— 


Years. In Door. Out Door. Total. 
1843 201,927 1,105,972 1,307,899 
1844 195,220 1,054,462 1,249,682 
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Among these the adult and able-bodied paupers relieved were— 


1843.—Jn door. Through Sickness or Accident . . . - . 10,888 
For other causes, including Vagrancy . . . 88,308 


99,196 
Out door. Through Sickness or Accident Bosse ahuky es 146,704 
For other causes, including Vagrancy . . . 220,685 


367,389 
1844,—Jn door. Through Sickness or Accident . . . « » 11,458 
For other causes, including Vagrancy . . . 86,327 

97,785 


Out door, Through Sickness or Accident . . . . ~ 158,280 
For other causes, including Vagrancy . . . 175,419 


333,699 


From what has been here said and from the foregoing figures it must 
at once be evident that, in the imterest of the labouring class, the adoption 
of some plan which should render them less dependant upon their em- 
ployers than they had become under the poor law as administered up to 
1834, was absolutely necessary, and that the course pursued, while it is 
the best adapted to that end of any that could be proposed, has not been 
used for the oppression of the poor. 

It would be incorrect to suppose that the amount saved by the payers 
of rates was just so much abstracted from the sum applied to the relief 
of indigence. ‘There had grown up under the administration of the old 
law a variety of gross abuses which intercepted a considerable portion of 
the money. Plunder and jobbing of all kinds were the usual accom- 
paniments of the system, and it is by no means surprising that persons 
who were allowed to benefit themselves in this manner should have be- 
come violent opponents of a change which has introduced order and 
economy into the various branches of parish expenditure whence they 
had previously drawn their irregular gains. 

The power steadily enforced upon all fitting occasions for refusing 
relief to the able-bodied, except within the workhouses, has had an 
effect for the extent of which it is difficult fully to account, in converting 
the idle to habits of industry, and by that means increasing the demand 
for labour, since employers can now rely upon obtaining its value for 
the money which they so disburse. The following extract from a 
letter written by Mr. Woolley, formerly a land-agent, now an Assistant- 
Commissioner for the commutation of tithes, and addressed to Mr. Gul- 
son, one of the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, states the advantages 
to the labourmg population of a measure which some persons have 
ventured to stigmatize as replete with cruelty, and draws from his ob- 
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servation a conclusion which cannot but be gratifying to every candid 
and generous mind :— 

“T wanted to talk with you on the almost magical effect I find produced 
by the new poor laws in the south. There I had seen the evil in its 
‘riotings.’ Isaw no chance but ruin or change—prompt, effectual, 
decided, radical change. I began to fear the thing had been pushed 
too far, the remedy too long deferred ; but I am perfectly delighted to 
find that I was mistaken. The change has been made, and the effect is 
more than any one could have hoped. I have in my professional en- 
gagement as Assistant Tithe Commissioner, been much in Sussex and 
the Weald of Kent. I have seen the effect on the poor-rates, the 
character of the population, the improvement of the land—such a 
change! I have talked with all sorts of persons, of all sorts of opinions on 
other subjects. and have heard but one opinion on this—that the measure 
has saved the country. 

“JT am sick of the pitiful cry attempted to be raised against the 
measure, and especially at the supposed inhumanity of it. Let any 
man see the straightforward walk, the upright look of the labourer, as 
contrasted with what was before seen at every step in those counties. 
The sturdy and idle nuisance has already become the useful industrious 
member of society. No man who has not looked well into human nature, 
and the practical working of the wretched system of pauperism, can form 
an idea how different is sixpence earned by honest industry, and six- 
pence wrung from the pay-table of a parish officer. I am fully con- 
vinced that the measure has doubled the value of property in many parts 
of the kingdom. 

“This is important; but pounds, shillings, and pence will not measure 
the value of the change in character which is already visible, and which 
I am well convinced will develope itself more and more.” 

The following Table (pp. 94, 95,) exhibits the amount expended in 
each county for the relief of the poor in the individual years when the 
census was taken, and also the average amount per head that would 
have been paid on this account in each county if the burthen had been 
equally distributed among the whole number of the inhabitants. It 
appears from this calculation that although the actual expenditure was 
greater in 1836-37 than it was in 1801 by the sum of 8938,6202, or a 
little more than 22 per cent., the virtual diminution has been upwards 
of 82 per cent. When compared with 1811 the saving in 1841 amounts 
to 53 per cent.; it is 41 per cent. upon the disbursements of 1821, and 
37 per cent. upon those of 1831. 

In describing the proportionate numbers of persons engaged inagricul- 
ture and in other pursuits (Chap. IIL.), a table has been given in which 
is stated the numerical order in which the counties of England stood 
relatively to each other in those respects in 1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841. 
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The following Table repeats the information as regards the last 
of those years, and gives a further column showing the relation of the 
counties to each other in respect of payments for the relief of the poor. 
In this Table, No. 1 in the respective columns signifies the county in 
which are the greatest number of agriculturists—the county in which 
are the greatest number belonging to non-agricultural classes, and the 
county in which the assessment for the relief of the poor is the least, 
with reference to the population. 


Table showing the numerical order in which the different Counties of England stood rela- 
tively to each other, with reference to the proportional number of their population engaged 
in agriculture or otherwise, at the decennary enumeration of 1831, and also with reference 
to the burthen of Poor Rates in the year 1841-42. 


Agri- Poor NEE Poor 
COUNTIES. cultural] Other | Rate COUNTIES. cultural | Other | Rate 
Classes. | Classes. | Assess- Classes, | Classes. | Assess- 
ment. | ment. 
Bedford 8. ame es 10 338 28 | Monmouth .. . 35 8 3 
Ie ee 8 ld 12 3L 37 Norfolk ie Ue 16 27 34 
Bucks . 5 «5 Z 36 41 | Northampton . . 13 30 32 
Cambridge. . .- 8 35 35 | Northumberland .| 33 10 14 
@hesterm sie pn ee oe o 5 | Nottingham. <« .| 28 15 12 
Cornwall «|. « 29 14 9 | Oxford res 14 29 88 
Cumberland . . 26 17 4 Rutland) gsaes se 2 Ale is a3 
Derby" <:ses | an pe 32 11 (ie [SalOpiteimeeh ae Okeme ne 19 24 10 
DE Gy ool ces 22 21 24 Somerseto) “3 = 23 20 25 
Dorset ee 21 22 36 | Southampton . SIS 18 29 
DDIM We we =z 38 5 6 Dtaklordeced cen 37 6 2 
Essex . oe 3 40 39 Suffolk . Pore 9 34 81 
Gloucester. «. . 31 12 18.) | Surrey arens-sm cane 39 4 21 
Hereford! #=.) pm. 4 39 26° | Sussexc ees Pea eee 18 25 40 
Herttord.) <9) ss, us 15 28 30 Warwick Pan aee 36 7 ll 
Huntingdon... 5 38 33 | Westmoreland . .| 20 23 20 
Kent” \css"$ ae ee 27 16 27 Wiiltsi.tect someon ic 6 37 42 
Lancaster.) v 4s 41 2 1 Worcester . . . 24 19 13 
Leicester . . 30 13 22 | York, East Riding . ile 26 19 
Lincoln clues 1 42 15 » North Riding 11 32 16 
Middlesex . « . 42 1 17 » West Riding. 40 3 8 


It appears from this Table that the burthen of the poor’s rate in pro- 
portion to the population is generally greatest in the most agricultural 
counties. Suffolk, Norfolk, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Kssex, and Cambridgeshire, all essentially agricultural, are the most 
heavily burthened with poor; while Lancashire, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire 
which are of an opposite character, enjoy a comparative exemption fram 
that burthen. 

Until the year 1838 the poor of Ireland were entirely without legal 
provision for their relief. From time to time the state and condition of 
the poorer classes in that island formed a subject for public inquiry 
forced as 1t was upon the attention of parliament by the ravages of 
disease brought on by destitution. There were, it is true, various penal 
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Statutes against vagrancy, which had mostly fallen into disuse, through 
the impossibility of repressing the evil, and perhaps also, in some degree, 
through their undue severity, the penalty of transportation being awarded 
under the mere authority of a Grand Jury presentment ; but the idea 
of removing, by any general legislative provision, the necessity for acts 
of vagrancy, was not, until the date above mentioned, acted upon by 
the state. County infirmaries, fever hospitals, dispensaries, and lunatic 
asylums were indeed established and supported, in whole or in part, by 
means of assessments ordered by the Grand Juries. There were, too, 
and there still are, many charities maintained by private benevolence, 
unaided by either general or local taxation, and these have been most 
liberally supported, chiefly by the middling and even the poorer classes. 
One who spoke from an extensive and intimate acquaintance with the 
subject—Dr. Doyle—stated in evidence before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that sat in 1830,—‘“ If I were to speak till the 
sun went down, I could not convey a just picture of the benevolence 
prevailing in the minds and hearts of the middling classes of Ireland ; 
but it is sufficiently proved by this, that the poor are almost supported 
exclusively by them, although they form a class not over numerous, and 
subject to great pressure ; still, of the million and a half, or two millions 
now expended to support the Irish poor, nearly the entire falls on the 
farmers and other industrious classes.” By the word farmers we must 
not understand the generally substantial class passing under that name 
in England, but persons, for the most part, renting and cultivating with 
their own hands from two to ten acres of land, with little or no capital, 
and too often subsisting themselves and their families upon the lowest 
description of food. ; 

The various committees, by whom this subject was from time |to time 
considered, appear to have shrunk from the responsibility of recommend- 
ing for adoption in Ireland the unrefermed system of poor-laws as ad- 
ministered in England, but in the session of 1838, when some experience 
had been gained of the working of the amended law of 1834, an Act 
was passed “ for the more effectual relief of the destitute poor in Treland,’ 
based upon the provisions of the reformed English law, and conforming 
to it as nearly as the different circumstances of the country would per- 
mit, the administering of the law being placed under the Poor Law 
Commissioners of England, one of whom is to reside in Ireland. 

Some opposition to the execution of this law was to be expected at 
first, where rates were compulsively levied for an object which all did 
not equally acknowledge to be one of duty and necessity, but this has 
now almost entirely ceased, and the law is administered with regularity, 
and with equal advantage to all classes of the community. In the 11th 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners (dated Ist May, 1845), it was 


stated that out of 130 Unions of parishes into which Ireland is divided 
u 
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for the purposes of the Act, there were 126 in which the law had been 
put in operation, and it is believed that at this time the remaining four 
are organised and. in action. 

The delay that has intervened between the passing of the Act in 1838 
and its perfect operation, was rendered unavoidable through the system 
of “the workhouse test,” time having been required for the erection 
of so many buildings adapted for the purpose in all parts of Ireland. 
The expenditure for the relief of the poor, as stated in the Reports of 
the Commissioners, has been as follows :— 


£. 
1840 4 Unions . . 875057 
1841 Be FE ps ORT 
1842 Qe EY Jeng OY, 208 
1843 LOG!) 5, AY Baie O76 
1844 Honslivs née [otepe,d2d 


It cannot, perhaps, in strictness be said, that Scotland was, until 1845, 
without a law for providing means of relief to the indigent ; but imas- 
much as it depended upon the will of the parties who should have fur- 
nished the needful funds to put the law in force, and as, with only two 
exceptions, the heritors in the different Scottish counties refused or 
omitted to tax themselves for the relief of their less fortunate fellow- 
creatures, it may be said, that until the passing of the Act 8 and 9 
Victoria, c. 83, there was no legal provision made for the poor of Scot- 
land. Voluntary offerings, to a small amount, were indeed always 
made for that purpose, and intrusted for distribution to the Kirk Session 
of each parish, but the degree of relief which that body was thus em- 
powered to afford was, in almost every case, so limited as to be a perfect 
mockery of charity. Now that the subject has been investigated by 
authority, that the condition of the destitute poor of Scotland has been 
laid bare to the world, and that the legislature has been aroused to the 
performance of its duty towards them, it may seem harsh to give utter- 
ance to feelings which could hardly fail to be excited by an examination 
of the evidence presented to parliament in 1844. It requires, indeed, no 
small degree of forbearance to limit all comment to an expression of 
astonishment that in any country calling itself Christian, and especially 
in one where so much stress is laid upon the outward observances of 
religion, a degree of heartless neglect as regards the calls of humanity, 
such as is recorded by the Commissioners, could haye been allowed to 
exist. 

The Act above cited, which received the Royal assent on the 4th of 
August, 1845, has not hitherto been so brought into execution that any 
judgment can be formed as to its effects. An examination of its 
provisions leads to the belief that it was framed with a greater leaning 
towards the prejudices and supposed interests of the rich, than towards 
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the wants and social rights of the poor; and it appears probable, that 
at no distant day the legislature must be called upon to remedy some, 
at least, of its deficiencies. 

It is a common error to suppose that the institution of Poor Laws is 
peculiar to England. Monsiewr de Chateauvieux, whose “ Recherches 
sur la situation comparative des Pauvres en France et en Angleterre,” is 
contained in the Appendix (F) to the Report of the Commissioners on 
the Poor Laws, remarks on this head, that “the existence of 4 tax in 
favour of the poor under one form or another, may be recognised in almost 
every fully-peopled country.” He instances, in support of this posi- 
tion, the distribution of wheat in consular Rome ; and, in more recent 
times, the alms enjomed by the Christian religion ; the bequests made 
to the clergy by persons in order to ease their consciences, and which 
bequests were very commonly declared by the donors to be intended for 
distribution among the poor; the hospitals and infirmaries endowed at 
the period of the crusades, and the institutions of a still later period for 
the maintenance of foundlings and for supporting and educating the 
children of the poor. ; 

The instances here cited are, however, widely different in their cha- 
racter from the English Poor Laws, either as regards their original 
object or their modern mode of administration. Whatever sims were 
given or bequeathed under the different forms mentioned by Mons. de 
Chateativieux were voluntary offerings, sometimes the fruit of com- 
punctious visitings, but rior’ frequently the offspring of benevolent 
feelings, and the objects designited for relief do not in any case appear 
to have been healthy able-bodied labourers, or their families. 

Instead of endeavouring to institute any comparison between con- 
ditions of society so dissimilar to our own as those here referred to, it 
will be more profitable to state briefly the methods at present employed 
in various civilized communities for the relief of their distressed poor, 
and to point out, as well as the limited means of information permit, 
the apparent effect of those methods upon the population of the different 
countries. 

We learn from returns transmitted by English Consuls, in conse- 
quence of inquiries made through Lord Palmerston by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, that in the following countries of Europe the poor are 
acknowledged to possess a legal claim to relief from the rest of the com- 
munity, viz., Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Mecklenburg, Prus- 
sia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and the Canton of Berne. | das 

In Norway relief is furnished to the “ impotent through age, cripples, 
ahd others who cannot subsist themselves, and who, in the country 
districts, are billeted or quartered on such of the inhabitants (house and 
land-holders in the parish) as have the means of providing for them. 
By them these distressed objects are furnished with ss and food, 
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and they are in return expected to perform such light services as they 
can. In the distribution respect is had to the extent or value of the 
different farms and to the number of the indigent, which varies greatly 
in different parishes. In some they have so few poor, that only one 
pauper falls to the lot of five or six farmers, who then take him in rota- 
tion; whilst in other parishes they have a pauper quartered on every 
farm or estate all the year round, and on the larger ones several.’’ The 
wages of artisans vary from 5s. 4d. to 7s. 2d. per week, and of agricul- 
tural labourers from 3d. to 54d. per day; in the former case food, 
lodging, and tools, and in the latter case, food only being supplied by 
the employers. In ordinary cases, families can subsist upon their earn- 
ings. They consume very simple food, salt herrings, oatmeal porridge, 
potatoes, and coarse oatmeal bread, forming the greatest part of their 
diet ; once or twice in the week they may obtain a piece of bacon or salt 
meat, and those who live on the coast, or near to rivers and lakes, pro- 
cure fresh fish. Corn-brandy is in general use. 

Every parish in Sweden is bound, as in England, to support its own 
poor, but the fund for that purpose is supplied by voluntary contribu- 
tions, (a large portion of which is made up of legacies and endowments), 
by the produce of certain fines and penalties, and by rates levied on the 
inhabitants in proportion to their means of contributing. Mons. de 
Hartsmandorf, the Secretary of State for ecclesiastical affairs, has stated 
that the number of persons who received relief in 1829 was 63,348, out 
of a population of 2,780,132, or about 1 in 42. Colonel Forsell, on 
the other hand, affirms that in 1825 the number relieved amounted to 
544,064, or about 1 in 5. Considering that in the city of Stockholm 
alone there are 83 separate and independent boards for affording relief 
to the poor, the estimate of Colonel Forsell appears the more probable of 
the two. The law is severe against able-bodied men who seek relief, 
and who, if they are without property and employment, and neglect to 
provide themselves with any, or to obtain sureties for the payment of 
their taxes, are denominated unprotected. Such persons are placed 
almost at the disposal of the police, who allow them a fixed period in 
which to obtain employment. If they fail in this object they are made 
to labour on public works. 

It appears that under the existing system pauperism has increased in 
Sweden in a greater ratio than the population, and it is feared that the 
moral effect produced upon the labouring class by the existence of a fund 
upon which they have a legal claim has occasioned, although not in an 
equal degree, many of those evils which the same system has brought 
about in England. The daily wages of artisans are 1s. 7d., and of 
skilled agricultural labourers 7d. or 8d., while the unskilled obtain no 
more than 3d. or 4d. Families can subsist upon their earnings. Agri- 
culturists in the southern provinces live upon salt fish and potatoes ; 
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in the northern provinces porridge and rye-bread form their food. 
Artisans sometimes are able to procure a little meat. The annual 
expenditure in the family of a small farmer is stated by Mr. Liddell, 
the English Consul at Gottenburg, at 10/.18s.10d. In an agricultural 
family the disbursements are about two-thirds of this amount. 

The social condition of Russia, where the great bulk of the people 
are kept in a state of serfdom by the owners of the soil, is so little 
analogous to that of England, that it would throw but little light wpon 
our subject to explain the regulations enforced in that country for the 
maintenance of the poor. 

In Denmark each Kidbsteed, or market town, (of which there are 65 
in the kingdom), and each parish in the country, forms a district for the 
management of its own poor. All persons are considered entitled to 
relief “who are unable with their own labour to earn the means of 
subsistence, and thus, without the help of others, would be deprived of 
the absolute necessaries of life.” 

The persons to whom relief is given are divided into three classes: 
first, aged, sick and infirm persons; second, orphans, foundlings, 
deserted children, and the children of parents who are unable to support 
them ; third, families or single persons who are unable to earn a suf- 
ficiency for the support of themselves or their children. 

Paupers of the first class are provided with food, lodging, clothing, 
and medical attendance, either in private dwellings or in establishments 
belonging to the parishes. Children are placed in private families, 
where they are brought up and educated at the expense of the parish 
until they can be apprenticed or otherwise placed out in life. Paupers 
of the third class are so relieved that they may not be without the 
absolute necessaries of life, but they are compelled to work to the best 
of their ability for their maintenance. It is part of the duty of those 
by whom the system is administered to find work for the poor at the 
usual rate of wages; where the amount earned is insufficient, assist- 
ance is afforded, not in money, but in articles of food and clothing. 

The Danish law has established the principle, that every person 
receiving relief under the Poor Laws is bound, either with his property 
or his labour, to refund the amount disbursed for him. On relief being 
afforded to a pauper, an inventory and appraisement of his effects are 
made, and these, after having been marked with a stamp, are delivered 
over to him for his use ; any person who receives goods so marked, either 
by way of purchase or pledge, must restore them or pay their value, 
and is besides subject to fine. The parish has also a claim upon pro- 
perty acquired subsequent to the granting of relief, and is the legal heir 
to the effects of every one for whom it is under advances. Whenever 
a person refuses to pay his debt to the parish by instalments, he may be 
compelled to work for the benefit of the same, and if he attempts to 
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leave the parish he is imprisoned. The amount of these instalments is 
awarded, in proportion to the means of the pauper, by commissioners. 
Begging is prohibited, and when committed is punished by imprisonment. 

The money required for relieving paupers is contributed to a parochial 
fund by householders, landowners, tradesmen, and even by servants and 
labouring mechanics, in short by all persons who are not, themselves 
receiving parish aid, and who can contrive to pay anything without 
depriving themselves of the necessaries of life. 

The introduction of this system into Denmark is of recent date; it 
did not come into operation until 1803. The means, therefore, are in 
our hands for drawing a comparison between the condition of the poor 
and of the country generally as affected by poor-laws, and that condition 
as it existed previous to their adoption. 

It is stated, that before the introduction of the present Poor Law. 
system, distress among the poor was much greater than it has been, 
since, and that begging, which is now prevented, was then quite common. 
throughout the country, and was carried on in the most rapacious and 
importunate form, so as to amount to a heavy exaction on the peasantry. 
as well as a most, intolerable annoyance; for ‘‘the beggars, when their 
demands were not satisfied, had recourse to insolence and threats, nay, 
even to acts of criminal vengeance. ‘This is no longer the case, and in. 
so far, therefore, the present, system has been beneficial.” Mr. Browne, 
our Secretary of Legation at the Court of Copenhagen, gives, however, 
a not very satisfactory account of the working of the system, and. states 
that it has produced a most injurious effect upon the industry of the 
people; that it has lowered the middle men to be poor men, and that, 
it has converted the labouring poor into paupers. “It tends,” says Mr. 
Browne, ‘to harden the heart of the poor man, who demands with. all 
that authority with which the legal right to provision invests him. 
There is no thankfulness for what is gotten, and what is given is afforded. 
with dislike and reluctance.” Among the disadvantages attendant upon. 
the system of compulsory relief, Mr. Browne mentions the weakening of 
principles of frugality, the encouragement of _early and. thoughtless 
marriages ;_ the bringing up of:children with examples. of indolence and 
inactivity continually before their eyes, and the weakening of the natural 
dependence and affection of parent, children, and other relatives. ‘The 
child feels his parent comparatively needless to him, he obtains support 
elsewhere, and the parent feels the obligation to support his child greatly 
diminished. In short, being comparatively independent of each other, 
the affections must inevitably become blunted,” 

A man, with a wife and four children, who work every day of the 
week, including Sunday, earn among them about twelve shillings sterling 
per week, The. principal food of the labouring people is rye-bread, 
groats, potatoes, coffee, butter, cheese, and milk ; provisions are cheap, 
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and, with prudence and economy, the earnings of a family are sufficient 
for their subsistence. 

In Mecklenburg, also, every pauper has a legal claim to assistance. 
The old and impotent are provided with food, lodging, and fuel, and 
able-bodied persons can claim to have work and a dwelling’ provided 
for them. Every inhabitant able to do so is obliged to pay poor-rates. 
Tn towns, the subscriptions are called voluntary, but if these should fall 
short of what the overseers consider proper, they can demand more : the 
overseers are appointed by the magistrates. The wages of artisans vary 
from seven shillings to ten shillings and sixpence per week in towns, and 
are about a third less in the country. In addition to money-wages, 
working men are boarded and lodged by their employers. Labourers 
in the country are paid three shillings and sixpence per week, and have 
found for them a dwelling with a garden, pasture for a cow and two 
sheep in summer, and provender for them in winter. With these advan- 
tages, they are enabled to procure a sufficiency of good sound food, and 
occasionally to indulge in the use of meat, which falls to the lot of the 
working classes in very few of the countries on the continent of Europe. 

In Prussia, the law prescribes that every town and every village com- 
munity must support its own members when in distress, provided there 
are no relations able'to do so.. The owners of estates are under a similar 
obligation ; so that the sick, and those who are impotent’ through age, 
have all their absolute wants satisfied. Each town and village is go- 
verned by its own particular laws and customs, with regard to the 
management of the poor. The'only point in which all these communities 
can be said to agree, is in the appointment ‘of a body called the armen- 
direction, or society for the poor, who undertake the collection and 
distribution of the funds, and of the’ different sub-committees to whom, 
under the armendirection, the care of the poor is confided: The sub- 
committees are formed of burghers chosen from different districts called 
armenbezirke, into which the town is divided’ for that purpose. 

The necessary funds are obtained principally by means of donations 
and private charity. Every householder, every inhabitant of a floor, or 
of a single room, is visited for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions 
by the sub-committees. ‘These donations’ are’ collected monthly, and 
their amount depends entirely upon the means and disposition of the 
donor. No rate or fixed table exists by which the sum to be given is 
regulated. There is not any lawin Prussia which authorises the com- 
pulsory raising of funds for the maintenance of the poor, but when the 
offerings of private charity are insufficient for the purpose, the general 
government advances money from funds destined to other purposes, such 
as paving, lighting, or the construction of roads. ; 

The particular circumstances of every one’ applying for relief bemg 
almost necessarily known to some of the members of the sub-committee 
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of the district in which the applicant must be resident, false or fraudulent 
applications are easily detected; every one is examined by a medical 
man, with respect to his bodily and mental ability to maintain himself, 
and in cases where this ability exists, the applicant is required by the 
police to work. Failing to comply with this demand, he is sent to the 
poor workhouse of the province, where he is compelled to be industrious, 
and is taught to earn a livelihood. Each province in Prussia contains 
one of these workhouses, in which paupers are employed at various kinds 
of work and service, according to what each is capable of performing. 
The statements given in the Appendix to the Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, relative to the effects of the institutions that have been 
described, are not in strict agreement with one another; it appears, 
however, to be pretty well established, “that the pauper possesses a legal 
right to assistance, although that right is seldom enforced, because the 
impotent are voluntarily provided for, and the able-bodied would pro- 
bably be sent to a penal workhouse.” 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg is among the countries whose inha- 
bitants possess a legal claim to be provided with the necessaries of life 
from the general funds of the community. The population is divided 
into the two classes of burghers and settled non-freemen, or betsitzers, 
in the proportions of about nine-tenths of the former, and one-tenth of 
the latter. Burghers become so by inheritance or by purchase, and 
enjoy the right of participating in the revenues of property, held by the 
particular district, or parish, to which they belong. Persons may become 
beisitzers by payment of a smaller sum than is required to obtain 
burgerrecht, but they do not by that means acquire any interest in the 
property just alluded to. Every person, however, who cannot obtain 
the necessaries of life from his property, his labour, or his trade, nor 
through the assistance of relations, has a claim for support on the parish 
in which he has the rights of a burgher or a beisitzer. Ifa man is too 
poor to purchase the right of a beisitzer, he is assigned as such by the 
police of some parish, without payment of any fine of admission. The 
care of the poor is carried by the government to such an extent, that if 
in times of scarcity any person should perish through the neglect of the 
overseers, the officers guilty of that neglect would be prosecuted with 
rigour. 

“A large proportion of the parishes throughout the kingdom possess 
a fund called piwm corpus, arising partly from voluntary contributions 
and other casual receipts, but principally from funds which, before the 
reformation had been employed for the purposes of the Roman Catholic 
worship, and instead of being confiscated by the government, as was the 
case in England, were directed to be employed for charitable purposes. 
In the year 1817, and during the dearth that prevailed at that time, an 
old law which had fallen into desuetude was revived, according to which 
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the opulent who, after having been applied to for voluntary contributions, 
should not come forward in a manner suitable to their property, are to 
be taxed by the magistrates in a sum conformable to their income, and 
according to all the circumstances of their situation.” 

Able-bodied persons who claim support from the public funds are 
compelled to work for moderate wages. It is sometimes difficult to find 
employment for the poor, on which account there are in the capital and 
some other places public establishments for employing them in spinning 
and similar work. In most of the towns there are poor-houses into 
which aged and infirm people are received, and where such places of 
refuge are not provided, the poor are received at all the houses in the 
town in turn, or else are put out to board permanently at some private 
house, the cost of their maintenance being defrayed out of the local funds. 

The statement from which the foregoing particulars have been derived 
was drawn up by order of the Wurtemberg government in 1834, at the 
request of the English minister. At the conclusion of this statement we 
find the following remarks, which seem to favour the opinion that the 
evils which have been experienced in this country are inseparable from 
the system of establishing a legal claim for relief on the part of the able- 
bodied poor. 

‘“‘ If we now compare the situation of one of the poorest of the Wur- 
temberg poor who support themselves independently by their labour, 
with that of one of the more favoured among the Wurtemberg poor who 
lives by public charity, for instance the inmate of a hospital and even of 
a prison, it might certainly appear that the condition of the latter is 
preferable to that of the former. 

“In fact, we often see such hospital inmates, and even prisoners, 
attain the most advanced age, while many a poor day-labourer and 
artisan sinks ata much earlier age under the weight of his cares and 
the want of necessaries. Many an inmate of a hospital and many a 
prisoner, even with bodily infirmities and sufferings, still seems to find 
his condition quite comfortable, and shows himself thankful for the good 
he enjoys, while many a day-labourer or artisan, in the enjoyment of 
good bodily health, feels himself miserable and curses his existence ; in 
fact, many a one seeks admission into the hospital who would be very 
well able to provide himself with necessaries by his work at home. The 
man often separates from his wife, or the wife from her husband or from 
the children to be received into the hospital. Many a one does not 
economise, but squanders what he has, and does not work in order to 
earn something, because he thinks that he always has the right of being 
received into the hospital as a last resource. In many places, where 
there are rich hospitals and other foundations, the number of the poor is 
proportionally greater than in places where less is done for their support ; 
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many a one continues to beg and to steal who has already: been fre- 
quently imprisoned for these offences, because he finds his situation in 
the workhouse very tolerable in comparison with the laborious life of a 
poor man at liberty.” } 

The wages of artisans are in towns from 1 to 23 florins: (1s. 8d! to 
4s. 2d.), and in the country from.} of a florin tol florin (6d. to 1s. 8d.) 
per-week, in addition to food and:lodging. Labourers, who are likewise 
most commonly fed:and. lodged by their employers, receive in’ towns 
from 50 to 60 florins: (47. 3s. 4d. to 52.) and in villages: from 20.to 40 
florins (11. 13s, 4d. to 32. 6s. 8d.) per annum. When’ they provide 
themselves: with food and lodging, they receive 150° florins: (12d. 10s.) 
per annum, in addition to which they are furnished with food’ and fuel 
in the winter under the market price. The wife and children may earn 
from 40 to 50 florins: more: With these: means they can provide a 
sufficiency. of wholesome: food, including meat once or twice in’ the: 
week. 

Every town, and village.in Bavaria must have an institution for the 
relief of the. poor, with this. exception, that if several neighbouring 
villages join, to support one establishment for that purpose in common, 
every encouragement is given to them for that end. All the. inhabitants 
are bound to, contribute to the support: of the poor: in their district 
according to their ability; every one is also bound in the same manner 
to support his poor relations. 

The aged and helpless: poor are provided for in houses of nourishment. 
Other paupers, who are incapable of working, but who yet. do: not 
require any extraordinary care, obtain relief in money, which, however, 
is not given without complete: proof of want bemg brought forward; the 
amount is made to depend, upon ‘the price: of provisions:. The able-. 
bodied paupers are maintained» in buildings which’are strictly work- 
houses; bad conduct and idleness on ‘their part’ are punished by the: 
magistrates. Marriage is not allowed between people without capital, 
unless with the previous permission of those: who> manage: the: poor 
institution of the district. Clergymen who marry such people without 
that permission are liable for their maintenance «in case of their becom 
ing chargeable., ‘This restriction is assigned:as one great cause of the: 
want of any excess of population in Bavaria; andoof the general absence: 
of extreme poverty and:misery in that country. 

Labourers are paid at. the rate of 8d. per day in the country, and 
from 8d. to 1s. 4d. in the towns. 

f he Canton of Berne is the only other community in Europe in which 
the inhabitants have a legal claim to support when in poverty. So early 
as the 17th century, it there became the law, that every one was entitled 
to receive such support out of the public property of the commune to 
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which he, belonged, and, if this, property should fall short of the required. 
amount, then from the landed proprietors. of the commune, as well as 
from contributions levied upon the possessors of personal property. 

The abuses which have grown up, under this system are numerous 
and serious. Vagabondage, improvidence, imprudent marriages, and 
the illicit, commerce ofthe sexes, have all. been favoured by the prospect 
which the, people have of; being able to devolve the consequences of these 
delinquencies. upon others, All means of obtaining instruction in 
general knowledge, and of acquiring any useful art, have been neg- 
lected ; the, physical and intellectual faculties of the people have been 
deadened, and their sense of honest pride has been so blunted, that no 
one blushes at, being known to live upon the public benevolence. Expe- 
rience has clearly shown that the number, of poor has increased in pro- 
portion as the number and amount of the.resources for their relief have 
been multiplied, and that in those communes which possess the largest 
revenues, applicable to. that purpose, the population is the most back- 
ward, and) the least industrious. In the answer given to, the queries 
of our Poor Law Commissioners by the government of the Canton, we 
find it. stated that. ‘numerous examples might be cited where whole 
families haye lived. in dependence upon the commune from year to year, 
and even from generation to generation, and who have found in that re- 
source their means, of existence, while examples of a contrary nature 
are extremely rare.” 

At the period of the Revolution, the clergy of France were possessed 
of property valued at. upwards of two hundred millions. sterling, which 
was confiscated by the, government, and sold for the benefit of the state. 
Out of the revenues, derived. from this property, much had been devoted 
to uses of charity. The numerous. charitable institutions which, at the 
period alluded to, existed. in, every part of France, for the relief of 
the sick and infirm, and for the support of foundlings, survived in great 
part the social disorders. of the Revolution, and in some cases have since 
received augmentation. In, the. present day, the municipal councils of 
all the towns in France, whose population exceeds 20,000, and of some 
where. the number of inhabitants is smaller, set apait for the relief of the 
poor certain proportions of the town revenues, which are devoted to the 
support of hospitals, or placed at the disposal of charitable associations, 
— Bureaux. de Bienfaisance. The revenues out of which these sums 
are assigned are, in very small part, derived from property actually 
possessed by the towns, the greater proportion, and in many cases the 
whole, being the produce of “octroi’” duties, which are levied upon all 
articles of provision brought into the towns for consumption. It is, 
therefore, only in form that this tax differs from the assessments for the 
support of the poor in England, the sole difference being, that with us 
the rates form a-direct tax, while in France they are collected indirectly, 
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and, therefore, with less regard to economy. Asylums for beggars, and 
workhouses, are supported in France at the expense of the state, but 
those institutions can hardly be considered as belonging to the subject 
under examination, being used chiefly as places of correction for the idle 
and dissolute, under the direction of the police. 

In the volume of ‘“ Documents Statisques sur la France,” published 
under the authority of M. Duchatel, the Minister of Commerce in that 
country, it is stated that the sums devoted to charitable purposes, and 
for the support of foundling hospitals, in the chief towns of France, 
amounted in 1833 to 10,573,043 francs (422,921/.) The sums ex- 
pended in the same year in the Bureau de Bienfaisance, in the different 
departments, amounted to 8,956,036 francs (358,2417.), and the number 
of persons among whom this sum was distributed in their own dwellings 
was 695,932. ‘The revenues of the different hospitals and almshouses 
in France are likewise stated to have amounted, in 1883, to 51,222,063 
francs (2,048,882/.), and the expenditure to 48,842,097 francs 
(1,953,683/.) ‘The number of distressed persons admitted during the 
year into these establishments was 425,049. The number remaining at 
the beginning of the year having been 154,253, and at its close 152,830, 
we may conclude that the inmates to be found in these institutions can 
seldom be much, if at all, below 150,000. 

It appears that by far the greater part of the funds raised for charit- 
able purposes is disbursed in the towns. The total amount of money 
thus raised in 1833, in the different departments, was 14,560,183 franes 
(582,407/.), of which sum nearly three-fourths were, as we have seen, 
appropriated to the poor in the principal towns, the population of which 
is to the rural population in the proportion of 7 to 25. According to 
Mons. de Chateauvieux, the greater part of the money raised in the 
departments for the maintenance of the poor, and which is not disbursed 
in the large towns, is applied in the small towns and villages to the 
support of lunatic asylums and foundling hospitals. With this partial 
exception, France is without any public provision for the relief of its 
rural poor, and it becomes, therefore, highly interesting to inquire in 
what manner so large a number of our fellow-creatures are enabled to 
meet the ills and accidents of life. 

In order to pursue this inquiry to any satisfactory result, it is neces- 
sary to explain the peculiar circumstances in which the agricultural 
population is placed by the operation of the law which ordains the 
pee of landed property among all the children of the family. In the 

ocuments Statisques” of the French government, it is stated that 
the total number of proprietors throughout the kingdom is 10,896,682, 
giving an average of about 44 hectares, or 114 English acres for each 
proprietor. But there is reason for supposing that the number thus 
given is greatly exaggerated by the custom of registering proprietors for 
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each separate commune in which they possess property, by which means 
the same person may be reckoned several times over. It is besides 
obvious that, as the soil is not equally distributed among the whole body 
of proprietors, and some of them are in possession of estates of consider- 
able extent, many others must have even less than the small share which 
would result from its equal division. In fact, it will be found that the 
great majority are unable to draw from their possessions sufficient for 
the subsistence of their families. Hence it arises that a very large pro- 
portion of proprietors let their land, and hire themselves as farm- 
servants to others, or follow some trade or handicraft in the towns. It is 
also common among the families of these peasant proprietors, that on 
the death of a father leaving several children, among whom the law 
provides for the equal distribution of the land, an arrangement is made, 
under which, although the whole number are registered as proprietors, 
which it is their pride to be, the management of the property is left in 
the hands of one, by whom a pecuniary allowance is made to the rest, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 

These cases occur to so great an extent throughout the kingdom, 
that it is probable M. de Chateauvieux is correct in the opinion ex- 
pressed by him in the paper so often quoted, that the number of pro- 
prietors in actual possession and administration of the soil does not 
exceed four millions, representing, with their families, a population of 
twenty millions, and that of this number of proprietors, about. five- 
sixteenths (1,243,200), representing a population of 6,216,000 indivi- 
duals, are owners of small parcels of land, not any one of which is 
of greater extent than two hectares (5 acres). A farm of this extent 
is wholly imadequate to the support of a family, and it is more 
than probable, that if France had adopted a system of poor-laws similar 
to those lately in force in this country, these proprietors would speedily 
have sunk into the rank of paupers. The means by which, in the absence 
of such a system, they have been and are enabled to struggle through 
life, are thus described by M. de Chateauvieux :—‘‘'The same village 
includes proprietors of different grades, and in different social positions. 
This difference is observable between next-door neighbours, and often 
between those even who dwell under the same roof. ‘The proprietor 
of 10 hectares is the friend, the brother-in-law, the uncle, or the nephew 
of one who possesses only two. The day-labourer lodges with the opu- 
lent cultivator by whom he is employed, and the necessity which thus 
arises throughout the country for mixing and communicating with each 
other, brings about a connexion between them. Under these cireum- 
stances, the wife of the proprietor of 20 hectares will not leave her poor 
neighbour without help at her lying-in ;_ her trunks being well provided 
with linen, she will lend it; her saucepan is well filled, and she will 
provide her poor neighbour with broth, she will give potatoes to her 
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children, and even bread if they aré without it. These helps, distri- 
buted in quantities which escape statistical remark, and throughout all 
the rural districts of France, are not given in the form of éharity, but as 
signs of good neighbourhood: they never take the form of money, but 
only of articles needéd atthe moment. Those who have been the objects 
of these good offices, return them to the donors in kind and according 
to what they possess, that is, with their labour and their good will. If 
a proprietor stands in need of assistance, either for removing a large 
piece of timber, or to house his sheaves, when the storm threateris, in a 
moment the shoemaker and the saddler quit their shops, and all run to 
place their exertions at the disposal of the farmer, who, by this means, 
stores his harvest in safety, a glass of cider sufficing as payment for the 
service. 

“Tt must not be forgotten, that even the smallest proprietors have 
each a home which is their own; that their bit of land, however limited, 
will always produce some fruits and vegetables for the family use ; that 
they can generally keep a goat, and very frequently rear a few vines, 
possessing, in fact, as much which is their own propérty, as the peasant 
in Ireland can only procure for a rent of five guineas. Notwithstand- 
ing the breaches which the Revolution has made in the property of the 
communes, many of these still possess woods and commons; which are 
devoted to the use of the inhabitants. 

“Tt isa very general custom throughout France, to give day-labourers 
small plots of ground to cultivate with green crops, on the condition of 
yielding half the produce to the proprietors, the expenses of cultivation, 
with the exception of the labour, being contributed in équal proportions. 
The plan most usually adopted is to give up the land in the winter to 
the labourers, under the condition of its being #estored in the beginning 
of October in a condition to be sown With corn. The &dvatitége of the 
proprietor in this practice is, that, sacrificing half a crop, hé; without 
any trouble to himself, receives his land carefully cleaned, and weeded, 
ready for employment.” 

This system doubtless has its advantages, and it is not among the 
least of them, that it enables the poorer classes of the rural population 
to struggle through existence without the kind and degree of help which 
is afforded by the Poor Law system of England. These advantages 
are, however, accompanied by the very serious drawback, that they tend 
to make and to keep the people poor. In this country, during the last 
half century, we have seen a totally different plan pursued; the num- 
ber of smaller proprietors is every where greatly lessened, and in some 
districts they have entirely disappeared ; the yeoman, if he has not by 
prudence and industry been enabled to advance his position in society, 
has sunk into the labourer, and the labourer has too frequently degene- 
rated into the pauper ; still it cannot be doubted that, by thus throwing 
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together several small holdings, and administering them as one property, 
the productiveness of the land has been increased, and the expense of 
its cultivation lessened. 

Independently of the constant tendency of the law in France to sub- 
divide the land into minute portions, there appears'to be another power- 
ful cause working to the same end in the disposition and desires of the 
people. This fact is rendered strikingly apparent by the following re- 
plies given by Mr. Scott, the British Consul at Bordeaux, to the queries 
circulated at the instance of the Poor Law ‘Commissioners :— 

“‘ What, in the whole, might an average labourer, obtaining an aver- 
age amount of employment, both in day-work and in piece-work, expect 
to earn in a year, including harvest-work, and the value of all his advan- 
tages and means of livmg?—A common labourer alone earns yearly, 
all advantages included, 540 francs (217. 12s.) Owing to the scarcity 
of labourers, no distinction as to wages is made between an able-bodied 
and a common labourer.—What, in the whole, might a labourer’s wife 
and four children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 5 years respectively, (the eldest 
a boy) expect to earn in a year, obtaining, as in the former case, an 
average amount of employment ?—A labourer’s wife and four children 
can earn by labour about 300 francs (12/.) per annum, viz.— 


Francs. he Ss ae 

‘The wife 3) V0.4 98" 120 416 0 
Eldest boy. 1 +): 1s, 80 3.4 0 
Child ll yearsold . . 50 20 9 
Child 8 As AP ips 30 Ed 0 
Child 5 af ere 20 O16 220 
300 IZ 0250 


** Could such a family subsist on the aggregate earnings of the father, 
mother, and children; and if so, on what food ?—Certainly. The food 
varies in different districts. Throughout the district called Landes 
(heath), occupymg about one-third of this department, the food consists 
in rye-bread, soup made of millet, cakes made of Indian corn, now and 
then some salt provisions and vegetables, rarely, if ever, butcher’s meat : 
their drink, water, which for the most part is stagnant. In the other 
parts of the department the peasantry live better. ‘They eat wheaten 
bread, soup made with vegetables and a little grease or lard, twice a 
day, potatoes and other vegetables, but seldom butcher’s meat; their 
drink is wine or piquette. 

“Could it lay by anything, and how much?—It is certain, that a 
family composed as above, could lay something by from their gains at 
the end of the year, as the wants of the lower classes are much fewer 
than in England ; in fact, the luxuries of tea, &c., are quite unknown. 
For the causes above alluded to (extreme carelessness and absence of 
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frugality,) few of the peasants have any surplus at the end of the year ; 
on the contrary, they are mostly in debt. The few exceptions may, 
with proper care, have 6/. to 8/. in advance : this is generally employed 
in the purchase of a bit of land.”’ 

Those.among the labouring population of England who have been 
able through industry and frugality to save something out of their 
earnings have a readier and, as regards the community, a far better 
opportunity for the profitable employment of their money than is offered 
by the “ purchase of a bit of land.” The Savings Banks, which are always 
open to take the smallest sums, whenever they can be spared, and to make 
amoderate, but certain return of interest on the deposits, offer a much 
greater incentive to prudence than would generally be found in the 
desire of acquiring a rood of ground; besides which, the laws which 
regulate the transfer and possession of real property in this kingdom 
are so complex in their operation, and surrounded by so many difficul- 
ties, that it would be quite incompatible with prudence for any poor 
man to venture upon so uncertain a speculation as the validity of a 
title, if even the expensiveness of the deeds rendered such a course pos- 
sible to him. ‘The Savings Bank, on the contrary, can never involve 
those who there deposit their savings in any risk or expense ; the safety 
of the money is guaranteed by the state: so long as the money con- 
tinues in deposit it produces revenue to the owner, unaccompanied by 
any contingencies of seasons ; and at any moment, when the amount, or 
any part of it, is required to meet any extraordinary exigency, itis forth- 
coming without being subject to any charge for management, or to 
deduction of any kind whatever. The degree in which the labouring 
classes in this country are willing to avail themselves of this institution 
is shown by the fact that on the 20th November, 1844, out of 1,012,475 
depositors in Great Britain and Ireland, the large proportion of 564,642 
had made deposits under 20/. The greater part must indeed have 
been depositors of very small sums, since the amount, if equally divided 
among the number just mentioned, would average no more than 
61. 9s. 8d. for each. The regulations under which Savings Banks are 
placed limit to 200/. the amount that can be deposited by any one 
individual ; and, in fact, 93 out of every 100 depositors are entitled to 
balances under 100/., the aggregate sum of their savings forming more 
than two-thirds of the deposits invested. The great number of these 
small depositors, and their rapid increase, forms one of the best features 
in the apparent state and prospects of the labouring classes in this 
country. ‘The progress of deposits in Savings Banks, both generally 


and in respect to this class of depositors, during the last fifteen years, 
has been as follows :— 
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Year Total Total Number of | Amount of 
ending Number of Amount of Depositors | De posits 
20th Nov. Depositors, Deposits. under £20. | under £20. 
&. | oe 
1830 412,217 13,507,565 210,247 | 1,509,820 
1831 429,503 13,719,495 222,620 | 1,634,568 
1832 433,679 13,597,883 223,676 1,593,588 
1833 462,792 | 14,337,521 242,015 1,718,204 | 
1834 499,207 15,369,844 260,568 1,841,755 
1835 537,517 16,456,104 281,478 1,986,663 | 
1836 599,326 18,805,884 309,784 2,161,141 | 
1837 636,066 19,624,015 334,480 25291 5471 
1838 703,236 | 21,393,312 374,438 2,558,881 
1839 748 ,396 | 22,425,812 406,690 2,708,450 
1840 798 , 387 24,688,815 440,740 2,904,207 
1841 841,558 | 25,781,638 470,402 3,067,668 | 
1842 875,086 | 26,768,580 491,616 3,193,234 
1843 935,745 28,786,603 523,980 3,398,367 
1844 1,012,475 31,275,636 564,642 3,654,799 


The following statement of the regulations adopted, in Holland, 
relative to the support of the poor, is derived from an official paper 
drawn up towards the close of the year 1833, by order of the Minister 
of the Interior at the Hague, and communicated to the British minister 
at that court. 

At the time of the incorporation of the Netherlands with the French 
empire, the laws of France, including those relating to charitable insti- 
tutions and hospitals, were declared to be in force in the Dutch 
departments, but were only partially adopted ; and on the sepa- 
ration of the Netherlands from France in 1814, a royal decree was 
made, replacing the French laws by others more in accordance with the 
ancient institutions of the country. The following sketch exhibits the 
principal features of this system, as it existed at the above mentioned 
date. 

The principle invariably acted upon is that of making the charge of 
the poor rest, in the first place, upon the different religious sects to 
which they belong in each parish. When the means possessed by the 
different congregations are insufficient for this purpose, the poor may 
apply for assistance to the local civil authorities, by whom relief is 
generally afforded, if, after due investigation, the parties applying are 
found deserving objects. In several cities and parishes, a separate 
administration, responsible to the municipal authorities, is established 
for that portion of the poor who are not members of any religious 
sect; in other towns and parishes relief is afforded either by the 
burgomaster or by an overseer of the poor nominated by that 
functionary. 

The hospitals and orphan-houses are, for the greater part, govern- 
ment establishments. Some few are maintained either wholly or in 
part by their own revenues. All are admitted inmates of these estab- 
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lishments without distinction as to religion. Foundlings and abandoned 
children are maintained at the expense of the place wherein they are | 
abandoned. There are three local workhouses: one at Amsterdam, | 
one at Middleburgh, and one in the commonalty Nieuwe Pekel A, in | 
the province of Groningen, in which paupers are received on their | 
application, and upon condition of their contributing as much as possible — 
by theirslabour to their own support. There are further, in various | 
places, twenty-one charitable houses of industry, where work is procured — 
for paupers who are in immediate want. Besides these institutions, 
there are various other places supported by societies for affording relief | 
in certain specified cases; some for granting assistance to lymg-in | 
women, some for distributing provisions and fuel in winter, and some 
for the relief of the very indigent. 

The local authorities, in all cases, exercise control over the receipts 
and disbursements of charitable unions and establishments, the officers 
of which are bound to give in an annual statement to the government, 
in order to its presenting a report on the subject of the poor to the 
States General. | 

The annual average receipts of the established charity-houses and 
hospitals, in the twelve years from 1820 to 1831, were 6,014,818 — 
guilders, or 501,234/. 16s. The average number of persons who had 
received relief, in each of those twelve years, was 241,513. Pauperism 
appears to be on the increase in Holland. The average number of 
persons relieved in the six years from 1820 to 1825, was 218,159; 
in the following six years it was 264,868, being an addition of more 
than 20 per cent.; in 1831, the last year of the series, the number was 
279,730, being an increase of nearly 30 per cent. upon the average of 
the earlier years, and of nearly 40 per cent. upon the numbers of par- 
ticular years during that period. The proportion borne by the people 
relieved to the remaining part of the population, was 9-22 per cent. in 
1822, or rather more than 1 in 11; the proportion in 1831 amounted 
to 11:40 per cent., or rather more than 1 in 9, which exceeds the 
present proportion in England. 

The ‘ Poor Colonies” of Holland, which a few years ago excited 
great interest in every part of Europe, owed their rise to a benevolent 
society founded in 1818, in consequence of the dearth of the two pre- 
ceding years. ‘The members of this society bound themselves to con- 
tribute each a weekly sum, amounting to not more than a halfpenny of 
our money; but as the number of subscribers very soon amounted to 
20,000, the aggregate sum collected was considerable. The persons to 
whom the management of the fund thus raised was entrusted, early 
conceived the project of founding colonies among the heaths which 
abound in that country, and which should serve as asylums to different 
descriptions of paupers. These colonies were to be established with 
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various objects. Some were to serve for the repression of mendicity ; 
some as asylums for the poor and the aged; others were to be called 
free colonies; colonies of orphans and foundlings ; and colonies for the 
advancement of agricultural industry. 

In the first year of its formation the society established the free colony 
of Frederik’s-Oord, on the heath near to the provinces of Drent, I'ries- 
land, and Overyssel. This colony was composed of 52 small farms, the 
cultivation of which was commenced by the society, and it was peopled 
by persons from among the poorer classes, who were not in the receipt 
of alms. In 1819 the society proposed to the directors of the orphan 
asylums throughout the kingdom to receive for a certain annual payment 
any number of orphan children six years of age. ‘To meet the new 
expense thus occasioned, the society borrowed 280,000 florins. The 
number of members of the society now amounted to 22,500, and their 
subscriptions to 82,500 florins, which enabled the directors to establish 
two other free colonies, in which they placed 500 families. In 1820 a 
fresh loan of 100,000 florins, joined to 78,000 florins of subscriptions, 
offered the means of establishing an equal number of families. In 1821 
the subscriptions amounted to 121,000 florins, and a further loan was 
raised, amounting to 300,000 florins, the whole of which money was 
employed in the formation of free colonies. In 1822 the first colony for 
the repression of mendicity was established by the society, which further 
undertook, in conjunction with the government, to locate in other colonies 
4000 orphans, 2500 indigent persons, and 1500 beggars. The govern- 
ment was to pay 45 florins per annum for the maintenance of each orphan 
during 16 years, and not anything for the other settlers, which reduced 
the payments to 22°50 fl. for each individual of the entire number. The 
society has not, however, been able fully to perform its engagement. 
The following Statement of the Progress of these Pauper Colonies, as regards the Number of 


their Inhabitants, is taken from an official Report, drawn up by order of the Dutch 
Government, and includes a period of 12 years, from 1820 to 1831, inclusive. 


| {Individual Orphans, Individual 

Members of Foundlings, Members of 

Years. Poor Families. | or abandoned Beggars. Veterans’ TOTAL 
(Free Colonies.) Children. Families. 

1820 1,249 226 . aS 1,475 
1821 1,737 365 ee . 2,102 
1822 b,979 456 300 oe 2,735 
1823 2,295 475 1,053 oe 3,823 
1824 2,614 1,214 1,061 oe 4,889 
1825 3,227 2,174 1,377 oe 6,778 
1826 2,724 2, 233 1,581 2531 6,769 
1827 2,560 2,059 1,763 401 6,783 
1828 2,510 2,358 1,826 562 7,256 
1829 2,626 2,340 1,942 543 7,451 
1830 2,619 2,288 yr i | 473 15491 
1831 2,694 2,297 2,406 456 7,853 
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In a country where pauperism is so widely spread as in Holland, the 
provision thus made for between 7000 and 8000 souls, of whom three- 
tenths are children, cannot have had any very sensible effect in checking 
the evil. According to Count Arrivabene, the kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, which in 1827 included a population of 6,166,854, con- 
tained, at that time, 11,440 charitable institutions, which contributed to 
the support of 1,214,055 individuals, being only a very small fraction 
less than one-fifth of the entire population. The sum expended for the 
relief of the poor in the same year amounted to 12,821,395 florins 
(1,068,4502.). The population of Holland in 1827 was 2,307,661, and 
assuming that the circumstances of the people were the same in the 
Dutch as in the Belgian provinces, the number who received relief from 
charitable funds would be 454,304, or 67 times the number then residing 
in the pauper colonies. The number of 1,214,055, above stated, in- 
cludes the pauper children who were receiving instruction and some other 
recipients of the bounty of their fellow-citizens, whom in this country 
we should not exactly class as paupers, but when allowance is made 
for these, the amount of pauperism will still remain of frightful 
magnitude. 

‘The ‘‘ pauper colonies” are described by Mr. Senior as “ large agri- 
cultural workhouses, and superior to the previous workhouses only so 
far as they may be less expensive, or, without being oppressive, objects 
of greater aversion.” 

“Tt is scarcely possible,” he continues, ‘that they can be less ex- 
pensive. The employing persons taken indiscriminately from other 
occupations and trades, almost all of them the victims of idleness and 
misconduct, and little urged by the stimulus of individual interest, in 
farming the worst land in the country—land so worthless that the fee- 
simple of it is worth only 24s. an acre—at an expense for outfit, exclusive 
of the value of the land, of more than 1802. per family, and under the 
management of a joint-stock company of more than 20,000 members, 
cannot but be a ruinous speculation. Nor does the institution appear 
to have repressed pauperism by the disagreeableness of the terms on 
which it offers relief; we have seen, on the contrary, that it has not 
prevented its steady increase.” 

The details respecting the “ pauper colonies” of Holland have been 
here given at greater length than would otherwise have been thought 
necessary, from the sanguine expectations formed by many persons in 
England of their success, and of the advantage that might follow the 
adoption of a similar system in this country. 

With the exception of the canton of Berne, some particulars relating 
to which have been given, Holland appears to have been, after our own 
country, in the worst position of any nation in Europe in regard to the 
state of pauperism. ‘To what is this attributable? The country is 
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densely peopled, not so densely as England or Ireland indeed,but, with the 
exception of these countries, of some of the Italian states, of Belgium, 
and of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, more thickly than any other 
European country. It is not to this circumstance, however, that we are 
to look for the solution of the question, but rather to the existence of so 
many thousand endowed institutions for the relief of the poor. 

The receipts of the administration for the established charity-houses 
and hospitals in the different provinces of Holland, taken on an average 
for each year, during the twelve years from 1820 to 1831, amounted 
to more than six millions of guilders, or rather more than half a million 
sterling, viz.— 


Guilders. 
Revenues of properties and acknowledged rights - 2,461,883 26 
Proceeds of collections . : 5 . 1,820,551 48 
Subsidies granted by parishes op MHD SHLD) a@i 
+ the provinces . 38,642 78 
teeth oh ssn tnGae goers 
Revenues possessed by particular institutions . ; 414,021 13 


Notal’. «+ 6.014.818 82 


The average population of the provinces during the same period is 
stated to have amounted to 2,292,350, so that the average annual 
expense per head has been equal to 4s. 44d., an expenditure apparently 
small when compared with that of England and Wales, which, in the 
year ending March 25, 1834, was equal in money to exactly double the 
rate just mentioned. In forming this estimate it should be borne in 
mind, however, that from the habits of the people and the comparative 
cheapness of provisions in Holland, as compared with England, the 
expenditure of the smaller sum in the first named of these countries is 
more nearly equivalent to the larger payments in this country than would 
at first appear. The amount of the annual earnings of a labouring 
family in Holland is stated to be from 12/. 10s. to 18/. 15s., while the 
average income of a labouring family of equal size in England is 
stated, on the authority of many hundred returns sent fronmi various 
quarters, to amount to 41/. 17s. 8d., being considerably more than 
double the sum upon which the family of the Dutchman is obliged to 
subsist. = 

The system pursued in Belgium in regard to the poor is in most 
respects similar to that pursued in France, whence the laws under which 
it is administered were for the greater part derived at the period when 
Belgium formed an integral part of the French empire. The laws 
having reference to this subject, which were made during the continuance 
of the kingdom of the United Netherlands, and which are still in force 
in Belgium, are few in number, and so are the enactments which have 
as yet been passed since the separation from Holland in 1830. 
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Under the government of the Directory, three laws having reference 
to the relief of the poor were passed in 1796, by which the property be- 
longing to almshouses, which had previously been confiscated, was 
restored to these establishments. The management of the almshouses 
was intrusted to commissioners appointed by the municipal authorities. 
The revenues of all those situated in the same commune were united 
into one fund for the common support of the whole, and in every commune 
there were appointed one or more bureaua de bienfarsance, for adminis- 
tering relief to the poor in their own houses. The administration of 
each of these bureaux was intrusted to five persons, and the funds placed 
at their disposal consisted of a tax of ten per cent. upon all public 
exhibitions made within the commune, together with whatever voluntary 
contributions they could obtain. 

No change of any importance appears to have been made by the late 
or present government of Belgium with respect to the management of 
almshouses or bureaux de bienfaisance. The regulations decreed by 
the French Convention for the repression of mendicity and vagrancy 
have received some modifications in regard to the law of settlement, but 
it is not necessary to state the particulars here. Those regulations 
provided that every person found begging should be sent to his place of 
domicile ; if he could not prove any domicile, he was to be imprisoned 
fora year; and if at the end of his imprisonment his domicile were 
still unascertained, he was to be transported to the colonies for not less 
than eight years. A person, who after being removed to his domicile 
should again be found begging, was to be imprisoned for a year, and 
on a repetition of the offence the punishment was to be doubled. During 
imprisonment he was to be set to work, and receive monthly one-sixth 
of the produce of his labour, and at the end of his imprisonment another 
sixth: the remaining two-thirds was to belong to the establishment in 
which he was confined. For the third offence beggars were to be trans- 
ported. A person transported was to work in the colonies for the benefit 
of the nation, at one-sixth the average rate of wages of the colony. No 
person was to be transported under 18 or above 60 years of age. ‘Those 
under 18 were to be detained until they arrived at that age, when they 
were to be transported ; and those above 60 were to be imprisoned for 
life. By another provision every person convicted of having given any 
species of relief whatever to a beggar was, for the first offence, to forfeit 
the value of two days’ labour, and on the repetition of the offence this 
forfeit was to be doubled. 

As might have been expected, the provisions of this decree were 
found too severe for execution; and after having remained inoperative 
during 15 years, the law was replaced by the imperial decree of the 5th 
of July, 1808. 


By that decree each department was directed to establish a dépét de 
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mendicité, to which all persons found begging were to be arrested and 
taken. If common vagrants, they were to be taken to prison. While 
in the depdt, they were to be kept under severe discipline, and made 
to work at wages to be regulated by the prefect of the department, 
two-thirds of their earnings belonging to the establishment, and the 
remaining third to be paid to them on quitting the depot. ‘The expense 
of these depots, which was at first shared between the department and the 
general government, has since been thrown entirely upon the department, 
which, on the other hand, receives the cost of supporting mendicants from 
the different communes in which they have their settlement (domicile de 
secours.) 

There are now in Belgium six dépéts de mendicité, one in each of the 
provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault ; one for Namur 
and Luxembourg, and one for Liege and Limbourg. Almshouses for 
the old and indigent, and hospitals for the sick, are very numerous, and 
each commune possesses its bureau de bienfaisance for the distribution 
of out-door relief. The annual income of these bureaux amounted, in 
1882, to 212,325/, and of the almshouses to 165,835, making alto- 
gether 378,160/. We have not any data whence to calculate the whole 
sum expended for relief of the poor in Belgium, nor the number who 
receive relief, nor are there any means of determining with accuracy 
the general progress or diminution of pauperism in Belgium. 

The Société de Bienfaisance Belge was established in 1823, on the model 
of the society which existed in Holland, for the establishment of agricul- 
tural colonies, and contracted with the government to receive 1000 pau- 
pers at the annual sum of 35 florins (2/. 18s. 4d.) for each. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement beggars were sent by the local authorities 
either to these colonies or to the dépots de mendicité, and of late, if 
their begging was unaccompanied with aggravating circumstances, 
the previous imprisonment adjudged by the penal code has not been 
inflicted. 

At first the families sent to the colonies founded by the Societé de 
Bienfaisance were placed each in a separate farm, on which were a house, 
barn, and stable, two cows, sometimes sheep, furniture, clothes, and 
other stock, of the estimated value, including the land (about 7} statute 
acres), of 133/. 6s. 8d. sterling, which was charged against them as a 
debt due to the society. The occupants were bound to work at fixed 
wages, to wear a uniform, to conform to certain rules, and not to quit 
the precincts of the colony without leave. A part of their wages was 
retained to repay the advance made by the society, a further portion to 
pay for necessaries furnished from time to time by the society, and the 
remainder was paid to them in base coin, current only within the colony, 
and which could be expended only in shops established by the society with- 
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in its limits. It was soon found that this plan could not be persisted in. 
The land was badly cultivated, and the cattle were lost for want of proper 
food andattention. The society, therefore, in 1828, took back the sur- 
viving cattle, and throwing all the farms into one, employed all the colo- 
nists indiscriminately in its cultivation. ‘ From this time,” says Mons. 
Duepétiaux, in a report drawn up by him in 1832, “ bound thus by 
obligations towards the society, which deprive him almost entirely of 
present liberty, without any hope of freedom in any time to come, the lot 
of the inhabitant of these so called free colonies is very similar to that 
of the serfs in the middle ages, and of Russian peasants now; it is ra- 
ther less fortunate than that of the peasants of Ireland, who if, like him, 
they often have nothing to assuage the pangs of hunger but potatoes 
and coarse bread, have, at least, the power of disposing freely of their 
actions, and removing from place to place at their pleasure.” 

These Belgian colonies, therefore, from the establishment of which so 
much good to the community was predicted, may be pronounced a de- 
cided failure. They have merged into establishments for compulsory 
labour ; the society by which they were established has taken up the 
profession of farming, and the colonists differ only from ordinary la- 
bourers, in working under the penalty of being treated as vagabonds in 
case of the unsatisfactory performance of their tasks. 

That this method of farming has been unproductive to those engaged 
in it, has been demonstrated by Mons. Ducpetiaux, the inspector-general 
of the prisons and benevolent institutions of Belgium, in the following 
statement, showing the number of labourers employed in each year from 
the establishment of the colonies to the year 1831, the expenditure of 
the society, and its annual receipts. 


Free Expenditure. Receipts. 
Years, Colonists. Beggars. Florins, Florins. 
1822 127 .. 38,899 50 ee 
1823 406 a 93,582 70 . 
1824 537 es 106,102 72 12,339 31 
1825 579 490 102,983 73 25,740 7 
1826 563 846 163,933 45 56,476 88 
1827 532 899 168,754 61 50,677 38 
1828 550 774 144,645 28 54,994 62 
1829 565 703 174,611 44 98,523 57 
1830 546 598 127,358 72 67,718 72 
1831 517 465 135,405 81 82,578 81 


The sums included under the head of Expenditure do not include 
many of the expenses of the administration. They consist simply of the 
sums remitted to the director for defraying current expenses. On the 
other hand, the sums set down as receipts, instead of being merely the 
amount of the net profit, are, in fact, the value of the gross produce. 
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On the Ist of July, 1834, the debts due by the society amounted to 
776,021 florins (64,661/.), while the whole value of its property was 
only 536,250 florins (44,6987.), leaving a deficiency of 239,771 florins, 
or nearly 20,0007. sterling. 

It would be well if, against this pecuniary loss, there could be reckoned 
any moral advantage to the country by which it has been sustained ; but 
it is to be feared that not any benefit of this kind has resulted from the 
effort. Captain Brandreth, who visited the colonies, and whose report con- 
cerning them is inserted in the Appendix to the Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, gives us reason to believe that in this respect also these 
colonies have failed in producing any good result. He says,—“ Among 
the colonists there were a few whose previous habits and natural dispo- 
sitions disposed them to avail themselves, to the best of their ability, of 
the benevolent provisions thus offered for their relief, and who had worked 
industriously, and conducted themselves well, during their residence in 
the colony. Their land was cultivated to the extent of their means, and 
their dwelling-houses had assumed an appearance of greater comfort, 
order, and civilization than the rest. But these were too few in number, 
and the result too trifling to offer the stimulus of emulation to others. 

“Those farms that I examined, with the above exceptions, were not 
encouraging examples; there were few evidences of thrift and _provi- 
dence, the interior of the dwellings being, in point of comfort, little, if 
at all, removed from the humblest cottage of the most straitened con- 
dition of labourers in this country. 

“ A clause in the regulations allows certain of the colonists, whose 
good conduct and industry have obtained them the privilege, to barter 
with the neighbouring towns for any article they may want. 

“‘ The nearest towns to the establishment of any note are Hoogstraten 
and Tournhout; but on inquiry I could not find that any intercourse was 
maintained with them, and the country round offered no evidences of the 
existence of a thriving community in the centre, exercising an influence 
on its traffic or occupations. In the winter, I should think the roads to 
the colonies scarcely practicable for any description of carriages. 

‘Fyrom what I saw of the social condition of the colonists, I am dis- 
posed to insist much upon the inexpediency of assembling, inan isolated 
position especially, a large community of paupers for this experiment. 

«¢ Admitting the physical difficulties to have been much less than they 
are, and the prospect of pecuniary advantage much greater and more 
certain, the moral objections to the system would outweigh them. 
Without the example of the better conditions of society, there can be 
no hope of such a community gradually acquiring those qualities that 
would fit the members of it for a better condition also. One or two 
families, established in the neighbourhood of an orderly and industrious 
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community, would find the stimulus of shame, as well as emulation, 
acting on their moral qualities and exertions; but, as in the present 
case, where all are in a condition of moral debasement, both of those 
powerful stimuli are wanting.” 

A skilled artisan in Belgium may earn in summer from 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 5d. per day, and in winter from 10d. to 1s. 2d. If unskilled, arti- 
sans will earn little more than half these rates. With these wages, 
joined to what may be earned by the wife and children, a family may 
subsist on rye-bread, potatoes, and milk. It is but rarely that they can 
procure meat. In towns where manufactures are carried on, the situa- 
tion of artisans is better than that just described. Agricultural 
labourers are generally boarded by the farmer with whom they work. 

The hasty sketch which has here been given of the system of poor- 
laws and their results in other countries of Europe has been derived 
from section F of the Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the administration and practical operation of the Poor- 
Laws, and from the interesting Preface to that section by Mr. Senior. 
It does not appear to be within the purpose of this work to enter more 
fully into a description of the condition of the poor in other countries. 
The reader who is desirous of acquiring more detailed information upon 
this subject is referred to the work just mentioned, from which the fol- 
lowing table is borrowed, with the view of showing the comparative 
state of comfort in which the poor of our own country, and those in other 
European communities, are able to live. Among the questions sent to 
the various parishes in England, it was asked,—‘* What in the whole 
might an average labourer, obtaining an average amount of employ- 
ment, both in day-work and piece-work, expect to earn in the year, 
including harvest-work, and the value of all his other advantages and 
means of living, except parish relief? and what in the whole might a 
labourer’s wife and four children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 5 respectively 
(the eldest a boy), expect to earn in the year, obtaining, as in the former 
case, an average amount of employment ?” 


The answers to these queries from 856 parishes give, for the annual <£ s. d. 


earnings of the man, an average of . ° 3 . . 27 17 10 
And the answers from 668 parishes, give, as the annual earnings of 

the wife and children, an average of . ° . ° lol 9 LO 
Annual average income of the family. . . . . . . . . £4117 8 


To the further question— Could such a family subsist on the aggre- 
gate earnings of the father, mother, and children, and if so on what 


food ?”—Answers were returned from 899 parishes to the effect exhibited 
in the following table :— 
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COUNTIES, 


Bedford 
Berks datas 
IBucksoest ec) ss 
Cambridge. . . 
Chester 


Cornwall . . 3 
Cumberland . . 
BDEEDY. we 6 ww) as 


Devon 


IDO mae ws As 


Darhams oe ae 
Essex 
Gloucester A 
Hereford. 4 1% 
Mentfords as! islei« 
Huntingdon , 
TSGnt Ae since osu wwe 
Lancaster ‘ 
Leicester . . 
Lincoln A 
Middlesex . . 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton . . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham . . 
Oxford . eek 
Ratlandiy <0 %% 
Salley) 5 Hf oe Ue 
Somerset . . . 
Southampton . 
Stafford 


Suffolk . . 
Surrey : 
SURSS a PO 
Warwick Fea 
Westmoreland - . 


Wises? ees. nak as 
Worcester . . . 
OTK? Shs Die VF 


ee Su die. 6 8. is; 


© (eo) een ele Cue 


Number of 
Parishes 
answering. 
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No. vest Barely, or 
(Simply .) (Simply.) without With Meat. 
Meat. 
il 3 oe il 
2 1 2 19 
D) 5 5 15 
2 ll 3 17 
c 5 es) 5 
r 1 ° 21 
ne 7 138 13 
es 2 5S 5 
i 7 1 9 
1 4 2 9 
Hig 6 4 20 
9 9 6 14 
2% if 5 a 
y) il 5 8 
te 2 6 8 
2 8 u 6 
5 12 2 24 
Hi 8 l 5 
© 6 3 5 
1 5 . S 
te 2 1 4 
2 8 as 17 
ies 2 1 ll 
we: 2 a8 16 
cd 7 l 11 
iy 8 3 10 
ay 3 oi 1 
cs 1 ee 18 
D) ae 6 14 
3 7 6 c 
1 1 Bs 10 
4 9 8 10 
‘ 5 2 Ae 
21 18 7 6 
iT 4 4 22 
3 4 5 5 
1 7 4 12 
1 6 2 - 
4 16 17 28 
71 212 125 491 
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CHAPTER V. 


EMIGRATION. 


Circumstances under which Emigration may be desirable—Habit of non-interference on the 
part of Government—Private associations for promoting Emigration—Settlement in 
South Africa—Number of Emigrants from this Kingdom, 1820-1844—Arrivals of 
Emigrants at Quebec and New York, 1829-1843—Distribution of Emigrants—Trans- 
portation of Criminals to New South Wales—Suggestion for their employment in British 
America—Number of Convicts transported, 1825-1841—Convict establishment in the 
Bermudas. 


In every country which is making any considerable progress in the arts 
of life, changes will from time to time occur in the sources of employ- 
ment for particular classes of the people, which must be felt as a hard- 
ship by individuals, although to the country at large, they are produc- 
tive of great and permanent good. The introduction of the power-loom, 
which has so vastly increased the productive force of the kingdom, has 
worked, and still is working injuriously to a numerous body of hand- 
loom weavers, who cannot always find employment in other branches of 
industry without suffering great inconveniences and privations, and 
who are liable to be thrown wholly out of employment, or, at best, may 
be obliged to submit to a scale of wages inadequate to their wants. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that in this and similar cases, a well- 
digested plan of emigration, under the sanction or direction of the 
government, might be rendered efficacious to palliate the evil. It is 
true, that the mischievous effect of any such changes may be but transi- 
tory ; that the increase made to the national wealth, and the additional 
calls for labourers in other branches, which are caused by the very cir- 
cumstance that has brought about the misery of the few, would speedily 
absorb all, and more than all the hands which have been at first ren- 
dered idle. But the misery is not on that account less real while it 
lasts. Experience has shown that uneducated men pass with difficulty 
and unwillingly from occupations to which they have been long accus- 
tomed, and that the compulsory state of idleness to which they are for 
a time reduced by the failure of their wonted employment, too fre- 
quently becomes habitual. When this lamentable effect has been 
produced, the unfortunate victims become, almost irrevocably, perma- 
nent burthens upon the community ; and their wretchedness is made a 
theme for declaimers, who would fain persuade mankind that the sacri- 
fices necessary for the onward progress of society are too great for the 
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advantage, if indeed they are willing to admit that what is attained 
deserves in reality to be called an advantage. 

If at the moment when the usual source of employment became 
stinted, and while yet the labourers possessed the energies of their 
minds unitnpaired, some well-arranged plan of emigration were offered 
to them under the sanction of government, so as to give a reasonable 
assurance of future maintenance, it is probable that a large portion of 
them would gladly embrace the offer, and the advantage to the propor- 
tion who might remain would be scarcely less certain, through the lessen- 
ing of the number of competitors for employment. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the degree of watchful care here supposed on the 
part of government, if it were directed to another channel, might 
not be so employed as to secure a greater good to the community 
at large, not only at a smaller cost to the country, but also at a 
less present sacrifice on the part of the destitute labourers. If a 
Board of intelligent men were appointed in the metropolis, to whom 
representations of distress arising from want of employment might be 
made by parochial authorities, while demands for labouring hands were 
made to them by manufacturers or others in different parts of the 
country, who might be in the opposite condition, a much smaller outlay 
would suffice to restore the equilibrium of labour than would be called 
for to convey the unemployed to distant colonies, while the persons so 
transferred would be subjected to fewer cares and hardships, and would 
be called upon to make fewer sacrifices of feeling than must always 
attend the renunciation of one’s native Jand, endeared as it is even to 
the poorest and humblest by the ties of consanguinity and friendship, 
and by those early habits and associations to which men cling with the 
pertinacity of instinct.* Times and occasions might, and sometimes 
would arise, when the redundancy of labourers in one district could not 
be met by openings in other quarters, and then it might be true economy 
on the part of the nation to provide the means required for emigration, 
being careful so to direct its course as to add to the prospective strength 
and welfare of the empire. ; 

It has been too much the practice of successive governments in this 
country to deal with this question upon the principle of non-interference, 
and to leave the various disarrangements of society to right themselves. 
This undoubtedly they may at length do in every country, and the 
sooner in proportion to the general diffusion of intelligence among the 
people; but it is a true, although trite remark, that all governments 
are instituted for the benefit of the people; and it would be difficult to 
show that it is not as much the duty of rulers to provide, as far as they 


* The plan here proposed was for some time acted upon with the best result by the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, through whose instrumentality some of the superabundant agricul- 
tural labourers of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire were removed to Lancashire, where 


they were immediately furnisbed with employment. 
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can, for the removal of a domestic calamity, as it is to guard the people 
entrusted to their care from foreign outrage. 

England has not much to boast of in regard to its experiments in 
colonization. With the exception of the penal settlements in Australia, 
and that of Sierra Leone, which partakes of the same character, our 
colonies have all been the fruits of conquest. A few ill-considered 
efforts made during the last fifteen years are all that the government 
has done for the advancement of distant colonies, and one or two trifling 
grants, obtained from parliament at seasons of extraordinary pressure, 
constitute the only direct pecuniary assistance that has been rendered 
for the same purpose. Recently we have witnessed schemes for 
encouraging emigration set on foot by private associations for their own 
profit, the interference of government having been for the most part 
limited to the sale to the associations, of districts which might otherwise 
have continued valueless deserts for ages. 

In the early part of the present century, although the cry of distress 
was occasionally loud and urgent on the part of the labouring classes, 
that distress was occasioned more by the dearness of provisions than by 
any deficiency of employment, as a remedy for which, if it had occurred, 
the ranks of the army were at all times open. The return of peace 
threw back in considerable numbers upon the community the surplus 
labourers who had been thus absorbed, two deficient harvests occurred 
consecutively in aggravation of this inconvenience, and in the year 1820, 
the evil had grown to so great a height that the government undertook 


To United To British To Australian To Total Number 
Year. States of NorthAmerican |Settlements and all other of 

America. Colonies. New Zealand, places. Emigrants. 

| 

1820 17,921 oe 1,063 18,984 
1821 12,470 320 404 13,194 
1822 11,282 875 192 12,549 
1823 8,133 543 184 8,860 
1824 7,311 780 119 8,210 
1825 8,74] 485 114 9,340 
1826 12,818 903 116 13,837 
1827 12,648 (fils 114 13,477 
1828 12,084 1,056 135 13,275 
1829 13,607 2,016 197 15,820 
1830 30,574 1,242 204 32,020 
1831 49,383 423 58 49,864 
1832 32,980 66,389 3,792 202 103,313 
1833 29,225 28,808 4,134 517 62,684 
1834 33,074 40,060 2,800 288 76, 222 
1835 26,720 15,573 1,860 325 44,478 
1836 37,774 34,226 3,124 293 75,417 
1837 36,770 29,884 5,054 326 72,034 
1838 14,332 4,577 14,021 292 33 , 222 
1839 33,536 12,658. 15,786 227 62,207 
1840 40,642 32,293 15,850 1,958 90,743 
1841 45,017 38,164 32,625 290 118,592 
1842 63,852 54,123 8,534 1,835 128,344 
1843 28 835 23,518 3,478 1,881 57,212 
1844 43,660 22,924 2,229 1,873 70,686 


mn ek 
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the task of conveying settlers, and locating them in South Africa, The 
annexed table (p. 126) shows the number of persons who since that time 
have emigrated from the United Kingdom to the British American 
colonies, the United States of America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
British settlements in Australia respectively. 

The foregoing statement is given on the authority of Custom-house 
returns, and is of course correct, as far as the knowledge of the officers of 
that department extends. From other documents, equally authentic, we 
find, however, that the Custom-house returns are exceedingly defective. 
The following statements transmitted by the chief agent for emigrants 
at Quebec, and by the British consul at New York, exhibit numbers 
greatly exceeding in some years those contained in the former table :— 


Number of Emigrants who have arrived at Quebec in each of the 15 years, from 
1829 to 1843. 


1829 1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 1835 1836 


From 
England and Wales . | 3,565 | 6,799 (10,343 |17,481 | 5,198 | 6,799 | 3,067 12,188 


Ireland . . 9,614 |18,300 84,135 |28,204 )12,013 |19,206 | 7,108 |12,590 
Scotland . . . . | 2,643 | 2,450 | 5,354] 5,500 | 4,196 | 4,591 | 2,127 | 2,904 
Hamburgh and 2 

Gibraltar \ oD oc a 15 we ve a 485 


foundland, West 
Indies, &c. . 


123 451 , 424 546 345 337 225 235 


Nova Scotia, Wel 


15,945. 28,000 50,256 |51,746 }21,752 30,933 (12,527 /27,722 


1837 | 1838 1839 1840 | 1841 1842 1843 


From 
England and Wales 5,580 990 1,586 | 4,567 | 5,970} 12,191 6,499 
Ireland . . . .| 14,538 1,456] 5,113] 16,291 | 18,317 | 25,532 | 9,728 
Reotland Sos. = | *1,509°-— $47 485 | 1,144, 3,559 | 6,095 | 5,006 
New Brunswick and | 
Nova Scotia, and - 


ie) 
a 
~ 
no 
~I 
ey) 


‘ Y DSP) 0) 240 56 494 
Ports on the River 0) ? ed 


St. Lawrence . 


Grand Total, 387,908 21,901 | 3,266 | 7,439 | 22,234 28,086 | 44,374 21,727 


Number of Emigrants who have arrived at New York in each of the 13 years, from 
1829 to 1841. 


LT 


1829 1830 1831 1832 


From England and Wales . | 8,110 {16,350 13,868 |18,947 
» Ireland . . . «| 2,448 | 3,497 6,721 6,050 
Scotland serotonin. 948 | 1,584 | 2,078 | 3,286 


9? 


11,501 |21,431 |22,607 |28,283 


From the United Kingdom. 


3 
1835 | 1836 | 1837 | 1838 | 1839 Cosine Is41 [Grand Total. 


——. ———__—_—-. 


1833 | 14 


re 
16,100 |26,540 ae? penn 


a 


| 
34,600 Seanad ator ‘aba 32,409 | 348,230 
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By returns transmitted from Quebec we are made acquainted 
with various interesting particulars concerning the course of emigra- 
tion towards that quarter, and among those particulars are occasionally 
to be found statements of the subsequent distribution of emigrants after 
their arrival at Quebec. 

The particular parts and colonies to which the 70,686 persons 
proceeded who emigrated in 1844, were as follows :— 


United States of Americalog Geeky 6) hots) ene 600 
North American Colonies, viz. :— 


Canada. Fae a ue ere Gwe ay 
New Brouswicke is 9s) se eel eno 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton . . . 747 
IG aculenulm ae Soy 6 Go a 684 
Prince Edward’s Island . . « . e ay 
22,924 
Australian Colonies, viz. :— 
SAMA won 9G. Qo oo Ceuta 0 1,179 
Portehilkpl oe. kea.. tsetse Ecua 934 
South Australia Me ce Coy ete) Ee. 47 
Van Diemen’s'Land « 5. 3h 3s 1 
INewsZiealand ses ve io aeuee eels 68 
2,229 
Texas Se LUN Hae CS Deke se ee oe 1 
Central and South America . ..... . 710 
British West Indies, viz. :—- 
Jamaica..cecy be, Bey pho tes, Tt 126 
Britishy Guiana). suelo enemas 142 
Trintdad:: 3. cc tec. oc cane 7 eee 60 
Other British settlements. . .. . 168 
496 
PoreronaWrest (ndicss gra. o's ous teen) eee 39 
Bast: Indies sn gakcre tar visags oi is aren ae ta 176 
Hones onoog- ure, ctmnan vclmihsy oun scene mee 18 
China a CMC Ce SOs Sy, ee 9 
Mauritius Ph aa ae Mer eo es” Re IS 13 
Western Africa and Madeira . . ..... 250 
Cape‘of Good'Hope” “4 ss 0 161 
70,686 


The divisions of the kingdom from which they took their departure 
were as under :— 


England—Cabin passengers. . . . . . . 6 « 4,070 
Other emigrants, viz. :— 
Adults—Males . . . 19,112 
Females . ols 


34,285 
Children under 14 :— 


WEISS Oe ete Go 0% 
Females) eo eee 3977 
—— 11,902 


46,187 


Total for England . . , 50,257 
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Scotland—Cabin passengers. . . . . =... . 663 
Other emigrants, viz. :— \ 
Adults—Males . . . . 1,448 
Hemalesee 66) eso 


{ 2,607 
Children under 14 :— 
Malegaon 6 "ites 6: 661 
‘Bemales 7 Poe 573 
— 1,284 


Total-forScotlandsea tas cts ee 4e 504 


Treland—Cabin passengers ~ - . . » . « « « 156 
Other emigrants, viz. :— 


Adults—Males . . . « 5,759 
Bemales:. jae) sho 23 
11,582 
Children under 14 :— 
METS ARMA Ie ae MOTI 
LOTMA: diag! Moe og (A. 6 BSR 
4,187 


Total'for Ireland . . . « 15,925 


Total for the United Kingdom . . .. 70,686 


Distribution of the emigrants who arrived at Quebec and Montreal 
in the season of 1837 :— 
Lower CANADA. 
City and District of Quebec fe EU Sees 400 


DistrictofslhreemRivers 7? 7a 2). tte | retold ee 300 
District of St. Francis and Eastern Townships . . 1,500 
City and District of Montreal . . . . . + «+ 41,000 
OtiawawDisthiClr ars) Wee stat etree ees sh creas 800 
4,000 
Upper CANADA. 
Ottawa, Bathurst, Midland, and Eastern Districts, as 
far as Kingston, included. . . + - « +» « 8,000 
District of Newcastle and Township, in the vicinity of 
the Bay of Quinte. . . See te SE TE S00: 
Toronto (late York) and the Home Dinos excluding 
settlements round Lake Simco . . . .- ~- «+ 2,000 
Hamilton, Guelph, and Huron Tract, and situations 
adjacent ely Ree Patent. BO gicth Agmesss MAES FOE 00 
Niagara Frontier and‘District, including the line of the 
Welland Canal, and round the head of Lake Ontario 
LOCH AaTan TOU gists is ts 2,000 
Settlements bordering on fate Erie, including in 
London District, Adelaide Settlement, and to Lake 
Saint Clalteess guest Paneer sh) Sut bieetess teks come D000 
16,300 
Deaths at Marine Hospital . . «© «© «© «© «© + 92 
Gonete WinitedsStates) Sri eles Tes Ore GT 15509 
1,601 
Tol ce weer ov foieot 
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It was estimated by the very active and intelligent agent of the 
British government in Canada, Mr. Buchanan, who possessed the best 
opportunities for forming a correct judgment on the subject, that the 
capital conveyed into the province of Canada in the year 1834 by set- 
tlers, amounted to at least 1,000,0002. of sterling money. Several 
agriculturists took with them superior breeds of horses and cattle; one 
in particular, who settled near Bytown on the Ottawa River, had fifty 
head of cattle of the most approved English breeds. 

The whole of the labouring portion of the emigrants are reported to 
have found immediate occupation, with prospects of a cheering nature, 
so that nothing but industry and sobriety on their own part would be 
wanting to render their future course as free from worldly cares and 
risks as can be hoped for in this life. 

If we assume Mr. Buchanan’s caleulation for 1834 to be applicable 
to the whole number of persons who have emigrated during the 25 years 
embraced by the table already given, the amount of capital taken by 
them from the United Kingdom, must have been equal to 40 millions 
sterling. 

A large proportion of the emigrants from this kingdom, who land at 
New York, do not remain in the United States, but take that route to 
Upper Canada, in order to avoid the river St. Lawrence, the navigation 
of which, and of the coast near its mouth, is tedious and dangerous in 
the late autumnal months. The returns of Mr. Buchanan show the 
number of vessels wrecked in the season of 1834 to have been 17, and 
the lives lost to have amounted to 731. One reason assigned for this 
large proportion of losses, and for the comparative safety which accom- 
panies the voyage to New York, is the excessive use of ardent spirits, 
in which the seamen who navigate English vessels are accustomed to 
indulge, and to which the sobriety maintained in American shipping 
affords a striking, and, for our countrymen, a very humiliating contrast. 

he expatriation of criminals is a species of emigration of a character 
altogether different from that which takes place through the voluntary 
movements of individuals. Besides the great end of all punishment, 
the deterring of offenders, almost the only object kept in view by the 
government in the establishing of penal settlements, has been that of 
removing out of the way of perpetrating further mischief against their 
fellow citizens, a class of people whose energies, if applied in a right 
direction, might tend to, the advancement of society. Having performed 
what is necessary for the end immediately proposed, the government 
has rested satisfied, as though it had done all that was demanded of its 
and if, in the course of events, the settlements thus peopled by English 
convicts have come to be important colonies, the result has happened 


without any direct interference of the government, and at best with its 
permission only. 
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There can be no question that, by ridding the community at home of 
its pestilent members, a great benefit is conferred upon all the well- 
disposed members of society ; but it by no means follows that all the 
good is thus attained which the operation might be made to yield. It 
is of great and manifest advantage to remove from cities the noxious 
matters which are continualiy accumulated within them; but we should 
think very little of the wisdom which simply carried away the mass to 
a situation beyond the point of immediate injury to the inhabitants, and 
which there left, in a profitless and inert condition, an agent susceptible, 
under other circumstances, of contributing to the support, the conve- 
nience, and the wealth of the people. And yet, what more has hitherto 
been done with regard to that small part of the criminals of these king- 
doms which has, at an enormous expense, been sent to the other side of 
the globe? Although their absence has doubtless been a blessing to 
society in this country, and in some degree also a benefit to the colony 
which has received them, it might be easily shown that, by pursuing 
a different plan, the system of transporting convicts might have been 
made to yield advantages much greater than it has ever yet realized. 

The circumstances which must first strike any person as extraordinary 
in regard to the expatriation of criminals from this country is the choice 
of the station to which they have been sent. That a country which, 
like England, is possessed of an almost boundless tract of unsettled 
fertile lands within four weeks’ sail of her own shores, should in pre- 
ference send her criminals to a territory which cannot be reached in less 
than as many months, thus swelling the expense of their conveyance, 
is a course which requires for its justification some better reasons than 
have ever yet been brought forward. ‘The safe custody of convicts is 
not more surely attained by this increase of distance ; and it may even 
be held, that a body of them, if conveyed some hundred miles into the 
interior of America, would find it as difficult to escape thence as they 
do now from Australia, where they are necessarily located near to the 
shore. It remains then to be considered, what advantage beyond that 
of safe custody attaches to New South Wales as a criminal settlement, 
which would not be realized in a far greater degree by transporting 
offenders to the interior of Canada. 

According to present appearances, and the knowledge we have 
obtained concerning the nature of the country, it does not appear pro- 
bable that Australia can ever become an agricultural country. The 
long continued droughts to which it is subject, and the nature of the 
greater part of the soil, seem to preclude that result. It can never 
therefore be thickly inhabited ; and although, from the vast extent of 
the territory, many more settlers than at present reside in the colony 
may be able to locate themselves, and to provide employment for their 
convict labourers, with some advantage to themselves as individuals, it 
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appears to be altogether improbable that the colony can ever assume 
anything approaching to the importance of our North American posses- 
sions, either in regard to productiveness or population. 

In New Brunswick and Canada, for many years to come, works might 
be carried forward by means of convict-labour, which would speedily 
and amply repay every expense attending the conveyance of the convicts 
thither, and their support while there ; while these works are of such a 
nature that none, save those persons to whom the charge and direction 
of the convicts would be intrusted, would necessarily be brought into 
contact with them. 

If gangs of convict-labourers were placed a little beyond the verge of 
civilization, and employed in clearing and inclosing lands, constructing 
roads, and building bridges and dwellings, the lands thus prepared and 
improved would meet with ready purchasers at prices which would well 
repay to the government their previous outlay. The gangs might then 
be moved to other and more distant spots, and employed in similar 
works of utility, and in this way would relieve emigrants from many of 
the hardships and difficulties which they are now doomed to encounter 
at the commencement of their settlement. 

The total number of convicts who arrived in New South Wales from 
this kingdom in each year, from 1825 to 1841 inclusive, was as fol- 
lows :— 


ENGLISH. | IRISH, 
YEARS. ! ! TOTAL, 
Males, Females. Males. Females. | 

1825 764 140 901 AME SING 
1826 679 ae 1,036 100 | 1,815 
LS27 eae oso 342 846 160 | 2,587 
1828 1,589 179 752 192 | 2,712 
1829 2,008 319 | 1,163 174 | 3,664 
1830 2,096 128 685 8316 | 3,225 
1821 1,437 206 692 298 | 2,633 
1832 1,810 248 928 TSS aes uO 
1833 2,719 377 794 261 ; 4,151 
1834 1,923 284 781 Weel Sea 
1835 2,099 179 | 1,324 ae 3,602 
1836 2,195 274 960 394 | 3,823 
1837 2,155 235 737 298 | 3,425 
1838 1,673 72) ln OGr 161 | 3,073 
1839 1,193 314 372 414°} 25293 
1840 1,201 212 912 249 | 2,574 
1841 301 212 177 249 939 

Total . | 27,081 | 3,821 14,127 | 83,683 | 48,712 


SEES ane a SS ae ae 
being an average of 2865 per annum. The total number of the same 
class living in Van Diemen’s Land in 1840 was 19,439. 

There is unhappily but too much reason for believing that nearly the 
whole number of labourers who could be profitably employed in the 
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manner suggested might be furnished from the criminal population of 
the United Kingdom, unless, indeed, the increasing apprehension of 
being condemned to years of (to them) profitless toil, should be found 
to act as a salutary check upon the commission of offences, an effect 
which, to some extent, would probably be experienced. In the mean- 
time let us inquire as to the degree in which, supposing the present rate 
of offences not to be so checked, it might be possible to recruit the 
gangs of convict-labourers. 

It is a fact as notorious as it is deplorable, that in all our populous 
cities and towns, but especially in the metropolis, there are considerable 
numbers of persons whose only occupation is that of committing depre- 
dations on the property of the rest of the community. These wretched 
characters, who are well known to the police under the name of reputed 
thieves, spend nearly one-half of their time in prison, and the remainder 
in the perpetration of offences; and it is difficult to say at which of 
these periods they are employed most noxiously. While in confinement 
they are supported at a greater expense, and with a larger share of 
worldly comforts than can be commanded by a great number of our 
honest and industrious poor, in return for which their employment is 
either that of perfecting themselves in their nefarious arts through the 
instructions of villains more accomplished than themselves, or that of 
teaching others less experienced in criminality. Our prison-discipline 
has hitherto been so lax in this respect, that a youth who should be 
confined for only a short time in a gaol, is certain to have all his blunted 
feelings of virtue obliterated, while his vicious propensities are in a 
corresponding degree nurtured and strengthened. He has perhaps 
yielded to some strong temptation in a moment of weakness, and, but 
for the evil influence to which he is subsequently exposed in a prison, 
might have drawn back from the path of vice upon which he had thus 
merely entered ; but let him once be so exposed, and he will become in 
all probability a lost character for the remainder of his life. 

The mode in which the criminal returns of the kingdom have been 
hitherto made up, does not enable us to ascertain the number or pro- 
portion of criminals who follow lawless courses as a profession. From 
the ease with which the scene of their operations may be varied, and 
owing to the practice among them of giving in false names, it must 
often be difficult, and sometimes impossible, to ascertain that proportion 
with any near approach to accuracy. In the “ Gaol Returns,” annually 
made to Parliament, an attempt is made to supply this information ; 
but as debtors and all kinds of offenders, as well those committed on 
the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, as the graver criminals brought 
before the courts of assize, are included in these returns, they do not 
enable us to draw any decided inferences. According to the statements 
there given, about one-fifth of the delinquents who annually pass 
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through our gaols have previously been inmates of a prison. Out of 
each 100 of these relapsed criminals, 56 have appeared once before at 
the bar of criminal justice ; 20 have appeared twice before ; 9 have 
appeared three times before ; and 15 have appeared four times or more 
to answer for offences. . 

The fact that so many ill-disposed persons are continually let loose 
upon society to prey upon the honest, and to corrupt the weak and 
ignorant, is a circumstances which loudly calls for remedy on the part 
of government, which would surely be justified in removing the pesti- 
lence, and indeed would seem to be under an obligation of duty to do 
so. The degree in which this duty is incumbent upon the government 
was placed in a very strong light by the highest criminal judge in 
the kingdom, when he expressed a doubt whether any government 
is fully justified in awarding punishments for crimes, unless it has 
previously taken every moral precaution within its power for their 
prevention. 

According to the gaol returns for 1834, the number of persons who 
became inmates of prisons in England and Wales during that year, 
amounted to within a very small fraction of 100,000, of whom 15,270 
had on one or more previous occasions been subjected to punishment. 
Many of the offences for which this large number of persons were com- 
mitted were of a comparatively trivial character. Vagrancy, assaults, 
want of sureties arising out of cases for breaches of the peace, trespasses, 
acts of petty pilfering, poaching, offences against the revenue laws, dis- 
orderly acts on the part of apprentices and workmen, and various other 
offences for which magistrates have the power of passing summary 
sentences of imprisonment for periods varying from a week to twelve 
months—these form the large majority of the causes of confinement ; but 
even these offences—it would be harsh and unjust to call them crimes— 
are, through a culpable want of care on the part of those in authority, 
unintentionally, it is true, but unavoidably visited with the severest 
degree of punishment, in the destruction, by confinement in a prison, of 
all those moral and religious restraints which chiefly prevent men, 
whose natural good feelings have not been strengthened by education, 
from becoming nuisances to society. 

The Gaol Returns of 1844 show that in 10 years there has been an 
increase of more than 25 per cent. to the number of persons passing 
through the prisons of England and Wales; the numbers for that year 
having been 126,000, of whom 28,841 had on one or more previous 
occasions been committed to a prison, an increase of nearly 90 per 
cent. upon the number of regidives in 1834. It isto be hoped that this 
progress is caused, in part at least, by more vigilant police arrangements. 
We have, at any rate, the satisfaction of knowing, from the reports of 
the chaplains and governors of some of the principal gaols, that a great 
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improvement in their discipline has been brought about, and that 
confinement in a prison is not so likely now as it was formerly to con- 
summate the ruin of those who enter it. 

If the contagion of bad example and vicious instruction could be 
avoided, the restraint of a prison might perhaps prove, when applied to 
minor offences, as good a corrective as any other punishment capable of 
general application, and especially when a system of irksome labour is 
engrafted on it. The suggestion already made of sending away crimi- 
nals to labour in situations where none would be within the noxious 
influence of their evil precepts or example would take away from 
imprisonment, when inflicted on less grave offenders, the reproach to 
which it is now liable, and which renders it the most unfit instrument 
that can possibly be employed for correction, both as regards the indi- 
viduals upon whom it is inflicted and society at large. 

Since the year 1824, a considerable establishment of convicts has been 
kept up in the Bermudas, employed in constructing a breakwater, and 
in perfecting some fortifications at Ireland Island. The number at 
present so maintained is about 1000. The works upon which they are 
employed will, it is expected, be shortly completed, when the convicts 
will be withdrawn, as it is not intended to make the Bermudas a penal 
settlement. The suggestion that has been offered in regard to the 
employment of convict Jabour on the continent of North America is 
thus not unsupported by precedent, although the nature of the labour 
upon which the Bermuda convicts have been engaged is somewhat differ- 
ent from that suggested as desirable in the back-woods of Canada 
or New Brunswick. If good has been found to result from this experi- 
ment on the part of the government, there can be no reason to doubt 
that an equal benefit would follow the plan now recommended, as a 
means both of saving a considerable expense and of producing a good 
moral effect upon the idle and dissolute among the lower classes in this 
country. 
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SECTION I.—PRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Impossibility of importing any large proportion of Food for the Population—Importations 
of Wheat, 1801 to 1844—Comparative smallness of its amount—Numbers fed with 
Wheat of Home and of Foreign Growth—Increased Productive Power of Great Britain 
—Means whereby this increase has been effected—Deficiency of statistical information 
connected with Agriculture in England—Improvements in Scotland—Inclosure Bills 
and Average Prices of Wheat since 1760—Corn-Law of 1815—Conflicting testimony 
as to Agricultural Distress given to the Committee in 1833—Increased Rents since 
1790—Adaptation of the Steam-Engine to the Draining of Fens—Effect upon Agricul- 
turists of the restoration of a Metallic Currency—Land brought under Cultivation since 
1760—Compared with increase of Population since 1801—Surface of cultivated, uncul- 
tivated, and unprofitable Land in each division and County of the United Kingdom in 
1827—Proportion of cultivated Land to the Population at different periods during the 
present century—Probability of Population outstripping the productive powers of the 
soil—Supposed influence upon this question of the extensive construction of Rail- 
roads—Estimate of the number of Horses, the employment of which may by that 
means be rendered unnecessary. 


In every country the condition of its agriculture must be a subject of 
the very first importance. An inconsiderable state or colony may, it is 
true, without much danger or inconvenience, exist under circumstances 
which oblige it to be habitually dependent upon the soil of other coun- 
tries for the food of its inhabitants ; but a very little inquiry, and a very 
simple calculation, would suffice to convince us that this can never be 
the case with a numerous people. To supply the United Kingdom with 
the single article of wheat would call for the employment of more than 
twice the amount of shipping which now annually enters our ports, if 
indeed it would be possible to procure the grain from other countries in 
sufficient quantity ; and to bring to our shores every article of agricul- 
tural produce in the abundance we now enjoy, would probably give con- 
stant occupation to the mercantile navy of the whole world. 

These are assertions which every one can in a moment verify or dis- 
prove, by estimating the average consuinption of each inhabitant of the 
kingdom, and multiplying its annual amount by the numbers of the 
population. If they are true, it must be equally true that every coun- 
try which makes great and rapid progress in population must make 
equal progress in the production of food. A trifling addition to the 
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number of the people might be met either by importations from abroad 
or by a diminution of the proportion of food which they consume. But 
the first of these expedients is impossible when any great accession is 
made to the population; and it is a proposition the truth of which 
will hardly be questioned, that where the people are deprived of any 
considerable proportion of their accustomed supply of food, it is highly 
improbable that their numbers should increase. 

It has been shown in the previous section how greatly and how 
rapidly the population of the United Kingdom has increased since the 
beginning of the present century. During the forty years that inter- 
vened between the census of 1801 and that of 1841, that increase 
amounted to 10,700,000 souls, and at the present time (1846) must 
have reached 12,000,000, a number nearly equal to the entire popula- 
tion of Great Britain in 1811. 

This increase of inhabitants would be sufficient, as already remarked, 
to contradict the idea of any great inadequacy in the quantity of food, 
if the observation and experience of every one did not enable him 
otherwise to disprove such a position ; and as it is equally impossible to 
believe that the increasing wants of the people have been in any mate- 
rial degree met by supplies from without, the conviction is irresistibly 
forced upon us, that a most important increase in the amount of agri- 
cultural products must have taken place within the kingdom. It is not 
necessary for us, however, to rest satisfied upon this point with reason- 
ings and calculations, however convincing, since we are enabled to 
ascertain with precision, from custom-house returns, the entire quantity 
of grain that has been imported into the kingdom for each one of a long 
series of years. It is equally unnecessary to load these pages with 
numbers and lengthened tables of figures, in order to make good the 
position that has been here advanced. The following short statement 
of the quantity of wheat and wheat flour that has been imported for 
consumption in each year of the present century will suffice to show how 
insignificant, when compared with the wants of the community, have been 
the supplies which we have drawn from foreign countries :— 


Years. Quarters. Years. Quarters. 
1801 1,396,359 1811 238 ,366 
1802 498,359 1812 244,385 
1803 297,145 1813 425,559 
1804 398,067 1814 681,333 

1805 842,879 1815 AS 

1806 280,776 1816 225,263 
1807 3879, 833 1817 1,020,949 
*1808 an 1818 1,593,518 
1809 424,709 1819 122,133 
1810 1,491,341] 1820 84,274 
6,009,468 4,585,780 
Annual Average 600,946 Annual Average 458,578 


* The exports of wheat in this year exceeded the quantity imported. 
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Years. Quarters. Years. Quarters. Years. Quarters. 

1821 2 1831 1,491,631 1841 2,619,702 

1822 sie 1832 325,435 1842 2,977,501 

1823 12,137 1833 82,346 1843 982,286 

1824 Wa a 1834 64,653 1844 1,026,690 

1825 525,231 1835 28,483 

1826 315,892 1836 24,826. 

1827 572,733 1837 244,087 

1828 842,050 1838 1,834,452 

1829 ,364, 220 1839 2,590,734 

1830 1,701,885 1840 2,389,732 

5,349,927 9,076,379 7,605,979 

Annual Average 534,992 Annual Average 907,638 Annual Average 1,901,495 


It appears from this statement, that in the ten years from 1801 to 
1810, the average annual import of wheat mto the kingdom amounted 
to 600,946 quarters ; and as the mean number of the population during 
that period was 17,442,911 souls, this quantity would afford a very 
small fraction above a peck for the annual consumption of each person. 
The average importation in the ten years between 1811 and 1820 was 
458,578 quarters ; and as the mean number of the population had in 
that period advanced to 19,870,589, that number of quarters would 
afford each person one gallon and a-half towards the year’s consump- 
tion. In the third period, between 1821 and 1830, the average annual 
importation advanced to 534,992 quarters ; but the population had ad- 
vanced in an equal proportion, so that the annual share of each person 
in the foreign supply remained the same (one gallon and a-half) as last 
stated. The average amount of importation in the ten years from 
1831 to 1840 rose to 907,638 quarters; and the mean number of con- 
sumers in this period having been 25,601,119, the importations, if fairly 
divided among them, would have given annually to each about 24 
gallons. 

In each of the three periods of ten years into which the foregoing 
statement has been divided, up to 1830, there were two years of large 
importation arising from deficient harvests, and im the last decennary 
period there occurred four years of this character. If those years were 
excluded from the calculation, the average importations would of course 
be materially lessened. 

During the last four years of the series, viz., from 1841 to 1844, the 
average quantity of foreign and colonial wheat and wheat flour taken 
for home use advanced to 1,901,495 quarters per annum, which quan- 
tity, divided equally among the increased number of consumers, would 
afford nearly 4 gallons per annum for each person. 

The foregoing calculations show in how small a degree this country 
has hitherto been dependent upon foreigners, in ordinary seasons, for a 
due supply of our staple article of food. It is not, however, with this 
view that those calculations are brought forward, but rather to prove 
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how exceedingly great the increase of agricultural production must have 
been to have thus effectively kept in a state of independence a popula~ 
tion which has increased with so great a degree of rapidity. To show 
this fact, the one article of wheat has been selected, because it is that 
which is the most generally consumed in England ; but the position ad- 
vanced would be found to hold equally good were we to go through the 
whole list of the consumable products of the earth. The supply of 
meat, during the years comprised in the inquiry, has certainly kept pace 
with the growth of population ; and, as regards this portion of human 
food, our home agriculturists have, during almost the whole period, 
enjoyed a strict monopoly. 

The consumption of wheat in this country has been variously esti- 
mated by different writers. Some have supposed the average quantity 
used by each inhabitant to be eight bushels in the year, while others 
have assumed only six bushels as the yearly consumption of each per- 
son. Using the foregoing figures, and applying them to each of these 
quantities, we may find in what degree the soil has been rendered in- 
creasingly productive for the sustenance of our growing numbers. In 
the closing years of the last century there occurred a succession of de- 
ficient harvests, which caused a considerable importation of corn into 
this country ; but previous to that time the production of wheat had 
been about adequate, taking one year with another, for the feeding of 
the inhabitants. If we assume this state of things to have lasted up 
to 1801, it will be easy to find in what degree our increasing numbers 
have been fed by means of importations, and therefore in what degree 
our growing wants have been met through the extension of agriculture 
and by improvements in its processes. 

The productions of Ireland bemg more than sufficient for the sus- 
tenance of its population, the proposed inquiry will necessarily be con- 
fined to Great Britain. 

The mean number of the population between 1801 and 1810 was 
11,769,725, and the average yearly importations of wheat and wheat 
flour during those years having been 600,946 quarters, the home-grown 
supply sufficed for the food of 11,168,77 9 persons, at the rate of 8 
bushels per annum, or of 10,968,464, at 6 bushels per annum. During 
the next ten years the mean population was 13,494,217, and the impor- 
tations averaged 458,578 quarters yearly. The home supply, conse- 
quently, sufficed for 13,035,639" persons at the rate of 8 bushels, or 
of 12,882,780 at the rate of 6 bushels per head. ‘There was, conse- 
quently, a greater home produce, equal to the food of 1,866,860, or of 
1,914,316 persons, according as the average consumption is estimated 
at 8 or at 6 bushels yearly. Between 1821 and 1830 the mean number 
living in Great Britain was 15,465,474, and the average yearly impor- 
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tation of wheat and flour were 534,992 quarters. The home-grown 
corn sufficed, therefore, for 14,930,482 persons, at 8 bushels, or for 
14,752,151 persons, at 6 bushels, and the productive power of the land 
was increased, so as to feed 1,894,843 more persons, at 8 bushels, or 
1,869,371 persons, at 6 bushels. During the next period of ten years, 
ending with. 1840, the mean population was 17,535,826, and the average 
yearly importations were equal to the consumption of 907,638, or of 
1,210,184 persons, calculated at 8 or at 6 bushels each. Our home 
produce, therefore, sufficed for either 16,628,188, or for 16,325,642 
persons ; and the increased number fed from our own soil was 1,697,706 
or 1,573,491 persons. Between 1841 and 1844 the mean number 
living has been 18,978,964, and the average importations have in- 
creased to 1,901,495 quarters. Our home-grown corn has, therefore, 
fed 17,077,469 persons, at 8 bushels, or 16,443,637, at 6 bushels per 
head; and the additional numbers so fed have been 449,281 or 
DATSIOD. 

This extraordinary progressive increase is shown more clearly by the 
following figures, from the last line of which we may also see, that if 
the population of this kingdom is to go forward with the like rate of 
increase, we must either apply a still stronger stimulus than has yet 
been used for increasing the productiveness of the soil, or become habi- 
tually and increasingly importers of foreign grain. That the first of 
these alternatives is possible, nay, even easy of accomplishment, is a 
very general belief among persons who have given attention to the sub- 
ject, and among whom it is held, that by the judicious application of 
improvements already within our knowledge, we may not only provide 
for the entire population, but become, and continue for some years to 


come, exporters of grain, as we were up to nearly the close of the last 
century. 
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during each | estimating the/ estimating the| estimating the | estimating the |8™O"" Wheat, | grown Corn, 
period of 19 | Yearly Con- | Yearly Con- | Yearly Con- Yearly Con- | ¢stimating the] estimating the 
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8 bushels per | 6 bushels per | 8 bushels per 6 bushels per sumption at sumption at 
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1801 to 1810 /11,769,725 | 600,946 | 801,261 |11,168,779 |10,968,464 % 2% 
1811 ,, 1820 |13,494,217 | 458,578 | 611,437 |13,035,639 |12,882,780 |1,866,860 1,914,316 
1821 ,, 1830 15,465,474 | 534,992 | 713,828 |14,930,482 |14,752,151 |1,894,848 |1,869,371 
1831 ,, 1840 /17,535,826 | 907,638 |1,210,184 |16,628,188 |16,325,642 1,697,706 |1,573,491 
1841 ,, 1844 |18,978,964 |1,901,495 |2,535,827 117,077,469 16,443,637 | 449,281 | 117,995 
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To realize this result it is, however, necessary that great exertions 
should be made so as to bring into the most profitable operation the dis- 
coveries of science as applied to agricultural processes ; and it is clear 
that this result cannot be brought about through the stimulus of high 
prices, because from the moment that the home market ceases to absorb 
the whole of what is grown within the kingdom, the price must fall 
below that of the foreign markets to which the surplus must be sent. 
It is rather to the stimulus of /ow prices that we must look to provide 
that increased quantity which is to make up, safely and satisfactorily, to 
the producer for falling markets. 

It is shown by the foregomg table, that in the course of 40 years the 
increased production of one article of agricultural produce has been 
equal to the wants of 5,459,409 persons, at the rate of 8 bushels of 
wheat in the year, or of 5,357,178 persons, if the average consumption 
be only 6 bushels, and at least the same progress has attended every 
other branch of agricultural industry. In what degree this advancement 
is to be experienced hereafter, no one can pretend to foretel. We can, 
however, estimate with tolerable accuracy our future wants, by assuming 
that our numbers will go on increasing in the degree that has hitherto 
been experienced. According to this computation, the mean number 
of the population of Great Britain between 1871 and 1880 will have 
reached 29,378,421, being an increase in 40 years of 11,842,595 per- 
sons, and requiring an increased supply of wheat to the amount ‘of that 
number of quarters, at the rate of 8 bushels for each, or of 8,881,946 
quarters at the rate of 6 bushels per annum. Carrying on the computa- 
tion for 20 years further, to the end of the present century, we shall 
find that the population of Great Britain will then exceed 40,000,000, 
and will consequently require an increased quantity of wheat, and of 
every other kind of agricultural produce, to the extent of 150 per cent. 
beyond the quantity needed in the period between 1831 and 1840. 

Great as we have seen the increase to have been, since the beginning 
of the present century, in the production of agricultural products in 
Great Britain, there is reason to believe that a far more profitable result 
would have followed from the amount of skill and enterprise, and the 
application of capital to which that increase must be ascribed, but for the 
restrictions that have been placed, in the supposed interests of our agri-. 
culturists, upon the importation of articles of food from other countries. 
By means of those restrictions, and the consequent enhancement of the 
cost of living, not only has a limit been placed to the employment of 
labour in other branches of industry, through the lessening of the fund 
out of which that labour would have been rewarded, but the land itself 
has been virtually and injuriously restricted in its application ; so that 
while the energies that have been bestowed upon its cultivation have 
been chiefly limited to extend the growth of certain descriptions of food, 
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our farmers have neglected the production of other articles for which a 
demand would then have arisen, which would in a greater degree have 
given employment to labour, have enabled the cultivators to pay a higher 
rent for the use of the land, and in various ways would have added to 
the sum of the nation’s prosperity. 

Tt would lead to a digression which might be considered out of place 
in these pages, if any attempt were made to examine the question of 
agricultural distress, as to which so much has been said year after year, 
during a very large portion of the time in which the extension of tillage 
and the increase of production, here described, have been going for- 
ward; but we may be allowed to remark, that the parties who, during 
all that time, have embarked their capitals in this branch of industry, 
must have been actuated ‘by motives altogether different from those 
which influence the rest of mankind, if they have, year after year, been 
content to accelerate their own ruin by increasing the extent of their 
operations. While the total number of families in Great Britain 
increased, between 1811 and 1831, from 2,544,215 to 3,414,175, or at 
the rate of 84 per cent., the number of families employed in agriculture 
increased only from 895,998 to 961,134, or at the rate of 7} per cent. The 
increased production which is thus seen to have been brought about by a 
comparatively small addition of labour, has in a great degree resulted 
from the employment of capital in improving the soil, in draining and ma- 
nuring,* in throwing down a great part of the fences with which our fore- 
fathers were accustomed to divide their farms into small patches ; through 
the use of improved implements of husbandry, and, above all, through 
the employment of a better system of cropping by retation. Nor should we 
omit to notice, among the most effective causes of this improved condition 
of agriculture, the help that has been borrowed from men of science. In 
particular the researches of Davy, undertaken at the instance of the Board . 


* The use of crushed bones as a manure was first introduced in 1800; but the practice 
has not been extensively adopted until within the last twenty years. The application of this 
manure to light soils is now very general, and the result has been such as to raise the value 
of such lands most materially. The increasing demand causes large quantities of bones to 
be imported from foreign, and sometimes distant, countries. The numerous herds of cattle 
that roam in a state of nature over the plains of South America, used formerly to be slaugh- 
tered for the sake of their hides, tallow, and horns, which were brought to Europe. Their 
bones were left to whiten on the plains, but they are now carefully collected together, and 
ships are regularly dispatched to be loaded with them for the use of our farmers. Sac 
1840 an extensive trade has been carried on in an article called Guano—the deposits of 
birds on certain islands in the Pacific and off the coast of Africa; which substance has 
been found to possess most important fertilising properties. The number of vessels and 


their tonnage that arrived in our ports, loaded with this article, in each year from 1841 to 
1845, was as follows :— 


Years. Ships. Tons Years Shi 

: " ps. Tons. 
Laahs 7 1,733 1844 287 82,109 
1 44 13,094 1845 683 220,934 


1843 13 4,056 
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of Agriculture, about the beginning of the present century, and the more 
recent investigations of Liebig, may be mentioned as having produced 
the happiest results, by showing the various resources we can command, 
through the application of chemical knowledge, for remedying the de- 
fects and improving the natural capabilities of different soils. It may 
be added, that the great agricultural improvements which have taken 
place since the peace, and which are still in progress, while they nega- 
tive the notion of an uninterrupted series of losses on the part of cultiva- 
tors, are, ina great degree, the consequence of the stimulus to exertion 
supplied by low prices. Had prices continued high, the farmers would, 
perhaps, have gone on in their old course; but with so considerable a 
fall as they have experienced in the value of their produce, such a course 
would have been attended with certain ruin, and in this way the im- 
provements they have made may be said to have been forced upon them. 

It would be necessary to write a voluminous treatise on husbandry, 
minutely to describe the steps by which all the improvements here 
pointed out have been attained, and to show how they have combined 
for the production of the good effects which are now witnessed. Our 
present object will be better answered by describing results generally 
experienced throughout the country, than by any minute detail of pro- 
cesses, some of which may not, even yet, meet the universal assent of 
practical agriculturists. 

It is much to be regretted that in this country, rich as we are in the 
possession of facts connected with many branches of social economy, we 
are almost wholly uninformed with regard to the statistics of agricul- 
ture. The knowledge we have upon that most important subject, the 
quantity of land in cultivation within the kingdom, is entirely due to 
the industry of an individual whose estimates have never been either con- 
firmed or questioned. What proportion of the cultivated land is applied 
to the production of any one article of food, it has never been attempted 
to ascertain. We know every rood of ground that is employed for the 
cultivation of hops, because of the direct financial interest which the go- 
vernment has in ascertaining the fact; but it does not appear to be 
sufficiently understood how the national interest can be concerned in any 
kind of knowledge that does not yield money to the exchequer ; and 
there is reason to believe, that if, inthe absence of compulsory powers 
conferred by the legislature, any comprehensive measure were adopted 
by the government, with a view to ascertain the actual condition of the 
country, as regards its agriculture, so much jealousy, and so many 
groundless fears would be excited in the minds of the persons from 
whom the information must be sought, that the returns obtained would 
be extremely erroneous, or so incomplete as to be of little value. 

An endeavour to obtain a part of this knowledge was made about forty 
years ago in Scotland, by a spirited individual, the late Sir John Sinclair, 
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by whom the clergy of that part of the island were induced to prepare 
those accounts of their respective parishes, the collection of which is well 
known under the name of the “Statistical Account of Scotland.” The 
property of this work was generously made over by Sir J ohn to the So- 
ciety established in Scotland for the benefit of the sons and daughters of 
the clergy; and the managers of that Society have since undertaken to 
produce a new “Statistical Account of Scotland,” for the preparation of 
which they secured the assistance of the parochial clergy—a body in 
every way qualified for the correct performance of the task. This inte- 
resting work has been recently completed, and from an examination 
of its contents, it must be allowed that the superintending committee 
are fully justified in the announcement made in their advertisement, 
that “they now present not merely a new statistical account, but, in a 
great measure, the statistical account of a new country.” There has 
not been a single parish described in which improvements of some kind 
or other, and in many cases, to a great extent, are not stated to have 
been accomplished. A few extracts have been taken at random from 
the work, and are here inserted to illustrate the various forms, as well 
as the degree, in which those improvements have shown themselves. 

Jedburgh, Roxburghshire.—“ Since the period when the last statis- 
tical account was written, the state of the parish has been much im- 
proved ; farms, which were entirely pastoral, now bear luxuriant crops, 
the fields have been neatly inclosed with hedges, waste ground has been 
planted, the style of dwelling-houses is now vastly superior, the means 
of communication have been greatly enlarged, the population has been 
nearly doubled, and all classes seem to enjoy a large share of the com- 
forts of civilized society.” 

Melrose, Roxburghshire.—“ The chief circumstance in which the pre- 
sent differs from the past state of the parish, is the general enlargement 
of the farms. Except in the case of a carrier or{miller, who rents a few 
acres to furnish fodder for his horses, a small farm is nearly unknown. 
The displacing of the old small tenants was at first viewed with deep 
regret ; but the introduction of a better and more spirited style of agri- 
culture which immediately followed, the rapid improvement of the 
country, which in a limited period has raised the rental of this parish 
from 40001. nearly to 20,000/. a-year, besides the improved condition 
of the agricultural labourers, seem to show that it was a change for the 
better. The land is divided into a limited number of great farms, and 
he eae sa ge and intelligence, are enabled to give the best 

es of the soil, and the great body of the people live 
quietly under them as farm servants and hired labourers, having no care 
but to do their work and receive their wages.” tothe 
a Pirih 9 Koma, Faferstre Tose is wo only a greater 

p, green crop, and artificial grasses, but the 
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same extent yields a produce very much superior, both in quantity and 
quality, to the produce of former times. Indeed it may with safety be 
said that the produce of grain and green crop is about double of what 
it was in 1792. Since that period the progress of agriculture has been 
rapid.” 

Moffat, Dumfries-shire—“Tn the cultivation of the arable soils a 
very great improvement has been made ; and by removing cbstructions, 
duly manuring and working the lands, observing a proper improved 
rotation, and keeping down or destroying noxious weeds—and further, 
by cultivating the most valuable crops—it is not too much to say, that 
within forty years the returns of the arable soils have become far better 
as well as more abundant. 

“ Let any one now look into the cottages, and he will find them nearly 
or fully as comfortable as the farm-houses were forty years ago; and 
let him compare the dress of the cottagers and their mode of living with 
that of the farmers at the above distance of time, he will find that at 
present they are not greatly inferior.” 

Applegarth, Dumfries-shire.—‘'The difference between the present 
state of the parish and that which existed at the time of the last statis- 
tical account is, as may naturally be expected, very great, though, from 
the want of minuteness in that account, it is not easy to point out, in 
many particulars, the precise degree of improvement. ‘The mode of 
living is more comfortable, while the good old habits of domestic economy 
have not been impaired. The management of the land is more judicious, 
and of course it is greatly more productive.” 

Dundee.—“ The land under tillage may be said to be in a very 
improved state, no labour nor expense being spared to render it highly 
productive, and there are no particular obstacles to improvement. 
The following is about the average number of acres at present pro- 
ducing different kinds of grain, and the annual gross amount of raw 
produce :— 


£2 ested: 
Wheat, 343 acres, at 32 bushels per acre, and 7s. per bushel, 3,841 12 0 
Barley, 661 ,, a 5 59) 38. 6d. 2 5,089 14 0 
760s nile wed, Asli orotllades sees Oe ‘5 5,029 4 0 
Potatoes, 470 ,, £10 per acre °. . 4 b : 4,700 0 0 
Marnips, 2521011, ; JOR ° : : : ; 65252) (O40 
Grass, 635 acres, averaged, new and old, at £7 per acre 4 4,445 0 0 
Ditto, 555 ,, inferior pasture and waste, at £1 per acre . SoowOmEO 


£29,912 10 0 


The following table of the number of inclosure bills passed by Parlia- 
ment, and of the average prices of wheat in England, will give a tole- 
rably correct idea of the progress of agriculture in that part of the 
kingdom, during each of the 85 years between 1760 and 1844. For 
the convenience of examination, this table is divided into nine periods, 
eight consisting each of ten years, and the last of five years :— 

L 


Number of 
Inclosure 
Bills 
passed. 


[ SEC. 11,’ 


Average 
Price of 
Wheat. 
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Number of ol Number of Asardee 
Veins | meee average || YEARS. Bae Price of | YEARS. 
paseed! Wheat. passed Wheat. 
s. d. Shas | 
1760 24 36 6 1790 26 53 2 1820 
1761 21 30 3 1791 } 38 AJ. 2 1821 
1762 39 39 0 1792 41 9 1822 
1763 31 40 9 1793 46 47 10 1823 
1764 66 46 9 1794 42 50 8 1824 
1765 60 52 0 1795 39 Toe 1825 
1766 49 43 1 1796 75 76 3 1826 
1767 35 64 6 1797 86 52 2 1827 
1768 60 60 6 1798 52 50 4 1828 
1769 } 45 8 1799 65 66 11 || 1829 
385 45 10 469 55 11 
1770 63 41 4. || 1800 63 110 5 1830 
igh 67 Aeee, 1801 80 115 11 1831 
1772 70 50 8 1802 122 67 9 1832 
1773 65 51 0 1803 96 vA il 1833 
1774 62 52 8 1804 104 60 5 1834 
1775 42 48 4 1805 52 87 V1 1835 
1776 58 Oe 1806 71 76 9 1836 
1777 99 45 6 1807 76 aes 1837 
1778 66 42 0 1808 91 78 Ad 1838 
1779 > 68 338 1809 92 94 5 1839 
— i —— SS 
660 45 0 847 821 2 
1780 45 35 8 1810 122 103 3 1840 
1781 25 44 8 1811 107 92 5 1841 
1782 15 47 10 1812 133 12268 1842 
1783 18 52°58 1813 119 106 6 1843 
1784 15 48 10 1814 120 oN ATT 1844 
1785 23 51 10 1815 81 63 8 
1786 25 38 10 1816 47 762 
1787 22 Al 2 1817 84 94 0 
1788 34 45 0 1818 46 83 8 
1789 24. Nh. 1819 44 (2S 
246 45 9 853 88 8 
| 


In the ten years from 1760 to 1769, when the average number of 
inhabitants of England and Wales was 6,850,000 souls, the quantity of 
wheat produced was more than sufficient for home use by 1,384,561 
quarters—an inconsiderable quantity, and so near to the then wants of 
the people, that the deficient harvests of 1767 and 1768 occasioned the 
importation of the comparatively large quantity of 834,669 quarters. 
There were no means employed during that period for ascertaining the 
prices of grain with the correctness that has since been attained, and 
those given in the table cannot be received with confidence. If the Etori 
price then bore the same proportion it has since borne to the average 
price as computed for advertisement in the London Gazette, and which 
is about 10s. per quarter below that given in the Eton records, the 
average price of wheat must have been then about 37s. per quarter. 
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At this price agriculture appears to have been considerably stimulated, 
the number of inclosure bills passed by the legislature having been 385.* 
This stimulus was continued through the next decennary period, when 
the number of inclosure bills was increased to 660, This second period 
comprised five years of export and five years of import, the imports pre- 
ponderating in quantity, but not considerably. The mean number of 
the population had in the meantime advanced to 7,520,000 souls, and 
the average price of wheat, as ascertained for insertion in the London 
Gazette, was 45s. per quarter. In the next period, viz., from 1780 to 
1789, the mean number of the inhabitants had reached 8,170,000 souls, 
but the supply of wheat was brought more nearly to a level with the 
demand. Owing to the fluctuations of seasons, six of the ten years were 
years of export, and four were years of importation, but the excess of 
the quantity ‘brought in over that sent out was no more than 233,502 
quarters. The average price for the whole number of ten years was 
45s. 9d., having once been as high as 52s. 8d. In two of the exporting 
years, viz., 1785 and 1789, the average prices for the year were above 
50s. per quarter. The number of inclosure bills fell off during this 
period to 246. 

In the next period of ten years, from 1790 to 1799, England ceased 
to be an exporting country for wheat. In 1792 the price fell to 41s. 9d., 
and a considerable quantity was shipped abroad ; but this was the last 
occasion on which our farmers found relief in foreign markets for an 
over-abundant stock of grain. The war of the French Revolution 
immediately followed ; and in 1795 a series of deficient harvests began, 
which forced up the prices of agricultural produce, and caused a great 
additional number of inclosure bills to be passed. 

The deficiency was aggravated to a dearth in 1800) and 1801; the 
price of wheat was driven up to the then unprecedented height of 
115s. 11d. per quarter ; and a considerable breadth of land was addition- 
ally brought under the plough, the number of inclosure bills passed 
during the ten years from 1800 to 1809 reaching to 847. A trifling 
export of wheat in 1808, during which year the average price of that grain 
was 78s. 11d. per quarter, was not the consequence of any commercial 
demand from other countries, but was occasioned by military operations 
in the Peninsula. In 1810, the first year of the next decennary period, 
we experienced the effects of another deficient harvest, and imported a 
million and a-half quarters of wheat. This fact is worthy of remem- 


* In the year 1689 an Act was passed allowing a bounty of five shillings per quarter upon 
all British-grown wheat exported when the home price did not exceed 48s. per quarter. 
This Act was modified in 1773, so that the bounty was not payable after the average price 
exceeded 44s. per quarter, and in 1815 the bounty was repealed. In point of fact, no bounty 
could have been claimed in any year after 1792, when the average price for the whole year 


was only 41s. 9d, 
L 2 
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brance, as being in a remarkable degree illustrative of the axiom, that 
no difficulties interposed by governments are adequate to prevent the 
transmission of goods to a profitable market. A large proportion of the 
foreign grain at that time brought for consumption to this country was 
the produce of the soil of our then bitterest enemy ; and it surely should 
be sufficient for us to call to mind this fact, coupled with the remem- 
brance of the deadly character then assumed by the contest between France 
and England, to be convinced, that so long as we possess the means of 
paying for the food which other countries can spare, we never need be 
without an adequate supply of the necessaries of life. The average 
price of wheat in 1810 was 103s. 3d. per quarter ; but this rate, owing 
to the then depreciated state of our currency, was not equal to more 
than about 90s. if paid in gold. In 1812 the price advanced to 122s., 
but the depreciation of the currency was then still greater ; and the real 
price was not beyond 5/. per quarter—a price sufficiently high, however, 
to cause the application of much additional capital to agricultural pur- 
suits, so that in this year 133 inclosure bills were passed, being the 
largest number on record in any one year. The impulse thus given 
continued to operate for some time. It will be seen by inspection of the 
table, that 853 inclosure bills received the royal assent in the ten years 
between 1810 and 1820; but the increased production thus brought 
about, together with the much diminished cost of transport from. foreign 
countries, caused so great a re-action in the markets for grain, that the 
average price of wheat for the year 1814 fell to a rate which, measured 
’ by the standard price of gold, was not more than 54s. per quarter. 

Tn this state of things the cry of distress among the owners and occu~- 
piers of land became exceedingly urgent, and the Houses of Parliament 
so.far sympathized with them as to pass an Act in 1815 by which the 
monopoly of the home market was secured to the British grower of corn 
until the average price of wheat should reach 80s. per quarter, and that 
of other grain should attain a proportionate elevation. 

For some time but little opportunity was given for judging of the 
efficacy of this law. A deficient harvest in 1816 caused prices to rise 
so high as to render the Act inoperative. In 1817 the harvest was again 
bad; during that year and 1818 more than 2,500,000 quarters of wheat 
were imported, and the prices, although not nominally so high as they 
had been in previous years, were extremely burdensome to the people, 
owing to the operation of the restoration of the currency, which was then 
in progress. 

The previous occasions of deficient harvests which have been noticed 
were always followed by the application of additional capital for bringing 
waste or common-field lands into arable cultivation; and it may in 
some measure be owing to the circumstance of those previous inclosures 
haying greatly reduced the quantity of waste land applicable to this 
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purpose, that the number of inclosure bills has since been materially 
diminished. 

The number of inclosure bills passed in the ten years between 1820 
and 1830 was only 205, not one-fourth part of the number passed in the 
preceding period of the like duration—a disproportion which is the 
more remarkable from these circumstances :—that the increase of popu- 
lation, which between 1811 and 1821 amounted to 2,645,738, was 
3,113,261 between 1821 and 1831; and that the foreign supply during 
the first of these intervals was nearly double that obtained in the latter 
period. The disproportion between the average prices experienced in 
the two divisions of time was not so great in reality as in appearance, 
owing to the depreciation of the currency already noticed ; but still when 
full allowance has been made for this consideration, it will be found that 
the fall of price was nearly 25 per cent. The periods of ten years 
chosen for making the comparison are sufficiently long for avoiding the 
objection that the seasons were less genial in the one case than in the 
other ; and it would be impossible even without other evidence of the 
fact, to arrive at any other conclusion than that a larger amount of pro- 
duce has been continually drawn from a given portion of ground than 
was obtained in general at the beginning of the century. 

Eetween 1830 and 1844, a period of 15 years, only 202 inclosure 
bills were passed, being on the average nearly 30 per cent. fewer than 
in the preceding 10 years, and only about one-sixth of the yearly num- 
ber passed between 1810 and 1820. In the meanwhile, the population 
has advanced with accelerated rapidity, while the importations of foreign 
wheat have kept pace with that advance, as is shown by the table at 
page 140 of this volume. 

The select committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1813 
to inquire into the state of the corn trade, stated in their Report, that 
through the extension of, and improvements in, cultivation, the agri- 
cultural produce of the kingdom had been increased one-fourth during 
the ten years preceding the time of their inquiry. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, whose practical acquaintance with the subject of 
agriculture few persons will question, has expressed unequivocally his 
belief that the land has of late years been made, by means of better 
farming, to yield an increased quantity of produce. The following 
passage, in which this opinion is given, occurs in his * Second Address 
to the Landowners of England on the Corn Laws,” published in April, 
1835 :—*‘It is somewhere about twenty years since we began to hear 
prophetic annunciations of this approaching abandonment of the soil. 
That, in the years which intervened between 1810 and the peace, 
wheat was extracted by a sort of hot-bed cultivation from soils whose 
natural sterility has, under the diminished pressure of necessity, and 
the influence of more genial seasons, rescued them from the plough, 
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I entertain not a doubt; but I must confess that I have watched in 
vain for any extensive fulfilment of the prophecy. On the contrary, I 
am satisfied that the breadth of land under the plough (taking that as 
the criterion, though it is none, and I only take it in deference to those 
with whom I am arguing) is greater than it was in 1814, and that the 
produce of equal surfaces of ploughed land has increased in a still greater 
ratio.” 

The opinion thus confidently expressed as to the increased produc- 
tiveness of the soil of late years, was very decidedly contradicted by 
various agriculturists who were examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1833. On that occasion some of the witnesses 
stated, that owing to a deficient application of capital to the land, its 
annual produce had fallen off in quantity from one-sixth to one-fourth 
—one gentleman, indeed, said as much as one-third—compared with 
former periods. It would have been difficult, under any circumstances, 
to believe that such a state of things could possibly be found existing, 
to any extent, in connexion with the facts of an opposite character 
which have been brought forward in these pages; but a slight exami- 
nation of the evidence given before the committee is sufficient to explain 
the apparent inconsistency. It will be evident from that examination, 
that in every case where diminished production is asserted, the wit- 
nesses have spoken of the same description of soil—“ cold clay lands ;”’ 
and it is rather illogically argued, that because these lands have from 
time immemorial been employed for the production of wheat, therefore 
a diminution of produce from them necessarily establishes the fact that 
the rate of production generally is diminished. In answer to this 
assertion it may be observed, that during the last half century a great 
revolution has taken place in the management of land, and that by 
proper attention to the rotation of crops, and by the application of 
capital to other descriptions of soil, those soils have been brought to a 
state which enables the farmer to draw from them a better return than 
would follow the application of the same amount of labour to the old 
wheat lands. If reference be made to the evidence given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, to which the numerous petitions 
complaining of agricultural distress were referred in 1821, it will be 
seen that at that time almost the only grain produced in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire consisted of oats. Since then, by draining and manu- 
ring, the capability of the soil has been so changed that these fens now 
produce some of the finest wheat that is grown in England ; and this 
more costly grain now constitutes the main dependence of the farmers 
in a district where, fourteen years ago, its production was scarcely 
attempted. It was pretty generally understood at the time that the 
appointment of the Committee of 1833 was a concession made to those 
members of the House of Commons who fancied themselves interested 
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in the continuance of the present system of corn-laws, and accordingly 
the whole tendency of the evidence given appears to be to make out 
the existence of distress among agriculturists, the amount of which 
would be aggravated by any alteration of the law. Under these cir- 
cumstances, every kind of testimony which would bring to light a state 
of things adverse to the continuance of protection against foreign 
importation, was, if not purposely kept back, certainly allowed to 
appear with reluctance; and yet a body of evidence which proves, 
from facts which cannot be controverted, that all is not barrenness and 
desolation in our fields, is to be found in almost every page of that 
voluminous Report. Everywhere, the condition of agricultural labour- 
ers is stated to be visibly amended ; while towns in agricultural districts, 
which are dependent upon the farming interests, have uniformly improved 
in extent, and in every other circumstance which indicates prosperity. 
Nor has the situation of the landowner been less materially improved, 
so far at least as his condition depends upon the rent which he receives 
for his land. With scarcely any exception, the revenue drawn in the 
form of rent, from the ownership of the soil, has been at least doubled 
in every part of Great Britain since 1790. This is not a random 
assertion, but, as regards many counties of England, can be proved by 
the testimony of living witnesses, while in Scotland the fact is notorious 
to the whole population. In the county of Essex, farms could be 
pointed out which were let just before the war of the French Revolution 
at less than 10s. per acre, and which rose rapidly during the progress 
of that contest, until, in 1812, the rent. paid for them was from 45s. to 
50s. per acre. This advance has not, it is true, been maintained since 
the return of peace: in 1818 the rent was reduced to 35s., and at the 
present time is only 20s. per acre, which, however, is still more than 
double that which was paid in 1790. In Berkshire and Wiltshire 
there are farms which in 1790 were let at 14s. per acre, and which in 
1810 produced to the landlord a rent of 70s., being a five-fold advance. 
These farms were let in 1820 at 50s., and at this time pay 30s. per 
acre, being 114 per cent. advance upon the rent paid in 1790. In 
Staffordshire there are several farms on one estate which were let in 
1790 at 8s. per acre, and which having in the dearest time advanced to 
35s., have since been lowered to 20s., an advance, after all, of 150 per 
cent. within the half century. The rents here mentioned as being those 
for which the farms are now let, are not nominal rates from which 
abatements are periodically made by the landlord, but are regularly 
paid, notwithstanding the depressed prices at which some kinds of 
agricultural produce have been sold. 

In Norfolk, Suffolk, and Warwickshire, the same, or nearly the 
same, rise has been experienced ; and it is more than probable that it 
has been general throughout the kingdom. During the same period 
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the prices of most of the articles which constitute the landlord’s expen- 
diture have fallen materially ; and if his condition be not improved in 
a corresponding degree, that circumstance must arise from improvi- 
dence or miscalculation, or habits of expensive living beyond what 
would be warranted by the doubling of income which he has experl- 
enced and is still enjoying. 

The opinion that has been stated in regard to the altered system of 
farming, and which has caused light soils to be applied to uses for 
which, in former times, the heavy lands alone were considered fit, is 
corroborated by a communication made to the Poor-Law Commissioners 
from Worcestershire, and inserted in the Appendix (C. p. 419) to their 
Report :—* Looking to the rent-rolls (land-tax and other documents) 
of former times, it will be found, that whilst stiff (wheat and bean) 
land has stood still, or is rather deteriorated in value, the light, or 
what is called poor land, from an improved system of cropping, has 
risen most considerably. I should say, proportionally, that where stiff 
land yields a rent of 22s. to 25s. an acre, the light land will bring 
from 80s. to 85s.; and what makes the latter more sought after now- 
a-days is, that it requires fewer horses, and those of inferior strength, 
less manual labour to keep it clean, and the farmers can ‘ get upon it’ 
in all weathers, and thereby secure more regular crops.” 

Among the agents employed for the improvement of agriculture we 
have now to mention the steam-engine. ‘The fens in Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire, and other eastern counties in which the low lands known 
as the Bedford Level occur, were formerly very imperfectly relieved 
from their surplus water by means of windmills, and to a considerable 
extent they are so still. Where this is the case, the farmer has some- 
times to witness the frustration of all his hopes for the year, almost at 
the very period of their expected accomplishment. It frequently 
happens, that when rain falls in large quantities near the time of 
harvest, there is not a breath of wind to move the sails of his mill, 
and the field in which the yellow grain was waving is speedily con- 
verted into a lake. Some of the land thus circumstanced is among the 
most fertile in the kingdom, consisting of a bed of decomposed vege- 
table matter thirty feet in depth, and yielding crops of from four to five 
quarters of wheat per acre. By the substitution of steam-power for 
the uncertain agency of wind, the crop is now secured from the disaster 
we have mentioned. The expenditure of a few bushels of coals places 
it at all times in the farmer’s power to drain his fields of all superfluous 
moisture, at a comparatively inconsiderable cost. It has been found 
that an engine of the power of ten horses is sufficient for draining 1000 
acres of land, and that on the average of years this work may be 
performed by setting the engine in motion for periods amounting, in 
the aggregate, to 20 days of 12 hours each, or 240 hours in all. 
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Several engines have been erected for this purpose within the last three 
or four years, some of them having the power of 60 or 70 horses ; each 
of these large engines is employed in draining from 6000 to 7000 acres 
of land. The cost of the first establishment of these engines is stated to 
be 12. per acre, and the annual expense of keeping them at work 2s. 6d. 
peracre. ‘This planis found to bring with it the further advantage, that, 
in the event of long-continued drought, the farmer can, without appre- 
hension, admit the water required for his cattle and for the purpose of 
irrigation, secure in the means he possesses of regulating the degree of 
moisture, if the drought, as is frequently the case, should be followed 
by an excess of rain. 

The assertion made by many persons who were examined before the . 
Committee in 1833, that the capital engaged in agricultural pursuits 
has of late years been much diminished through the losses of farmers, 
and that its amount is now inadequate to the proper development of the 
powers of production, may well be questioned in the circumstances of 
abundance which have to so great a degree kept down the necessity for 
importing foreign grain to supply the demands of our constantly in- 
creasing and fully employed population. 

It is the fashion among persons, in and out of Parliament, who com- 
plain of the distressed state of the agricultural interest, to inveigh against 
the measure adopted in 1819 for regulating the restoring of the metallic 
currency, as one which has brought ruin and desolation among the far- 
mers. That measure, in conjunction with the law of 1826, which 
prohibited the issue of notes for less sums than 5/., is said to have 
deprived the occupiers of land of the resource they previously had in 
the country banker, who was always willing to accommodate them with 
the loan of his notes. Let us suppose that those who thus complain 
should succeed in their endeavours to procure the repeal or modification 
of these alleged injurious laws—what would be the best result they 
could anticipate? They might not be forced to bring their produce so 
early to market, and, by keeping it back, might for a time raise the 
price and check consumption. Let us imagine that this effect is pro- 
duced to the extent of one-tenth of their crops. In the next year this 
operation would be repeated, and the surplus on hand would amount to 
one-fifth, and even more, because, by the application of the banker’s 
capital, larger harvests would be obtained. It is but little likely that 
with so large a surplus produce on hand, prices could be so long main- 
tained above their natural level ; but let us suppose that all the farmers 
in the kingdom should act upon this system for ten years, in what respect 
would their situation be benefited at the end of that time? They would 
have in their rick-yards produce equal to at least one year’s consump- 
tion beyond the ordinary stock, and this surplus would be actually and 
purely surplus, and altogether unsaleable, except at prices which would 
create markets for it in other countries. 
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The result here supposed appears to be that which would necessarily 
follow a re-enactment of the Bank Restriction Act, from placing ficti- 
tious capital in the farmers’ hands, if such a measure could be adopted 
without at the same time influencing prices generally throughout the 
country. But it is idle to suppose that the effect of making any great 
permanent addition to the currency would be limited to agricultural 
produce. Theory and experience unite in showing that a general rise 
of prices must unavoidably follow any such addition. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the only person to be benefited is the man who has pecuniary 
obligations to discharge, the amount of his gain being the unerring mea- 
sure of his creditor’s loss. This effect, besides, can have no operation 
except upon engagements contracted before the enlargement of the cir- 
culation ; all future operations would be governed by the new state of 
things, and thus, for the sake of procuring relief for a limited class 
of persons, certain injustice is to be committed upon others, our 
foreign commerce is to be subjected to hazardous experiments, the 
employments of our artisans are to be circumscribed, and the whole 
relations of society disarranged. 

It is not possible to state the amount of land which has been brought 
into cultivation under the Inclosure Acts of which mention has been 
made. Ina Report drawn up by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which sat in 1797 to inquire into the state of the waste lands, an 
estimate is given of the number of acres which had been comprised in 
the Inclosure Bills carried into execution between 1710, when the first 
Inclosure Bill was passed in England, and the time of the inquiry. If 
the estimate of this Committee be taken as the basis of a further cal- 
culation, it will be found that the whole number of acres brought into 
cultivation from the beginning of the reign of George III. to the end of 
the year 1844 has been 7,076,610 :— 


Acres. Acres. 
From 1760 to 1769 704,550 From 1810 ,, 1819 1,560,990 
ri T7705, U779 1,207,800 1 » 1820 ,, 1829 375,150 
5 ei L780R,, 01789 450,180 || jaal880' peso 248,880 
UT 90 ns 1799 858 ,270 » 1840 ,, 1844 120,780 
» 1800 ,, 1809 1,550,010 ‘| 
Total . . ~. 7,076,610 Acres. 


The proportion brought into use since the commencement of the 
present century has, according to this estimate, been 3,855,810 acres, 
nearly four-fifths of which were so appropriated in the first twenty years. 
It may serve to illustrate the position that has been advanced con- 
cerning the improved methods of cultivation pursued during recent 
years, if the proportionally decreasing quantities of land brought into 
use during the four decennary periods from 1801 to 1841, ind subse- 
quently, are exhibited in contrast with the increase of the population 
during the same period in the United Kingdom :— 
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Inclosure Increase of 

Bills, Acres. Population. 

i801 to 1810, inclusive, 906 1,657,980 2,209,618 
1811 to 1820 » 771 1,410,930 2,645,738 
1821 to 1830 9 186 340 , 380 3,113, 261 
1831 to 1840 ” 129 236,070 (estimated) 2,610,272 
1841 to 1844 ” 52 95,160 1,044,108 


Some further light will be thrown upon this subject by the insertion of 
a statement, distinguishing the quantities of land which were in a state 
of cultivation from those of land uncultivated but improvable, and from 
unprofitable wastes in the several counties of each division of the king- 
dom, as computed in the beginning of 1827. This statement, which 
was drawn up by Mr. William Couling, a civil engineer and surveyor, 
was delivered in by him when examined before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed in that year to-inquire into the sub- 
ject of Emigration from the United Kingdom. It does not pretend to 
absolute accuracy; but considerable knowledge and industry having 
been employed in preparing it, the statement may be received as a near 
approximation to the truth, and as the best evidence that can be adduced 
on the subject. In support of his statement, Mr. Couling told the Com- 
mittee that his calculations were for the most part the result of personal 
inspection, he having carefully examined the greater part of 106 coun- 
ties, and partially travelled over the remaining 11, the aggregate length 
of his journeys, for the purpose, having exceeded 50,000 miles. Mr. 
Couling further assured the Committee, that where he had not enjoyed 
the means of making personal inspection, he had consulted and availed 
himself of the very best authorities for completing his estimates.— See 
Tables, pp. 156-158. 

It appears from this statement, that up to the beginning of 1827, the 
number of statute acres in cultivation in the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing under that description meadows and pastures, amounted to 
46,139,280, being as near as possible two acres for each inhabitant, 
the aggregate population at the end of 1826 having been 23,061,414 
souls. The land included in the Inclosure Bills passed since that year, 
estimated by the rule before described, has amounted to no more than 
483,120 statute acres, while the numbers added to the population have 
been 4,899,685 souls, thus affording not one-tenth part of an acre per 
head for each additional inhabitant. This must be considered a further 
proof of the generally increased productiveness of the soil during the 
last few years. 

The land in cultivation at the beginning of the century, computed 
from Mr. Couling’s statement, in connexion with the number of 
Inclosure Bills, was 42,881,880 statute acres, and the population having 
at that time been 16,338,102, the proportion of cultivatéd land was 260 
statute acres for each 100 inhabitants. 
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ENGLAND, 

ec ig A a I toes ee 
COUNTIES. Cultivated. Uncultivated. Unprofitable. Summary. 
Bedford! evanen. 2 (bakes 248 ,000 31,000 17,320 296,320 
IRerks yh mnD Beil te. ss 380,000 75,000 28,840 483,340 
Buckingham Swier E 440,000 5,000 28,600 473,600 
Cambridge . SualtOuacd 500,000 17,000 32,120 549,120 
@hesters 2) See 594,000 40,000 39, 280 673,280 
Cornwall . . . - 550,000 190,000 109 , 280 849, 280 
Cumberland ... . 670.000 150,000 125,920 945,920 
Derby= ct a cee ee dees 500,000 100,000 56,640 656 ,640 
Devon «its t-ciueake ti Monty 200,000 300,000 150,560 1,650,560 
Dorset . Bk ee 573,000 25,000 45, 200 643,200 
Durhamee ee ee es 500,000 100,000 79,040 679 ,040 
Essex ohicer copes 900,000 10,000 70,480 980,480 
Gloucester. sy os. youn. 750,000 6,000 47 ,840 803,840 
Hants ee Meee 900,000 80,000 61,920 1,041,920 
Hereford? (ils Gi aed 495,000 24,000 31,400 550,400 
Heutord re) aan 310,000 8,000 19,920 337,920 
Huntingdon Clee 220,000 8,000 13,800 236,800 
Kenta wees fee 900,000 20,000 63,680 983,680 
Lancaster 6 ss: 4. »« 5 850,000 200 ,000 121,840 1,171,840 
ecicestermenet es ete ne 480,000 5,000 29 ,560 514,560 
Tineolnie; tal pete tee 1,465,000 180,000 118,720 1,758,720 
Middlesex . . . . 155,000 17,000 8,480 180,480 
Monmouth 2) eee 270,000 30,000 18,720 318,720 
Norfolk. . . . . | 1,180,000 78,000 80,880 1,338,880 
Northampton . . . . 555,000 50,000 45,880 650,880 
Northumberland . . . 900,000 160,000 137,440 1,197,440 
Nottingham . . . . 470,000 28 ,000 37,680 535,680 
Oxford necro pre cieelt 403,000 50,000 28, 280 481,280 
utlindssrcwes ke 89,000 1,000 5,360 95,360 
Salopinrs don hed ef 790,000 20,000 48 ,240 858, 240 
Somerset ie sur eee ones 900,000 88,000 62,880 1,050,880 
Stafford. “se sees 560,000 85,000 89,720 734,720 
Saffolk sndeyyiten ait 820,000 88 ,000 59,680 967,680 
Surmeycs ox cadb ce come 400,000 50,000 35,120 485,120 
Sissex ture oc 625,000 170,000 141,320 936,320 
Warwick) ? Jayne liven’ 510,000 30,000 37,280 577,280 
Westmoreland. . . . 180,000 110,000 198,320 488 ,320 
Wilts, oe eae Se 500 ,000 200,000 182,560 882,560 
Worcester iii «mnie 400,000 30,000 36,560 466,560 
York eee eee | 2.500000 600,000 715,040 3,815,040 
25,632,000 | 3,454,000 | 3,256,400 | 32,342,400 

WALES. 

Anglesea, on tn cause (7 150 ,000 10,000 13,440 173,440 
Brecknock os pat 3 300,000 80,000 102,560 482,560 
Cardigan ome itera 245,000 80,000 107,000 432.000 
Carmarthen’, "3.0. aes 342,000 60,000 221,360 623,360 
Carnarvon <i 5s: Fa? eee 160,000 60,000 128,160 348,160 
Denbigh . ee 360,000 20 ,000 25,120 405,120 
linterna, sass 5 130, 000 10,000 16,160 156,160 
Glamorgan . 2 ee 305,000 60,000 141,880 506, 880 
Merioneth . a AES 350,000 20,000 54,320 424,320 
Montgomery . . . , 240,000 100,000 | 196,960 536,960 
PeMvTOKS ow a 300,000 20 ,000 70,400 390,400 
Radnor. 4) wb, 235,000 10,000 27,640 272,640 
3,117,000 530,000 1,105,000 4,752,000 
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ee a a Tah 
COUNTIES, Cultivated, Uncultivated, Unprofitable. Summary. 
Aberdeen . ors 300 ,000 450,000 520,740 1,270,740 
Argyle. .- side stats 308 ,000 600,000 1,524,000 2,432,000 
Ayr StU ec) oa Lc 292,000 300,000 432,000 1,024,000 
Bantfiy cay Ode" eathertes 120,000 130,000 70,000 320,000 
Berwickeer «3.5 > forum « 160,000 100,000 25,600 285,600 
Bitem. Fon. 6 fhe ofthe 60,000 40,000 65,000 165,000 
Casthnessg 12°42 Vent 70,000 75,000 250,680 395,680 
Clackmannan . . . . 22,000 5,000 3,720 30,720 
Cromantye. % Gayle: 20,000 5,000 14,690 39,690 
Dumbarton ~] Gy -aes 70,000 50,000 27,200 147, 200 
Wumiriesia . 4, san oh. 212,000 320,000 620,000 1,152,000 
Edinburgh + A cha s 181,000 20,000 29,400 230,400 
Hiloin pase ls ee oes 120,000 200,000 217,600 537,600 
Fife Ae fs 200,000 85,000 37,560 322,560 
ortar tan oes + tome ened. 200,000 220,000 117,600 537 ,600 
Haddington A ols 100,000 30,000 30,000 160,000 
ENV eTUESS Seen 500,000 750,000 1,694,000 2,944,000 
Kincardine Slt cian a 110,000 50,000 42,870 202,870 
Kinross si Soren. vets 30,000 10,000 13,120 53,120 
Kirkeudbright er 110,000 200,000 254,480 564,480 
Lanark a! haan. 220,000 195 ,000 141,800 556,800 
Linlithgow eae. Ves 50,000 10,000 11,680 71,680 
INE} 00 oe Gnas Sreagsan ys 70,000 30,000 28,000 128 ,000 
Peebles : O24 104,000 80,000 46,400 230,400 
Perth as 500,000 550,000 606, 320 1,656,320 
Renfrew ere, 100,000 20,000 34.240 154,240 
Rosshesa < % htt. 301,000 545.000 929,830 1,775,830 
Roxburgh. .<.—s 3... -« 200, 000 100,000 157,600 457,600 
Selkirk 5 te Condes 85,000 30,000 53,320 168 , 320 
Stirling mae 200,000 50,000 62,969 312,960 
Sntherland SG 150,000 600 ,000 372,560 1,122,560 
‘Wigton ; * 100,000 100,000 88,960 288,960 
5,265,000 5,950,000 8,523,930 | 19,738,930 
IRELAND. 
COUNTIES. Cultivated. Uncultivated. Unprofitable. Summary. 
PAUP ues (ol mak sane 336,400 218,870 119,136 674,406 
PATINA Cat is hee sr ses 166,000 92,430 51, 233 309 , 663 
WALLOWiich amis ok oek® 173,000 34,000 15,021 222,021 
Oavancrsie se iiee © «sic 265,400 160,500 61,720 487,620 
(Cee one 579,000 104,400 88,044 771,444 
Gorm... |. 6 i 8 1,188,000 361,000 150,056 1,699,056 
Donegal. Cth 507,000 417,920 17D 8ou 1,100.871 
Downwnpeh st 6.) 80 cists 349 ,000 126,170 89,481 564,651 
Dublin <j eet 159,130 49,920 21,071 230,121 
East Meath. . «© « 465,000 40,120 26,078 531,198 
Fermanagh. . . + + 254,000 120,500 84,689 459,189 
Gulwaya 4) sth ; 829 , 200 532,040 242,479 1,603,719 
Berry) cas 5 556,300 348,410 144,483 1,049,193 
STIGARG 6) 6. “ees 259 ,990 87,670 35,875 383,535 
fomeenpy’ > eh nte & 403,100 58,100 25,367 486.567 
King’s Godtlty ae sent 341,310 80,900 34,954 457,164 
ecru tee 8s fe ak 222,250 128,200 64,189 414,639 
Timerick’’. *. ss 460,000 114,110 52,425 626,535 
Londonderry . . «+ +» 279,400 172,070 80,214 531,684 
Wongford'', ."'.° 3 121,900 41,460 53,963 217,323 
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IRELAND—continued. 


COUNTIES. 


LowthyS re .. 
Mayo . .« + »« 
Monaghan. . » 
Queen’s County 

Roscommon . 

Sligo... 5's 
Tipperary . « - 
Tyrone. . . + 
Waterford . . . 
West Meath . . 
Wexford = . i. a 
Witklow® « © S« 


rt OCS PT A OLE 


} Cultivated. Unceultivated. | t Unprofitable. Sammary 
. | eso | 1 
: 157,000 12,000 10,415 | 179,415 
502,900 565,570 - 212,302 1,280,772 
a 257 ,000 12,000 21,952 { - 290,952 
. 311,100 47,120 | 22,966 | 381,186 
- 348,000 122,460 | 91,118 { 561,573 
: 143,500 189,930 66,953 { 400.383 
~ 693, 200 113,490 | 92,329 | 899,019 
‘ 539,900 155,020 91,988 766,908 
‘ 348,500 44,220 | 33,016 425,786 
: 287,330 51,200 | -36,581 { © 375,111 
E 340,470 156,200 | 58,828 | 555,498 
ei 281,000 162,000 61,792 } 504,792 
12,125,280 4,900,000 | 2,416,664 19,441,944 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Man . 

Scilly, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, &e. 

Orkneys and Shetland 


England... —.—~.-. 
Wales. sup - is odstuak 
Scotland . . 
Hreland. uss Jess 
British Islands. . . 


Cultivated. Uneultivated. | Unprofitable. | Sammary. 
| | 
95,000 | 23,000 | 22,800 140,800 
4 68,690 31,000 30,669 180,359 
220,000 | 112,000 | 516,000 848,000 
383,690 166,000 569,469 1,119,159 
——— eee 
RECAPITULATION. 
—<———— SSS 
Cultivated. | Uncultivated. Unprofitable. | Summary. 
| 
+ | 25,632,000 | 3,454,000 3,256,400 32,342,400 
38,117,000 | 530,000 1,105,000 | 4,752,000 
* 5,265,000 . 5,950,000 8,523,930 | 19,738,930 
e | 12,125,280 4,900,000 2,416,664 | 19,441,944 
: 383,690 166,000 569,469 | 1,119,159 


46,522,970 15,000,000 | 15,871,463 | 77,894,483 


Arable 
and! 
Gardens. 


Statute 

Acres, 
England . |10,252,800 
Wales. 890,570 
Scotland . | 2,493,950 
Ireland . | 5,389,040 
Br. Islands 109, 630 


19,135,990 


Annual : 
Meadows, Wastes Value of Incapable 
Pastures and capable of Wastes in of Sammary. 
Marshes. Improvement. | their present |Improvement. |, 
state. | 
CC ak” A a et ~ : ) | ell 

Statute Statute Sterling Statute. | Statute 
Acres, Acres. Pounds. Acres. Acres: 


15,379,200 | 3,454,000 11,700,000 | 3,256,400 32,342,400 
2,226,450 530,000 |} 200,000 | 1,105,000 | 4,752,000 
2,771,050 | 5,950,000 |1,680,000 | 8,523,930 19,738,930 
6,736,240 | 4,900,000 |1,395,000 | 2,416,664 119,441,944 

274,060 166,000 25,000 569,469 | 1,119,159 


——d 


27,386,980 15,000,000 |5 000 , 000 toh ,871,463 77,994, 433 


Ene eee cn SNS SOURS SRNL 
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The additions since made to the cultivated land* and to the popula- 
tion have been 3,740,520 acres and 11,622,997 inhabitants; so that 
for every 100 individuals added to the population only 32 acres have 
been brought into cultivation, being about a rood and a quarter for each 
person. If the whole breadth of land now in cultivation were divided 
equally among the population, one acre and two-thirds of an acre would 
fall to the lot of each. It thus appears that 10,000 acres of arable 
and pasture land, which, as cultivated in 1801, supported 3,810 inha- 
bitants, do, at the present day, owing to the improvements brought 
about in the art of agriculture support 5,997 inhabitants. 

If the division of the cultivated land into arable and pasture, made 
by Mr. Couling, be correct, the number of statute acres at present under 
cultivation by the spade and plough in the United Kingdom is 19,225,583, 
or about two-fifths of the whole cultivated land of the country. Supposing 
the same proportion to be preserved, if the whole of the improvable land 
now uncultivated were brought to its full use, an addition would be made 
to the arable and garden land of 6,000,000 of acres; and if the scale 
of productiveness were continued at its present amount, this quantity 
would furnish food for 8,726,000 people—a number which, at its pre- 
sent rate of progression, will have been added to our population in less 
than a quarter of a century from the present time. Itis certain, how- 
ever, that the land which has hitherto lain neglected is not of the aver- 
age fertility, and, in the case assumed, of no further improvements 
being brought about in the processes of agriculture, the limit of pro- 
duction would be overtaken by the population at an earlier period than 
that now mentioned. This, however, is a state of things by no means 
likely to arrive. On the contrary, there is every reason to hope and to 
expect that the improvements which of late years have been begun in 
the processes of husbandry, are very far from having reached their 
utmost limit. Even in England, where the advances hitherto made 
have been so great as to place our farmers before those of most other 
countries, much may yet be done by introducing the profitable practices 
of some districts into the remaining parts of the kingdom, and by the 
consolidation of small holdings into farms of greater size, in the hands 
of men possessed of both capital and intelligence, as well as by the pro- 
bable discovery of still superior methods of culture, through the labours 
of experimentalists and the researches of men of science. It has been 
affirmed, that in Wales the land does not produce half of what it is 
capable of producing ; and that if all England were as well cultivated 
as Northumberland and Lincoln, it would produce more than double 
the quantity that is now obtained. We have seen that out of 236,343 
males, 20 years of ages, who were occupiers of land in England in 
_ * This calculation proceeds upon the supposition that not any of the land inclosed was 
previously cultivated; which, however, is far from having been the case. 
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1831, the large proportion of 94,883 employed no labourers, while the 
remaining number of occupiers (141,460) employed among them only 
744,407, being in the proportion of 5} labourers to each farmer. This 
shows that a considerable number of their holdings must have been of 
small extent, and that consequently the amount of capital and know- 
ledge requisite for the full development of the powers of the soil was 
not applied to it. The proportion of labourers required for the efficient 
cultivation of a given extent of land must of course vary with local cir- 
cumstances, such as the nature of the soil and the uses to which it is 
applied. It has been stated by a good practical authority, that ‘three 
labourers to 100 acres are a full complement,” but that many persons 
whose means are circumscribed do not employ more than two labourers 
for tilling that extent of land. 

In Scotland, where, within the experience of the present generation, 
the most marked improvement has been effected in agriculture, the evil 
just pointed out still exists in a much greater degree than in England. 
In 1831, of 79,853 males, 20 years of age, occupiers of the soil, 
53,966, being more than two-thirds of the number, did not employ 
labourers, while the 25,887 who did not depend wholly upon the labour 
of their own hands for tilling the land, gave employment to no more 
than 87,292 labourers, being only 3% labourers to each holding. In 
Treland, the system of parcelling out the land to numerous cottiers, 
whose scanty means do not enable them to grow more than suffices for 
their own consumption, while the stipulated rent is frequently paid 
by labour and not im money, prevails to an extent which renders it 
the most fruitful source of misery to that country. Out of 108,608 
males, 20 years old, occupying land in Ireland in 1831, more than 
three-fourths (87,819) came under the class just described. On the 
other hand, those few farmers who employ the labour of others do so 
to a greater extent on the average, than English farmers, the proportion 
being 74 labourers to each farmer. 

The distinction drawn in 1831 between the occupiers of land who do 
and those who do not employ labourers was not made at either previous 
census, so that we have no means of judging by such an indication of 
the progress of agricultural improvement; but it is well known that 
the tendency of late years—at least in England and Scotland—has 
been to enlarge the size of farms, and to place them under the charge 
of men possessed of capital, who have enjoyed a degree of instruction 
beyond that which fell to the lot of farmers in those days, the departure 
of which is deplored by the poet, 


“When every rood of ground maintain’d its man.” 


By the employment of means such as have here been indicated, there 
can be no doubt that for a much longer period than twenty years, the 
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soil of these islands will continue to yield the largest proportion of the 
food of the inhabitants ; and when at length the increase of population 
shall have passed the utmost limit of production, there can be no reason 
to doubt that we shall still obtain, in full sufficiency, the food that we 
shall require. The limited extent of cultivable land necessarily limits 
also the number of labourers employed upon it; the additional hands 
will consequently have to betake themselves to the manufacture of 
articles desired in other countries, where a different order of things 
will exist, and those hands, if there were no obstacle to the admission 
of foreign grain, would be as effectually engaged in producing food, 
when employed in the cotton-mills of Lancashire, and the iron-mines of 
Yorkshire and Staffordshire, as if their industry were applied directly 
to the cultivation of the soil. 

It has been seen that the meadows and pastures of the United King- 
dom amount to 27,000,000 of acres, or about three-fifths of the land 
hitherto brought under cultivation. The whole of this meadow and 
pasture land, with the exception of that part required for the production 
of fodder and pasturage for horses used for pleasure or for trading 
purposes, is used equally with arable land for the production of human 
food. 

A very general opinion now prevails, that by means of the extension 
of railroads throughout the country, a large proportion of the pasture 
land here spoken of, as well as that important portion of the arable land 
which at present is employed in raising grain for horses, will be rendered 
more directly available than at present for the service of man. It is 
said that the successful establishment of the railroad between Liverpool 
and Manchester, a distance of little more than 30 miles, has had the 
effect of dismissing from that particular employment 1000 horses. The 
great extent and peculiar nature of the traffic between the two towns 
here mentioned will not justify the expectation of a similar saving 
through the establishment, in other quarters, of railroads of the like 
extent ; but the saving from this source might certainly be productive 
of some effect, in placing at a somewhat greater distance, than would 
otherwise be the case, the time when the United Kingdom will cease to 
produce the principal part of the food of its inhabitants. It is not 
| necessary for us, in order to convince ourselves of this, to adopt any of 
_ the extravagant calculations which have been offered upon the subject. 
The tendency towards exaggeration in the estimate of prospective ad- 
vantage is at all times great, and it appears to amount almost to a 
moral necessity that projectors should deceive themselves upon such 
points. Against the effects of such exaggerations proceeding from 
persons of that class, the public mind is usually pretty well preserved, 
but the mischief becomes of a more serious nature when extravagant 


estimates are advanced and supported by such a body as a Committee 
M 
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of the House of Commons, the members of which are called upon to 
form a calm and reasonable judgment on the testimony brought before 
them by interested or over-sanguine parties, while their knowledge of 
the subjects submitted to their investigation ought to be such as should 
at least preserve them from the adoption and advocacy of any very 
glaring absurdities. In a Report presented by a Committee appointed 
to inquire into the subject of railroads, it is gravely stated that the 
effect of constructing railroads between the principal towns of the 
kingdom would be to render unnecessary no fewer than a million of 
horses.* A very slight examination of the documents bearing upon 
this question, within their reach, would have sufficed to preserve the 
Committee from hazarding so extravagant an assertion. The extent of 
turnpike-roads in Great Britain, as they existed in 1829, amounted to 
24,541 miles; and if the whole of these roads were converted into 
railroads, and the traffic upon every part of them were fully equal to 
that already mentioned as the estimate for the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line, the number of horses that would by such means be ren- 
dered superfluous would amount to only 785,312. It would be greatly 
beyond the mark to estimate the saving at one-fourth of this number, or 
less than one-fifth of the million stated in the Committee’s Report. 
But much more direct means of testing the accuracy of the Com- 
mittee’s estimate were at hand, furnished by detailed returns made 
from the Tax Office of the number of horses in respect of which assessed 
duties were charged in 1832, and which, including horses used in trade 
and that description of farm horses not wholly used in husbandry, upon 
which the duty is still retained (124,076), amounted to no more than 
340,678. However much the railroad system may be extended, it is 
certain that a very large proportion of these animals must still be kept. 
Nearly all those employed for pleasure, and for the internal trade of | 
towns, as well as the whole of those used on farms, would be continued. 

A further examination of the returns made by the Tax Office proves | 
that the anticipation of the Committee of the House of Commons has | 
not hitherto been realized in any serious degree. In 1823, the first | 
year following the repeal of the duty on horses used in husbandry, and | 
when the railway system had no existence, the number of all kinds of 
horses chargeable with duty was 305,275, whereas in the latest year to 
which the statements reach (1843-4) the number chargeable was 
303,569, showing a decrease of only 1,706 horses, a number which 
completely refutes the notion of any serious diminution in the number | 
of horses employed by reason of the opening of railroads. 


* In many cases where railroads have been opened, it has been found that, although the _ 
use of horses has been discontinued upon the direct line, the increased traffic has made it | 


necessary to employ, for bringing travellers to the railroad, at least as great a number of 
horses as had been displaced. 
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There are not any documents from which the number of horses kept 
in this country can be ascertained. The elements for such a computa- 
tion, which never were very complete, have of late years been rendered 
much less so, through the repeal of the taxes levied upon horses used 
for various employments. These taxes having existed up to 1822, a 
statement is here given of the number of each description of horses 
charged to the duty in 1821, with the numbers, for 1843, of horses 
in respect of which the tax is continued :— 
ne erie Poke gs 


Year ending 5th April, 
1821. 1844. 
Horses used for riding or drawing carriages :— No. No. 
By persons keeping 1 horse. . . « . 117,017 83,471 
9 ENS ak siey® yp Side® py 28,086 | 33,680 
29 I OnE Ci RCe a 11,004 11,421 
ms hal gS ai 6,144 5,971 
$5 ‘ies IN nae ee RE ee 3,410 2,958 
ie (SOE ee ere ee ees 2,394 2,120 
Ae) TCE Qe Ra ee 2,532 2,234 
A osc rua mare OR an ae ot 648 569 
93 lOve So So SG 1,635 1,186 
Rs 1Sito 16g. Sree LE 541 757 
=, 17 Paes 102 100 
ped a es oe er 54 72 
A ect i ee oe 95 77 
9° 20 and upwards. . . 1,128 1,230 
Total number charged progressively . - -« - +» «© « 174,790 | 145,846 
MeGyIeieiiee Go 45 oO 6 So) Goan S © oo « | 1,616 1,859 
HiACOELOLSeSiwen lel! As) Gulepy: sh cou, bis) “ehupvadlicreditoxt yo Ele’: 579 1,098 
Horses not exceeding 13 hands high . . . . . « Ube) | il 7/8 Ye 
Horses ridden by farming bailiffs . . . ». ». .« « -» 1,010 | 40 
Horses ridden by butchers . 2. . + » © + © « «© 3,631 3,281 
Horses not wholly used in husbandry . . » «© + «+ + 135,542 ie 
Horses used in trade a Ree ceases Use” os — 129,709 
| 
; : f duty 828,704 | 303,569 
Bay arrestee on tial tan, ttbed tand “which 839,726 | exempt 
have been repealed in and since 1822 . . | 
Total number upon which duties were charged. . «. . | 1,161,430 | 303,569 


Tt appears from this table, that of the horses liable to duty there are 
not more than 180,000, out of which the saving contemplated by the 
M 2 
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Committee can be made. But the returns from the Tax Office do not 
include horses used in posting, in stage-coaches, mail-coaches, or 
hackney-coaches. The duties paid by the owners of these animals are 
collected by a different department of the revenue, and the duty being 
calculated upon the amount of work performed, no return is made of 
the number of horses kept by each employer. In Middleton’s “ Survey 
of Middlesex,’’ the number of such horses was estimated at 100,000 for 
the whole of England and Wales; Mr. M‘Culloch states, as the result 
of more recent inquiries, that ‘‘if the number of such horses in Great 
Britain is now estimated at 125,000, we shall be decidedly beyond the 
mark,”’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Woven, &c. Faprics. 


Manufacturing skill of England—Its political consequences during the last war—Intro- 
duction of woollen manufacture—Prohibition to export English wool—Removal of 
prohibition, and its consequences—Woollen goods exported—Number of Woollen 
Factories—Foreign wool imported—Production of wool in England in 1800, 1828, and 
1844—Stuff trade—Cotton manufacture—Cotton imported since 1800—Cotton goods 
exported since 1820—Decreasing cost of yarn—Advantages of power-looms—Cost 
of weaving—Number of power-looms—Hand-loom weayers—Labour employed in 
spinning and weaving factories—Diminished proportion required to produce equal 
effects—Increased proportion of power-weaving—Progressive extension of cotton 
factories—Power-looms in various manufactures—Cotton-printing—Effect of removing 
duty on printed goods—Hosiery—Bobbin-net— Extent and value of cotton manufactures 
in 1835—Silk manufacture—Its progress during and since prohibition—Export of silk 
goods—Distribution of silk factories, and number of persons employed in 1835 and 
1839—Effect of high duties in promoting smuggling—Linen manufacture—Quantities 
exported—Flax-spinning—Prices of yarn and canvas at different periods—Wages— 
Improvements in spinning—Importations of flax—Distribution of flax factories, and 
number of persons employed in 1835 and 1839. 


Ena@uanp has long stood pre-eminent for the skill of its inhabitants in 
manufactures of various kinds. But for that skill, and the extraordi- 
nary degree of development which it has experienced during the past 
half century, it is not possible to conceive that this country could have 
made the financial efforts which enabled us to carry on the long, and, 
beyond all precedent, the expensive war of the French Revolution. It 
has been a common assertion with a very powerful class in the com- 
munity, that the extraordinary efforts here alluded to were principally, 
if not entirely, made at the expense of the proprietors of the soil. 
This position can only be rendered tenable by showing that the condi- 
tion of those proprietors during the war was one of privation and 
sacrifice, whereas it is notorious that the direct contrary of such a state 
of things was experienced ; that through the enhanced prices of all 
kinds of agricultural produce, rents were more than doubled; and 
that the landlords were thence enabled to assume a scale of expensive 
living, to continue which, after the return of a more natural order of 
things, they had recourse to restrictions upon the importation of food, 
which have been felt as an injury by all other classes, although they 
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may not have been equally successful in perpetuating high rents and 
prices. 

It is to the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine that we must look 
as having been the true moving powers of our fleets and armies, and 
the chief support also of a long-continued agricultural prosperity. 
‘The views developed in the preceding pages go far to show that it 1s 
owing to the effects of these powerful agents in providing employment 
for a large proportion of our rapidly increasing population, that the 
system under which the introduction of human food into this country 1s 
regulated or restricted, is capable of producing, in any degree, that 
higher scale of prices, as compared with other countries, which the 
agriculturists of Great Britain receive for their produce. Restore to 
their former proportions the numbers of the people who live by agri- 
cultural employments, and of those who live by manufacturing industry, 
while at the same time you retain the increased productiveness of the 
soil, and it would not be long before the prices of farming produce 
would fall at least to the level of the prices of surrounding countries. 
So long as the disproportion of the two classes is maintained at its 
present rate, it is probable that England will continue a non-exporting 
country in regard to provisions, and that the prices of food, if even the 
utmost freedom of importation were allowed, will always be greater 
here than in neighbouring kingdoms, by all the cost of transport, 
enhanced by the ordinary profits of trade. 

The manufacture of woollen goods is said to have been introduced 
into this country by the Romans; but the tradition is not confirmed by 
any certain records. There is no doubt that broad-cloths were made 
in England as early as the close of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century; but the Flemings were at that time far more 
advanced in the art than our countrymen, and a considerable part of 
the cloths then, and for a long time afterwards, worn in this country, 
were made in Flanders from wool the produce of English flocks. 

From a very early period the woollen manufacture has been an 
object of the especial protection of the English government. Origi- 
nally, indeed, the freest exportation of British wool was allowed; but 
in 1660 it was strictly prohibited, and this law remained in force until 
1825, The prohibition was grounded upon the belief that the long- 
staple or combing-wool of England is superior for some manufacturing 
purposes to that of any other country, and that by keeping the raw 
material at home we should secure to ourselves the exclusive manufac- 
ture of certain fabrics. The mistaken policy of this selfish system has 
been rendered fully apparent since its abandonment. No sooner were 
the French manufacturers able to procure the combing-wool of Eng- 
land, than they set their ingenuity at work to profit fully from the 
concession, and produced new stuffs from English wool superior to any 
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that we had ever produced in this country. Thus stimulated, our 
manufacturers also applied themselves to the discovery of superior 
processes, and in the course of a very few years have produced merinos 
and other stuffs in every respect equal to the fabrics of France. By 
this means our stuff manufacture has received an important impetus. 
In the ‘five years from 1820 to 1824, while the prohibition to export 
English wool was still in force, the average annual shipments of that 
description of woollen goods amounted to 1,064,441 pieces. In the 
five years following, during which the removal of the restriction 
occurred, the average annual export of such goods amounted to 
1,228,239 pieces; and in the next quinquennial period, from 1830 to 
1834, the average rose to 1,505,993 pieces ; between 1835 and 1839, 
the average export was 1,429,057 pieces; and during the last five 
years, 1840 to 1844, it reached 2,128,212 pieces, being exactly double 
the quantity exported during the last five years in which the prohibition 
existed: thus furnishing a satisfactory answer to those persons who pre- 
dicted, as a necessary consequence of a departure from a restrictive 
policy, the absolute ruin of that branch of our export trade. In 1337, 
with the intention of insuring to the manufacturers the full advantage 
of the home market, an Act was passed forbidding any one to wear 
cloths of foreign manufacture; but this law, which was never very 
strictly enforced, was soon after repealed. 

The value of woollen goods exported from England in 1700 was 
about 3,000,00002 At the beginning of the present century, not- 
withstanding the great extent to which articles made of cotton had in 
the intermediate time been substituted for woollen clothing, the value 
of our exports of woollen goods amounted to about double that sum. 
We have not any record of the quantity of goods exported at these 
periods, but as the price of wool at the end of the last century was 
more than double what it had been at the beginning, it is probable that 
the number of yards and pieces sent away was not much, if at all, 
greater at the later than it had been at the earlier period. It will be 
seen from the following table that the value of our exports of woollens 
has not become greater since the beginning of this century; but owing 
to the diminished price of wool, and the great economy that has been 
attained in various manufacturing processes, the quantities have, on the 
whole, considerably increased. The largest export, in point of value, 
that ever took place, occurred in the year 1815, when, owing to the 
interruption of intercourse with the United States of America in the 
two preceding years, the quantities sent to that country were unusually 
great. The number of pieces exported to all parts in that year was 
1,482,643, the number of yards 12,173,515, and the total value 
9,381,4262, of which 4,378,195/. was sent to the United States. 
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An Account of the Quantities of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, Foreign and Colonial, Imported 
into the United Kingdom in the Year 1844, distinguishing the Countries from which they 
came ; and of the Quantities Re-exported during the same Period, and the Countries to 
which they were sent. 


ae Se ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


lbs. 

EromRussiauas, Gsiines sl. Clit os. fetes 5,402,098 
» Norway Hews oie arn Deri cit WAc me oe ee 2,144 
y Denmark fo0G 2) ny 4. We) ae pyre 1,604,099 
perlstUSSIt eae Nisp orl apts Ce femme 271,485 
p Ceemikp es 5 4 5 oN 21,847,684 
» Holland GS 1 Pot ON coe ees 350,196 
» Belgium i eS (he are 763,161 
; France oe hed tees se io gyre 922,896 
Fg OTC all) wae te) | Pope Se Sg ic 1,346,613 
SPANO Fo meuesy Lee (oe fay cd. fo: 5 as 918,853 
Peeribraltary: ge eae we Nes rua die 372,167 
» Italy OR dee se eS 2,818,353 
eo Maltaget Be OE ent coh B94: 15,496 
» Morea and Greek Islands ees 252,359 
» Turkey (including Syria and Egypt) 1,286,963 
Bw WEOTOCCOY. gtet teh fo) com (oo we pas 1,101,824 
» »capeof Good Hope - =. = . = 2,197,031 
>, astern Coastof Africa 2. = « 237 
% Strbclenaceg ue ol’ sl Meutem & tre 6,856 
oy WIENS SG OG So) a 5 48 18,721 
., East India Company’s Territories . 2,765,853 
SING wASOUtOLW ales cl « 3 eel &. aaa 12,406,397 
> mvan Diemen‘suand |<.5. 5) © ac 4,411,804 
» Western Australia SAS agente 109, 243 
yy ouanilicnmiicy  G 6 Se ols 662,268 
» miNew Zealand 2... a) sts - : 12,535 
» British North American Colonies . 12,887 
% British) West Indies 2. %) pie 2,701 
» Curagoa Ay ae tA oe ecm ore 508 
», United States of America cae ane 29 ,355 
PUMLVICXICOM MMetews Us.) om 6 6 Went 29,699 
~ lel os AG 0 Gg Op A oe 65 
» states of the Riodela Plata. . . 2,186,291 
MO ult a eal se Go oe 129,650 
> pera APS OCR Bo wae omer 821,032 
otal. < +A! 65,079,524 


QUANTITIES RE-EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


lbs. 
TOLRUSSION Seuusu le 8) ie ieee 16,538 
PVUACTIDADYieg ecg es 9 | aa We) oe ae 14,906 
», Holland A ° ey WE tae ; Ro 
,» Belgium . - - Sip Oe gett 
SRULADCOum mens! os) Sm vied @) axe aS 
Rortagale weyers et nse é 
i United States of America. . «+ + 566,484 


” 


Total ys) ts i= 1,924,826 
Ce aa a ea ee ee ee 


The following table will show the countries to which the exports 
were made in 1844 :— 
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An Account of the Quantities and Declared Value of British Woollen Manufactures Exported 


Se RT 


COUNTRIES 
TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


Russia 


Sweden c Seen s 
Norway 9. Taree 
Denmark « <7. 9% 


Prussia a AO 
Germany ... + 
Holland See 
Bel gvum s,s euen me ante 
France . «ROVERS, 
Portugal, the Azores cae 
Madeira . . "5 I"? 
Spain and the Canaries . 
Gibraltar. oer te. 
ltaly;” pce oy ren aioe 
Malta ae, ) cue Beemer oe 
Ionian Islands. . . 
Morea and Greek Talands 


sRonkeyaern. a 5 
Syria and Palestine . 
Egypt . . 


Western Coast oF Afri ica . 
Cape of Good Hope . - 
Cape Verde Islands 
St Helena and Ascension 
Tstands iss eee ae : 
Madasascar | nem a 
Mauritius’ "1. Seusreuuw 
Arabia se) 
East India Company’ s Ter- 
ritories and Ceylon . 4) 
Sumatra, Java, and other 
Islands on the Indian Sens} 
Philippine Islands  . . 
Chinay 
British Settlements in Aus} 
tralia Sia toes okt 
INewe“Ziealand “ee 
South Sea Islands. . . 
British North American 
Colonies aoe 4 
British West Indies 
Foreign West Indies 
United States of America 
IMEXICOke: jc) <0 eames 
Columbia . . 
Brazil). 
States of the Rio de la Plata 
Chilif Mas) 20 e 
Peru. 
Foreign Settlements on the 
north-west coast of. on the} 
The Channel Islands . . 


Total “arem. 2 ee 


26,728 


4,159 
3,246 
72,376 
5, 225 
2,220 
13,864 
13,645 
14,147 
27,332 


223 
4,612 


__ 


317,073 


Napped 
Coatings, 


Duffels, &c. 


Kerseymeres. 


Baizes 
of 
all Sorts. 


12 


22,780 


Stuffs, 
Woollen or 
Worsted, 


128 
14 


154,322 


19,581 
19,025 
545,019 
15,680 
4,903 
61,848 
27,308 
30,227 
14,009 


100 
4,973 


———<——____ 


2,492,217 


Velde, 
170,034 
9,188 
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Srom the United Kingdom in the Year 1844; specifying the Countries to which they were sent. 


} Sundries ; con-| Declared Value 
Blankets Carpets Woolle Ser seperate) Briti nw ll 
$ ns viz. 1erwis! ritish W) > 
Flannel and a mixed Stockings, described, | Manatichives . 
Blanketing. | Carpeting.| with Cotton. ik eon Rugs, Coverlids, Exported from 
or Worsted. Tapes, tl 
and Small Wares. United Kingdon 
Yards. Yards. Yards, Yards. Dozen Pairs. &. #. 
4,761 1,534 7 OLO 84,618 148 520 57,385 
IA 632 1,526 10,301 104 291 20,813 
4,247 672 TL 72,992 399 1,181 22,538 
540 sooner 40 6,030 oe 166 1,778 
250 os 90 2,805 3 5 1,569 
426,603 30,612 |114,352 2,965,130 25176 18,407 1,031,573 
136, 233 1,659 | 65,936 387 ,492 4,533 6,771 408,761 
97,876 1,479 | 24,605 776,803 2,545 1,760 220,461 
25,103 1,020 | 32,836 1,272,228 399 3,389 187,890 
9,380 1,065 5,838 88,778 2,489 723 186,039 
3,846 17,650)! 13,905 77,801 61 792 85,122 
5,251 256 2,977 379,046 1,737 883 118,923 
7,765 4,924 | 47,788 1,428,093 6,079 3,027 331,996 
7,128 2,206 3,660 8,660 854 605 20,599 
6,820 1,006 2,887 9,424 23 316 4,133 
186 on ve 10,892 67 94 3,066 
9,790 1,435 8,752 158 ,253 725 934 85,320 
oe 130 on 1,220 4] 250 3,438 
178 495 1,118 an 2 115 4,600 
464 1,473 oe 520 840 1,246 7,119 
55,900 28,452 | 15,590 67,974 900 2,153 47 ,333 
ae a0 os 200 oe °- 76 
614 eS ae ae ae 29 743 
oe oe ve ee 72 
4,834 288 40 119,496 361 7] 14,457 
oe oe .- ee 86 
188,464 21,640 | 10,108 370,964 5,063 9,574 438 , 643 
170 es ae 14,090 oe 110 11,126 
e oe ee oe “a hd 3 9272 
13,250 39,452 8,653 7,431 553 369 565,428 
112,361 87,765 9,725 96,015 6,299 3,516 60,758 
2,081 46,707 oe oe 48 31 Bt 
680 od se o- ee ee 
572,194 309,928 |168,860 1,015,646 295136 24,762 536,397 
6,307 78,690 
69,059 53,326 3,599 220,441 1,762 ’ ? 
3,340 | 167,365 | 3,229 71,970 3,070 1,694 77,245 
49,460 2,311,716 |260,761 9,354, 835 200,772 54,355 2,444,789 
* kapvlis vat 3,744 432,720 367 62 92, 524 
1,242 13,622 | 1,134 12,700 190 : 218 gered) 
7,300 | 156,735 756 816,912 2,955 at 288 , 924 
17,120 oe 30,212 931,197 3,289 5,254 184,957 
8.750 528 | 21,669 306 , 602 3,040 880 ee 
6,780 1,104 | 8,189} © 291,480} 3,101 1,057 | 263,248 
133 : hh ts 74 oe 1,662 
132,086 53,834 | 43,252 a 185 1,845 51,359 
1,993,895 3,360,690 924,526 | 20,661,259 284,390 156,093 | 8,204,836 
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An Account of the Quantities of British Sheep and Lambs’ Wool and Woollen Yarn Ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom in the Year 1844; specifying the Countries to which 
they were sent. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


Russia 
Sweden . . 
Norway 
Denmark . 
Prussia C 
Germany . 


Holland 
Belgium 
France . . 
Portugal, Azo: 
Spain and the 
Gibraltar . 


ere 
res and Madeira 
Canaries . 


Italy . 5 0 8b a 
Maltat ~~ ict eee chs 
Morea and Greek Islands . 
(hurkey: (= .''% - 


Western Coast of Africa . 


St. Helena 


East Indies and China. . 
British Settlements in Australia 


British Colonies in North America 
British West Indies aa 8S 


Foreign West 
United States 
Bhawall © Te) ie 


Foreign Settleme 


The Channel 


Indies . 
of America . 


Islands . . 


. 


. 


. 


Total. 


e 


nts on North-west Coast of America 


. 


| British Woollen and 
| Worsted Yarn 


British pen cney 
Sheep and Lambe} Gpetuding Yarn of 
Wool. mixed with other 
Materials.) 

lbs. lbs. 
bis 781,091 
Ns 15,378 
a 2,163 
: 1,404 
Sa 8,055 
13,997 4,614,745 
240,750 1,652,890 
6,862,572 494,872 
1,685,890 865,885 
500 5,479 
336 20,661 
oe 14,332 
i 73,202 
° 48 
oe 126 
1,549 | 61 
° 552 
= 20 
200 872 
30 96 
108 34,355 
. 112 
she 224 
140,317 159,567 
ar 118 
a0 187 
1,400 25,411 
8,947,619 8,271,906 


} 


7"_—_-_—:: eee oo )— ee 


An Account of the Quantities of Wool of the Alpaca and Llama Tribe Imported into the 
United Kingdom in the Year 1844 ; and of the Quantities Re-exported during the same 


Period, and the Countries to which they were sent. 


Quantities Imported into the United Kingdom 
Quantities Re-exported :— 


To Belgium . 


» France . 


° 


. 


Ibs. 
5 OUUGkS ssid 
hb, ——ox_ 
47,762 
86 
47,848 
So 


An Account of the Quantity of Mohair (or Goats’ Wool) Imported into the United King- 


dom in the Year 1844; and of the Quantity Re-exported during the same period, and the 
Countries to which they were sent. 


Quantities Imported into the United Kingdom 


Quantities Re-exported :— 


To Germany . 


» Holland . 
» Belgium . 
»etrance .) . 


», United States of America 


Ibs. 
oe) 15290... 00k 
lbs, = 
2,412 
29,835 
34,740 
11,310 
19,232 
97,529 
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Statement of the Number of Woollen and Worsted Factories in operation in different parts 
of the United Kingdom, with the Engines and their Horse Power, and the Number and 
Ages of Persons employed therein, in the Year 1839. 


Woollen Mills— 
At work. . 
Empty . 

Worsted Mills. 
At work . 
Empty 


Steam Power— 
Woollen. . 
Worsted. ,. 

Water Power— 
Woollen. . 
Worsted. . 


PERSONS. 


Woollen— 
Under 10 years . 
10 to 11 


29 
20 ,, 21 ,, 
21 and upwards. 


Total. 
Worsted— 


Under 10 years . 
10 toll 


il »” 12 ” 
12, 13 ,, 
13, 14 , 
14,,15 ,, 
15, 16 , 
16 ,, 17 
17,, 18 , 
18, 19 ,, 
19 A 20iys3 
20 ,, 21 


? ” 
21 and upwards. 
Total 


Total of persons 
employed in 
Woollen and 
Worsted Fac- 


tories . « - 


England. Wales. Scotland. Ireland. | United Kingdom. 
1,029 150 112 31 1,322 
47 11 5 7 70 
416 ae as s 416 
2 : - F 2 
E. Hae eb tHe: Be HP. Bee P:| eB LP 
558 110,827 | 4 | 26 87 | 624) 5 | 58 604 |16,535 
28405, S6Snleen ls a cea \easaulieas 284 | 5,86: 
778 | 6,884 |159 /487 | 116 /1,198 | 39 |523 | 1,092 | 9,092 
TGS ASHEN Sc He ‘is oc, Ih oc oe alias: | Ie SHG: 
M. ne Meni, Hoa oa F.. | M. F. M. F, 
809 619 | 36 | 17 24 ISHy 4ehe 873 649 
810 624 | 53 | 40 32 Els all eee 895 696 
739 563 | 56 | 20 35 DAD es 830 609 
796 656 | 64 | 43 43 BO Alldeven Ibex 903 749 
8,575 | 2,720 |179 115 | 883} 522 | 296 | 36 | 4,163 | 3,393 
2,407 | 1,655 | 64 | 56 | 170 | 284 | 27 | 58 | 2,668 | 2,053 
1.640.) 15829) 58 |°32)) 21) 2105) 19%) 627) 1,888) 1,634 
TPE OM || OD Ue C7 LOO Lens hl sa7 leche 
909 7940026 999) 55 >|) 168 e165) | 1,006 | 1,022 
931 839 | 22 | 15 67 | 256 | 19 | 47 | 1,039 | 1,157 
768 673 | 13] 4 54] 1385 | 19 | 59 849 871 
781 B43 016 [pe 6 45 | 103 | 16 | 40 858 692 
13,752 | 5,814 |340 {101 |1,452 | 561 |456 |207 |16,000 | 6,683 
[Reet ee he! — | 
29,135 |17,905 |956 |477 2,548 (2,528 /620 |610 33,259 /21,520 
pee ree ee eee CT eae ea ae aT a aRee | ae a RWS | | cores 
321 Adan i Ye : ; 321 417 
485 595 Spills bass : ‘ 485 595 
5038 ROW oa ages oe eualinets 503 670 
607 G36niweet| eee tee Screleocell ac 607 936 
1 AG5ia) 255750. See 2 So Woo. (pdb Cobar || oat rs 
OR) CHGS seal ae Ic Fo. || Gey al QURiOy hn as 
647 | 2,023 eeletere ; relliee 647 | 2,023 
BON UN | Go Ih op || oc G0. Woo. oc 880 | 1,741 
DBL | WAGPEE | Rael oo | Be oo NSS th 231 | 1,624 
TG 7a ee OOM mtee| ete It ate Ses Mak 167 | 1,750 
nee Uses oo | ore se le 189 | 1,364 
Titi \ieleg22ae | aA 30 ae 141 | 1,224 
Di bod [ulti eh Neca edt a . set| ee | 20700 | 0,904 
8,693 |22,939 sea SO Meee SRE ee? 
Se a SS SEE eer eee i, Yo | nn Ss? SE eee Co Oe 
37,828 |40,844 956 [477 2,548 2,528 |620 |610 /41,952 /44,459 
—$<—.§ ———| —S—s |e eo _ er ers oi eS 
78,672 1,433 5,076 1,230 86,411 
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It is not possible to measure the progress of this branch of manu- 
facture by means of the export trade, which is of far less magnitude 
than the home demand; nor can we arrive at any precise estimate 
from the quantities of the raw material which have been procured from 
abroad, since foreign wool has always formed an uncertain proportion 
of the material used for our cloth manufactures. Neither does the 
growth of the population of particular towns and districts always fur- 
nish a certain criterion for forming a judgment upon the subject, 
because the manufacture, which was at first spread about ma great 
many different parts of the kingdom, has at different times diminished 
or ceased in some places, while it has increased in others, and in 
general the business has been carried on in districts where other 
branches of industry have been simultaneously prosecuted; so that 
it is not possible always to determine the degree in which the icrease 
of manufacturing hands is occasioned by one particular branch or by 
another. 

The total number of woollen factories in 1839, and of the persons 
employed in them, who form, however, only a small part of those 
engaged in the woollen manufacture, as shown in the preceding table, 
compiled from returns made by the Inspectors of Factories. 

The total number of woollen and worsted factories at work in 1835 


was returned by the inspectors as being 1,313, showing an increase of 


132, or 10 per cent., in four years. The total number of persons 
employed by them in 1835 was 71,274, and having been 86,411 in 
1839, the increase in that short interval was 15,137, or more than 
20 per cent. 

We have not any detail of the quantity of woollen goods exported 
earlier than 1815, and without such data the simple statement of value 
affords no precise knowledge of the extent of shipments of goods pro- 
duced from a material, the qualities of which are so various, and the 
prices of which have so greatly fluctuated. There is not any reason 
for supposing that the number of sheep kept in this country has fallen 
off in proportion to the growth of the population, but it is, on the 
contrary, believed that the great increase of town population has 
caused a larger proportionate consumption of mutton than formerly, 
which consumption has been met through the introduction of the 
turnip husbandry ; and if there be any foundation for such belief, 
it follows that the quantity of wool annually furnished by our own 
flocks must have increased, while we know that a very great aug- 
mentation of our imports of foreign wool has taken place. The 
qaary imported, in each year of the present century, has been as 
ollows :— 
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Yoars. Pounds, Y ears. Pounds, Yours, Pounds, 
1801 7,071,774 1815 13,640,375 1440 92 305,314 
1802 7,669,798 1816 7,517,886 144) 4) O52 029 
1803 5,904,740 1817 14,061,722 1442 24,142,449 
1804 75921,595 1814 24,749,570 | 1833 84,076,413 
1805 8,069,793 1819 16,100,970 1434 46,455,232 
1806 6,775,636 1420 9,775,605 1435 42,604,656 
1807 11,487,050 182) 16,622,567 1436 60,366,415 
1808 2,284,482 1422 19,058,020 1437 42Z,5\5,499 
1809 ‘ 6,758,954 1823 19,866,725 1634 55,819,597 
1810 10,914,137 1424 22,564,485 \A99 52,959,221 
1811 4,732,782 1825 43,816,966 | J840 49,710,296 
1812 6,983,575 1426 15,989,112 #4) 52,462,020 
1813 records destroyed. 1827 29,115,341 1442 44,022,343 
by fire. 1828 30,236,059 | 1443 46,443,082 
1814 15,492,311] 1829 21,516,649 | 1444 64,154,694 


In consequence of a continual depression in the price of British 
wool, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed, in 1424, 
to inquire into the state of the woollen trade, and a considerable 
amount of evidence on the subject was collected on that occasion. 
The estimates offered to the Committee were indeed without the 
sanction of any certain authority; but as their general accuracy seems 
to have been acknowledged at the time by many persons practically 
experienced in this branch of trade, we are justified in availing our- 
selves of them, in the absence of more precise data. 

On that occasion a statement made by Mr. Luccock was produced, 
giving the estimated numbers of sheep kept in England and Wales in 
the year 1800, and distinguishing the long-woolled from the short- 
woolled flocks. According to this statement the number of sheep in 
that year amounted to 19,007,607, and of these the far greater pro- 
portion, namely, 14,854,299, were short-woolled sheep. The quantity 
of wool yielded by these animals was estimated at 393,236 packs of 
240 pounds, or 94,376,640 pounds in all, being a very small fraction 
under five pounds for each fleece, taking one with another. Mr. Hub- 
bard, a gentleman of great experience in the wool trade, by whom 
Mr. Luccock’s table was brought forward in 1828, then expressed his 
belief that the actual number of sheep in England and Wales had 
increased one-fifth since 1800 ; that the long-woolled sheep had become 
more numerous than the short-woolled ; and that the weight of the 
fleece had so much increased, that, one with another, each sheep 
yielded more than 5% pounds of wool. 

Assuming these estimates to be correct, it appears that in 1800 the 
quantity of wool available for manufacturing purposes, exclusive of 
that produced in Scotland and Ireland, was— 


Packs. Pounds, 
From flocks in England and Wales j Pi P 293,226, or 94,376,640 
Foreign wool imported P ’ ; P 7 3 8,609,368 
Together , P ; ; 2 Ne - 102,906,008 


If between 1800 and 1828 the number of sheep had increased one- 
fifth, it is probable that by this time the increase has at least reached 
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to one-third, and that the whole number in England and Wales now 
amounts to 25,343,476. Assuming further, that the average weight 
of each fleece is further increased in the degree estimated by Mr. 
Hubbard, the whole quantity of wool now applicable to manufacturing 
purposes must be— 


'Packs. Pounds. 
From flocks in England and Wales, . 4 5 607,187 or 145,724,880 
Foreign wool imported, 1844 : : 4 : ; 63,154,698 


: 208 ,879,578 
Showing an increase since 1800 of more than 100 per cent. 

During this interval the manufacture has increased in a considerable 
degree in Yorkshire. That branch of it which depends on long or 
combing wool—of which the quality in England is so superior to that of 
every other country, that we may be said to possess a natural monopoly 
of it—is chiefly prosecuted in and near the town of Bradford in that 
county. The extension of the stuff and worsted trade of this country 
may fairly be estimated from the increase of the population m the 
parish of Bradford, which is stated in the government returns to have 
been as under :— 


Together ° : : 


In the Year 1801 29,704 
. 1811 36,358 

5 1821 52,954 

_ 1831 76,996 

1841 105,257 


Since 1831, the town of Bradford has been very greatly enlarged. 
In one year alone (1833), 700 new houses were built and occupied, 
and the number of factories has been increased in proportion. 

During the early part of the present century, the manufacture of 
bombazeens at Norwich suffered a very great depression, which was 
shown by the trifling imerease in the population between 1801 and 
1811. After the latter year this branch of trade recovered in a 
remarkable degree, and with its prosperity the population experienced 
a rapid increase, the difference in numbers between 1811 and 1821 
having been 38 per cent., and between 1821 and 1831 21% per cent. 
The increase between 1831 and 1841 amounted to little more than 34 
per cent. For reasons already given, this method of showing the 
extension of other branches of the woollen manufacture is not equally 
available ; but when it is seen, that since the beginning of the century 
the population of the principal clothing towns in Yorkshire has been 
far more than doubled, this fact must be taken as a strong corrobora- 


tion of the opinion already expressed as to the general prosperity of 
the manufacture. 


1801. 1841. 
Population of Halifax : 63,454 6 180,743 
~ Huddersfield . 14,848 ‘ 88,454 
5 Leeds ; 53,162 . 152,054 
fe Rochdale A 39.766) 1. 84,718 


171,210 405,969 
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The increase in the population of the whole West Riding of York- 
shire, the chief seat of the woollen manufacture in England, was, 
between 1801 and 1841, from 563,953 to 1,154,101, or 104 per cent. 

In the interval between the periods here contrasted the woollen 
manufacture has undergone various changes. One of the greatest of 
these changes has resulted from improvements in the breed of English 
sheep, in which it has been more the object to obtain a greater weight 
of carcass than to improve or preserve the quality of the wool. The 
fleece, as we have seen, has become heavier, but, at the same time, the 
wool of the short-woolled sheep is coarser; and for the production of 
cloth of similar quality to that which thirty years ago was produced 
wholly from British wool, it is now necessary to use an admixture of 
imported wool. This remark applies to South Down sheep, the wool of 
which is used for baizes, flannel, blanketing, druggets, and low-priced 
cloths. The proportion of these sheep, however, has much diminished 
relatively to the number of sheep yielding long or combing-wool, and 
which is employed for the manufacture of stuffs and worsted fabrics, a 
branch of business which has taken a very important stride, and is still 
imcreasing in a very rapid manner. 

A curious trade has of late years been introduced, that of importing 
foreign woollen rags into England for the purpose of re-manufacture. 
These are assorted, torn up, and mixed with English, or more com- 
monly with Scotch wool of low quality, and inferior cloth is made from 
the mixture at a price sufficiently moderate to command a sale for 
exportation. By this means a market is obtained for wool of a very 
low quality, which might otherwise be left on the hands of the growers. 

The best blankets are made from unmixed British wool, and this 
trade has experienced a very great increase. The town and parish of 
Dewsbury, at which carpets are made, has increased its population, 
between 1801 and 1841, from 11,752 to 23,806, or 102 per cent. 


The great and continually increasing cheapness of cotton manu- 
factured goods has caused them in a great degree to supersede the 
lower qualities of woollen cloths among the labouring population of 
England ; and as we are less able to rival continental manufacturers of 
woollens than to maintain our superiority in the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, it is not probable that, unless new markets shall be opened, 
any very rapid extension will in future be given to our manutacture of 
woollen cloths. As regards worsted and stuff goods the case is differ- 
ent; and it has of late been an increasingly prevailing opinion among 
the more intelligent persons engaged in that branch, that our present 
amount of trade in those goods is trifling compared to what it is likely to 
become hereafter. 

The rise and progress of the cotton manufacture in Great Britain 
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form perhaps the most extraordinary page im the annals of human in- 
dustry. It is not necessary on this occasion to trace its early growth or 
to describe the mechanical inventions by means of which it has come to 
exercise so powerful an influence upon the destinies of the civilized 
world. It will be sufficient here to describe, by their effects, the 
gigantic strides which have been made im the cotton manufacture since 
the beginning of this century, referring those persons who wish for 
earlier or more detailed accounts to the Memoir of Mr. Kennedy,* the 
History of Mr. Baines,t and the Essay of Dr. Ure.t 

In the year 1800, the quantity of cotton imported for use into the 
United Kingdom was 56,010,732 pounds, having been only 31,447,605 
pounds in 1790, and 17,992,882 pounds in 1785. The total value of 
manufactured cotton goods exported in 1800 was 5,406,501/., having 
been 1,662,369. in 1790. At the earliest of these two dates, Sir 
Richard Arkwright’s inventions had very recently been thrown open to 
the public by the setting aside of his patent in the Court of King’s 
Bench. The first steam-engine constructed for a cotton-mill was made 
by Mr. Watt in 1785, and put to use at Papplewick in Nottinghamshire ; 
it was four years later that the application of steam power to the same 
purpose was first made in Manchester. In the year 1800, the number 
of such engines in that town had increased to 82, the aggregate power 
of which was estimated as equal to the labour of 430 horses. This in- 
crease shows that a great impulse had been given to the manufacture, 
which already was considered to be a thing of great national impor- 
tance. If, however, we measure its amount at that time in comparison 
with the extension which it has since received, the cotton trade of 1800 
dwindles into insignificance. At that time the application of the im- 
proved machinery was confined to the production of yarn; for although 
Dr. Cartwright’s power-loom was invented as early as 1787, the first 
practical application of his machine was not made until 1801, when a 
weaving factory was erected by Mr. Monteith, at Pollockshaws, near 
Glasgow, and furnished with 200 self-acting looms. Nor was it until 
after several years had elapsed, that the imperfections and difficulties 
attendant upon this new speculation were overcome, and that this inter- 
esting invention was rendered a profitable instrument in the hands of 
that enterprising gentleman. 

The progress of the manufacture since that time may be seen by in- 
spection of the following table, in which are stated the quantity of 
cotton annually worked up in the kingdom, and the value of that part 
of the resulting manufactured goods which was exported :-— 


* Paper on the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade, in Vol. III. of the Memoirs of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 1819. 

+ History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain, by E. Baines, Jun., Esq. 1835. 

} The Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr. Ure. 1835. 
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Quantity of Cotton Value of Goods Exported. 
Years, Wool taken for —e ——— a. 
consumption. . 
‘ Official. or Denied 
Ibs. ts £, 
1801 54,203,433 7,050,809 Os 
1802 56,615,120 7,624,505 até 
1803 52,251,231 7,081,441 ° 
1804 61,364,158 8,746,772 ee 
1805 58,878,163 9,554,465 Br 
1806 57,524,416 10,489,049 oe 
1807 72,748,363 10,309,765 35 
1808 41,961,115 12,986,096 ee 
1809 88,461,177 19,445,966 o- 
1810 123,701, 826 18,951,994 oe 
1811 90,309 , 668 12,015,149 ole 
1812 61,285,024 16,517,690 se 
1813 50,966,000 Records destroyed by fire. 
1814 53,777,802 17,655,378 20,033,132 
1815 92,025,951 22,289,645 20, 620,956 
1816 86,815,021 17,564,461 15,577,392 
1817 116,757,526 21,259,224 16,012,001 
1818 162,122,705 22,589,130 18,767,517 
1819 133,116,851 18 , 282, 292 14,699,912 
1820 152,829,683 22,581,079 16,516,748 
1821 137,401,549 22,541,615 16,093,787 
1822 143,428,127 26,911,043 17,218, 724 
1823 186,311,070 26,544,770 16,526,604 
1824 141,038, 743 30,155,901 18,452,987 
1825 202,546,869 29,495,281 18,359, 526 
1826 162,889,012 25,194,270 14,093,369 
1827 249,804,396 33,182,898 17,637,165 
1828 208,987,744 33,467 ,417 17,244,417 
1829 204,097 ,037 57,269 ,432 17,535,006 
1830 269,616,640 41,050,969 19,428,664 
1831 273,249,653 39,357,075 17, 257, 204 
1832 259,412,463 43,786,255 17,398, 392 
1833 293,682,976 46,337,210 18,486,400 
1834 308,602,401 51,069,140 20,513, 585 
1835 333,043,464 52,333,278 22,128, 3804 
1836 363 , 684,232 58,578,442 24,632,058 
1837 368,445 ,035 51, 130, 290 20,597,123 
18388 455,056,755 64,812, 528 24,147,726 
1839 352,000 ,277 67,917,021 24,550,376 
1840 528, 142,743 738,152,251 24,668,618 
1841 437,093,631 69,798,131 23,499,478 
1842 473,976,400 68,684,891 21,674,598 
1843 | 581,303,105 82,189,599 23,447,971 
1844 554, 196, 602 91,039,574 25,805,348 


The quantity taken for consumption previous to 1820 has been found 
by deducting the quantity exported from the quantity imported in each 
year. By this method, although the quantity stated in individual years 
may not be correct, as the stockin hand at the end ofeach year will of 
course vary from the stock in hand at the beginning, yet by taking a 
series of years, one with another, the quantities may be relied on as being 
substantially right. From 1820 downwards, the quantities stated are 
those actually taken by the manufacturers in the course of each year. 

The circumstance that will first strike any person who consults thé 
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foregoing table, is the comparative sluggishness of the trade from the Se 
ginning of the century until the return of peace. It has been seen that t e 
effect of the general adoption of Arkwright’s invention for spinning was 
to treble the manufacture in 15 years. At this point it may almost be 
said to have stopped, and in fact the quantity of raw material manufac- 
tured in each of the two last years of the war was smaller than that 
consumed in 1801. No sooner had peace returned, however, than new 
life was infused into the trade. In five years the quantity of cotton 
spun was trebled ; in another five years it was four times what it had 
been in the last year of war; at the expiration of another period of 
equal duration more than five times that quantity passed through the 
manufacturers’ hands, and the same rate of progression has been since 
continued, the quantity used in 1835 having been fully six and a-half 
times greater than that used in 1813, while in the following nine years 
there has been an increase of two-thirds, or 66 per cent., upon the 
quantity of 1835, so that our manufacturers have worked up eleven 
times the quantity spun in 1813. 

The progress of the export trade in cotton goods has been more 
regular throughout the period embraced in the table. Judging from 
the “ official value,’ under which every yard or pound is estimated at 
an unvarying rate, it appears that the quantity of these goods exported 
was nearly three times as great at the close of the war as it had been 
at the beginning of the century—a fact which seems to prove that the 
capability ofthe population of this country to command the purchase of 
this the cheapest kind of clothing, must have diminished, the increased 
exports having left a much smaller quantity for the use of a population 
increased in the meanwhile by more than two millions of souls. 

It is only of late years that the accounts have been so given as to 
show the actual quantities of the different descriptions of cotton goods 
exported. The following statement contains the summary of the ship- 
ments in each year from 1820 to 1844 :—WSee p. 181. 

If the first and last lines of this table are compared, it will be seen, 
that while the number of yards exported in 1844 is greater by 320 per 
cent. than the number exported in 1820, the increase in the declared value 
is just one-third ; the average price per yard, which in 1820 was 122d., 
having fallen in 1844 to 4,4,d. The quantity of twist exported has in- 
creased during the same period in the proportion of 5 to 1, while the 
increase in the declared value is only in the proportion of 5 to 2. The 
average price of twist in 1820 was 2s. 54d., and in 1844 was not more 
than ls. 07d. per pound. If, in addition to these values, we take ac- 
count of the reduction that has occurred in the price of raw cotton, 
we may be enabled to form some judgment as to the economy which 
has been introduced into the process of manufacture during the last 
24 years, and be besides able to apportion the degrees of that economy 
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which appertain to the spinning and to the weaving branches of the 
manufacture respectively. It is necessary, however, that for this pur- 
pose the average qualities of both cloths and twist should have been 
the same at both periods, which it is reasonable to suppose might be 
the case where the markets are so numerous, and the quantities shipped 
so large. The diminution of value in the twist appears to amount to 
59 per cent., and in the cloth to 68 per cent. 

The variations in the value of cotton goods and yarn, so far as the 
same can be inferred from the average value of the quantities exported 
in each year, from 1830 to 1844, have been as follows :— 


Average Value per Yard of White or Plain, and of Printed or Dyed Cotton Manufactures, 
and per Pound Weight of Twist or Cotton Yarn exported from the United Kingdom, in each 
year from 1830 to 1844 :— 


White or Plain Printed or Dyed Twist or 
Goods. Goods. Yarn, 

Years. d. d, d. 
1830 6°434 9°0783 15° 346 
2 1831 6°686 8°033 14°948 
1832 5°415 6°722 14°979 
1833 5*408 6°691 15°984 
1834 5°506 6°723 16°352 
1835 5°272 7°094 16°459 
1836 5°907 7°048 16°656 
1837 5*104 6°501 16°137 
1838 4°817 6°087 15°564 
1839 4°757 6°041 15°573 
1840 4°324 5*705 14-386 
1841 4°103 5° 666 14°153 
1842 3°632 5061 13°568 
1843 3°423 4°815 13°394 
1844 3°487 4°917 12°107 


The following statement, which is taken from Mr. Dugald Bannatyne’s 
paper on the cotton manufacture inserted in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica,” places in a very striking light the reduction that has been effected 
by machinery in the cost of spinning. 


Prices of cotton-yarn, 100 hanks to the Ib., in the following ‘years i 


Years. ‘Souumcls Years. Samet 
1786 38 0 per Ib. 1799 10 11 
1787 Soni \ 1800 9 57s if 
1788 35 0 ow 1801 39 -s 
1789 a4 0, 1802 Ss 4 8 
1790 30, 0. = 5 1803 6 4. 3 
1791 29, Q «3 1804 m1 *e 
1792 1a. 4 1805 Tio. © 
1793 TC Bae 1806 ia 
V794 es eee 1807 6. ok 
1795* 19°10) a8 After many fluctuations, in 
i797 tla. a. isms Pare 
Base eo a> 1832 it 


* 
Spun from Bourbon cotton. } Spun from Sea Island cotton. 
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The variations in price of cotton- -yarn of various degrees of fineness 
in each year, from 1843 to 1844 have been as follows :— 


se 
Yarn No, 30. Yarn No. 100. Yarn No. 170. 
Yours, Price per lb. Price per lb. Price per lb, 
Cotton. Yarn. Cotton. Yarn, | Cotton. Yarn. 
Dee. d. d. d. 8d. d. Sed. 
1833 8} 12} 14 S13 19 710 | 
1834 93 153 iY 36 22 Tero" 
1835 93 14} 17 4 3 28 SPD 
1836 10 153 20 Dine 6 31 LOw4 | 
1837 8 123 17 3° 6 25 8 6 
1838 67 12 16 3.9 29 9° 6 
1839 63 11 14 4 1 27 8 4 
1840 53 104 13 Sh Uf 2] ee 
1841 53 93 12 3.0 18 fog tl 
1842 5 8} 10 ered Iz, 6 8 
1843 47 9 Il Pal GL ly, par] 
1844 43 94 11 211 17 Gyeo 


This subject has had further light thrown upon it by the inquiries of 
the Factory Commissioners, from Those report the following tables have 
been extracted :- 


Average Price of Cotton, compared with Twist, at different Periods during the present 


Century. 
Twist, ss | 
PERIODS. ie and Average Difference. | 
d. d. d. 
From Dee., 1802 to Dec., 1805. . | 19°6 39°8 25°9 20°2 
| enurlS05 dens, 1806ey «| 49208 || 96218 |) oR 17°1 
> 18068 59 yp 1807... [21254 | 86°70- + 95°78" -|-15°16 
SL We lO07t Sy oy ASUS ne «11 94°88 | GS 24°61 | 13°17 


>» y 1808, 4 1809. . | 26°83 | 41°91 | 24°37 | 15°08 
» July,1809, , 1809. . | 20°73 | 37-01 | 24°69 | 16-28 
| » Dee. 1809 ,, July, 1810 20°93 | 40°79 | 22°97 | 19*86 
| Dn ULV LSLOR Dec. LSlOlw "| L925 |p SSeoly wl. 29296 18°76 
Wee SLO Ms SUly LSU eo le 96 34:40 23°09 16°44 
» | duly, 1811 s Dec, 181i .» ..| 7:43 || 28-71 || 98°59 |. 11798 | 
wit, DecCoplSll = July, aSL2 .pi.. | hv s 29°72 23°15 11°91 
» July, 1812 ,, Dec, 1812. . | 18°24 | 29-09 | 24+45 | 10-85 


yp Dec. 1812.,, July, W8l3q —.) |) 24°75" 9)) 85°46" | 25°22 10°71 
eEnLyaLSlioesmMDecnetSlSme a1 20-12) 85-08 5 25°52, |) 996 
» Dec. 1813 ,, July, 1814. . | 33°52 | 46°92 | 25°06 | 13-40 
siidulyflSi4is Decoy W814i Psl67 |) 45°40) ) 926+ | 18°73 
oy Dees 1814... July, U8i 5, ..)o8) 25702 eh Sis | 23565)) SLUG 
m MJuly, 185’, Dec, 1815. . | 26°53 ~| 88°44 | 25- | 11°91 
i eWecy LSlOmsndulys LSLGs | 20.475 1587-74 25") 727 


» .. July, 1816 _,, Dec., 1816 °° ...| 20°78,..).33*8\.), 2553.) 18°07 
»  Dec., 1816 , July, 1817. . | 22°3 | 34°65 |.25°7. | 12°35 
» July, 1817 , Dec, 1817. . | 20°44 | 33-6 | 25°46 | 13-16 
» Dee. 1817 ,, July, 1818. . | 20°46 | 34°55 | 25°6 14°09 
» July, 1818 , Dec. 1818. . | 21°13 | 32°95 | 23-4 | 11-82 
» Dec. 1818 ,, July, 1819. . | 14°49 | 30°85 | 24°53 | 16-36 
» July, 1819 ,, Dec., 1819 13°65 | 27°53 | 24°95 | 13-88 
» Dec. 1819 ,, July, 1820. . | 14°44 | 26-03 | 25-70 | 11°59 
» July, 1820 ,, Dec. 1820. . | 11°62 | 21°40 | 25-18 | 9-78 
» Dec., 1820 , > July, 1821. . | 9:82 | 2011 | 25°73 | 10-29 


2 
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From July, 1821 to Dec., 1821. .« 
Dec., 1821 ,, 
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Average Price of Cotton, §e. continued. 
EEE Dns ee aT 


PERIODS. | 


5 dplyis22 4 
»  Dee., 1822 , 
»  Jsaly;, 1823; 
»  Dec., 1823 5 
» duly, 1824 ,, 
» Dee, 1824 ,, 
» wuly, 182585 
oo) Wee: 1825 FF 
» duly, 1826 ,, 
»  Dec., 1826 5, 


»  suly, 1827 ,, 
3 Wee; 1827 
» wsuly, 1828 ,, 
st Decs T8287, 


57 duly,18295; 
» Dees 18295, 
» July, 1880 ,, 
»  Dee., 1830 ,, 
» July, 1831 ,, 
a DeGaal 83ers. 
» duly, 1832 ,, 


July, 1822 . 
Dee., 1822 « « | 
July, 1823. . | 
Dec., 1823. . | 
July, 1824 
Dec., 1824 . 
July, 1825 
Dec., 1825 . 
July, 1826. . 
Dec., 1826 ott 
July, 1827. . 

Dec., 1827 . 
July, 1828 
Dec., 1828 
July, 1829 
Dec., 1829 
July, 1830 
Dee., 1830 
July, 1831 
Dec., 1831 . 
July, 1832 . 
Dec., 1832. . 


. 


° . 
ou tele 


ette @ © © «& « 
* ee 


oa eho Jem obs 


— ee 
AARWGAAONWBHEOAADA@DM~INDC OO 


° 
bo 
(vv) 


Cotton, 
per Ib. 


= 


rer 


Onwomnne IDNW@MOWWHO 
ROraDP A Ores 


6°34 


Twist, 
Sold 
per lb. 


d. 
19°45 
19° 27 
19.14 
19°23 
19°63 
19°4] 
19°09 
22 34 
19°11 
16°5 
L5eh7 
14°97 
14°77 
13° 
13°3 
12°96 
13°43 
13°28 
12°72 
12°82 
12°37 
12°76 
12°61 


Average |Difference. 
No. 


25°9 10°6 

26°1 10°51 
26°2 8°26 
29°1 6°05 
27°73 8°9 

30° 8°35 
30°95 8°02 
30° 7°43 
27°41 6°74 
28°33 6°66 
28°23 6°73 
29°69 7°09 
27°85 6°27 
26°77 5:90 
28°58 6°17 
27°40 5+55 


bo 
We) 
aS 
oo 
oO 
~I 
Ne) 


Comparative Cost of Cotton Yarn in 1812 and 1830. 


Hanks per day, per Spindle. sa Ri ec a Labour, per lb. Cost, per 1b. 
No. 1812 18380 1812 1830 1812 1830 1812 1830 
S.ued. Smid, $.< d. See Ss. al. si d. 
40 2° 2°75 i) OF La 0 74 2. 56, 1, 24 
60 1+5 2°5 2 0 0 10 1 6 1 03 3 6 1 103 
80 15 2° 2 2 0 114|- 2. 2 1 7% 4 4 2 62 
100 14 1:8 2 4 i Mad 2 10 2 23 5 2 3 32 
120 1:25 1°65 2 6 1 4 Se6, 2 8 6 0 4 0 
150 1s 1°33 2 10 1s 6 6 411 9 4 6 7 
200 *75 +90 3.4 3 0 16 8 11 6 20 0 14 6 
250 5 a) 4 0 3 8 31 0 24° 6 35 0 28 2 


The following statement of the advantages gained by the employment 
of the power-loom is given by Mr. Baines, on the authority of a manu- 


facturer :— 


“A very good hand-weaver, 25 or 30 years of age, will weave two 
pieces of 9-8ths shirting per week, each twenty-four yards long, con- 
taining 100 shoots of weft in an inch; the reed of the cloth being a 
forty-four Bolton count, and the warp and weft forty hanks to the 


pound. 


6 
In 1823, a steam-loom weaver, about 15 years of age, attending 
two looms, could weave seven similar pieces in a week. 
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“In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about 15 years of age, attending to 
four looms, could weave twelve similar pieces in a week; some could 
weave jifleen pieces, 

“In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from 15 to 20 years of age, assisted 
by a girl about 12 years of age, attending to four looms, could weave 
eighteen similar pieces in a week ; some can weave twenty pieces.” 

The progressive improvements thus given by Mr. Baines have con- 
tinued to the present time, and now (1845) a steam-loom weaver about 
15 years of age, attending to two looms, can weave 11 pieces of the 
same cloth; and a steam-loom weayer 16 to 20 years of age, assisted 
by a girl about 14 years of age, attending to four looms, can weave 
22 similar pieces in a week. 

The following table will show the effect which these successive im- 
provements have had in diminishing the price of cotton cloths; the 
same article—a piece of calico known in the trade as 723—is given 
throughout. 


ices ices. | Selling Price | Earnings Prices | Prices |Selling Price| Earnings 
YEARS. Blige pet os of Pr accueil YEARS. paid for paid for of 725 Tee 
Weaving, | Cottons. Calicoes. Iper Wek! Weaving.| Cottons. | Calicoes, per Week. 
3 wh | Gy Gh | t85 Gy CHAE wA Se di eSaands Sade lites a 
1814 | 3 0 2086 1 18s 50 1829; 1 4 0 63 8 9 
U8lo: jo 0 Ly 8 May (83 1830} 1 4 O 63 8 3 
1816 | 2 6 as ae 0) 14 0 || 1881 | 1 4 0 63 8 9 12 0 
1817 | 2 6 1 10 Os 1832" | 4 0 “Tt 8 0 
1818 | 2 6 LO: Tel ts 1838 |; 4 0 92 8 6 
1819 | 2 0 hoger Vi 8 1834} 1 4 0 10 oe 8) 
1820 |} 2 0 bry SE 15 93 18385; 1 4 0 10 Jeo 12 6 
PS OTs Sa O et. 15 83 | 14 7 ON 1836) |) 1 4 y | Ol oF 0s 0 
18221 1° 8 0 10 14 63 1887 | 1 4 Oman 8 3 
1825 | 1 8 0 103 14. (5 18388 | 1 3 0 7 8 3 LLAL@ 
1824 ;1 8 | O 104 14 0 EET) IOS On 7 8 0 
14 0 1840 | 1 3 0 6 Tees 
1825; 1 8 TV 2, | to hu O || 1842 | 1. 28 ).0 6} i, SnigF 
18 6 1842 jl 12) 0 54 5 9 
1826 |} 1 6 0 8 10 6 1843 | } 12) 0 4¢ by &) 
1827 | 1 6 0 7 10 3 1844 {1 14)0 43 6 9 ll 0 
1828} 1 4 Oma 10 2 


The reductions made previously to the time embraced by the fore- 
going table are shown by the following list, which was given in to the 
House of Commons in 1812, on occasion of the inquiry then made into 
the effects of the Orders in Council, issued in 1808, in retaliation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, 


Prices paid for Weaving Twenty-four Yards of Cambric at Stockport, in Cheshire. 


; Years. Years. 
nos 25s. 1806 ¥5s. 1810 12s. 
1803 19 1807 13 181i 10 
1804 15 1808 12 1812 10 
1805 18 1809 13 


* Short time, and six weeks “turn out.” 
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The quantity of twenty-four yards above stated is as much as a good 
workman will produce of this description of cloth in a week. The low 
wages paid for making the same in the latter years, when every article 
of provisions was excessively high in price, and when, even at these 
insufficient rates, but little employment was to be had, caused great and 
wide-spread misery among the manufacturing population. 

The following statement of the progress of the power-loom is taken 
from Mr. Baines’s ** History of the Cotton Manufacture :”— 

‘In L813 there were not more than 2400 power-leoms in use; yet 
this was enough toalarm the hand-loom weavers, who, attributing to 
machinery the distress caused by the Orders in Council and the Ameri- 
‘an war, made riotous opposition to all new machines, and broke the 
power-looms set up at West Houghton, Middleton, and other places. 
Nevertheless, the great value of the power-loom having now been 
proved, it was adopted by many manufacturers, both in England and 
Scotland: and it will, no doubt, in time supersede the hand-loom. The 
rapidity with which the power-loom is coming into use is proved by the 
following table, the particulars of which were stated by R. A. Slaney, 
Esq., M.P., in the House of Commons, on the 13th of May 1830, and 
which rest on the authority of Mr. Kennedy :— 


“* Number of Power-Looms in England and Scotland. 


In 1820. In 1829. 

In England . . 12,150 45,500 
In Scotland ‘ é 2,000 10,000 
Total ‘ ‘ 14,150 55,500 


“This number would appear to have been somewhat underrated. 
Dr. Cleland states that, in 1828, the Glasgow manufacturers had in 
operation, in that city and elsewhere, 10,783 steam-looms, and 2060 
more in preparation: total 12,843. He supposes there was an increase 
of LO per cent. between 1828 and 1882, which would make the number 
14,127 in the latter year. This is independent of other parts of Scot- 
land, unconnected with Glasgow. In 1833, evidence was given before 
the Commons’ Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, &c., that, in the 
whole of Scotland, there were 14,970 steam-looms. We may therefore 
safely take the number of power-looms in Scotland at the present time 
(1835) at 15,000. 

“In England, the great increase took place during the years of 
speculation, 1824 and 1825; and comparatively few power-loom mills 
were built betwixt that time and 1832. But in 1832, 1833, and the 
former part of 1834, the trade has been rapidly extending ; many mills 
have been built, and many spinners have added power-loom factories to 
their spinning-mills. 

* Mr. W. R. Greg, an extensive spinner and manufacturer at Bury, 
gave evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
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on Manufactures, &e., in August, 1833, that the number of power- 
looms had very materially increased of late years in and about Bury, 
and also at Stockport, Bolton, Ashton, and in Cheshire. He stated 
that he did not know any person who was then building a spinning-mill 
without the addition of a power-loom mill. 

‘Mr. Kennedy’s estimate for 1829 was probably too low for England, 
as well as for Scotland: at all events, there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that there must now be 85,000 power-looms in England. This 
conclusion is deduced from a computation of the number of workmen 
employed in power-loom weaving, founded on actual returns, obtained 
by the Factory Commissioners from the cotton-mills in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. It is also supported by the calculations of Mr. Bannatyne, 
and Messrs. Samuel Greg and Co., the spinners and manufacturers of 
Bury. At the present time (1835), the machine-makers of Lancashire 
are making power-looms with the greatest rapidity, and they cannot be 
made sufficiently fast to meet the demands of the manufacturers. The 
result we have arrived at is as follows :— 


Estimated Number of Power-Looms in Great Britain in 1833. 


In England uaa Gs ie ome ae 50,000 
In Scotland BP SSE ahs TS SORATE O00 


Total «-. » 100,000 


“¢ While the number of power-looms has been multiplying so fast, 
the hand-looms employed in the cotton manufacture are believed not to 
have diminished between 1820 and 1834, but rather to have increased. 
In the former year they were estimated by Mr. Kennedy at 240,000. 
In 1833, Mr. Grimshaw, a spinner and manufacturer of Colne, gave 
his opinion before the Committee of the Commons on Manufactures, &c., 
that the number of hand-loom cotton weavers in the Kingdom was 
about 250,000 ; whilst Mr. George Smith, manufacturer, of Manches- 
ter, estimated them at only 200,000. Inthe year 1834, several intelli- 
gent workmen and manufacturers from Glasgow gave evidence to the 
Commons’ Committee ‘ On Hand-Loom Weavers,’ that there were 
45,000 or 50,000 hand-loom cotton-weavers in Scotland alone.” 

Since the publication of Mr. Baines’s volume, returns have been 
made by the Inspectors of Factories of the number of power-looms ac- 
tually in use in factories at the end of the year 1835, in each county 
of Great Britain and Ireland. From these returns, an abstract of which 
is given in this Chapter, it appears that the total number of self-acting 
looms in the United Kingdom employed for weaving cotton, was at 
that time 109,626; thus proving the accuracy of the foregoing calcu- 
lations. ing — 

It does not appear likely that any considerable addition will in future 
be made to the number of hand-looms employed for cotton-weaving ; 
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whereas the machine-makers of Lancashire have at different periods been 
engaged to the full extent of their power in constructing power-looms ; so 
that their number increases continually. We should be wrong, however, 
if we inferred that hand-looms are lymg unemployed. Power-looms have 
not hitherto been found generally applicable to the production of fine 
cloths, or what are called fancy goods. ‘The demand for these fluc- 
tuates considerably, and is at times greater than can be readily supplied. 
In the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed in the summer of 1834, to examine the numerous petitions 
presented by the hand-loom weavers, we find a statement given in evi- 
dence by Mr. Makin, a manufacturer of Bolton, to the following effect :— 
“ T know that there is at present no surplus of weavers. I go nine miles 
from the seat of my manufacture on one side to get weavers, and I am 
putting out work nine miles across the country in another part to get 
weavers; and if I knew where I could get a certain description of 
weavers, by going nine miles another way, I should go. But it is a 
strange fact, that, whilst the demand for hand-loom cloth is greater 
than the production, yet the wages do not rise ; and in about two months 
from this time (July, 1834) I know, from the experience of past years, 
that there will be demands for thousands of weavers more than can be 
obtained.” 

The fact stated by Mr. Makin, although seemingly at variance with 
the ordinary law of demand and supply, may admit of this solution ;— 
that, when they can be furnished within a certain limited price, hand- 
loom cloths meet with an extensive sale; but that, when that limit is 
passed, other goods of home production, or similar goods of foreign 
make, come into successful competition with them; so that the manu- 
facturers are not enabled, by the most extensive demand, to increase 
the rate of wages paid to the weavers. 

A considerable amount of very valuable and authentic information 
respecting the amount of labour employed in the spimning and weaving 
factories of this kingdom, has been embodied in their reports by 
the Commissioners appointed to collect information as to the employ- 
ment of children in factories, and subsequently by the gentlemen ap- 
pointed as mspectors, under the Act of 1833, for regulating the labour 
of children. 

The following calculation, made by Mr. Stanway, under the direction 
of Mr. Cowell, one of the Commissioners, and inserted in the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Factory Commissioners (Part L., pp. 137, 138) 
is perhaps as near an approximation to the truth as, from the nature an 
the subject, (the numbers continually fluctuating,) it is reasonable to 
expect. Being founded upon actual and extensive returns, the state- 


ment may be received as substantially, although not perhaps minutely 
correct. 
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“The subsequent calculation does not aim at fixing the whole num- 
ber of operatives dependent upon the cotton trade for subsistence, but 
only of that part of the operative body which earns a livelihood in cot- 
ton factories moved by power, and is employed in carrying on the pre- 
paring, spinning, weaving, and accessary mechanical departments within 
the walls of them. 

“It does not comprehend hand-loom weavers, printers, bleachers, 
dyers, cotton-thread lace-makers, (an enormous and growing branch of 
the cotton manufacture,) and many other branches of manufacture, either 
arising out of, or immediately dependent upon, the spinning of cotton 
by power. It comprehends those operatives alone who habitually work 
in cotton factories. It shows their body to consist of 212,800 persons, 
and to earn annually the enormous sum of 5,777,4341. 

“The total quantity of cotton consumed in the spinning of yarn, in 
Great Britain, in 1832, as stated in ‘ Burn’s Commercial Glance,’ was 
277,260,490 lbs. ; and of this quantity, 27,327,120 Ibs. was consumed 
in Scotland, leaving for the consumption of England 249,933,370 Ibs. 

“The net loss of cotton in spinning is estimated variously by different 
individuals. In the calculations of Mr. Kennedy, made use of by him 
in a paper published in the ‘ Transactions of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society,’ it is taken at 14 oz. per lb.; while Mont- 
gomery, in his ‘Theory and Practice of Cotton-Spiming,’ computes it 
at 18 oz., and Burn at 1? 0z.; but as the amount taken by Mr. Kennedy 
is that which appears to be generally considered correct, it is adopted 
in these calculations. 

“Tf, then, from the quantity given above, we deduct 1} oz. per lb., 
or 23,431,253 lbs., we shall have the total weight of yarn produced 
226,502,117 lbs. 

“ The average number of hanks in each pound of yarn spun is con- 
sidered, by apparently a majority of persons conversant with the subject, 
to be 40. Montgomery takes the average counts spun in Great Britain 
at 50, which, taking into account the finer average numbers spun in 
Scotland than in England, would fix the counts nearly as above stated. 

“‘ The returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, as given in 
previous tables, show an average of finer counts than 40, but, as the 
returns were better made from the fine mills, than from the coarse, and 
from Manchester, where the finer yarn is spun, than from the country, 
it is evident that lower numbers ought to be taken than those shown in 
the returns; and, as the general opinion appears to be in favour of 40, 
this average is adopted. wes 

“ Three mills, in different situations, and of average capabilities, 
made a refurn of the quantity produced by them in the month ending 
the 4th May, 1833 ; and, as the average counts of the whole were 39:98 
hanks to the Ib., and as they also gave the number of hands employed 
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in spinning during that month, and the duration of their labour, they 
furnished data from which may be easily calculated the total number 
employed in factories in England in preparing and spinning cotton. 
“In the mill of the first, 344 persons in the spinning department, 
working 276 hours, produced— 
18,000 lbs. of Nos. 30 to 32 


18,000 lbs. of Nos. 88 to 42 
2,400 lbs. of Nos. 150 to 170 


“In the second mill, 245 hands, working 270 hours, produced— 


1,795 lbs. of No. 12 
4,285 lbs. of No. 22 
33,838 lbs. of No. 40 


“ And in the third, 110 hands, working 286 hours, produceed— 
16,700 lbs. of No. 40. 


“The average counts of the three being, as before stated, 39°98, 
and the produce 95,018 lbs. 

“The total number of hours worked will therefore be 344*276+ 
245 x 270 + 110 X 286=192,554; and the produce of each person per 
hour, 22% = 0°49,346 Ibs. 


192,554 — 

“The usual estimate of 800 working days per annum of 114 hours 
each, or 69 hours per week, would give 0°49,3846 x 11°5 x 300 = 
1,702,437 lbs. the produce of each person per annum, and ere — 
133,045, the number of persons employed in the preparation and 
spinning of cotton in England. 

“On examination of supplement (Z*) it will be seen that, in the 67,819 
persons of whom returns were made to the Commission, there were 
42,401 engaged in preparing and spinning cotton, 23,920 in the weaving 
department, and 1,498 as engineers, mechanics, roller-coverers, &c. 

“Tf, then, the same proportions are taken as existing in the total 
number of cotton-workers which are found in the returns made to the 
Lancashire forms of inquiry, the number of persons engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton-cloth im factories will be 75,055, and of those 
employed as engineers, &c., 4,700; making, with the 133,045 in the 
spinning department, a general total of 212,800 persons engaged in 
cotton-factories. 

‘Which total number of 212,800 persons may be divided and dis- 
tributed, by adopting the proportions given in the returns made to the 
Lancashire forms of inquiry, so as to show the probable number of per- 
sons employed in each of the eight branches or departments of cotton- 
working, and the aggregate amount of their net earnings per month.” 


* Statement of the distribution of 67,819 hands into eight different branches or depart- 
ments of cotton working, given in a previous page of the Supplement, 
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<<< 
Adults. Children under 18 Years of Age. 


Males. Females. 


Employed in 


| In the In the a In the | In the 
Males, Females, | direct direct 25 direct direct 
Employ | Employ |2£ | Employ | Employ 
of of Ope- | Fe of of Ope- 
| Masters. | ratives. |< § | Masters. | ratives. 
Cleaning and spread- 3 cA ip 
ing cotton. . “| 1,330 2,319 951 3] 31 345 6 | 13 
Carding cua sanem | LOnS6leielipxO62 | 4,983 461 | 78 8,099 458 |163 


Mule-spinning . . | 22,727| 5,196 | 3,038 | 23,634 |257 | 1,255 | 8,663 | 82 


Throstle- pe ‘ 798 | 38,000 | 1,409 | 25 |100 | 2,203 19 160 
Reeling . . . 7226" 113208 || 182) 25) a 2,306 76 |119 
Weaving. . ~ . | 20,440 | 28,566 | 4,581 | 2,582 |204 | 12,109 | 4,261 1119 
Roller covering. . 261 389 | 19 3] a. 3 31 DON tore 
Engineers, &. . . 3,759 34 151 9 | 19 | 38 5 


Total . . | 60,393 | 65,774 15,314 | 26,742 689 | 26,351 113,505 |e56 
| 


Proportion 
whose Age 
and Sex Total ret ae 
Employed in are uncertain,| Number Parc 
from a defi- | Employed. Ree Ne 
ciency in the Net: Earnings. 
Returns. 
Cleaning and spread- es 21d. 
ing cotton . | oe 4,998 8,631 19 6 
Carding. 4 P's 819 40,484 75,276 10 0 
Mule-spinning . . 364 65,216 | 139,660 17 9 
Throstle-spinning . is 7,709 LUGGL 5510) 91 
Reeling; —% | it no 14,638 22,817 8 4 
Weaving. « . - 2,193 75,050 | 168,663 16 3 
Roller-covering . . as 725 1.764 18 5 
Engineers, &. . . as 3,975 15,987 0 9 
Totallt je « 3,376 212,800 444,481 1 1 


The foregoing table was, as already explained, constructed in order 
to show, from the result of partial returns, the probable number of 
persons employed in the various cotton-mills throughout the kingdom, 
divided according to their different employments. More extensive 
returns have since been obtained by the Factory Inspectors, and it is 
satisfactory to.observe how nearly these later and more detailed returns 
bear out the estimate formed by Mr. Stanway, and adopted by the 
Commissioners. It will be seen that the computation made by Mr. 
Stanway gives 212,800 as the number of persons of all ages employed 
in spinning and weaving factories in the United eet while the 
actual number given in to the inspectors in 1835 amounts to 220,143 
persons, being a difference of only 7,334, or not quite 83 per cent. 
Before giving the summary of the statements made by the inspectors in 
1835 and 1839, it may be satisfactory to insert the following particulars 
derived from returns made to the Commissioners, by the proprietors of 
225 cotton-mills in Lancashire :— 
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Statement of the Number of Cotton Factories in operation in different parts of the United 
Kingdom, with the Number and Power of the Engines, and the Number and Ages of persons 
employed therein in the year 1839. 


ec 


England. Wales. Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom, 
Be rt 1598 5 192 GS 1,819 
or 
Mills sie 6 1 95 
ae a 
E HP Ee, {Eek E H, P E He? E HP, 
ee El ae aie | 
Te 1,422 | 40,590] 7 [108] 193 | 5,612] 19 | 517 |) 1,641 | 46,827 
bike: 574 | 9,537 | 5 |140 73 | 2,728] 22 572 674 | 12,977 
M. F. Mi. Es M. F, M. F. M. Fs 
PERSON a a a ry 
cree oe 1,022 673 | 7} 1 79 57 t | -= HE T4109 731 
10 to ll,,| 1,451 980 | 14| .. 147 | 120 6 9 || 1,618 | 1,109 
11) 5 12,4) 1,667 | 15178 | 14) 5 180 170 9 1 || 1,870 | 1,354 
12°55 13,1 2,227 | 1,745 | 14" |-28 249 254 19 5 || 2,509 | 2,027 
13 ,,14,,| 9,892 | 10,476 | 69 | 56 | 1,308 | 2,159 | 173 | 243 || 11,442 | 12,934 
14 ,,15,,| 9,769 | 10,068 | 16 | 53 | 1,144 | 2,214] 158] 251 || 11,087 | 12,586 
15 ,,16,,| 7,009 | 9,258 | 16 | 46 818 11,975 | 150] 285 |) 7,993 | 11,514 
IG) cereal feos Aeectaeyy HKG Seite 9 | 43 534 | 1,840 106 192 5,805 | 10,192 
17 ,,18,,| 4,446 7,470 | 28 | 59 396 | 1,854 90 201 4,960 9,584 
19), £9 ,| 57000 7 .9F808)) YS 50 373 | 2,108 65 | 280 || 5,446 | 11,735 
19 ,, 20,,| 8,693 | 7,872 | 10 | 48 313 | 1,835 55 | 191 || 4,071 | 9,946 
20 ,,21,,| 3,705 | 6,974] 7] 33] 287|1,479| 80] 226]! 4,079| 8,712 
2 PS 
eee} 44,819 | 44,167 [164 [217 | 5,116 | 8,576 | 853 |1,023 || 50,952 | 53,971 
Total . 199,856 |118,280 |376 (634 10,944 124,624 |1,765 |2,857 ||/112,941 |146,395 
218,136 1,010 35,568 4,622 259,336 


The numbers given in the foregoig summary have reference only to 
those branches of the cotton manufacture which are carried on in spin- 
ning and weaving factories, and do not include the persons employed in 
printing and dyeing, nor the numerous hand-loom weavers, with many 
other branches of the manufacture, and the great numbers who are 
otherwise directly or indirectly dependent upon it for support. Mr. 
M‘Culloch has estimated that, ‘‘ allowance being made for old and 
infirm persons, children, &c., dependent upon those actually employed 
in the various departments of the cotton manufacture ; and in the con- 
struction, repairs, &c., of the machinery and buildings required to carry 
it on,” the entire cotton manufacture “must furnish, on the most 
moderate computation, subsistence for from 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 
persons.” 

If we were to apply Mr. Stanway’s method of computation in order 
to discover the number of persons employed in factories at various 
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periods, we should find that, for spinning the quantities of cotton used 
in 1801 and subsequent periods, the following numbers of persons would 
be required :— 


Years, Persons. Years. Persons. 
1801 26,929 1826 80,918 
1806 28, 626 1831 135,742 
1811 44 863 1834 153,304 
1816 48,094* 1839 174,863 
1821 68 ,257 1844 275,308 


These numbers are exclusive of the persons who were employed in 
weaving in factories, and who, according to Mr. Stanway’s estimate, 
amounted, in 1832, to 75,055. 

It would by no means furnish a correct view, however, if the amount 
of labour required for the conversion of the given quantities of cotton 
into yarn at the above-mentioned periods were taken at an uniform rate. 
The vast improvements made during late years in the machinery 
applied to spinning has caused such an economy in the application of 
labour, that not one-half of the number of persons is now required for 
carrying forward the various manufacturing processes with a given 
weight of cotton, that were employed for producing an equal result 
thirty years ago. This fact will be sufficiently illustrated by the fol- 
lowing statement, taken from the books of Mr. Thomas Houldsworth, 
an eminent cotton-spimer of Manchester, and laid before the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, Commerce, &c., which sat in 1833. This 
statement will further show that, notwithstanding the great reduction 
in the rate of wages which has necessarily accompanied the introduction 
of improved machinery, the actual money-earnings of the operative 
spinner are greater now than they were at the beginning of the century, 
and that his command of the necessaries of life places him in a far more 
advantageous position than he then occupied. 


Work turned off Prices from _ Quantities which a 
by one Spinner Wages per Week. ae Greenwich Hospital | Week’s Net Earnings 
BAS pies per Week. Work Records. would purchase. 
per | Flour | Flesh | Ibs.of | Ibs. of 
Bre lig oe Gross. |Piecers.] Net. | Week- perSack.] per lb. Flour. Flesh. 
ot |S. \eSam de s. d,|d. d. 
1804 12 | 180 60 0 | 27 6 | 32 6 74 83 0 6 to 7 117 623 
29 9 | 200 67 6 | 31 0 | 36 6 74 83 0 | 6 to 7 124 73 
1814 18 180 72 0| 27 6 | 446 74 70 6 8 te 67 
ae 133 | 200 | 900| 300) 600) 74 | 70 6 8 ah a 
1853 22% | 180 54 8} 210] 33 8 69 45 0 ; ae a 
9 19 | 200 65 3 | 22 6 | 42 9 69 45 0 


“The sack of flour is taken at 280 lbs. . 
“The above is the result of an average of several men’s work at the 


different periods.” 


* Beginning of Peace. In 1814, the last year of war, the number would be 26,715. 
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It will be seen that, in 1833, the number of hours employed during 
the week was 69, instead of 74, which it had been in the former years. 
But for this reduction in the time of working, the net earnings would 
have been for No. 180, 36s. 1d., and for No. 200, 45s. 10d.; and the 
quantities of flour and meat would have been for No. 180, 224 Ibs. and 
72 lbs., and for No. 200, 285 lbs. and 91 Ibs. respectively. 

The result of the foregoing table is corroborated by Mr. Babbage, 
who, in his “ Economy of Manufactures,” (pp. 337-9, fourth edition, ) 
gives the following statement :— 

«A machine called in the cotton manufacture a ‘stretcher,’ worked 
by one man, produced as follows :— 


Pounds of Roving Wages Rate of Earning 
Years. Cotton Spun. per Score, per Week. 
Sid. 3) Ud. 
1810 400 ae 25 10 
1811 600 0 10 25 O 
1813 850 OF9 31 103 
1823 1000 Oo 7 31 3 


“The same man working at another stretcher, the roving a little 
finer, produced :— 


Pounds of Roving Wages Rate of Earning 
Years. Cotton Spun. per Score. per Week. 
& Gb Seeds 
1823 900 0 74 28 13 
1825 1000 0) si; 27 6 
1827 1200 0 6 30 0 
1832 1200 0 6 30 0 


“In this instance, production has gradually increased, until, at the 
end of 22 years, three times as much work is done as at the commence- 
ment, although the manual labour employed remains the same. The 
weekly earnings of the workmen have not. fluctuated very much, and 
appear on the whole to have advanced ; but it would be imprudent to 
push too far reasonings founded upon a single instance. 


“The produce of 480 spindles of ‘mule-yarn spinning’ at different 
periods was as follows :— 


Hanks, about forty Wages 


Years. to the pound, per Thousand. 
is. 91d. 
1806 6,668 Sez 
1823 8,000 6 3 
1832 10,000 3 8 


“The subjoined view of the state of weaving by hand and by power- 
looms at Stockport, in the years 1822 and 1832, is taken from an enu- 
meration of the machines contained in sixty-five factories, and was 


collected for the purpose of being given in evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons. 
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In 1822. In 1832. 
Hand-loom Weavers . ° > .2,800 800 2,000 decrease 
Persons using power-looms . . 657 3,059 2,402 increase 
Persons to dress the warp. : 98 388 290 increase 
Total persons employed . - 8,555 4,247 692 increase 
Power-looms = “1,970 9,177 8,207 increase 


During this period the number of hand-looms in employment dimin- 
ished five-sevenths, whilst that of power-looms increased to more 
than five times its former amount. The total number of workmen 
increased about one-third; but the amount of manufactured goods 
(supposing each power-loom to do only the work of three hand-looms) 
was three and a-half times as large as it was before. 

‘“‘In considering this increase of employment, it must be admitted 
that the two thousand persons thrown out of work are not exactly of 
the same class as those called into employment by the power-looms. A 
hand-weaver must possess bodily strength, which is not essential for a 
person attending a power-loom: consequently women and young persons 
of both sexes, from fifteen to seventeen years of age, find employment 
in power-loom factories. This, however, would be a very limited view 
of the employment arising from the introduction of power-looms ; the 
skill called into action in building the new factories, in constructing the 
new machinery, in making the steam engines to drive it, and in devising 
improvements in the structure of the looms, as well as in regulating the 
economy of the establishment, is of a much higher order than that 
which it had assisted in superseding ; and if we possessed any means of 
measuring this, it would probably be found larger in amount. Nor in 
this view of the subject must we omit the fact that, although hand-looms 
would have increased in number if those moved by steam had not been 
invented, yet it is the cheapness of the article manufactured by power- 
looms which has caused this great extension of their employment ; and 
that, by diminishing the price of one article of commerce, we always call 
into additional activity the energy of those who produce others. It 
appears that the number of hand-looms in use in England and Scotland, 
in 1830, was about 240,000 ; nearly the same number existed in the 
year 1820; whereas the number of power-looms which, in 1830, was 
55,000,* had, in 1820, been 14,000. When it is considered that each 
of those power-looms did as much work as three worked by hand, the 
increased producing power was equal to that of 123,000 hand-looms. 
During the whole of this period the wages and employment of hand- 
loom weavers have been very precarious.” 

In the cotton-mill of Messrs. Houldsworths, in Glasgow, a spinner 
employed on a mule of 336 spindles and spinning cotton 120 hanks to 
the pound, produced, in 1823, working 743 hours in the week, 46 pounds 


* The number estimated by Mr. Kennedy in 1829. 
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of yarn, his net weekly earnings for which amounted to 26s. 7d. In 1833, 
the rate of wages having in the meanwhile been reduced 133 per cent., 
and the time of working having been lessened to 69 hours, the spmner 
was enabled, by the greater perfection of the machinery, to produce, 
on a mule of the same number of spindles, 524 pounds of yarn of the 
same fineness, and his net weekly earnings were advanced to 29s. 10d. 

But a much more considerable economy than this has been produced 
in cotton-mills by increasing the size of the mules. Mr. Cowell, in his 
‘Explanatory Preface to the Tables relative to Cotton and Silk Mills 
in the Lancashire District,” inserted in the Supplementary Report of 
the Factory Commissioners, gives the following example of the effect of 
this improvement, as regards the cost of the yarn and the earnings of 
the spmner. 

“In the year 1833, in two fine spinning-mills at Manchester, while 
I was in the town, a spinner could produce 16 pounds of yarn of the 
fineness of 200 hanks to the pound, from mules of the productive fer- 
tility of 300 to 324, working them 69 hours; and the quantity that he 
turned off in 69 hours more frequently exceeded 16 pounds than fell 
short of it. 

“These very mules were being replaced by others of double power 
while I was at Manchester. Let us examine the effect on the spimner’s 
earnings :—In the early part of last year he produced 16 pounds of 
yarn of No. 200 from mules of the power of 300 to 324 spindles. Con- 
sulting the list of prices, I perceive that in May he was paid 3s. 6d. a 
pound ; this gives 54s. for his gross receipts, out of which he had to pay 
(I will put the amount high) 13s. for assistants. This leaves him with 
41s. earnings. His mules have their productive fertility doubled ; 
they are converted into mules of the power of 648; he is now paid 
2s. 5d. a pound instead of 3s. 6d.; but he produces 32 pounds of yarn 
of the fineness of 200 hanks to the pound in 69 hours ; his gross receipts 
are immediately raised to 77s. 4d. I will now admit that he requires 
Jive assistants to help him, and averaging their cost at 5s. a piece, their 
labour will cost him 25s., and to avoid all cavil, I will add 2s. extra ; 
then deducting 27s. from his gross receipts, there remains a sum of 50s. 
4d. for his net earnings for 69 hours’ work instead 41s., an increase of 
more than 20 per cent., while the cost of the yarn is reduced 13d. per 
pound.” 

An effect such as has just been described can only be produced while 
the trade is in a course of rapid extension. If the productive power of 
the machines were doubled without a corresponding increase in the 
demand, it is clear that the operative spinners could not receive a greater 
amount of weekly earnings, but that, on the contrary, many of them 
would be thrown out of work, and a competition for employment would 
thence arise which must occasion a reduction in their actual receipts. 
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Considered in this point of view, the prosperity of this branch of national 
industry becomes a subject of the greatest importance—an importance 
far beyond all calculation of mere shillings and pence. The tendency 
of all improvements in the various processes of the cotton manufacture 
is the abridgment of human labour, but hitherto, such has been the 
gigantic progress of the trade, as to give full employment to the hands 
who, in a less prosperous state of things, would have been thrown out 
of work. Nor is this all. The assistants of the spinners, who, from 
their occupation in joining the threads broken in the spinning, are called 
precers, and who are much more numerous than the spinners themselves, 
are, while thus employed, qualifying themselves to become spinners 
when they grow up. Hitherto the demand for workmen of that kind 
has been sufficiently great to absorb all who have thus been qualified, 
and to cause them to receive, as spinners, adequate and even liberal 
wages. Piecers are generally employed in the proportion of four to one 
spinner, but one of these four is generally a girl, who does not in after- 
life become a spinner, but is transferred to some other department of the 
mill. It is further probable that, of the three boys, one may cease to 
work in a factory, but even then the number of candidates for employ- 
ment as spinners will be continually doubled in the course of a few 
years, and if we had no other means for ascertainmg the progressive 
extension of the manufacture, the fact of the continual absorption of 
these fresh hands would prove how great that extension must be—that 
it must have continued with a constantly accelerated speed in order not 
to lower the earnings of the operative spinners, whose ranks are thus 
increased in a geometrical ratio. 

Provided nothing shall occur to prevent the cotton manufacture of 
this country from developing itself in the same extraordinary manner as 
it has done during the last thirty years, the new candidates for employ- 
ment will of course receive the same encouragement as those have 
experienced who have preceded them. But this is a state of things 
liable to be deranged. There are many causes which might contribute 
to this derangement. A war, however much on other grounds to be 
deplored, might in this respect be among the least fatal of the checks 
to our manufacturing industry, since it would offer another employment 
in the place of those which would be abridged. The closing of foreign 
markets, through the increasing skill or the jealousy of manufacturers 
in other countries, and a falling off in the hitherto continually augmented 
supply of the raw material, are among the more obvious of those adverse 
circumstances. The closing against us of some accustomed channels of 
trade has, at various times, been experienced ; but the degree of distress 
which it would otherwise have occasioned has, in a short time, been 
removed by the demands of new customers, who have, in a measure, 
been compelled to become such by the continually diminishing prices of 
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our goods. It will be seen, ina future section of this work, in how 
great a degree these counteracting causes have operated during the last 
forty-five years ; but although hitherto the favourable have always more 
than counterbalanced the unfavourable circumstances that have affected 
the demand for our products, it can hardly be hoped that the same good 
fortune will always attend us; that “new worlds” are to be continually 
“called into existence” as fast as the improvements of our spinning and 
weaving machinery may require new customers ; or that another India 
will offer a market in which we can undersell the native manufactures 
of fabrics, the raw material for which is grown upon their own soil, and 
which from time immemorial have been among the chief staples of their 
country. 

These forebodings might, it is true, have been advanced with appa- 
rently equal reason at any time during the period in which the cotton 
manufacture of England has been attaining to the magnitude which it 
has now reached, and which it has been endeavoured faintly to sketch. 
According to present appearances there has, indeed, hardly ever been a 
time in which those forebodings might not have been urged with greater 
reason than now, when the raw material is reaching our shores in 
unwonted abundance, and the real demands of consumers in almost 
every part of the world are giving unremitted employment to every 
spindle and loom throughout the kingdom. He must, however, have 
read the page of history, and especially of commercial history, to very 
little purpose who has not perceived that, when least dreaded and 
expected, changes will sometimes arise which no foresight could predict, 
no prudence or exertion avert. The better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of trade on the part of those to whom the business of legislation 
is confided will, we may hope, do much to prevent the dreaded reverses ; 
an increasing degree of enlightenment among the rulers of other countries, 
leading them to a greater encouragement of commercial intercourse, may 
do more; and it is to be hoped and expected that the example in this 
respect set within the last few years by England, in abandoning restric- 
tions which were so long and pertinaciously held by her, may overcome 
those prejudices in the minds of foreigners, which our commercial suc- 
cess in spite of those restrictions has fostered, and that a spirit of 
liberality between nations will be henceforward acknowledged as the 
truest means for promoting the prosperity of each. When all this shall 
be accomplished, however, constant vigilance will be required, not indeed 
for what is called the protection of our great manufacture, but to avert 
or to remove obstacles as they may present themselves, and especially to 
relieve the springs of industry from those which yet remain of the 
shackles by which its energy has in former times been cramped. Much 
has been done to this end already during late years, by reforming our 
tariff, and we may confidently hope that whatever remains to be effected 
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im this respect will be completed by following out the same enlightened 
policy under which so many reforms have already been brought about in 
our commercial system. Any further observations on this branch of the 
subject may, with more propriety, be deferred to that part of this work 
which will be devoted to the consideration of our external commerce. 

The following table (page 204) of the number of power-looms used 
in the various manufactures of this country in 1835 has been compiled 
from returns obtained by the Inspectors of Factories, and laid before 
Parliament. 

The art of printing on woven fabrics is of very ancient origin. Ander- 
son, in his “ History of Commerce,” states that it was first practised in 
London in 1676. The first cotton printer in England is said to have 
been a Frenchman, whose print-ground was at Richmond, on the banks 
of the Thames. Owing to the interference of parliament, first by the 
imposition of heavy duties, and afterwards by more direct restrictions, 
the trade was destroyed in 1720. The object of the legislature in this 
preceeding appears to have been the encouragement of the silk and 
woollen manufactures. ‘The restriction against wearing printed fabrics, 
of which cotton formed a part, was repealed in 1736, and it was com- 
puted that, in 1750, as many as 50,000 pieces of goods made of linen- 
warp and cotton-weft were printed in England. At that time no means 
had been devised for spinning cotton-yarn of a strength which fitted it 
for forming the warp. In about fifteen years thereafter, the printing 
business was introduced into Lancashire, and from that time appears to 
have grown in proportion to the increase of the cotton manufacture. 
But it is only during the present century that this branch of industry 
has attained to any considerable importanee. In consequence of the 
duty imposed upon printed cottons, we are acquainted with the quantity 
which has undergone the process at different periods up to the year 1831, 


when the duty was wholly repealed. 
Yards. 


The quantity printed in 1796 was . ~. 20,621,797 
In 1800, it hadincreased to . . . ~. 32,869,729 
In 1814, it had further increased to. + 124,613,472 
And in 1830, ithad reached to . . « 847,450,299 


being more than ten times the quantity printed at the beginning of the 
century, while on the other hand it is less by 55,971,101 yards than the 
quantity exported in 1844. The quantity printed in 1830, after pro- 
viding 199,799,466 yards for exportation, left 147,650,833 yards for 
use at home. 

This great increase must be ascribed to the improved contrivances and 
processes which, in the interval, have been introduced. By some of 
these, processes which formerly occupied many weeks are now performed 
in a few hours, effecting a great saving of labour and in the amount of 
capital required. ‘The substitution of metallic cylinders on which the 
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Statement of the Number of Power-Looms used in Factories in the United Kingdom, at the 
end of the year 1835, distinguishing Counties, and the branch of Manufacture in which the 


same are used. 


COUNTIES. 


Lancaster. . 


Westmoreland 
Chester 
Derby .- 
Wows 6 a 5 
Stafford . 


Devon. . . 
ISSGX: Sena ames 
Kent" = «. .% 
Leicester . 

Middlesex . 

Norfolk . . 
Somerset . .- 
Warwick . . 
Worcester. - 
Gloucester. 

Montgomery . 
Cumberland . 
Durham 9/2 
Northumberland 


Total in England 


Lanark é 
Renfrew : 
Dumbarton . 
Bute . 2 
Ayiaieomticee 
Kairkeudbright 
Pervtive.: rn ar 


Aberdeen . 
Roxburgh. . 


—e « @ 8 


oe © * 


Total in Scotland 


Waterford . 
Wexford . . 
Kildare 


Dublin . 
Antrim . . 
Down . 


Armagh ; é 


Total in Ireland 


o « «@ « © 


Cotton. Woollen. Silk. Flax. renee i Total. 
fs 61,176 1,142 366 ate Ag} 62,684 
. eg 8 ous at oi 8 
é 22,491 8 414 be ake 22,913 
b 2,403 te 166 oe 2,069 
‘ 4,039 3,770 os ois aid 7,809 
° 336 as 119 oie 5 455 
a : 80 oe . 80 
A aye c 106 a 106 
o° aie aie 12 ais 12 
e 40 89 er ae ere 129 
A 8 % a0 ar ae 8 
. Ae 300 Ae ae 300 
° ae 74 156 bc ae) 230 
A oo Bec oie aie 25 25 
A sie ee 7 ° oe 7 
A ee 4 oe ve 4 
° =o 4 « oa 6 4 
° 186 oe A oie 186 
- ate oe > 29 as 29 
3 7 6 ere oie wie 6 
é 90,679 5,105 L774 41 25 97,564 
SSS SSS CLES CE SE ee Ee ee Se 
14,069 . Ait aay 14,069 
1,339 ws ‘ 26 oe 1,365 
534 ; : S os 534 
94 4 AG : 94 
5 736 5 he 3 736 
e 90 fc ace F 90 
42] ae aie 3 421 
$ 248 2S ae 142 : 390 
A . 22 5 << 22 
: 17,531 22 168 ° eS 7 
e 339 AS a 5 339 
5 67 “fe 5 Ge Bi 67 
° 52 na 6 . 0 52 
23 ae 6 5 23 
Fy 340 Sa 6 A 4 340 
- 425 oa aA 425 
° 170 0 3 100 Ab 270 
5 1,416 < 100 r; 1,516 


SUMMARY. 
clans (oe. nue. U mgm mene 90,679 5,105 1,714 41 25 97,564 
Seotland . AM acieteis Pc 17,531 22 an 168 ar Wiis Co 
Trelandjeyen) hye ous 1,416 Bas 100 oe 1,516 
United Kingdom . - «| 109,626 | 5,127 | 1,714 | s09 | 25*| 116,801 


AaB] 


* The materials used are worsted, cotton, silk, and India-rubber thread; the articles 
manufactured are girths, belts, braces, garters, and the like. 
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patterns are engraved, in place of wooden blocks, was first practised 
about 1785, and at once effected a great saving. The process of 
engraving the entire surface of these large cylinders was, however, a 
very expensive operation; it was consequently a more important im- 
provement when the system was introduced of engraving the pattern 
upon a small steel cylinder, and thence transferring it by pressure, first 
to softened steel, and then, this being hardened, to copper cylinders ; 
in the manner which has since been used for multiplying plates used for 
printing bank-notes. By this means the engraved patterns can be trans- 
ferred to almost an indefinite number of cylinders at a trifling expense. 
The small cylinder upon which the engraving is first sunk is called the 
die, the second cylinder to which the pattern is transferred in relief is 
called the mil7._ This, when hardened, will give the required impression 
to a great number of cylinders made of the softer metal, and as the die 
can likewise be made to give up its pattern to several mills, a sufficient 
number of cylinders can always be produced from one engraving. 

The introduction of this great improvement took place about 1808, 
and has had a powerful effect in extending the trade of the country. 
At this time, cylinders thus made and engraved, after the novelty of the 
pattern is gone by in England, are exported to various parts of Europe 
and America. 

The policy of subjecting such an article as printed cottons to the 
burthen and restrictions of the excise laws was always much questioned. 
To preserve our export trade, it was, of course, necessary, during the 
continuance of the duty, to grant a drawback upon shipment equal to 
the amount of the duty. The net revenue derived from the tax, on an 
average of the ten years preceding its repeal, was a little more than 
600,000/. per annum; but in order to realize this sum to the Ex- 
chequer, the gross amount of duty levied during the same time averaged 
1,850,000. per annum, more than two-thirds of the same being repaid 
as drawback upon quantities exported. This, in itself, was a great and 
acknowledged evil: it held out temptation, and opened the door to 
frauds, which, it is well known, were committed to a considerable extent ; 
and besides this crying evil, the interference of revenue regulations placed 
many obstacles in the way of experiments and improvements, as we have 
since happily been able to ascertain. Without entering into any 
minute explanations upon this subject, it may be stated, in proof of this 
assertion, and upon the authority of a gentleman thoroughly and _inti- 
mately conversant with all the details of calico printing, that, upon the 
same premises, with the same capital, and employing the same amount 
of labour, double the quantity of cloths are now printed which were 
printed previous to the repeal of the duty, and to the consequent re- 
moval of the revenue-officers from the printworks. 

Another very great improvement has been effected of late years. At 
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first, only one colour could be imparted to the pattern on the cylinder ; 
and if more than one colour were required, it was necessary to resort 
to a different process, and to print the several colours by different opera- 
tions. This disadvantage was at length partially got over; so that, five 
years ago, printers were enabled to impart two, and even three, colours 
by means of cylinders; and it is now common to print five colours at 
one operation. The vast improvement which has latterly been produced 
in the style and execution of printed cotton goods is matter of such 
common observation, that it cannot be necessary to enlarge upon it here : 
but for it, the cotton manufacture could not, in this branch, have stood 
against the powerful rivalry to which it has of late been subjected by 
our silk manufacture. This improvement has been assisted by the dis- 
covery of a method for imparting to cotton fabrics the brilliant red 
colour of cochineal, which was previously applied to woollens only. This 
is effected by simply passing a current of steam on to cloth to which the 
cochineal-dye has previously been applied, that process having the effect 
of fixing the colour. 

It is not possible to make any very satisfactory estimate of the growth 
and progress of the manufacture of hosiery. The greater part of our 
knowledge concerning it is due to the personal exertions of Mr. Felkin, 
a merchant of Nottingham, the carefulness and accuracy of whose 
investigations are generally recognised. ‘These, however, apply only to 
recent years, and we cannot put equal faith in the results offered by 
previous inquirers. 

The chief seats of the hosiery manufacture are the counties of Derby, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, in the last named of which nearly all the 
frames in which wool is employed are to be found, while Nottingham 
contains the largest number of frames for the production of cotton 
hosiery. The use of silk in this branch of manufacture is almost 
wholly confined to Derby and Nottingham. 

Blackner estimated that in 1812 there were 29,590 stocking frames 
at work in all the branches. Thirty years before that time the number 
had been estimated at 20,000. If we are to judge from the localities 
assigned to the frames in 1812, it would appear that rather more than 
one-third were employed in producing cotton hose, and that about 
one-half were used for woollen goods, but no very accurate estimate of 
the proportions can be formed from the locality of the machines. In 
1833, a meeting was held of delegates from the frame-work knitters, 
when a resolution was formed for dividing the seat of the hosiery 
manufacture into districts, with the view of obtaining, among other 
things, exact details of the number and description of frames, the amount 
of labour employed in them, and such further particulars as might 
enable the workmen to co-operate for the more effectual protection and 
advancement of their interests. The resolution thus formed was not, 
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indeed, carried into effect in the manner nor with the objects proposed ; 
but was of advantage, by its having been the means of drawing the 
attention of Mr. Felkin to the subject, who drew up’ an estimate of the 
extent of the manufacture in its various branches, which was believed 
to present a sufficiently accurate approximation to the condition of the 
trade at that time to answer all practical purposes. The following is 
Mr. Felkin’s estimate for 1833 :—Sve page 208. 

At the meeting of the British Association at York, in 1844, Mr. 
Felkin read a very elaborate report, which has since been printed, on 
the hosiery trade and the condition of the frame-work knitters. The 
survey and census upon which Mr. Felkin founded his report, were 
made in the spring and summer of 1844, as far as respects the midland 
counties of England, by agents whom he employed for that purpose. 
The estimate for the remaining parts of the kingdom were adopted and 
considered correct by Mr. Felkin, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the condition of the manufacture in all its branches enables him to form 
an accurate judgment upon the subject.—See Table, page 209. 

Since 1812, when Mr. Blackner made the estimate of 29,590 frames 
as the total of what were used in the United Kingdom, many frames 
have been widened so as to make two stockings at once, which was not 
the case before. The quantity of cotton hosiery goods made in 1833 was 
estimated by Mr. Felkin to have increased more than fifty per cent. in 
the preceding twenty years—an opinion which agrees with the fact which 
everybody must have observed, that the use of cotton stockings has, 
during that time, been superseding those of woollen toa great extent 
among the female part of the population. It will also be seen from the 
statement of Mr. Felkin, that the number of frames employed for making 
cotton goods, which in 1812 was about one-third the whole number 
employed, formed about one-half in 1833, or 16,300 out of 33,000 
frames. . 

The making of stockings is altogether a domestic manufacture, being 
carried on in the dwellings of the workmen. Some of these persons 
possess frames, which are their own property, but the greater part use 
frames which belong to the master-manufacturers, by whom the work- 
men are employed, and who are paid by those workmen an annual rent, 
varying from forty shillings to five pounds, according to the size and 
capability of the frame. ; 

The bobbin-net manufacture has altogether risen up during the 
present century, and in a comparatively small number of years has 
become an object of national importance, finding employment for be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 persons, whose wages amount to 2,500,0007. 
per annum, as stated in a memorial addressed in June, 1834, to the 
Lords of the Treasury by the principal merchants and manufacturers 


engaged in the bobbin-net trade. 
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The first successful attempt at producing, by means of machinery, 
net-work bearing the characteristics of lace, was made in 1809; and 
this machine, rude in its construction, and slow and inefficient in its 
operation, in comparison with the improved machinery now employed 
for the same purpose, was the subject of a patent, the possessors of which 
realized, during the continuance of their exclusive right, very large 
fortunes. Since the expiration of this patent, the machinery of the frame 
has been most importantly simplified, and its efficiency increased ; so 
that, by the application of an equal amount of labour, twelve times the 
quantity of net is now produced which could have been previously made, 
and a quantity of the finished manufacture is now sold for 2s. 6d., which, 
during the continuance of the patent, was sold for 5/. ‘The extent to 
which the bobbin-net manufacture has since reached may be seen from 
the following statements drawn up in 1836 by Mr. Felkin, who has been 
personally interested in the trade from its commencement, and possesses 
all the requisite facilities for preparing an accurate estimate concern- 
ing it :— 

Statistics of the Bobbin-Net Trade. 


Capital employed in spinning and doubling the yarn :— 
Fixed capital in 35 spinning and 24 doubling factories—724,000 


spinning, 296,700 doubling spindles. . . . « « « « £715,000 
Floating capital in spinners’ and doublers’ stock, and necessary 
psundises: £84, 85 Sy Se. dere Sess oak out fier Paice 20 1000) 
| 915,000 
Deduct one-sixth, employed for foreign bobbing-net trade . . . 155,000 
Total capital employed in spinning and doubling for —————— 
English bobbin-net trade . . 2» »© .« «© © £760,600 
Capital employed in bobbin-net making :— 
Fixed capital in factories, principally for power-machines . . . 85,000 


power-machines, averaging 11 quarters wide. . 170,000 
hand-machines, averaging 9 quarters wide . . ~ 267,000 
Floating capital in stock on hand, power-owners. . . .« +» + 150,000 
—_—_— >, hand-owners*. «. . «© «© - # 250,000 


; : ie 5 ; 922,000 
Capital in embroidering, preparing, andstock . . . «. . « 250,000 
Total capital employed in the trade . . ..... £i , 932,000 
The value of the materials used is as follows :— 
Sa 4; £5 

6,000 lbs. cotton yarn, No. 130 at 7 6 2,250 

10,000 ao 140 8 0 4,000 

75,000 An 150 8 9 32,812 

85,000 am 160 9 6 40,375 

95,000 2 170 10 7 50,270 

350,000 9% 180 12 O 210,000 

250,000 30 190 14 0 175,000 

220 ,000 fe 200 16 0 176,000 

60,000 i 210 18 6 55,500 

9,000 5 220 Oh 3 9,563 

1,160,000 lbs. yarn, 775,770 


20 per cent discount. . 151,154 


Netivahie of yarny 9.2 5 9, .) . BL pie § 96604, 616 
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Brought forward—Net valueofyam . . . .... , £604,616 


Waluesofsillkaised ks cnr oo cc 40,000 
Wages, interest, wear and tear,&e. . . . 739 9234 
Value of rough goods . . . . . . £1,376,850 
200; GOO wpiecesmgassed, 80.0.) ss wl oo 2,500 
S00; C0) ra weleachedel0ds |.8. .) i. 4. 12,500 
300000",  wdressed,I's;-9d) aes 5 Ce 26,000 
Onectiind figured, cost ee). is ea) Bhar 24 350,000 
200 ,000 pieces, wide-nets, finished, 1s. 6d. . . . . 15,000 
LOO 000 me QUUlingssee: kes. 6) sau) oie 15,000 


£1,797,850 


The Number of Machines, exclusive of 165 not at work, is 3,547, of the following 


descriptions :— 
j . : Travers Pusher- 
Rotary. | Circular. Lever. Weep. eee Total. 
Plain ts, ew orless 1,293 116 16 oe an 1,425 
Quilling as 247 116 761 aa doe) 1,124 
Faney ttt, 45 188 448 152 165 998 
| a ee es es ee he RD 
| 1,585 420 | 1,225 152 165 | 3,547 


The parts of the Kingdom in which these machines are employed, are— | 


———————_—_—_—_—_—s‘_e__ 


| Plain. | Quillings.| Fancy. Total. See 2 | 
| lbs. 
Nottinghamshire . 372 1,006 782 2,160 640,900 
Leicestershire . . 207 37 99 343 ~—-100,000 
Derbyshire. . . 192 49 14 255 = = 100,000 
| Westof England . | 654 30 103 787 320,000 
| 1,425 | 1,122 998 | 3,545 1,160,000 


1 A RR 


The Quantity and Value of the rough Goods produced by the different kinds of 
Machines are :— 


Square Yards, £, 
Rotary’. 5 » » « 15,827,848 662,255 
OSH My Mn ge shinee OY.) 476,959 
(Chvenkye “95 Pig ed 5 WeARoraiey 141,864 
Pusher-Grecian . . 811,650 41,574 
Travers Warp. . . 325,188 54,198 


27,919,063 1,376,850 


The Number of Machine Owners is 837, of whom 


302 possess only 1 machine. 5 possess from 31 to 40 machines, 
4 


41 to 50 
03 , ” ” dA 22, 
“ 2 i from 3to 5 machines. 5 ” 51 to 100 ” 
69 ” ” 6 to 10 ” 1 ” 104 ” 
D4 8 PE Rito20) 5, 1 ” 120 » 
10 ” ” 21 to 30 ” and 1 ” 200 ” 


Po 
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The power of the different kinds of machines as to the width of the bobbin-net produced, is :— 
RS is at Ses 


| 

| Width tated in | tary. | Cicutar | Lever. | Gusher: | Nyce | Total 
| oe 

= rter eke a 1 5 % 8 
; Per 12 8 A aNd 4 3 51 
Gp oe, 26 52 110 61 117 366 
7 ON 12 Lgl 148 25 20 262 
8 5 496 240 321 18 9 1,084 
paler h 19 32 113 3 1 168 
10 8 313 25 192 16 ae 546 
itil fo 41 7?) | 122 Hf AR 172 
12 AW 622 4 | 184 6 s 0 816 
Iss L7 - 12s, aes es 29 
4a ee 4 ae 5. ee ie 9 
ic” 1 be i i 4 3 
16 Lay 22 * Oe ait ee 31 
30 mers < i a PFtalldete 2 2 
L,68o EDAD NW Wess} 165 152 3,547 

| | 


The wages of persons employed in the different branches of the manu- 


facture vary according to the kind of work produced. The net earnings of 


Men are from 12s. to 35s. per week, averaging about lés. 
Women ,, 3s. to 12s. 5 7 6s. 
@hildren) Sls,.6d.tol 5s.) 5 35 Qs. 6d. 


Successive improvements in the arrangements of the machines had 
caused those first constructed—the Travers-warp machines—to go out 
of use, and a great number of them, which had cost 3002. each, were 
sold and broken up for the value of the iron which they contained. 
Very recently it has been found, that bya slight alteration these ma- 
chines may be adapted to the production of fancy nets ; such of them as 
remained have been thus modified at a small expense, and employed for 
the production of fabrics of continually-increasing beauty and value. 

Mr. Felkin has kindly furnished the following particulars respecting 
this interesting branch of manufacture, showing the position which it 
occupied in 1844. 

‘The number of mills for spinning and doubling fine yarns is greatly 
increased since 1836, but the increased product is chiefly employed for 
warps in Bradford, Coventry, and Spitalfields, for the production of 
mixed goods. The capital employed in producing yarns for English 
lace is about the same as in 1836— 


Say. ¢ 5 es - » £760,000 
Fired capital i in 1 45 factories RES ‘ : £90, 000 
3 1750 steam power machines, 80 ,000 
averaging 13 quarters wide 
> 1450 hand machines, average 
10 quarters wide |15 epee 
Floating capital in rough goods in process of 00,000 
making fp 
» process of embroidering and 
finishing. . "{300, yd 
———1,320,000 


Total capital employed in the trade . . . £2,080,000 
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y The only improvement introduced since 1833 in the machinery for 
making plain nets has consisted in a contrivance for obtaining greater 
speed in the working. Several patents have been taken out for im- 
provements in the style of the goods produced, and for modes of 
adapting the jacquard frame. The main object sought by the patentees 
has been the introduction of patterns in close imitation of pillow 
lace, and especially of Netherland lace, and their success in this object 
has been very great. 

“The cheapness of these beautiful fabrics is calculated to excite 
astonishment. A yard in length of 12-quarter wide plain net, may now 
be bought for one shillmg. <A yard of platt net, of the same width, is 
worth from 20s. to 5/. The machine employed to make the former 
would cost in its construction 250/., while the platt net machine would 
cost from 5002. to 1000. Fancy goods of all qualities from one 
farthing to 20s. per yard, are at all times being made, and often in 
the same establishment. 

“In 1837, the fancy productions of Nottingham were so far out of 
favour with the public, that the embroiderers were reduced to one-third 
of their former number, and those employed were earning miserable 
wages; but during the last three or four years so great has been the 
improvement in the taste and style of those goods, that the demand for 
them has been continually increasing at rising prices, and the wages 
of the workpeople have risen proportionally. This result has princi- 
pally been owing to the application of the jacquard machine to this 
branch of manufacture ; a result which has not been accomplished with- 
out great difficulty. 

“The warp-lace manufacture is usually carried on separately from 
the bobbin-net branch. The machinery engaged in it, is chiefly em- 
ployed by 15 firms in the town of Nottingham and the neighbourhood. 

“The warp machine, which is a very beautiful modification of the 
stocking frame, is used for the production of articles of the most varied 
texture, from the stoutest cloth to the lightest gossamer net-work. 
There are either plain or fancy goods; for the latter kind, the jacquard 
machine is connected with it, and very splendid patterns are thus pro- 
duced. At this time (September, 1845) 800 warp-frames are employed 
in making lace goods, 300 being worked with silk, and 500 with cotton 
yarn. ‘These frames would cost in their construction, about 100,0002. 
They give employment to altogether about 4,500 hands, viz.— 


200 Overlookers, smiths, &c. ie Se cta Sy Oniloes,abadsigperiweek. 

(OOMachimeandsa ce geutl Sebo) fpiel Feu cs MOO % 

400 Ditto 2 te a re ane a ete ke be me Ls - 

500 Ditto bey 20 

BOOWD MIG Gree wee 8 15 ;. 
1,000 Females, mending, putting up, &e. 10 < 


1,500 Females and children, drawing, carding, &c., ls. 6d. to 8 A 


200 Children, winding aa oe 3 _ 
100 Bleachers, dressers, clerks, &c., at various wages. 
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“The sum paid in wages during 1844, was about 165,000/. The 
materials used in that year, were 40,000 Ibs. raw silk ; value 30,0002. 
. ii 600,000 Ibs. ,, cotton ,, 25,0000. 
The finished goods were of the value of 350,000/., viz. :—cotton goods, 
200,0002., and silk goods, 150,000/. 
“The 3200 machines were, in 1844, employed and produced, as 
follows :— 


Value in 
Machines. Rough Goods. 
lbs. Yarn. g. &. &. 
500 Common plain cotton} ning 570,000 No. 120 at4 6 perIb. 128,250 250,000 
200 Finer ditto. . . . 4 120,000 300) 10m Ulees 60,000 100,000 
100 Brussels’ ground ditto. ,, 50,000 250 ofS (O/m 055 45,000 75,000 
600 Expensive fancies, ditto ,, 240,000 190) LOM Onn. 55 120,000 450,000 
$00" Pldin sillemet’"% 2° 1F OF) SP 0g) ce CER eee. Fee eee B00 000 


50sPancydittolwius (i Si pier eel. «SERENE Gp Neder 0000 


1,750 Steam-power machines. 


850 Cotton fancies . . + 4 640,000 140 5 6 9 176,000 637,000 
250 Cotton quillings . . ,, 150,000 T1077 Oe 52,500 130,000 
300 Plain cotton . . ~ 4, 180,000 186 VetTO. Wy 72,000 150,000 
HOmSukifanciestvie (er tt Teale (chiles FS Siemon ae 37,000 
1,450 Hand-machines. 1,950,000 653,750 2,179,000 
Embroideritig. 7s US For ie Wil cue mens, Mh wetens eS OO 00 
Finishing, sale expenses, interest, and profits . .»« . . + 486,000 

Produce of plain-finished goods . . . . «© 1,205,000 

fe, fancy and embroidered ditto . . 1,790,000 
Total returns of bobbin-net manufacture, 1844 £2,995 ,000 


Among the machines employed in making fancy goods, there were 
about 120 platt machines, and 200 Mechlin machines, to which the 
jacquard frame was attached. 

The persons employedin making, finishing, &c., the above, and their 
rates of wages, were as follows :— 


5,800 machine-hands, viz. :—800 youths, at 10s. per week. 
1,000 young men 15 cA 

2,000 men coma AN! 

1,200 ,, 5 Td 

400 ,, be Ries: 

Te ae 7 Sass 

HOT Se ew 4O 


50 enginemen . eines oi suh see Ee oP oy ee! per week. 
SOsstokers.0..< sist sete « le ee GER RI ees ” 
200hwarpers, .* © <# eee ee ee + 25 “hy 
2,900 threaders and winders (boys). . . . . . . 5 » 
650 smiths, moulders,&c. . . . . .... oO 95 
150 point, guide, &. makers . . . 2. . . . . O85 Yj 
8,400 menders of rough goods (females) 2) wesiide Ieee 1414 ” 
240 clerks and warehousemen . . . . . 2... 40 Fy, 


620 single machine owners and overlookers . . . » 40 » 
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OC Gracsensiss yet Tle erennny ly Pah rade) at ae: per week. 
B0 Bleachers weiss see he be. 4 ee PDs) 

LOMITESSeTSTOVELLOGKEIBs "sew wen 6 a eee 4 AO) i 
500 Female dressers . . . eek ES aS PRTG a 
2,000 Corders, drawers, &c. (childven) BUI SLE. wh {5 as 
2,000 White menders and folders . . . . he ee LO + 
180 Porters, &c. Cem eh ei lee Se Se ek eh. ee LS he 
DOICARIETS? Tehetamtr uae Olea samrtwrie actt ct Ion _ 
258D estone rss ikcuik suena iat diet on GY Ge hewalbentO PP 
Don RCAC CVS aca Kenai e densi LAS IenMinitravaoceel lenawwebedls 5, 
50,000 Embroiderers, whenemployed . . . . 5s. to 6 5 


50 Travellers at 120/. a-year each. 


The produce of the manufacture passes through the hands of about 
100 firms, all of whom, except two, are resident in N ottingham. 


Ibs. £. 
The raw cotton wool used was about 2,500,000, cost 230,000 
The raw silk used me aS LARA 125,300 ,, 130,000 


For asmall part of the goods made cotton is used, spun into 460 hanks 
to the pound weight, the price of which is 12/. 16s. per lb. 
About 730 machines are in the West of England. 


a SSO 5 Derbyshire. 
* 60 PA Leicestershire. 
ee O0! », Nottingham and its immediate vicinity. 


About three-fifths of the goods made are consumed within the 
kingdom. 

Various estimates have been formed concerning the extent and value 
of the cotton manufacture in this kingdom. Mr. Dugald Bannatyne, 
in the Supplement to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, in the second edition of his ‘ Dictionary of Commerce,” 
have both estimated the value of goods annually manufactured at the 
sum of thirty-four millions, and Mr. M‘Culloch estimates the capital 


employed at the same sum, viz. :— . 
Capital employed in the purchase of the raw material 4,000,000 
Capital employed in the payment of wages - + ~ 10,000,000 
Capital invested in spinning-mills, power and hand- 

looms, warehouses, stocks in hand, &. * .« ~ . 20,000,000 


£34,000 ,000 


The value of the goods annually produced is made up, according to 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s estimate, as follows :— 


ie 
Raw material, 240,000,000 lbs. at 7d. perlb.. « + 7,000,000 
Wages of 800,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c., 
at 221. 10s. a-year each. » « » « + «+ 18,000,000 


Wages of 100,000 engineers, piehine maken smiths, 
masons, joiners, &c., at 30/. a-yeareach. « « ~ 3,000,000 

Profits of the spanufacturers, wages of superintendence, 

sums to purchase the materials of machinery, coals, 
$A co Sk % mee ite ingo cumail ott ail. Gp00D) 006 
£34,000,000 
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In the latest edition of the Commercial Dictionary (1844), Mr. 
M‘Culloch repeats the sum of thirty-four millions as the total estimate 
of the capital employed in the manufacture and of the value of the goods 
annually made, but in arriving at these totals, he makes a somewhat 


different division of the sums under their different heads, thus :— 
: £. 
Capital employed in the purchase of the raw material 5,000,000 
Capital employed in the payment of wages. « . ~ 9,000,000 
Capital invested in spinning-mills, &e. . .« + « + 20,000,000 


£34,000, 000 


Soe ee 


£, 

Raw material, 400,000,000 lbs., at 10d.* per lb. . .~ 10,000,000 
Wages of 800,000 spinners, weavers, bleachers, &c., 

at):20/::a-year each, 4... -srevet (att leek loa? aati l650005000 
Wages of 88,000 engineers, machine-makers, smiths, 

masons, joiners, &c., at 301. a-year each - . ~ ~ 2,666,000} 
Profits of the manufacturers, wages of superintendence, 

sums to purchase the materials of machinery, coals, 

&e. . Jereheu lode W Aah si one canes OOS. 400053825000 


£34,000 ,000 


Mr. Baines, who was at considerable pains to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the earlier estimates, has given the following statement, some- 
what different in its details, but arriving substantially at the same re- 
sult as was given by Messrs. Bannatyne and M‘Culloch :— 

Extent and Value of the British Cotton Manufacture in 1833. 

Wotton woolimported =. eS a swe tek ee es Ue, Ses SOc HOO Sain 

— consumedin the manufacture . . . . . 282,675,200 

Yarn spun (deducting 14 oz. perlb. forloss) . . . . 256,174,400 

Number of hanks spun (averaging 40 to the lb.) . hanks 10,246,976 ,000 

Length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank) . . miles 4,890,602,182 

Value of the cotton wool consumed, at 7d perlb. . . . £8 , 244,698 
Value of the cotton exports—goods . . . £13,754,992 
ARAL at are 4,704,008 


£18,459 ,000 


Value of manufactures consumed at home . 12,879,693 


Total value of the manufacture Se NasOn a= £31,388 ,693 
Capital employed inthe manufacture. . . . . . . 34,000,000 
Quantity of cotton goods exported in 1832 :— 

White or plain cottons + yards 259,493,096 


Printed or dyed cottons. . . . » 20,552,407 
—— 94615045 , 508 
Number of persons supported by the manufacture . . . 1,500,000 
3 operatives in the spinning and weaving— 
Factories—in England . . 2. . 200,000 
9 39 Scotlands Awe tnes<B Ok 32,000 
» » Ireland Sue 


. 5,000 
ptmebesse. 237,000 
Wages earned by the factory operatives. . . . . . £6,044 ,000 


* So in original; the price should probably be 6d. per lb. 
¢ So in original. 
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Power moving the factories—steam, 23,000 horses 


” ” a, water, 11,000 
horse power . 44,000 
Minucr epi en. ees eh. ta. 9,333,000 
fs BOW CL OOM Sm het | suumciaih am 20 is) (Sheet 100,000 
r, hand-loom weavers a Ce I 250,000 
Wagesicarmed Dy dittd | bs. « » oie, 3 4 8° 3 £4 375,000 


It is only within the last twenty years that the silk manufacture can 
be said to have been firmly established in this country. Silk goods 
have, indeed, been made in England since the time of Edward the 
Third, and at various times measures intended to act for the protection 
of the manufacturers have been passed by the legislature. With this 
view, the importation of silk goods manufactured in other countries was 
strictly prohibited in 1765, and this system continued in force during 
a long series of years, such goods being expressly excluded from the 
benefit of the treaty of commerce concluded with France in 1786. 

By this prohibitory law, the English silk manufacturers were legally 
secured in the exclusive possession of the home market, from which, in 
the then imperfect condition of the manufacture, they would otherwise 
have been driven by the superior fabrics of foreign looms. Protected 
trades are, almost invariably, carried on without that regard to economy 
in the processes which is necessary, in order to provide for their exten- 
sion, by bringing the protected article within the reach of a larger 
number of consumers. Hence it arose that silk goods came to be looked 
upon as mere luxuries, the use of which must be confined to the richer 
classes ; and this state of things was aggravated by their being thence 
considered fit objects of taxation. Heavy duties were imposed upon 
the importation of raw and thrown silk ; the manufactured goods made 
of a material, the cost of which was thus enhanced, continued beyond 
the reach of the multitude, and the manufacturers were consequently 
liable to considerable and violent vicissitudes from every change of 
fashion. On the other hand, those manufacturers feeling themselves 
secure in their legal monopoly of the home market, were without the 
necessary stimulus to improvement, and additional temptations were 
consequently held out to the smuggler to introduce the superior pro- 
hibited goods of France. The slow progress made in this branch of 
manufacture in England, under this system of duties and restrictions, 
may be seen from the following table of the quantities of raw and thrown 
silk imported at various times into the kingdom, from the year 1765, 
when the prohibition of foreign silk goods was enacted, until the end 


of 1844. 


[ sxc. tit 
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re 
AVERAGE IMPORTATION, 


Raw. Waste. Thrown. Total. 
lbs, Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
ee 6, and te commencement of pe 352,000 *y, 363,000 715 ,000 
3t1i0n . ° . . ° . . . . 
1785, 6, and 7, twenty years after Prohy}) 544,000 | .. | 887,000 | 881,000 
PRpi to ai RN A LT Oe ne 760,000 “e 350,000 | 1,110,000 
oid) 16,217, Srelyeurs of peacgand dt, 12095,000 | 27,000 | 293,000 | 1,415,000 
years after prohibition was commenced 
1821, 22, and 23, last three years prior a 1,970,000 | 74,000 | 355,000 | 2,399,000 
the change of system .- . + + « ; | 
Years. Raw Waste Thrown. Total. 
| Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1814 1,504,235 29,234 586,505 2,119,974 
1815 1,069,596 27,971 377,822 1,475,389 
1816 873,414 4,162 210,758 1,088,334 
1817 1,343,051 49,055 294,553 1,686,659 
1818 1,444,881 86,940 391,166 1,922,987 
1819 1,446,097 71,331 331,125 1,848,553 
1820 1,622,799 94,883 309,953 2,027,635 
1821 1,864,518 105,047 360,248 2,329,808 
1822 1,993,764 64,921 382,878 2,441,563 
1823 2,051,895 52 ,362 363 , 864 2,468,121 
1824 3,414,520 133 ,257 463,271 4,011,048 
1825 2,848,506 195,910 559, 642 3,604,058 
1826 1,964,188 ee 289 ,325 2,253,513 
1827 3,759,138 af 454,015 4,213,153 
1828 4,162,550 ‘ 385,262 4,547,812 
1829 2,719,962 BE 172,239 2,892,201 
1830 3,771,969 485,013 436,535 4,693,517 
1831 3,035,832 762, 258 514,240 4,312,330 
1832 3,391,721 651,594 329 , 932 4,373,247 
1833 3,838,795 654,381 268,367 4,761,545 
1834 3,346,751 1,009,932 165,768 4,522,451 
1835 4,151,008 1,382,872 254,578 5,788,458 
1836 4,239,254 1,524,968 294,201 6,058,423 
1837 3,520,105 867 ,456 211,298 4,598,859 
1838 3,595,816 952,305 242,135 4,790,256 
1839 3,409,754 1,027,547 228 ,643 4,665,944 
1840 3,794,466 736,649 288,147 4,819,262 
1841 3,146,705 1,343,815 266,651 4,757,171 
1842 3,856,867 1,424,192 363,524 5,644,583 
1843 3,554,904 1,482,880 333 ,602 5,371,386 
1844 3,918,282 1,761,424 405 ,927 6,085,633 


In the years 1826 to 1829 the waste is included with the raw silk. 


eT 


During all the period embraced in this table, up to 1824, the silk 
trade of England was one continued alternation of prosperity and dis- 
tress. That the former condition prevailed is proved, however, by the 
increasing amount of the manufacture, comparing one period with an- 
other in the course of years. In 1824 the system here described was 
wholly changed. The high duties of 5s. 6d. per lb. imposed upon raw 
silk, and of 14s. 8d. per Ib. upon thrown silk, were reduced ; the former 
to 3d. and the latter to 7s. 6d. per lb. These rates were afterwards 
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further reduced ; that on raw silk to 1d., and that on thrown silk to 
3s. 6d. per lb. : a regulation of the Custom-house permitting the latter 
duty to be drawn back upon the exportation of the goods into which 
foreign thrown silk is converted ; and in 1845 the duties on importation 
were wholly repealed. In 1824 the system of prohibition against the 
importation of foreign manufactured silk goods was prospectively re- 
pealed, and a scale of duties adopted, under which such goods might be 
imported ; but in order to afford the silk manufacturers the opportunity 
of disposing of their stocks of goods already made, and of otherwise 
preparing for foreign competition, such importations were not allowed 
to take place until after the 5th of July, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the consumption of 
silk goods by this reduction in the cost of the material. Every throwing 
mill and every loom was put in constant employment, and a great in- 
crease was made in the number of these establishments. The number 
of throwing-mills in different parts of the country was raised from 175 
to 266, and the number of spindles from 780,000 to 1,180,000 ; yet, 
notwithstanding this additional productive power, it was not possible for 
the throwsters to keep pace with the demands of the weavers, who were 
frequently kept waiting during whole months for silk to enable them to 
complete the orders which they had in hand. 

This full tide of prosperity was checked by the commercial panic 
which occurred at the close of 1825; and as the admission of foreign- 
made silk goods first took place during a time of general depression, a 
great clamour was raised on the part of the home manufacturers against 
the relaxation, which was said to be the chief, if not the only cause of 
the distress that had overtaken the trade. This distress, however, soon 
passed away, so that in the year 1827 a larger quantity of silk was 
manufactured in this country than had ever before passed in an equal 
time through our looms. It is not by selecting a single year that a 
proper judgment can be formed upon such a subject, but the foregoing 
table, which details the importations of thirty-one years, ten of which 
were years of unqualified prohibition, is sufficiently extensive to afford 
means for deciding the degree of advantage which has attended the 
relaxation. It will be seen from this table, that, in the ten years pre- 
ceding 1824, the quantity of raw and thrown silk used by our manufac- 
turers amounted to 18,823,117 lbs., being an average of 1,882,311 lbs. 
per annum ; that, in the ten years immediately following the change of 
system, the quantity used was 36,780,009 lbs., or 3,678,001 Ibs. per 
annum, being an increase over the average of the former period of 95 
per cent.; and that, in the eleven years ending with 1844, the consump- 
tion was 43,588,386 lbs., or 3,962,580 lbs. per annum, being an increase 
of 110 per cent. upon the quantity used under the restrictive system. 

It is further remarkable that, notwithstanding the great increase in 
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the quantity of silk employed in our looms, the quantity of thrown 
silk imported has not at all augmented during the last sixty years, 
but, on the contrary, has sensibly diminished. The spur of competition 
has driven forward the manufacture in both its branches. Improved 
machinery has been introduced into our throwing-mills, the effect of 
which has been to lessen most materially the cost of the process; and, 
by the adoption and improvement of the ingenious machinery of 
Jacquard, our weavers are now enabled to produce fancy goods, the 
quality of which is, with a few exceptions of little importance, fully 
equal, and, as regards some sorts, superior, to the quality of goods made 
in France, although the cost of production is not yet reduced to the 
level of that country. 

‘he charge made by English throwsters, previous to 1824, for con- 
verting raw silk into organzine, was about 10s. per lb. At that time 
the duty imposed upon foreign organzine was 14s. 8d., or 9s. 2d. beyond 
the duty upon raw silk, and yet a much larger proportion of the material 
used in our silk looms was then thrown abroad than has since been the 
ease. In the ten years preceding 1824, it will be seen that the weight 
of thrown silk imported was equal to 232 per cent. of the weight of raw 
silk, whereas the quantity imported in this state of preparation during 
the ten years ending with 1844, has not exceeded 7% per cent. of the 
weight of the silk thrown in the mills of this country ; and at this time 
we are exporters of British thrown silk to Germany, thus proving the 
ability of our throwsters to meet their Continental rivals in third 
markets. 

Now that our throwsters have been for 20 years exposed to competi- 
tion with foreigners, they have succeeded in bringing down their charge 
from 10s. to from 3s. to 5s. per Ib., the rate depending upon the 
quality of the silk. The better the quality the lower the charge: a fact 
which arises chiefly from the throwster making good the waste which 
occurs in the process, and which is greatest when the quality of the silk 
is worst. 

When the prohibition to the importation of foreign silk goods was 
removed, a duty was imposed of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which was 
soon after altered to specific rates per pound, so calculated upon different 
kinds of goods as to be equal, in most cases, to 30 per cent. upon the 
presumed value, this rate being assumed as the maximum of protection 
which in any case it was desirable to afford to the English manufacturers. 
Apart from all considerations of a maximum as between the consumers 
and manufacturers in this country, however, it was found impossible to 
adopt any higher scale of protection, on account of the encouragement 
which would thereby be given to smugglers, and, in fact, while arrang- 
ing the specific duties chargeable on the weight of the goods, it was on 
this account found necessary to fix the rate upon plain goods on a scale 
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equal to no more than 25 per cent. on the value, while the higher per 
centage was retained upon other goods, the smuggler’s charge on which 
was higher. The reason why this charge was less upon plain than upon 
fancy fabrics was this—the latter, being made to answer the immediate 
demands of ever varying fashion, were required by the purchasers to be 
delivered to them without delay, while plain goods, which would be 
equally valuable at all times, could be kept back by the smuggler to a 
more favourable opportunity for eluding the government officers. 

For some time before and after the opening of our markets to the 
fabrics of other countries, it was firmly believed, and loudly asserted, by 
many persons experienced in the trade, that such a measure would bring 
certain ruin upon the silk manufacturers of England, who, being accus- 
tomed to work for only the higher ranks of society, had constantly 
experienced the evils attendant upon a limited market, and had been 
kept in dread of competition from without; the successful adventures of 
contraband dealers having, under such circumstances, been frequently 
productive of temporary stagnations, which involved the manufacturers 
and their workmen in distress. The experience of twenty years has now 
served to show how groundless were these fears; that by reducing the 
prices of their goods, which they were enabled to do through the reduc- 
tion of the duty and the improvements in their machinery, the market 
would be so extended as to include among their customers by far the 
larger part of the population ; and that, stimulated by the rivalry of 
foreign manufacturers, such improvements would be effected in the 
quality of our fabrics, as would fit them for successful competition with 
the most beautiful productions of foreign looms. It is strictly correct 
to assert, that with free permission to import upon even a high scale of 
duties, our silk manufacturers suffer less at present from foreign compe- 
tition, than they did in the days of prohibition, when the quantity of 
smuggled goods amounted to only a small proportion of that now legally 
imported. In 1810, when the smuggler’s difficulties were increased by 
the war, the quantity of contraband silks brought into consumption in 
this country was felt to be so injurious to the manufacturers, that they 
formed themselves into an association for the prevention of smuggling. 
Again, in 1818 and the following year, numerous petitions were pre- 
sented to Parliament by the silk-weavers of Spitalfields and of Coventry, 
complaining of this illegal competition, and stating that, by means of 
it, “The demand for manufactured goods had for some time past so de- 
creased, as to afford serious ground of alarm to the manufacturers, and 
to threaten the existence of the silk manufacture of this country.” In 
one of these petitions, it was stated, that operative weavers who used to 
earn from 30s. to 40s. per week, were at that time able to earn no more 
than 10s. or 11s. 


The fact last stated was by no means peculiar to the time embraced 
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in the petition. The system under which the trade had been regulated 
for more than half a century had familiarized the country with the 
complaints of the silk-weavers, who were constantly liable, on any 
change of fashion, to be thrown out of employment ; and the high rate 
of whose wages when fully employed, being unaccompanied by prudent 
preparation for a fall in wages, only served, by multiplying their wants, 
to render the reverse more distressing when it came. 

Since the year 1824, when the shackles were partially removed from 
the trade, the silk manufacture in all its branches has spread itself imto 
various districts, and is conducted upon a scale, and according to prin- 
ciples which admit of so great a degree of economy, as not only to place 
the products of our silk looms within the reach of the humbler classes 
of the community in this country, but to enable us successfully to com- 
pete in other markets with goods produced in foreign countries. The 
important reduction in the duties upon foreign silk goods, which, while 
these pages are going through the press, has been brought forward by 
the government, must tend to a further improvement in the same direc- 
tion. The declared value of British manufactured silk goods exported 
from the United Kingdom in each year since 1820, has been as 
follows :— 


Years. fs Years, £. Years. £. 
1820 Silstoo 1829 267,931 1837 503 ,673 
1821 374,473 1830 521,010 1838 777,280 
1822 381,703 1831 578,874 1839 868,118 
1823 351,409 1832 529,990 1840 792,648 
1824 442,596 1833 737,404 1841 788,894 
1825 296,736 1834 636,419 1842 590,189 
1826 168,801 1835 972,031 1843 667,952 
1827 236 , 344 1836 917,822 1844 736,455 
1828 255,870 


It is, perhaps, not the least surprising of the effects which have fol- 
lowed the total alteration of our system in regard to this manufacture, 
that this country now regularly exports silk goods to a considerable 
value to France: these exports amounted, in 


Ei £, 
1831 to 43,462, and were ,(1842 to 181,924 
1832 , 75,187] increased {1si3 »» 148,292 
1833 ,, 76,525 in 1844 4, 159,680 


forming nearly three-fifths of the exports of those goods made to the 
whole of Europe. The most considerable part of our export of silks is 
made to our North American Colonies, the West India Islands, and the 
United States of America. 

The number of silk-mills in the townships of Manchester and Salford, 
which in 1820 was no more than five, had increased, in 1832, to sixteen. 

The following table, given on the authority of the Inspectors of Fac- 
tories, will show the number and distribution of silk factories, and the 


pee of persons employed in them at the beginning of 1835, and in 
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Statement of the Number and Power of Silk Factories in operation in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, with the Number and Ages of Persons employed therein in the Year 1839. 


a 


England. Wales. | Scotland. Ireland. |; Onited Kingdom. 
ft 4 if 

Mills at work . . . 263 oe 5. Br: | 268 

79 eCMply. «x. © 23 oe os a | 23 

—— —'- ata 

E HP Ee HAP.) B.S. P| be Eee E ) Se 
Steam Power . . - PA al PCX0E bal lacrcel accel Gel Le eie || oo] oc 207 | 2,457 
Water Power . . . 109 GOD 125 Viceen tfletetio: Al” Fopelaal (aia om | esate 109 |, 922 
M F Me| Be {Me} Be | Mor Beh Mt F 
| 
Persons under 10 years. | 1,028 | 1,457 | -. | -- | 3] 4 - | £ O31 |=1,461 
10 tomes FSG |e 54 alere lence ome » 7789 | 1,169 
5g Toy Sal eter: 795"! Olerhi et eal ae 1S ere aa Re Oa eee 
Weal eel an 75D) tale SO7. |Soce lcm) (eo sh Oven ae cralieeend| 4b 257 101) a64! 
Pe kG sy Ue pe | als OOS lle S be cent Weert aloo: MOC liters | 1-038 | 1,898 
+ UeNwllas yc HiGITA | ales Ogee a tovete I eucti (eLOva ee Dil teroiar Over cant 802 | 1,716 
Sa er el G teen BB [eel 72tol—enenn| rcp Mel Delle 47s aestelel iette mim OT sine 7ALO: 
C 26 917 oe & 39s) sis5a3 | cs| ae + Sth SOME e 8 | 406 Hie as 
ap AP \ ca a $411,460 | . Ft ae) 11 [S440] eel oa. ded a6 Tet, oe 
rs Ue tlt CG 290 | 1,409 | . fe OO A Sian er emn aks | 299 | 1,457 
sp Lens 40 Mee ec 248 | 1,280 | .- | .. Soe Snilbes cll ubenebell 256 | 1,323 
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Total. . |10,647 [22,823 | .. | .. |216 1547| .. | .. 10,868 |23,370 
——~ a al \|——<—<$—$— 7 
33,470 763 | 34, 233 
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Except in the preliminary branch of the manufacture—throwing— 
it has not hitherto been found practicable to apply machinery to any 
great extent for simplifying the processes of manufacturing the finer 
kinds of silk goods, or for economizing the cost of their production. 
For this reason, the improvements effected in the quality of silken 
fabrics are more the result of individual effort, than the improvements 
in those other branches of manufacture to which mechanical invention 
has been so successfully applied in this country. Among the causes to 
which the continued superiority of French silk weavers, in some articles 
of their manufacture, must be attributed, may be instanced the kind of 
education which they receive, and by means of which so many among 
those who are engaged in the labour of weaving—an operation which 
among us is mere drudgery—are enabled to contribute to the perfect- 
ing of their art, by the invention of new patterns. As regards the 
texture only of silk fabrics, English-made goods are now fully equal to 
the best that are produced by our neighbours. The greater cheapness 
of the necessaries of life in France, as compared with England, gives an 
advantage, in point of price, to the French weaver over his English com- 
petitor; and this advantage is of course the greater in those descrip- 
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tions of goods into the cost of which labour enters in the greatest pro- 
portion—such as gauzes, and other light and fancy fabrics. We have 
seen, however, that as regards other kinds of silk goods, our manufac- 
turers are already enabled to compete with their formidable rivals in 
markets which are equally open to both, and that we are, in fact, ex- 
porting continually the produce of our silk-looms to France itself. 

It will scarcely be affirmed that, in this respect, the manufacturers of 
England would have stood in so advantageous a position, had the old 
prohibitory system been maintained. Up to the very moment of the 
legal admission of foreign silk goods no improvement was perceptible in 
the quality or fashion of our own; by the most cursory glance, the dif- 
ference between the fabrics could be distinguished, and yet, notwith- 
standing the facility thus afforded for the detection of contraband goods, 
the ingenuity of the smuggler was at all times successful to insure their 
introduction ; and this irregular competition was the more ruinous, as 
the foreign goods had not been subjected, in the country of manufac- 
ture, to the heavy impost then placed upon the raw material in England. 
It was a bold measure on the part of the government of that day, in the 
face of so much prejudice as existed, to remove the prohibition to 
import foreign silk goods, which prohibition had always been declared 
indispensable to the existence of the manufacture in England. The 
good effect of the change was made immediately apparent by the in- 
creased quantity of the material employed ; and at the present time it 
may be affirmed that, through the extension of the use of silks to nearly 
all classes, the manufacture is rendered in a great measure safe from 
the ruin with which it was formerly threatened at every change of 
fashion. Its condition would long since have been still more favourable 
if, instead of the enormous protecting duty of 30 per cent. imposed upon 
the importation of foreign silk goods, a reasonable rate of duty had 
been adopted; and even if our silk manufacturers had been left without 
the so-called “protection” of any duty at all, there does not appear 
reason to doubt that it would not only have stood its ground among our 
principal branches of industry, but that the skill of our artisans would 
have enabled them successfully to rival those of other countries. 

If there be any foundation for this assertion, the existing ‘‘ protection” 
must be considered exceedingly costly to the nation. It enhances by 
the whole rate of the import duty the price of all the goods made at 
home, and is therefore equal to a yearly tax of nearly four millions of 
money levied upon the community without yielding any proportionate 
advantage to the Exchequer, or even to the trade for the supposed 
benefit of which it is kept up. That English-made silk goods are 
actually dearer by all the amount of the duty than the like goods of 
foreign make, is proved by the fact of large importations of such goods 
being made from abroad. That but for the enervating effect of the 
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protection they need be dearer, it would be very difficult to show. We 
have the raw material, one quality with another, as cheap as our rivals 
can procure it. We have better machinery, capital in abundance, and 
manufacturing skill and commercial combinations which, applied to un- 
protected branches of industry, set those of all other countries at defiance. 
If we are behind them in any respect, it is in the possession of taste in 
the invention of patterns and the combination of colours; but that this 
want of taste is not inherent in the people, is proved by the fact, that 
the handsomer imported designs of the French manufacturers are always, 
as soon as seen, preferred to our own. Make it apparent to the English 
manufacturer that he must enter the field of competition on equal terms 
with his rival, and this disadvantage would soon be overcome. 

There is another great evil attendant upon the present high rates of 
duty. These rates being beyond the cost of smuggling, a very large 
proportion of the silk goods shipped from France for England have 
uniformly found their way into use without passing through the Custom 
House. The following statement shows the extent to which this con- 
traband trade has been carried on since the markets of England were 
opened to foreign manufacturers. In the course of seventeen years, 
from 1827 to 1843, fifty parts in one hundred of the silk goods shipped 


from France to England have been smuggled. 


Entered at Quantity Centesimal 
Exported Custom shipped more Proportions. 
Years. | from France} Houses in than 
to England. England. entered. Not 
2 * Entered. entered, 
lbs, Ibs. lbs. 
1827 224,880 104,040 120,840 46°26 53°74 
1828 335,051 156,216 178, 835 46°62 53°38 


1829 211,842 115,918 95,924 54°72 45°28 
1830 289,034 119,826 169 , 208 41°45 58°55 
1831 303,642 149,187 154,455 49°13 50°87 
1832 312,877 146,665 166,212 46°87 53°13 
1833 351,085 148,196 202,889 42°21 57°79 
1834 317,508 175,562 141,946 55°29 44°7] 
1835 298,780 168,772 130,008 56°45 43°55 
1836 283 , 646 VPS 77 103,669 63°45 36°55 
1837 268,164 166,723 101,441 62°17 37°83 
1838 393,085 244,626 148,459 62°23 37°77 
1839 505,236 255,245 249,991 50°52 49°48 
1840 625,317 267,477 357,840 42°77 57°23 
184] 624,269 254,120 370,149 40°70 59°30 
1842 503 ,278 250,306 252,972 49°73 50° 27 
1843 484,438 276,256 208,182 57°02 42°98 


6,332,132 3,179,112 13,153,020 50°20 49-80 


a a ea at pee la tat sheeted 


The duty received on 3,173,676 lbs. of silk manufactures during the 
above 17 years amounted to 3,136,091/., which is at the rate of 19s, 9d. 
per lb. During the same period the regular importations from France 
amounted to 3,179,112 Ibs. weight, which is about equal to the whole 
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quantity on which duty was paid. The sum received, if collected upon 
the whole quantity shipped from France to England, would have been 
equal to a very small fraction less than 10s. per Ib. The trade of the 
smuggler would, in all probability, have been prevented, as regards 
silk goods, if the duty had been fixed at 10s. per Ib., which would still 
have been a very high protecting duty, and the revenue would have 
been as great at the lower as it has proved at the higher rate, while the 
gain to the consumers in England would have been 9s. 9d. per lb. in the 
price of the manufactures produced and imported. These have amounted 
to 79,217,862 lbs., including all qualities, which gives a sum of 
388,618,7087. lost to the great bulk of the community in 17 years, 
through the operation of excessive duties placed for the supposed benefit 
of only one branch of manufactures, and which those engaged in it haye 
continually declared to be in a condition of adversity. 


The lien manufacture has very long been prosecuted in England, 
and about the end of the seventeenth century was indirectly encouraged 
in Ireland by an act of legislative oppression, such as it would not be 
possible to enforce in this country at the present day. 

The woollen manufacturers of England, alarmed at the rapid progress 
then bemg made in Ireland in that branch of industry, induced the 
Houses of Parliament to interfere with the king (William III.) for its 
suppression. In his answer to their address, the king made the follow- 
ing promise :—‘‘ I shall do all that in me lies to discourage the woollen 
manufacture in Ireland, and encourage the linen manufacture, and to 
promote the trade of England.” Nor was this an empty promise. 
Through the interference of the king with the Irish Houses of Parlia- 
ment, an Act was passed prohibiting the exportation of all woollen 
goods from Ireland, except to England; an exception which could not 
operate to the relief of the Irish manufacturer, since prohibitory duties 
were already laid against their importation into this country. 

As some compensation for this act of injustice, various regulations 
were at different times made for the encouragement of the linen manu- 
facture in Ireland; although it is doubted whether those regulations 
have, in reality, effected anything towards the establishment of the 
manufacture upon a healthy footing. Among other modes of encourage- 
ment, a bounty was paid upon the exportation of linen from Ireland, 
which was in force for more than a century, and ceased only in 1830. 

It is not possible to trace, with any certainty, the growth of the linen 
manufacture in either part of the kingdom. Cotton and silk being 
productions of foreign growth, the quantities which pass through our 
custom-houses form, of course, a correct measure of the growth of those 
manufactures as far as quantity is concerned; but flax is a production 
of our own soil, as well as an article of foreign cla a and the 

qs 
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quantity imported from abroad gives therefore only an imperfect test of 
the quantity of linen produced in our looms. ‘The immense extension 
of our cotton fabrics has necessarily limited the growth of our linen 
manufacture, yet there are many reasons for believing that it has, not- 
withstanding, been considerable. 2 

The following table will show the quantities of linen goods which 
were exported from Ireland in different years, from 1800 to 1825; sub- 
sequently to which year no account has been taken at the custom- 
houses of either England or Ireland, of the commercial intercourse 
between the two parts of the kingdom. 


Years, To Great Britain. | To Foreign Parts. Total. 
Yards. Yards, 

1800 31,978,039 2,585,829 34,563,868 
1802 33 , 246 ,943 2,368,911 385,615,854 
1804 39,837,101 3,303,528 | 43,140,629 
1806 35, 245, 280 3,880,961 39,126,241 
1808 41,958,719 2,033,367 43,992,086 
1810 382,584,545 4,313,725 36,898, 270 : 
1812 33,320,767 2,524,686 35,845,453 
1814 39,539,443 3,463,783 43,003 , 226 
1815 37,986,359 5,496, 206 43,482,565 
1816 42,330,118 3,299,511 45,729,629 
1817 50,288,842 5,941,733 56,230,575 
1818 44,746,354 6,178,954 50,925,308 
1819 34,957,396 2,683,855 37,641,251 
1820 40,318,270 3,294,948 43,613,218 
1821 45,519,509 4,011,630 49,531,139 
1822 43,226,710 3,374,993 46,601,703 
1823 48,066,591 3,169,006 51,235,597 
1824 46,466,950 3,026,427 | 49,493,377 
1825 52,559,678 2,553,587 55,113,265 


It will be seen from the next statement, ‘that a large proportion of 
the exports of linen from Ireland to Great Britain has been re-exported 
to foreign countries. 


British and Irish Ianen and Sailcloth exported from the United Kingdom, in each year 
from 1820 to 1833. 


b British Trish itis i 
Years. Linen. Linen. Sutleloth : staan ; 
Yards. Yards. | Ells. Ells, 
1820 24,066,914 12,455,419 1,226,335 18,117 
1821 28,199,765 15,408 , 561 1,339,164 12,153 
1822 33,762,229 15,931,939 1,259,919 16,039 
1823 34,624,512 16,765,928 1,206,715 32,239 
1824 43,879 .893 17,933,195 1,593,291 66,185 
1825 33,643,655 16,023, 268 1,879, 506 51,104 
1826 23,619,428 10,868,407 4,343,924 55,178 
1827 38 , 280,766 14,022,496 2,211,529 52,413 
1828 44,555,341 11,924,603 2,962,393 83,903 
1829 43,499,268 11,924,918 1,768,093 51,256 
1830 46,232,243 13,244,269 1,922,211 32,550 
1831 50,799,723 14,738,358 2,928,464 28,185 
1832 387,347,193 9,960,347 2,182,367 41,150 
1833 51,393,420 9,561,277 2,229,777 48 ,035 
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The accounts subsequent to 1833 do not distinguish Irish from 
British linens. The exports from the United Kingdom from 1834 to 
1844 of all kinds of linen goods, and of flax yarn, have been as 
follows :— 


Linen exported from the United Kingdom in each Year, from 1834 to 1844. 


Entered by the Yard. Thread, Linen Yarn. 
Years. |_ Tapes, and Total Declared 
ok ae Small Wares, " Value. 
eclare! Declared J Declared 
Yards, Vale! Vale Pounds. Valle! 
£ £ £ £ 


1834 | 67,834,305 | 2,357,991 | 85,355 1,533,325 | 136,312 | 2,579,658 
1835 | 77,977,089 | 2,893,139 | 99,004 2,611,215 | 216,635 | 3,208,778 
1836 | 82,088,760 | 3,238,031 | 88,294 4,574,504 | 318,772 | 3,645,097 
1837 | 58,426,333 | 2,063,425 | 64,020 8,373,100 | 479,307 | 2,606,752 
1838 | 77,195,894 | 2,717,979 | 102,293 | 14,923,829 | 746,163 | 3,566,435 
1839 | 85,256,542 | 3,292,220 | 122,747 | 16,314,615 | 818,485 | 4,233,452 
1840 | 89,373,431 | 3,194,827 | 111,261 | 17,733,575 | 822,876 | 4,128,964 
1841 | 90,321,761 | 3,200,467 | 147,088 | 25,220,290 | 972,466 | 4,320,021 
1842 | 69,232,682 | 2,217,373 | 129,376 | 29,490,987 {1,025,551 | 3,372,300 
1843 | 84,172,585 | 2,615,566 | 187,657 | 23,358,352 | 898,829 | 3,702,052 
1844 | 91,283,754 | 2,801,609 | 223,191 | 25,970,569 |1,050,676 | 4,075,476 


Within the last few years the proportion of Irish linen shipped from 
England has been continually increasing, owing to the greater facility 
of intercourse offered by steam vessels, which occasions a larger por- 
tion of the general export trade of the United Kingdom to be carried 
on from the ports of England. 

The estimated value of linen goods sold in the different linen markets 
of Ireland, in each of the years from 1821 to 1824, was stated as fol- 
lows, on the authority of the inspectors appointed by the Linen Board 
in Dublin, and the statement was given in the Appendix to the Report 
upon the linen manufacture of Ireland, made by a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1825. There is not any document in existence 
which brings this information down to a later date. 


1821 1822 1823 1824 
£. Ect ee ET A mS d, ee Sona, 
Ulster. . | 2,066,122 16 8 | 2,127,529 16 4 1,968,180 16 6 2,109,309 10 2 
Leinster . 285,354 14 9 336,698 12 0 207,638 18 3 192,888 4 9 
Munster . | 68,870 13 9 82,202 13 1 95,195 8 3 110,421 03 
Connaught 117,664 14 0 130,914 7 4 140,856 13 5 168,090 97 
2,538,012 19 2.| 2,677,345 8 9 2,411,871 16 5 | 2,580,709 4 9 


eg a a a ay ea a ae 

It was not until quite the end of the last century that flax spimning- 
mills were first erected in the north of England and in Scotland. Be- 
fore that time the operation of spinning was altogether performed by 
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women in their own dwellings. Up to 1814 the yarn spun in mills was 
sold to weavers, or to dedlevs, who acted as middle men between the 
spinners and weavers; but at the date last mentioned, some spinners 
became_also manufacturers of linen. It was at a still more recent 
period that power-weaving was applied to the making of linen fabrics 
in England and Scotland, and up to the present moment flax-spinning 
machinery has not been established in Ireland upon a scale suffi- 
ciently large to supply the looms of that country, to which consider- 
able quantities of linen yarn are sent from the spinning mills of 


Yorkshire. 
In Scotland, this branch of manufacture was comparatively small be- 


fore the peace in 1815. The town and neighbourhood of Dundee has 
been the scene of a most remarkable increase in the linen manufacture 
since the time just mentioned. In 1814, the quantity of flax imported 
into that town for use in the manufactories did not exceed 3000 tons, 
but in the year which ended 31st May, 1831, the import was more than 
15,000 tons, besides upwards of 3000 tons of hemp. ‘The continued 
progress of the manufacture in this district is shown by the fact that, in 
the year ending 31st May, 1838, the imports had further increased. to 
18,777 tons of flax, and 3,380 tons of hemp. The quantity of linen, 
sailcloth, and bagging, into which this material was made, and which 
was shipped from Dundee in the same year, amounted to 60,000,000 
yards, being probably equal to the entire shipments made from the whole 
of Ireland. 

The improvements made in the flax-spinning machinery in this coun- 
try are rendered sufficiently apparent by the following statement, taken 
from the Official Tables of Revenue, Population, &c. of the United 
Kingdom (Part III., page 395), in which volume it was inserted on the 
authority of the oldest and largest establishment for flax-spinning and 
weaving in Leeds. 


Statement of the Prices of Linen Yarn, and of Canvas (No. 37); and of the Wages 
paid at Leeds for Weaving the same, in each Year, from 1818 to 1832, inclusive. 
aS OI RR TS 2 ee ee 


1813 | 1814 | 1815 | 1816 | 1817 | 181s | 1819 


YL°d | VdeV) 1e4 1192) V4 | 11-3°P pet 


Average Size of an Average Bundle 
of Yarn, Ppa | in leas of 300 
yds. per Ib, . 


s. dfs. -d.js. dis. dls. 'd.ls. “Ve a 
Average Selling Price of such Bete} 28 6 129 5 Pt al ale 
age Bundle of Varn 27 7 (2k © |19 10/21 4 {18 10 
Wages of Weaving a piece of cond 
vas, No. 37, 36 inches wide, 16 
threads warp, 17 weft, per inch 
Ses. Price of a Pieee of y Caneh 
0. 37. 


1 huanioliog sad y tle saa! alinalige Nal idan aA aly ou 


28°12 8") 2 OF Bako Ga tomes no. 9 


30 0 |30 0/28 0 /22 0 j20 6 [21 .3 123 0 
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Statement of the Prices of Linen Yarn, §c.—continued. 
TT ee, 
1820 | 1821 | 1822 | 1823 | 1824 | 1825 | 1826 


of Yarn, estimated in leas of 300 


Average Size of an Average Bundle 
11°3 | 12°4 | 12°6 | 12°9 | 17°4 | 21°5 | 19-5 
yds. per Ib. . 


& 


Sopa Set Su8 dl Salon, daless aud. 
Average Selling Price of such iow P 
age Bundle of Yarn ‘ LZ ZG, 2 lLG 8,115.71 138 6 14 4 


Wages of Weaving a piece of ° 


_ 
~w 2 
for) 


vas, No. 37, 36 inches wide, 16 
threads warp, 17 weft, per inch 
Selling Price of a Rigen of FARA 


No. 37 


Average Size of an Average Bundle 
of Yarn, estimated in leas of 300 -| 20°9 | 22°5 | 25° 26°60) 27°63) 81°54) Sie k 
yds. per Ib. 
89 Gis ddl igs, adel) 82 ASst adi sod. \tse0 di 


Average Selling Price of such Aver- 
age Bundle oF Yarn | 

Wages of Weaving a piece of Can- 
vass, No. 37, 36 inches wide, | 
threads warp, 17 weft, per inch 

Selling Price of a ee of Seva) 


j Il 0/18 6 |18 O 
Notgia i ee LGM laa Om Koa Ovni ORES 


Statement of the Weekly Rate of Wages paid in a Flax Spinning Mill near Leeds, in the 


Year 1832. 
Average. Average. 
Sth Saeae he 
66 Children, 9 to 11 years old 3 14 100 Persons 17 yearsold . 5 10% 
160s ae | Titel: ig 48 s08n} ,, 18 J s gl 6 
144 ” 13 op - 38 OF 58 > 19 7 4 
2 ae 14 = a oe 450° ;, 20 . 7 98 
113 15 is oo ae 5 21 . 8 28 
99 Persons, 16 5 sik Set t6 Fy 21 and upwards - 16 72 


The above rates had been nearly stationary during the preceding 
twenty years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that the length of a pound of 
yarn of average fineness, was in 1813 and 1814 only 3, 330 yards, and 
that in 1833 yarn of ihe average quality contained 11,170 yards. 
During that time the price of eacli average yarn had ‘fallen from 
29s. 5d. to 10s. 9d. per bundle ; so that, taking the quantity into the 
account, the price of yarn has fallen in twenty years to one- -ninth of the 
price which it bore at the close of the war, the price of the raw material 
having fallen in the same time about one-half. 

The improvements made in the operation of flax-spinning in England 
are rendered apparent in a very important manner, by the fact that we 
are now large exporters of linen-yarn to Ireland, and even to France : 
the earliest shipments to the latter country were made in 1833, and 
amounted to only 76,512 lbs., but the quantity rapidly increased until 
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1842, when it reached 22,202,292 Ibs. In that year the French govern- 
ment, yielding to the representations of their flax-spimners, materially 
raised the rates of import duty, and our declared exports fell to 
13,824,285 Ibs. in 1843, and 13,546,757 lbs. in 1844. There is reason to 
believe that the services of the smuggler have heen engaged for making 
good in part the difference in the quantity, and it is quite certain that 
the linen manufacture of France has suffered very seriously from the 
increased price of their material, which has diminished their export 
trade in linen goods, and limited their sales at home. This export of 
linen yarn is a new branch of trade, for which we are altogether indebted 
to the perfection of our spinning machinery. This country had _pre- 
viously been a constant importer of linen-yarn, but there is at present 
every appearance of this state of things being entirely changed. So 
recently as 1827 our weavers used very nearly four millions of pounds 
of foreign yarn, but in each subsequent year this quantity has been dimi- 
nished, until in 1834 it amounted only to about one million and a-half 
of pounds, and in 1844 hardly exceeded one million of pounds. Our 
principal foreign customer for linen fabrics is the United States of 
America: the exports to that country in 1844 amounted to 27,811,411 
yards, the declared value of which was 872,414. 

The following table exhibits a considerable increase in the consump- 
tion of foreign-grown flax during the last ten or fifteen years ; but it 
is probable that the growth of the article in this country has, in the 
mean time, experienced some diminution. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the importations of flax do not afford any accurate test 
of the growth or extent of the manufacture. 


Years. Cwts. 

1820 376,170 

1821 491,582 | The duty payable during these years was at the rate of 
1822 607,540 101. 14s. 6d. per cwt. on dressed Flax, and 5d. on undressed 
1823 553,599 | Flax. 

1824 739,651 

1825 1,018,837 Duty reduced to 4d. per ewt. upon dressed and undressed. 
1826 697,488 Do. Sdn n 

1827 896 , 889 Do. > ie 7 

1828 882,289 } 

1829 909,709 

1830 955,112 

183] 918,883 

1832 984,869 

1833 1,112,190 | 

1834 794,272 

1835 742,665 | 

1836 1,511,428 Do. ld. p 

1837 993,654 

1838 1,615,905 

1839 1,216,811 

1840 1,256 ,322 

1841 1,338,213 | 

1842 1,130,312 

1843 1,422,992 | 

J 


1844 1,583,528 
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The finest kind of linen, known under the name of cambric, is im- 
ported by us from France. From 30,000 to 40,000 pieces of cambric, 
including pocket handkerchiefs, are every year introduced ; but it ap- 
pears probable that still further improvements in the spinning processes 
may be effected, which will enable our weavers to produce goods equal 
to any made in the looms of France; a circumstance which is now at 
least as probable as the fact would have appeared fifty years ago, that we 
should ever furnish the natives of India with the finest muslins, instead of 
being dependent upon their industry for the supply of our markets. 

The extent of that part of our linen manufacture which is conducted 
in factories, and which is the only part as to which statistical details are 
procurable, upon which full reliance can be placed, will be seen from 
the foregoing table (p. 233) compiled from returns made by the Inspec- 
tors of Factories, in 1835. 

Statement of the Number and Power of Flax Factories in operation in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, with the Number and Ages of Persons employed therein in the Year 1839. 


England. | Wales. Scotland. } Treland. United Kingdom. 

Mills at work | 169 si 183 | 40 392 

empty | 12 | 7 4 23 
etal EP. | E. |apP.. E | H.P | B ) cB E HP. 

a ==] we 2, | 
Steam Power} 123 | 3,134 | 160 | 3,350 | 32 928 || 315 | 7,412 
Water el 112} 1,181 91 | 1,495 | 37 [1,052 | 240 § 3,678 
M FE. M. FR. M | FE. M F | M F 
PERSONS © ——— ——- —— —_ - 
Under 10 yrs./ 130 98 : 22 | 16 . 9 152 123 
10 toll ,, 206 164 <% 22 36 | 3 14 231 214 
‘ne J 248 141 | 30 arti, = 3 22 281 200 
13) Sas 228 Mor set se 27 53, 12 41 267 299 
13,14 774 970 | .. | .. | 878 | 1,226] 350] 535 || 2,002 | 2,731 
14,15 x 65E | 1,108] .. | .. f 653] 1,017} 441 | 745 || 1,745 | 2,865 
15, 16 » 443 1,093). - | 391 1,049} 269] 627 || 1,103 | 2,769 
16 IF » 258 914} .. 7 ..f 216} 920} 179] 648 653 | 2,482 
17 18.4 153.| 902] ..|..| 434 903} 358] 552 454 | 2,357 
18*jlom| 145 | 949] .. | ..| 117] 1,121] 181 | 744 443 | 2,814 
19° 3120 4 99 || 803} ..|..| 80]1,015] 100| 434 279 | 2,352 
20 » 21» 114 672-| «2 + eb 08 942} 97} 518 |r 313 | 25132 
21 & upwards} 1,929 3,181 | .; ).. {2,037 | 4,834 + 988 [1,241 || 4,974 | 9,956 
Tee .  eoewhe jes Pal bres ieee a oa 
; 230 : ov | 4,758 13,169 ake 6,230 12,897 30,594 
16,573 17,907. . | . 9,011 43,491 


It will be observed, on examining the statements already given of the 
number and ages of persons employed in the cotton, woollen, flax, and 
silk factories respectively, throughout the kingdom, that the proportion 
of young persons employed in the silk-mills is much greater than it is 
in any of the other three branches, and that the proportion of adults is 
consequently much smaller. 
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The actual proportions in which persons of different ages were 
employed in each of these four branches of industry, in 1835 and 
1839, were as follows :-— 


Ages. Cotton. Woollen. Flax. Silk. 
(Sieh On | KE Aa a ond. 6°7 Ese 20°9 
K 2) 1g, PLO. « 9°3 12° LZ? 8°7 
nn ee oe 29°8 29°8 36°1 30°8 
Above 18 . Sy fe 51°5 48° 39°6 

100° 100° 100° 100 
Under 9 years . ue : a 2°80 
1839 Between 9 and 13 4°75 12:65 4°05 22°60 
Fo sls 37°52 39°59 44°00 84°19 
Above 18 de, OT LG 48°06 51°95 40°41 

100: 100° 100: 100° 


The proportions in which males and females were employed in 1835 
and 1839, were :— 


Cotton. Woollen. Flax. Silk. 
1835 1839 1835 1839 1835 1839 1835 1839 
Males . 45°7 43°5 52°5 48°5 31°2 29°6 32°2 OLe7 
Females 54°3 56°5 47:5 5)! sits) 68°8 70°4 66°8 68°3 
100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 


The imperfection of the returns of 1835, in regard to the mechanical 
power used in factories, did not allow of any precise calculations in re- 
gard to the proportions in which that power is used, as compared with 
the number of persons employed in each. branch. The following abstract 
contains all the information of this nature that can be gathered from 
the returns given, both in 1835 and 1839, in which latter year the state- 
ments are more complete :— 


1835 
Horse-power of x, \Number of 
‘ie Nuwece sl&diingites and Water of Horses | Pe90n8 
rei 0 umber Employe 
ee ae Picicues. Wheels, | Power Pee ete 
Face the Power pera Y | the Power 
tion nidt : | Em- | of whict 
4s eer aa Ley Total. | Steam, | Water. | Total. | ployed. e ame 
: — — —_— 
134,008 |80,698 172,605 
Cotton . 987 |1,000 479 |1,479 |27,433 6.575 34, d a 
Woollen - 740 "528 462 990 |10,300 | 4,703 15,003 13,536 | 46,685 
Flax | oj 9% 90 55 55 110 | 1,746 528 | 2,274 | 2,204 | 12,910 
Silk . 131 118 4] 159 | 1,348 332 | 1,675 | 1,460 | 18,390 
Total 1,948 1,701 /1,037 2,738 |40,822 12,138 |52,960 |47,898 250,590 
\ f 1839 
5 
| 674 lo 315 |46,827 12,977 | 59,804 |55,785 {259,385 
ito}. | LyOl9) jl O4n . ; 
vee oat 1,738 "888 1,207 |2,095 |17,398 10,406 27,804 25,564 | 86,446 
Flax 392 315 240 555 | 7,412 , 3,678 | 11,090 | 9,585 | 43,487 
Silk : ° 268 207 109 816 | 2,457 | 922 3,379 | 2,977 | 34,318 
Total 4,217 |3,051 2,230 |5,281 nee 27,983 eae 93,911 [428,686 


a en 
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From these figures it appears, that the number of persons employed 
for each mechanical horse-power at each period, was :— 


In Cotton Factories 
» Woollen  ,, 
» Flax is 
» suk 5 


. 


1815 


8 
nearly. 


1839 


5 hearly. 


The larger proportion in the silk mills might be expected, from the 
greater number of young persons employed therein. 

The progress of our textile manufactures during the period of four 
years will be apparent from the following statement of the increase or 
decrease in 1839, as compared with 1835, of the number of factories 
at work or empty, and of the number of persons employed therein, in 
each division of the United Kingdom :— 


Mills at work— 
Wool . 
Cotton 
Silkeyemare 
Flax. 

Mills empty— 
Wool . 


o Se etre: 


Cotton ; 
Sith. arse Fe 
Flax e ° 


Persons Em- 
PLOYED. 


Wool, &c.— 


Under 13 yrs. 


LS OMUS ess 

Above 18,, 

Lotalivunts 
Cotton— 


Under 13 yrs. 


13 to 18 ,, 

Above 18 ,, 

Total. . 
Silk— 


Under 13 yrs. 


HS) tO) U8 30 
Above 18 ,, 
Total . 
Flax— 


Under 13 yrs. 


13 to18 ,, 
Above 18 ,, 
Motal scars 


| 
England. Wales. Scotland. | Ireland. United Kingdom, 
Inc. Dec. Inc. | Dec.| Inc. Dec. Inc. | Dec Inc. Dec. 
343 G5 lees 22 ae lp eat 5 425 A 
526 oe S|) ee} as s 4 555 ‘ 
SO ullans : Ms 1 os 1 B301P. 
17 : : 13 : Toenees Aa |e 
A0ah we ese 5 sik nen Bodnar 63 i 
46 : pa |e 6 ie 1 ho 50 | etre 
t Bi ue at x” 1) ah 3 
TO 7 3 A ane 23 
re DO tAGi 74 tae be i i me ie eee 2,644 
11,573 ate ARNES |peccell TES le ce : 49 ||12,972 : 
35808) 3 2651 eal eOls ieee si 1152) aS Sk lee 
13,2327 e651 Avi sevieulh “ae os wi292AIT5, 162 | 4. 
ats NEBoO yh ga || 10 + 2,834 | .. 885 | .. 16,441 
HATES Yl Mige AVG cae Se Ola nts 94911) 5 6 31,822) 3 . 
22,268 Semi 7a SO4 ower 269 | .. ||23,870 Ai) 
36,085 | . 14152548 cle 826 | .. ||89,251 te 
im Bt1 PLES Rhee ag CMO esr il jay 355 
2,255 ; : P50 ae oo (25 || D-osompar? 
1,664 : 3 . | 69 A se | 220 -1,71b | oy. 
3,608 | . : V7 ae os (49 1135686 | a 
ve 13641 lose su Wey WS she ee BORG ‘tr, 3.449 
1,131 S ++ | e+ (8,180 | .. (2,803|.. | 7,114] .. 
g90} .. e+ | ss 12,880 | .. (2,769 | .. |] 6,589 | .. 
380 - oo | sie [4488 |... 15,336 | .. 110,204] .. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MEASN (URC AN@ 7D. Runs: 


Woven Fasrics. 


Progress in various Foreign Countries. 


France— Woollen manufacture — Imports and production of wool— Protection against 
foreign manufactures—Cotton manufacture—Disadvantages through the duties on 
foreign coal and iron—Extent of manufacture—Quantity of cotton imported since 1787 
—Export of woollen and cotton goods—Silk manufacture—Its extent and progress— 
Exports—-Germany—Cotton manufactures—Prussian commercial league—Russia— 
Swiss Cantons, 


Havrne thus inquired into the progress of this nation, as regards one 
great class of its manufactures,—woven fabrics, it may be desirable to 
see in what degree other countries have kept pace with us in the de- 
velopment of the same branch of industry. The materials for such an 
inquiry are generally scanty and unsatisfactory. Statements are, in- 
deed, frequently put forward to the world from various quarters with an 
air of confidence, which pretend to give the most ample information 
upon different branches of this subject, but every one who has been ac- 
customed to collate and compare those statements, has generally found 
reason to distrust their correctness. It is but seldom, indeed, that do- 
cuments of this kind are furnished upon competent authority; and 
where this is wanting, it will always be more safe for the inquirer to 
depend rather upon collateral circumstances, as to the truth of which 
no doubt exists, than to rely upon unsupported assertions, however 
plausibly they may be offered. 

The French Government, urged to an alteration of the restrictive 
system, by which it has sought to foster its manufactures, was induced 
a few years since to institute an inquiry into the past and present 
effects of that system, and in the course of that inquiry collected to- 
gether some documents which bear the stamp of authenticity, and 
which may therefore be used with confidence in the comparison which 
it is proposed to make, as to the manufacturing progress of France and 
England. A considerable number of authentic statements of the same 
nature have also been collected, with great industry, by Dr. Bowring, 
and presented to Parliament in his interesting reports on the commer- 
cial relations of the two countries; and in recent years, the French 
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Government has published very ample statements of the trade of the 
kingdom, so that it will hardly be necessary to have recourse to any 
unofficial statement in this part of our inquiry. 

The woollen manufacture has long been one of the staples of France, 
and the excellent quality of French cloths has been generally acknow- 
ledged. In some branches of the manufacture the French clothiers have 
maken the lead; and to this day their finer woollens find a market in 
every quarter of the globe. Under these circumstances, there can be 
no doubt that the quantity of woollen cloth manufactured in France 
has increased with the growth of the population ; and it appears from a 
table inserted in the recent ‘“ Enquéte,” published by the French go- 
vernment, that the quantity of these goods exported has also materially 
increased during the last half century. These facts are shown by the 
following statement of the quantity and value of wool imported, and of 
woollen goods exported, in the years 1787-8 and 9, and im each year 
from 1812 to 1843 :— 


Wool Imported. Woollens Exported. 
YEARS. 
Weight. | Value. Weight. | Value. 
Kilogrammes. Francs. Kilogrammes. Francs. 
1787 7,842,085 14,391,500 le 21,811,900 
1788 6,780,747 13,544,400 +e | 23,560,200 
1789 6,860,087 17,061,000 oe 25,709,000 


1812 7,308,380 30,627,885 | 1,761,281 | 38,303,193 
1813 5,354,455. 20,303,973 | 1,289,517 | 27,539,642 
1814 1,832,472 ) 7,699,057 700,843 | 13,711,202 
1815 2,431,269 5,348,792 | 1,336,801 | 38,662;677 
1816 5,785,675 | 8,266,084 | 2,202,368 | 68,007,529 
1817 5,612,891 16,015,862 | 1,508,012 | 49,862,593 
1818 9,854,231 | 25,169,916 | 1,889,818 | 44,971,455 
5,428,420 | 10,612,687 | 1,350,795 | 40,615, 461 
1820 4,912,291 | 8,350,895 | 1,494,137 | 48,383,660 
| 11,690,828 | 1,369,746 | 39,750,591 
| 15,500,142.| 1,101,615 | 40,528,113 
1823 5,481,659 | 9,318,820 | 1,018,261 | 33,082,211 
1824 4,409,956 | 7,496,925 | 1,141,268 | 36,436,512 
1825 4,639,108 | 7,886,484 | 1,182,929 | 37,821,130 
1826 6,435,228 | 10,939,887 982,849 | 29,848,406 
1827 7,381,857 11,130,922 | 1,029,100 | 27,369,125 
1828 7,586,889 | 13,390,515 | 1,058,922 | 30,025,776 
1829 5,749,194 | 9,275,611 | 1,196,744 | 31,606,464 
1830 7,214,939 12,871,932 | 1,029,472 | 27,690,138 
1831 | 3,836,207 | 5,253,089 | 1,050,457 | 28,088,716 
1832 4,621,594 | 7,861,821 | 1,434,026 | 36,306,600 
1833 9,305,702 19,139,629 | 1,546,991 | 38,098,047 
1834 9,220,595 | 17,914,818 | 1,542,247 | 39,437,014 
1835 | 14,844,536 | 34,218,973 | 1,576,208 | 38,366,902 
1886 | 14,165,512 31,890,637 | 2,018,292 | 49,187,968 
1837 9,999,465 18,997,429 | 1,670,772 | 43,428,066 
1838 | 14,926,078 34,177,544 | 2,297,741 | 64,400,460 
1839 | 13,612,180 31,937,089 | 2,299,056 | 60,588,294 
1840 | 13,456,341 29,987,249 | 2,325,771 | 61,072,105 
1841 | 20,323,741 | 45,897,373 | 2,511,458 | 64,595,741 
1842 | 20,951,769 49,240,862 | 2,402,643 | 63,169,108 
1843 | 20,603,370 | 49,807 776 | 2,566,551 | 78,910,547 
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To enable the French clothiers to compete successfully with us in 
foreign markets, a bounty on exportation is paid by the government 
equal to 133 per cent. on the value; which payment is calculated to be 
equal to the duty imposed upon foreign wool, for the supposed benefit 
of the agriculturists of that country. The design of that duty was to 
raise the price of wool of native growth; and it was thence thought 
necessary to protect the manufacturers against the competition of coun- 
tries where the raw material is cheaper, by prohibiting the importation 
of woollen cloths. It may be useful to inquire, in a few words, what 
has been the effect of this double protection. 

It is admitted in the reply made by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Carcassone, in November, 1834, to the circular letter addressed by the 
Minister of Commerce to different commercial bodies, in September of 
that year, that the immediate effect of the imposition of the duty of 83 
per cent. on foreign wool proved the very contrary of that which was 
intended ; that, in fact, it lowered the price of native wool from 12 to 
15 per cent., which reduction progressively increased, until in 1832 the 
diminution of value amounted to 25 per cent. The duty has since been 
reduced to 22 per cent., but without in any respect influencing the 
price of French-grown wool. ‘The reason for this result, so contrary to 
the intentions of the legislature, has been thus given :—“ Foreign ma- 
nufacturers, no longer meeting the competition of French buyers in the 
countries of production, have been able to buy their material of manu- 
facture, at cheaper rates, and consequently have afforded their goods to 
foreign consumers, previously supplied by France, at a proportionate 
reduction of price. Deprived of wool of the fine qualities necessary for 
producing the cloth which before had been made by them for exporta- 
tion, the French clothiers have had their market limited chiefly to their 
own country ; one consequence of which has been, that their purchases 
of native wool have been diminished, by the quantity formerly mixed 
with foreign wool for the production of the cloths exported.” Accord- 
ing to this view, it was not likely that the growers of wool should be 
benefited by the duty imposed for their encouragement, and this opinien 
has been fully borne out by the fact, as already stated. ‘That the ma- 
nufacturers have not, on their part, profited by the prohibition of foreign 
woollens, is rendered fully evident by the constant complaints which 
they have made of a falling off in their trade. : 

In 1814 protection was continued to the manufacturers, with the un- 
derstanding that the prohibition should remain for no longer than two 
years ; that time being considered, under the altered circumstances of 
the commercial world, necessary for the establishment of their pros- 
perity. ‘Twenty years of strict monopoly have since passed, and the 
complaints of the manufacturers are as pressing as they were in 1814. 
The reason for this continued state of adversity in regard to branches of 
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industry for which France enjoys every facility, is thus stated in the 
report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring, on the commercial relations 
between France and England. ‘‘ Raw produce being protected, at the 
demand of the French producer, and all articles necessary to existence 
at the demand of the French agriculturist, high prices have lessened 
consumption, while the external demand has been considerably dimi- 
nished. There are scarcely any protected articles in which France can 
now sustain a competition with other countries ; and the improvement 
resulting from competition, which is as valuable to the manufacturer 
as it is to the public at large, is completely checked. The manu- 
facturers themselves, however, have in their turn become the victims ; 
for protection does, in fact, destroy the very market which it intends 
to monopolize. It has introduced great distress among six millions 
of inhabitants of the wine districts, who would naturally be large 
consumers of home produce. In France the agricultural is by far the 
most numerous class; and if the sale of their produce is prevented 
by the exclusion of what other countries have to offer in payment, the 
means of ultimately dealing with the manufacturer are destroyed. 
To whatever article inquiry is directed, the results will be found 
analogous.” 

The cotton manufacture in France labours under a considerable 
natural disadvantage as compared with that branch of industry in Eng- 
land, arising from the comparatively high price of fuel. Another cir- 
cumstance, equally unfavourable to the French manufacturer, is the 
high price of iron, and consequently of machinery. ‘The first of these 
evils is aggravated by the imposition of a duty on the introduction of 
coals into that country, for the protection of the owners of forests ; and 
the dearness of iron is chiefly occasioned by a similar fiscal absurdity, 
for the advantage, first, of the owners of forests, the value of whose pro- 
perty would suffer if encouragement were withdrawn from the iron- 
masters, who are their customers to a great extent ; and, secondly, for 
the supposed benefit of those iron-masters, who would be unable to carry 
on their works in the face of foreign importation. 

In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, however, the cotton 
manufacture has greatly increased of late years in France. The quan- 
tity of raw cotton imported into that country in 1812, the earliest year 
of the present century as to which we have any statement, was 6,343,230 
kilogrammes—about 14,000,000 pounds. In 1815 the importation 
amounted to 36,000,000 pounds, but for some years thereafter the in- 
crease did not continue at the same rate of progression, so that in 1823 
the quantity consumed was somewhat under 45,000,000 pounds. In the 
following year the importation was 61,000,000 pounds, and in 1833 had 


reached 78,000,000, being about one-fourth part the quantity used 
during that year in this country. 
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The increase has since gone forward with at least an equal speed, the 
quantity of cotton used by the manufacturers of France in 1843 having 
been equal to 132,000,000 of pounds, being about 70 per cent. addi- 
tion in 10 years, and about 224 per cent.. of the quantity used in the 
same year in the United Kingdom. 

These quantities do not afford a correct view of the French cotton 
manufacture up to 1833, because a considerable quantity of cotton twist 
of fine qualities was then every year systematically smuggled into the 
country. The government has been supposed to connive at this illegal 
traffic, because the French spinners being unable to produce twist of a 
quality fit for the manufacture of muslins and fine cloths, the very 
existence of their largest cotton manufacturers would have been endan- 
gered or destroyed by the exclusion of the material which they employ. 
The extent to which this illicit trade was carried is thus stated in the 
Report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring, on the Commercial Relations 
between Great Britain and France (page 48).—‘‘ Of English manufac- 
tures, cotton-twist is among those whose fraudulent introduction is 
the most extensive and irrepressible. It makes its way both by land 
and sea, in spite of all interdictions, to a continually increasing amount. 
The qualities principally in demand are the higher numbers, which the 
French mills cannot produce, or produce only at an extravagant price. 
An official return states that the French number 180, which can be 
bought in England at 18 fr. per kilogramme, sells in France at 39 fr. 
to 40 fr. The same quality of French manufacture, to which no risk 
of seizure attaches, will, it is said, produce 42 fr., the two or three francs 
of difference being paid for the additional security. The numbers prin- 
cipally introduced are from 170 to 200, and are employed chiefly for 
the fabrication of bobbin-net (tulle). But there is also a large demand 
for English cotton chains at Tarare, and they are so necessary for the 
existence of that manufacture, that, by the connivance. of the Custom- 
house authorities, no seizures take place after the article is lodged in 
the warehouse of the manufacturer. He has then. to support an addi- 
tional cost of from 30 to 40 per cent., the whole of which (by the con- 
nivance of the Government) goes to the contraband traders. The 
amount of illicit introduction is calculated at above twelve millions of 
pounds.” ; 

Since the time when this report was written some relaxation has been 
made in the French tariff, and by a royal ordonnance bearing date 8th 
July, 1834, the importation of cotton yarns above a certain degree of 
fineness is permitted on payment of a duty equal to about half-a-crown 
per pound, which is equivalent to 45, per cent. upon the value of those 
qualities which are mostly imported into France. At this rate of duty 
some fine English yarns are regularly introduced, but the charge of 
the smuggler being below that of the Custom-house, a much larger 
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quantity is still illicitly imported, and it does not appear that the 
spinning-trade in this country has been much if at all affected by this 
substitution of a high duty for the former prohibition. 

The following table of the quantity and value of cotton imported 
into France, and of cotton manufactures exported from that country, 
from 1787 to 1789, and from 1812 to 1843, is taken from the “ En- 
quéte Relative a Diverses Prohibitions,’’ published from authority, and 
from the yearly statements of the Director-General of the Customs. 


ee tSst*~—~S< 


The countries to which France exported woollen and cotton goods in 
1833, with the value of those exported, are shown in the following table, 


which is likewise taken from the “ Enquéte.”’ 


Cotton imported. tg a socks 

Years. 
Weight. Value. Weight. Value. 
Kilogrammes. Francs. Kilogrammes, Frances. 

1787 4,466,000 42,903,100 os 21,227,200 
1788 5,439,424 36,637,600 21,455,400 
1789 4,760,221 33,274,000 a0 21,289,000 
1812 6,343,230 35,115,683 792,789 18,507,938 
1813 9,658,842 54,556,716 837,663 8,532,058 
1814 8,181,710 32,737,609 331,995 10,187,844 
1815 16,414,606 32,829,212 314,969 8,698 ,840 
1816 12,115,042 19,849,228 | 1,020,132 22 ,002 ,698 
1817 13,370,398 25,521,051 841,370 18,419,106 
1818 16,974,159 30,945,259 784,766 16,748,361 
1819 17,010,401 32, 232,948 937,756 19,606,547 
1820 20,203,314 36,825,157 1,369,160 29,120,058 
1821 22,586,615 41,366,675 1,709,028 21,534,061 
1822 21,572,413 39,696,083 1,107,075 21,284,678 
1823 20,353,552 37,006,940 1,292,515 28,812,455 
1824 28,030,085 49,187,624 1,751,975 31,829,074 
1825 24,667,312 44,061,717 1,847,417 43,190,495 
1826 31,914,494 56,353,941 1,629,766 37,646,785 
1827 29,684,385 51,918,941 1,987,678 46,522,211 
1828 27,375,163 49,143,991 1,977,162 45,729,737 
1829 31,839,001 57,139,657 2,251,265 52,790,840 
1830 29 , 260 ,433 51,760,582 2,339,065 55,636,150 
1831 28,229,487 49,441,816 2,360,944 55,615,059 
1832 33,636,417 58,442,869 2,353,474 55,128,426 
1833 35,609 .819 62,289,758 2,438 , 742 57,007,133 
1834 36,934,536 65,054,164 2,289, 828 55,416,016 
1835 38,759,819 67,732,115 2,578,206 62,187,316 
1836 44,331,604 76,812,763 2,734,345 65,999,740 
1837 43 , 828 ,462 76,220,787 2,836,674 64,823,149 
1838 51,258,620 89,464,781 3,406,438 80,826,055 
1839 40,534,278 71,204,784 3,675,642 85,725,051 
1840 52,941,581 94,005,975 4,559 , 566 109 ,033 ,064 
1841 55,870,483 98,549,849 4,416,314 105 ,366 ,437 
1842 57,326,567 101,820,678 3,168,362 72,742,437 
1843 59,999,857 107,082,894 3,895,826 82,576,847 


——_—_— 
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Value of Exports. | 


COUNTRIES, 
Woollens. | Cottons. 
Francs, Francs, 
England eI Ree! ol ig? LL PMNSS Ce 1,650,105 513, 296 
EI GULA Til A aes. tote sha vanes’, np tha 242,623 | 585 ,634 
Belgium cles So catc aes, ie pte 2,062,043 | 6,763,941 
Sweden and Norway . .. . 68,993 | ae 
TREGIA ae sree eke +, Aeiee ciehs "he mie 17d), 043) 4) ac 
Austria . c ‘ oes 128,396 | aie 
Russia wes fea Le RP ho 104,095 | 253,897 
CONV crane wees ac ny cask: 1,889,634 | 2,667,009 
CZen Anse en ar re re 3,093,008 | 2,440,357 
Sardinian State 2.0) 4. 4,093,149 5,467,417 
Tuscany and Roman States . . 505,868 519,580 | 
Naplesand Sicily . . .. . 620,871 | 1,186,493 
Spain HSU Me SINS eRe 5,329,175 | 14,340,647 
| Turkey and Greece ac. One 4,818,906 398,093 


DESTIN so Rater ang Get Gate Ae 1,017,094 | 


| Barbary States . So ane: 1,115,399 218,491 
Algiers and Coast of Africa . . 683,149 582,539 
United States of America . . 6,207,054 5,759,955 
HAY iy SER TTT: FD. ot 149,891 | 1,830,089 
Foreign West Indies . . . | 84,2975 |, 141855651 
WIGS g BAe EGE eae, 278,601 | 1,690,844 
Colambiai oy: Ailey: Wy TL AML 23,826 | 45,325 
BuenosvAvred 8 age, tl peobes sos 168,887 | 236 ,983 
Chili c ore awe oe 280,999 | 262,519 

NMbReras.> cs peor. eh 27. Olt 970,665 | 74,387 

eBags srs ae “orkis anes 377,957 1212. L1-7 

| Foreign India ee ae NGS 46,081 | 185,306 
Frenchi@olonies!!' #4. 6) 771,302 | 7,116,745 

| Other Countries. rf ee Se 210,210 | 892,000 


Fr.| 86,663,351 | 56,359,315 


Or sterling £}) 1,466,534 2,254,372 


The silk manufacture has long been carried on in France, to an ex~ 
tent which has caused it to be considered one of the most important 
branches of the national industry. The raw material being principally 
produced in the country, there are not any means of ascertaining pre- 
cisely the quantity that is employed in its looms. At the breaking out 
of the French revolution, the estimated quantity of native silk produced 
was one million of pounds. The tables published by Count Chaptal of 
the production of different departments in the five years from 1808 to 
1812 give an annual average of about 950,000 pounds. There had 
consequently been no increase during twenty years—the whole of which 
period had been passed in a state of war. Between 1812 and 1820 we 
have no estimate of the progress of production: in the latter year the 
quantity is said to have amounted to 1,350,000 pounds, but there are 
reasons for believing that this estimate is somewhat below the truth. 
The facts collected by Dr. Bowring in his official inquiry, show that the 
annual produce of France in 1832 was about 3,000,000 pounds. The 
average annual weight of foreign silk imported into France, after de- 
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ducting the quantity re-exported, was then about 1,000,000 pounds. 
There are not any tables of the quantities imported at earlier periods, 
but reasons are given for believing that although the average importa- 
tions have since been doubled, the relative proportions of native and of 
foreign silk have been pretty steadily preserved, and that importation 
has only kept pace with the increase in quantity of the native material. 
It is estimated that the total value of the silk manufactures of France 
is at present 200,000,000 of francs, or about 8,000,000/., four-sevenths 
of which consist of the value of the material used, the remaining three- 
sevenths of value being added for labour and profit. The result of the 
manufacture in both countries is placed in very striking contrast by the 
fact, that while two-thirds of the silk goods made in France are ex- 
ported—leaving, consequently, for the use of her 34,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, silk fabrics below the value of 3,000,000/. sterling,—the export 
of English-made silk goods does not amount to one-tenth of the quan- 
tity that passes through our looms, and is more than replaced by the 
goods of foreign manufacture imported for use; so that taking into the 
calculation the difference in the number of the people, and the greater 
cost of production, the consumption of silk goods is more than five times 
as great in the United Kingdom as it is in France. 

“Tt appears,” says Dr. Bowring, in his second Report on the Com- 
mercial Relations between France and England, “ that before the legal 
introduction of French manufactured goods into England, the exports 
from France had gone on progressively from an amount of 1,744,105 fr. 
in 1818, to 6,104,103 fr. in 1825. The difference in the cost of 
production at that time was hardly less than 40 per cent. ; so that the 
amount of smuggling did not represent a less sum than 340,000/. per 
annum.” 

*“* According to the estimates of the French and English Custom- 
houses, it would appear that the difference of weight between the ma- 
nufactured silks exported from France, and those regularly imported 
into England, from 1825 to 1831, averaged 134,400 pounds ; and that 
from 1829 to 1831, the average was equal to about 140,000 pounds 
weight.” 

A considerable revolution in the practice of the producers of silk has 
been introduced of late years into the southern provinces of France. A 
very interesting paper upon this subject was furnished to Dr. Bowring 
by Messrs. Thomas, Fréres, of Avignon, and is inserted in his second 
Report on the Commercial Relations between France and Great Britain. 
The following extract from that paper will serve to account for the 
great increase experienced in the production of silk, when compared 
with the early part of the century :— 

“The cultivation of mulberry-trees was for a long period only an 
accessory branch of the income derived from their estates by the little 
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as well as by the larger proprietors ; their cultivation, as compared with 
that of grain, forage, and other articles peculiar to certain districts, 
such as saffron and madder in this country (Vaucluse), oil and tobacco 
in Provence, &c., was the less thought of, because the rearers of silk- 
worms, notwithstanding the great importance of the article, considered 
as a whole, in the south of France, were so much under the influence of 
long-standing practice, prejudices, and ancient absurdities, that the ma- 
nagement of their business was unintelligible, and its production most 
uncertain ; whereas had they proceeded, as they at length did, on sound 
principles, guided by the simplest elements of chemistry, they would 
have rendered these harvests more certain than those of any other crop. 
These rearers of silk-worms differed materially in their method of pro- 
ceeding ; sometimes the farmers sold the mulberry leaves, or gave them 
in consideration of a participation in the profits, to some rearer of silk- 
worms, who devoted his particular attention to the worm alone: some- 
times the leaves were sold to other rearers, who, from the excessive 
numbers they hatched, were not able sufficiently to provide them with 
leaves. Within so late a period as twenty years back, so imperfect 
were the methods pursued, that on.a farm furnishing leaves for ten or 
twelve ounces of silk-worms’ eggs, which should produce from 8 to 
100 pounds of cocoous per ounce, it was considered a good crop if five 
or six pounds altogether were produced. It was not until towards the 
close of the reign of Napoleon, when the active spirit of the nation 
sought other fields for exertion than the field of battle, that, guided by 
the studies and examples of some enlightened agriculturists—and 
amongst others those of Dandolo—and stimulated by the high prices to 
which silk had been advanced, our people of the south devoted them- 
selves, with that ardour which marks their character, to the cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree, and to the rearing of the silk-worm. Many of 
the large proprietors united their efforts to those of a multitude of little 
planters of the mulberry-tree and rearers of the silk-worm, and it was 
then that establishments were formed, which, by their importance, and 
the certainty and value of their results, would have excited astonish- 
ment at the commencement of that age.” 

The raw silk of France is of very excellent quality. This arises 
principally from the nature of the soil, which is favourable to the pro- 
motion of that degree of vigour in their vegetation, which gives to mul- 
berry leaves a quality that imparts to the silk produced a great degree 
of fineness, joined to a brilliant eolour. The dealers have besides 
adopted a system which proves an effectual security against fraud in 
the sale of silk. When reeled, it is sent to an establishment called the 
condition, in which, by exposure to a high temperature, all superfluous 
moisture is evaporated, and the true weight ascertained. It js upon 
certificates of this weight, signed by the officers of the establishment, 
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that sales are effected. A very careful investigation of this subject 
carried on at Lyons, leads to the belief that, by this means, the purity 
of the material is tested with very great accuracy. Until a recent 
period, the exportation of native raw silk was forbidden by the French 
government, under the belief that their manufacturers were thereby 
secured in the possession of an advantage over their rivals in other 
countries. This circumstance formed a subject of complaint on the part 
of our silk-weavers, who were thus placed at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with goods made of a better material than they were able to 
procure. This cause of complaint has now been removed. Yielding 
to the representations made by the Commercial Commissioners of this 
country, the French government has legalised the exportation of native 
silk, both raw and thrown, at a moderate rate of duty; a concession 
which, by promoting production, is of advantage to the agricultural 
interest in the south of France, without inflicting any real injury on the 
manufacturers of that country. 

A considerable impulse has been given to manufacturing industry in 
different parts of Germany within the last twelve years, and especially 
since the formation of the Prussian commercial league. In Prussia 
itself, many cotton-spinning mills have been erected since 1833, and 
large capitals have been invested in machinery. In Saxony, the manu- 
facture of hosiery has become considerable in amount, and the goods 
produced are so low in price that exports have been made to England 
in the face of a consumption duty of 10 per cent. on the value. The 
cotton manufacture has also been successfully undertaken in Bavaria, 
in Wiirtemberg, and in some others of the states included within the 
league. These attempts, however, are for the most part of such recent 
origin, that it is hardly possible to form any certain estimate as to their 
ultimate results. At present it is only through the imposition of a 
considerable import duty in the German States, that their cotton goods 
generally are able in any way to compete with English fabrics ; but it is 
altogether impossible to say how long this state of things may continue, 
and it may reasonably be expected, that the German artisans will in time 
acquire a degree of skill and experience, which, aided by the lower cost 
of subsistence in Germany, as compared with England, will render 
their rivalry formidable to Manchester and Paisley, at least in neigh- 
bouring countries, if not in more distant parts of the world. 

It has long been the policy of the Russian government to afford pro- 
tection to its own manufacturers by prohibiting the goods of other 
countries. At present nearly the whole amount of the exports from 
this kingdom to Russia consists of cotton yarn, which is there woven 
into all kinds of fabrics, from the coarsest fustians to fine cambrics. 
The establishments for this purpose are under the immediate patronage 
of the Russian government, and it is said that the goods produced are 
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So good in quality as to equal those of English make ; but in regard to 
the cost of production, the advantage is still greatly with us, and so it 
will probably remain so long as Russia shall maintain the policy of pro- 
tecting its artisans from the competition of other countries. 

In several of the Cantons of Switzerland the manufacture of woven 
fabrics has been steadily and prosperously pursued of late years. So 
little of what is called protection is accorded to the Swiss manufacturer, 
that there are not any Custom-houses in the Cantons from which to ob- 
tain returns of imports and exports, whereby to ascertain the comparative 
progress of these branches of industry. Free trade, in the fullest extent 
of the term, has been tried in these Cantons, and although, as already 
observed, we are unable to bring forward an array of figures in proof of 
its success, we know that in spite of the disadvantages of geographical 
position, and notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of capital, the 
cotton, which is obtained by a tedious and expensive land carriage, is con- 
verted into fabrics which compete successfully in every market with the 
products of our looms; and that the silk and linen goods of Switzerland, 
which are excluded by fiscal regulations from neighbouring countries, 
find customers in a wider and more profitable field on the other side of 
the Atlantic. If we take into account the small natural resources of 
the Swiss manufacturers, it may with truth be asserted that no people 
have made greater, or even as great, progress as they have done during 
the last twenty years. Switzerland has been strongly urged to join the 
Prussian commercial league, and by that means to secure twenty-four 
millions of consumers for its cheap manufactures ; but satisfied with their 
present condition and future prospects, and jealous as to the possible 
effect of permitting foreigners to interfere in any way with their 
concerns, the Cantons have hitherto declined to accept the proffered 
advantage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAN UFACTURES. 


Tron—STEEL—Brass—CoprPpeR— PLATED W ARES—GLASS—HARDWARES, 


Increase of population of Birmingham—Fall in cost of goods—Quantities exported, and 
value of the same—British iron exported—Quantity and value of brass and copper goods 
exported—System of manufactures pursued at Birmingham—Increase of population of 
Sheffield—Conversion of iron into steel—Quantity of steel exported—Value of plated 
goods exported—Glass manufacture—Causes which have prevented its extension— 
Quantity retained for consumption—Effect of high duties in limiting consumption— 
Illicit manufacture. 


THERE are many branches of manufacturing industry in this country 
which are of considerable importance from the number of hands to whom 
they give employment, but as to the amount or progress of which it is 
not possible to form any other than a conjectural or at best an-approxi- 
mative opinion. 

Among the manufactures thus circumstanced may be mentioned those 
of hardware, plated goods, and earthenware. The materials of which 
these articles are made are for the most part produced at home; and 
as the goods manufactured have never been subjected to duty,no‘means 
exist whereby to judge of the increase or otherwise of their quantity. 
It was at one time thought practicable to estimate the progress of the 
manufacture carried on in the potteries at Staffordshire, by ascertaining 
the quantity of raw material conveyed into the district on the canals ; 
but attempts which have been made to procure.a statement of the ton- 
nage so conveyed, have not hitherto met with any success, owing probably 
to a misconception on the part of the managers of the canals .as to the 
motive which has prompted the inquiry. In proportion as the value of 
such information to the community becomes better known, we may hope 
that the avenues to it will be less jealously guarded, and that a general 
willingness to communicate information will ere long take the place of 
that feeling which seeks advantage from concealment. 

With regard to the manufacture of hardwares, we can have no doubt 


as to its extension if we compare the population of Birmingham as given 
at each census. 
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In 1801 it consisted of 73,670 souls 


1811 a 85,755 4, 
1821 . 106,722 4, 
1831 i 146,986 ,, 
1841 es 1Slg 160343 


So that the number has been increased by nearly 150 per cent. in forty 
years. It will be observed that the increase which occurred during the 
ten years, from 1821 to 1831, amounted to upwards of 54 per cent. upon 
the population as it existed at the beginning of the century. 

The increase of buildings in the town of Birmingham during the ten 
years between 1821 and 1831, amounted to 38 per cent., and the greater 
number that were being built in 1831, as compared with 1821, showed 
that the increase was still progressive, as fully appeared in 1841. 


Houses Houses Houses 
Years. Inhabited. Building. Uninhabited. Total. 
1821 21,487 148 1,461 23,096 
1831 29,656 551 Pag Mili 32,318 
1841 36,121 323 3,847 40,291 


The extension of the manufacture of which this growth of population 
exhibits indubitable proof, has been accompanied—or, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, has been occasioned—by improvements in the methods 
of production, which have lowered the prices of goods in a manner cal- 
culated to insure a continuance of prosperity to those engaged in the 
manufacture, by extending the number of consumers. ‘This fact is 
shown by Mr. Babbage, who has given the following table “ extracted 
from the books of a highly respectable house at Birmingham.”’ 


Reduction 

per cent. | 

DESCRIPTION. 1812 1832 in price of 

1812. 
Se an essa: 

Anvils  . cs 5 A ° ewt. | 25 0 | 14 O 44 
Awls, Liverpool blades : ° gross | 3 6 lO 71 
Candlesticks, iron, plain . a 8 10¢ | 2 33 41 
” » screwed . . ° 6 44] 3 9 41 
Bed Screws, 6 inch, square head . TOSS ame ae 4 6 40 
+ » flat head 5 Ss 8 6 4 8 45 
Currycombs, 6 barred : ° dozen| 4 04} 1 O 75 
73 8 barred . A zy 5 54 1S 74 
2 patent, 6 barred . ca 7 Ve) 1 5 80 
” seecibarred is 8 GF 1 10 79 
Fire irons, iron head, No. 1 . : . 1 45; 0 7§ 53 
‘3 - Note Gr 1976.1| 0° Be }aRina 
” ” No. 3. ° ° ] 8} 0 94 | 53 
” ” No.4. ° ° 1 104 0 103 | 53 
‘Gun Locks, single roller A each eel AW a 73 
Locks, 14 brass, port, pad _. C “7 16 0 26 85 
» 24 inch, 3 keyed till locks ss Die? O79 Sin 65 
Shoe Tacks : ° : S gross | 5 O 2 0 60 
Spoons, turned, iron table . A By 22 6 TO 69 
Stirrups, common, tinned, 2 bar . dozen| 7 0 OF) 61 
| Trace Chains, iron . dj . ewt. | 46 92] 15 0 68 


ee 
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The interval that occurred between the dates here contrasted was 
twenty years, and it will be seen that during that time, in a pretty ex- 
tensive list of articles, the reduction in price on some was 40 per cent., 
while on others it went to the almost incredible extent of 80 to 85 per 
cent. The cost of the material employed had, it is true, fallen very 
considerably in the interval, but this can have had but little influence 
in reducing prices, when, as is the case with nearly all the articles com- 
prised in the list, the first cost of the material forms only a minute por- 
tion of the value of the finished article. 

The degree in which this reduction in their cost has occasioned an 
increase in the number of foreign customers, may be gathered from the 
amount of hardware and cutlery exported at different periods during 
the present century : viz.— 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons, 
1805 4,288 | 1825 10,980 
1806 4,629 1826 9,627 
1807 4,669 1827 12,443 
1808 2,673 1828 12,100 
1809 1829 13,028 
to > Records destroyed 1830 13,269 
1811 1831 16,799 
1812 5,854 1832 15,294 
1813 Records destroyed 1833 16,497 
1814 6,162 1834 16,275 
1815 15,472 1835 20,197 
1816 13,914 1836 21,072 
1817 8,190 1837 13,572 
1818 11,057 1838 15,295 
1819 8,699 > 1839 215177 
1820 6,697 1840 14,995 
1821 9,037 1841 17,667 
1822 10,466 1842 15,212 
1823 10,375 1843 17,183 
1824 12,285 1844 22,552 


The value of these exports since 1820, as declared by the merchants 
at the time of shipment, was :— 


Years. £. | Years. i 
1820 949,085 | 1833 1,466,361 
1821 1, 237,692 | 1834 1,485,233 
1822 1,334,895 1835 1,833,042 
1823 1,264,441 | 1836 2,271,313 
1824 1,454,296 1837 1,460,807 
1825 1,391,112 1838 1,498,327 
1826 1,169,105 1839 1,828,521 
1827 1,392,870 1840 1,349,137 
1828 1,385,617 1841 1,623,961 
1829 1,389,515 | 1842 1,398,487 
1830 1,410,936 | 1843 1,745,519 
1831 1,620,631 | 1844 2,179,087 
1832 1,433,297 


A much more striking progress has been made in the exportation of 
British iron in an unmanufactured state. The quantities supplied to 


other countries by Great Britain in each year of the present century 
have been :— 
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Years, Bar Iron. Pig Iron. Castings. Years, Bar Iron. Pig Iron. | Castings. 
Tons. Tons. Tonssamnil Tons. Tons. | ‘Tons, 

1801 3,001 1,583 ote | 1823 33,138 7,545 5,730 
1802 5,459 1,815 o- 1824 25,781 2,093 6,717 
1803 3,574 1,532 ve 1825 25,613 2,815 5,944 
1804 6,064 2,237 os | 1826 33,253 6,563 5,940 
1805 6,594 3,276 os | 1827 45,284 7,095 6,292 
1806 4,194 2,549 1,694 || 1828 51,108 7,826 6,205 
1807 Bye tris 2,925 1,593 || 1829 56,178 8,931 8,219 
1808 © 9,096 3,388 1,797 1830 59,885 12,036 8,854 
1809 os | 1831 64,012 12,444 | 10,361 

to ; Records destroyed. 56 1832 74,024 | 17,566 | 12,495 
1811 it, 1833 75,833 22,988 | 14,763 
1812 13,196 4,066 2,349 1834 70,809 21,788 | 13,870 
1813 Records destroyed. 3 | 1835 | 107,715 | 383,073 | 12,604 
1814 15,468 307 5,034 | 1836 97,762 33,880 | 19,891 
1815 18, 223 166 5,320 || 1837 95,663 44,387 | 12,373 
1816 20,870 953 6,388 | 1838 141,923 48,554 | 14,942 
1817 34,310 4,057 6,322 || 1839 136,452 43,460 | 10,836 
1818 42,095 | 3,048 6,303 | 1840 144,719 49,801 | 9,886 
1819 23,765 906 7,270 || 1841 189,249 85,866 | 14,077 
1820 36,848 2,746 5,186 || 1842 191,301 93,851 | 15,9384 
1821 34,093 4,484 4,506 1843 198,774 154,770 | 16,500 
1822 33,395 5,095 4,810 1844 249,915 99,960 | 18,969 


The quantity and value of brass and copper manufactures exported 
in each year from 1805, the earliest year of which we have any record, 
are as under. It is only in this branch that any estimate can be formed 
of the progress of these manufactures, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the home demand has at least kept pace with that from foreign coun- 
tries. The value previous to 1814 is given according to the official 
rates, but on and after that year the real or declared value is stated. 


Years. Quantity. Official Value. || ° Years. Quantity. Real Value. 
Cwts. C £, | Cwts. £. 
1805 85,054 382,740 || 1825 | 90,054 485,118 
1806 71,154 | 320,198 || 1826 116,584 571,149 
1807 91,422 | 411,399 || 1827 147,222 786,955 
1808 79,210 356,442 1828 128,106 678,786 
1809 89,752 | 403,888 || 1829 163,241 812,366 
1810 79,584 358,132 || 1830 189,592 867,344 
1811 64,210 | 288,945 1831 181,951 803,124 
1812 87,508 | 393,784 1832 213,482 916,563 
1813 Records destroyed. | 1833 192,974 884,149 
Wel vel iil 2 1884 205,960 961,823 
Be tie a 5 | 1,094,749 
aye ies’ OE sea iiss 304, 88 ier ana 
1815 | 124,426 | 758,604 || ie37 | 950,105 .| 1y166,277 
1816 128,044 675,004 | ? fey 
Z 1838 265,204 | 1,221,732 
eek AB 1488 iat es 1839 272,141 | 1,280,506 
1818 148,490 811,191 , 
4 1840 811,153 | 1,450,464 
shih ies al ee 1841 327,247 | 1,528,744 
| ’ d > 
1820 145,124 738,486 |. 
1842 395,210 | 1,810,742 
1821 149,444 678,976 
; | 1843 364,128 | 1,644,248 
1822 | 135,956 | 597,861 | je44 | sea,8s2 | 1,736,545 
1823 123,982 543,618 || , ? 


1824 120,048 523,489 


ee ee a nae 
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The largest shipments of these manufactures are made to India; the 
markets of Hindustan, in 1844, took from us 141,237 cwt., valued at 
611,109/., a quantity nearly double the amount of the shipments to all 
parts of the world in 1814. France is our next most considerable cus- 
tomer, having, in 1844, taken 103,214 cwt., valued at 453,405/. ; to the 
whole of our colonies and dependencies, exclusive of India, we sent 
only 18,739 cwt., valued at 80,2327. The United States took 43,811 cwt., 
valued at 197,289/.; leaving 81,881 cwt., valued at 394,510/. for the 
supply of the rest of the world. 

The greater part of the articles most commonly manufactured at 
Birmingham are not produced in extensive factories in which large 
capitals must be employed for the erection of machinery. Almost all 
the small wares of the district are made by workmen who undertake, 
each one in his particular line, to execute orders received by the mer- 
chants and agents settled in the town. The profitable performance of 
their contracts, however, calls for the employment of a cheaper kind of 
power than is at the command of men who, like these workmen, have 
little or no capital; and this course of business has opened a channel 
for the employment of money in the town, in a manner which is found to 
be profitable to those who engage in it, and advantageous to the small 
manufacturer. The plan alluded to is this. A building, containing a 
great number of rooms of various sizes, is furnished with a steam-engine, 
working shafts from which are placed in each apartment or workshop, which 
is likewise furnished with a lathe, benches, and such other conveniences 
as are suited to the various branches of manufacture for which the 
rooms are likely to be needed. When a workman has received an order 
for the supply of such a quantity of goods as will occupy him a week, or 
a month, or any other given time for their completion, he hires one or 
more of these rooms, of sizes and with conveniences suited to his 
particular wants, stipulating for the use of a certain amount of steam- 
power. He thus realizes all the advantage that would accompany the 
possession of a steam-engine ; and as the buildings thus fitted up are 
numerous, competition on the part of their owners has brought down 
the charge for the accommodation they offer to the lowest rate that will 
ensure to them the ordinary rate of profit on the capital employed. 

Before the introduction of this system, the trade of Birmingham was 
for the most part carried on by men of large capital, who employed 
Journeymen, and gave a considerable credit to the merchants who dealt 
with them. At present those merchants themselves employ the work- 
men, who can give no credit, but receive payment in ready money 
at the end of every week for such part of their goods as they can then 
deliver in a finished state. 

In this way the profit of the intermediate dealer is saved, and this 
circumstance will, in part, account for the great diminution that has 
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occurred in the prices of the different articles contained in the table 
already given. 

The prosperous state of the manufacture of cutlery may be fairly in- 
ferred from the increase in the population of Sheffield, from which town 
proceeds nearly all the cutlery which is made in this kingdom, including a 
great part of the “ London made”’ knives and razors, stamped with the 
names of metropolitan cutlers, who avail themselves of a prejudice on 
the part of the public, to charge an exorbitant profit on their “ town- 
made” goods. 

The population of Sheffield at each of the five decennary periods, end- 
ing with 1841, was as follows :— 


Years. Population, Increase per Cent, 
1801 45,755 o's 
1811 53,231 16 
1821 65,275 22 
1831 91,692 40 
1841 111,091 21 


The comparative situation and apparent prospects of the town at the 
enumerations of 1821, 1831, and 1841, may be inferred from the re- 
turns made under the Population Acts: viz.— 


Houses Houses Houses 
Years, Inhabited. Building. Uninhabited. Total. 
1821 13,381 80 1,664 Mesa p29 
1831 18,331 468 914 19,713 
1841 20,705 176 2,989 23,870 


One branch of manufacture carried on in Sheffield has been very 
greatly extended during the last few years, until it has now become of 
considerable importance ; this is the conversion of iron into steel, a 
process which is performed to the extent annually of many thou- 
sand tons, a considerable part of which is exported in an unwrought 
form. The town of Sheffield, in 1835, contained fifty-six furnaces for 
converting iron into steel ; beside which, there were sixty-two establish- 
ments, containing 554 furnaces, for moulting steel. The original conver- 
sion of the metal into blistered steel occasioned the use of about 12,000 
tons of coal in the form of coke, and the subsequent processes required 
about 81,000 tons in addition. The various manufactures of cutlery 
and plated goods carried on in the town, consumed about 200,000 
tons, and 38,000 tons was the estimated allowance for the working of 
steam-engines, of which there were then seventy-four, of the aggregate 
power of 1353 horses. If to these quantities are added 184,000 tons, 
as fuel for household purposes, it will appear that the entire consump- 
tion of coal, in Sheffield, amounted, in 1835, to 515,000 tons, the whole 
of which was taken from collieries in the immediate vicinity of the town. 
Five-sixths of the iron used for manufacturing purposes in Sheffield, is 
of foreign production ; only 2000 out of 12,000 tons consumed in the 
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year is of British origin. The eost of the fuel forms just one-third 
part of the expense of converting and casting steel. 

The progress of this particular branch of trade may be understood 
from the following statement of the quantity of unwrought steel exported 
im each year, from 1814 to 1844 ;— 


Years. Teas. Years. Tons. | Years. Tons. 
1s8l4 323 1825 533 1835 2,810 
1815 1,221 i 1826 472 1836 3,014 
1816 917 1827 535 Iss? 2,432 
1817 475 1828 917 18388 2,946 
isis 7O4 ' 1829 714 1839 3.974 
1819 494 | 1830 832 1840 2,583 
1820 326 1831 1,207 is4l 4.116 
1821 315 1832 1,012 1842 3,508 
1822 364 } 1833 1,587 1843 3,199 
1823 479 isss 1.709 1844 5,121 
1824 570 


Our principal market for unwrought steel is found in the United 
States of America. The quantities sent there in each of the thirty 
years from 1815 te 1844, were as follows :— 


Years, Tens. Year. Teas : Years. Tons. 
1815 Tr 1825 130 j 1835 1,886 
1816 497 1836 137 1836 1,952 
1817 49 1827 227 1837 1,477 
1818 2é 828 518 1838 1,636 
1819 12+ 1829 3530 1839 2,695 
1830 85 1830 397 isso 1,202 
1821 274 1831 $52 184] 2,535 
1822 288 1882 686 | _ 1842 1,507 
1838 233 18338 7a ' 1845 1,336 
1824 173 1sss 1.099 ‘ 1844 2,37 


It will be observed, that the first few years of the series present larger 
quanties than were afterwards required. This circumstance is accounted 
for by the fact, that no shipments took place from this country to America 
in the years immediately preceding, during which time we were at war 
with the United States. The exportation of 1815, the first year of re- 
newed intercourse, has, however, been greatly exceeded of late, giving 
the appearance of a steady as well as rapid extension of the trade. 

The manufacture of plated goods, which is carried on in Sheffield and 
Birmingham, is one of those branches of industry, the progress of which 
we have no means of ascertaining. The quantity exported forms no 
indication, and in faet, there is not in foreign countries any reason 
equally cogent with that existing in England for the use of plated goods ; 
for so far at least as we know, there is not any other country in which 
a duty is levied upon articles of use and luxury, made of gold and 
silver. The imposition of this duty has no doubt given encourage- 
ment to the production of plated wares for home use, but not for expor- 
tation, since the duty paid upon articles fashioned entirely with the more 
precious material is repaid to the exporter. 


1. 
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The declared value of plated goods exported in the years 1831, 1832, 
and 1883, was no more than 22,295/., 20,7271. and 24,2091., respec- 
tively ; about two-thirds of these amounts were sent to different 
colonies and dependencies of the British empire, and principally to 
India. 

Our makers of plated wares have an advantage over all others, from 
the perfection of the machinery used in this country for rolling metals. 
The difference thus caused, if estimated in money, is in favour of 
English manufacturers, as compared with those in France, in the pro- 
portion of seventeen to thirteen in the cost of the material employed. It 
has been estimated, that the value of articles of this manufacture used 
in the United Kingdom, amounts to 1,200,0007. per annum; while in 
France the consumption does not exceed in value 40,000/. sterling per 
annum, an equal value being also exported from that country, princi- 
pally to Holland, Belgium, Spain, the Sardinian States, Germany, the 
United States of America, and Mexico. 

The declared value of British-made plate, plated ware, jewellery, and 
watches, exported from the United Kingdom, the whole of those articles 
being included together in the Custom-house returns, was as follows, 
during the eighteen years from 1827 to 1844 :— 


Years. “Bs | Years. oe | Years. A 

1827 169,456 | 1833 179,283 1839 274,305 
1828 181,973 1834 192,269 1840 204 ,427 
1829 177,830 | 1835 231,903 1841 214,126 
1830 190,515 | 1836 3838 ,889 1842 201,511 
1831 188,144 1837 258,076 1843 172,008 
1832 173,593 | 1838 240,584 | 1844 269,650 


Of the shipments made in 1844, amounting to 269,650/., the East Indies 
took to the value of 38,364/.; the West India colonies, 13,122/. ; other 
British possessions, 48,638/.; the United States of America, 60,7882. ; 
and Italy, 7,6912.; leaving 101,047/. for the value of shipments to 


-all other parts of the world. 


Our glass manufacture has been hitherto placed under circumstances 
which, while they enable us to ascertain the importance of the art as a 
branch of national industry, have, until the repeal of the duties in 1845, 
in a great degree prevented its extension. 

The only reasons that can be shown, why the demand for an article 
so generally useful and desirable as glass should not have kept pace 
with the growth of our population, and with the increase of our means 
of commanding the conveniences of life, are these—that it has been 
loaded with excessive duties, and that the processes of the manu- 
facture have been so interfered with by regulations necessary for the 
collection of those duties, as to prevent the introduction of many im- 
provements. A further cause may perhaps be found in the fact, that 
in order to work profitably under those regulations, it has been neces- 
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sary to carry on the manufacture upon so large a scale, as to create a 
virtual monopoly, of some of its branches at least, in the hands of a few 
—a state of things generally unfriendly to improvement. 

England possesses within herself nearly all the materials of which 
glass is composed, and can procure the rest from abroad at as cheap a 
rate as any other manufacturing country. The fuel necessary for the 
processes, and which forms a large part of the cost of the manufacture, 
we have on better terms than any other country ; and yet, although the 
whole of the duty charged is drawn back on exportation, there are not 
any countries in which any considerable quantity of glass is made where 
its price has allowed our manufacture to be brought into competition 
with their own. 

The effect of enhancement of price upon the home consumption of 
any article, not of absolute necessity, is made sufficiently striking by 
the fact, that in 1801, with a population of sixteen millions, the quan- 
tity of glass used was 325,529 ewts.; and in 1833, with a population of 
twenty-five millions, the quantity was no more than 363,468 ewts. ; an 
increase of less than one-eighth, while the population had increased in 
the proportion of one-half. That some economical improvements have 
been introduced into the processes of glass-making, notwithstanding the 
obstacles presented by Excise regulation, is rendered apparent by the 
fact, that the prices have fallen very considerably within the last few 
years ; while the quantity used has been (although in only a small de- 
gree) increasing. The fall in price has been proceeding gradually, 
from year to year, just in such a manner as would accompany the em- 
ployment of more economical modes of working. Since 1827, and up to 
the time when the Excise duty was repealed, the reduction, taking one 
article with another, in a long list furnished by a respectable manu- 
facturer, has been 25 per cent. upon the price of those articles which 
are of common use. 

The quality of English glass is considered good. As regards the most 
costly branch of the manufacture, plate glass, our manufacturers have, 
within the last ten years, successfully rivalled the French makers, so 
that English plate glass is now even preferred to French. There yet 
remains much to be done, however, towards perfecting this beautiful 
manufacture. 

The quantities of glass made and retained for consumption in Great 
Britain, in each year from 1789 to 1844, are shown in the following table, 
from which it will be seen, that notwithstanding the augmentation of the 
population, which during the fifty-six years embraced by the table has 
amounted to more than eighty per cent., there has been no increase 


whatever, but the contrary, in the consumption of most descriptions of 
British glass. 
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QUANTITIES of GLASS retained for HOME CONSUMPTION, oe 
e 
Years. | C eh of 
. r Justi 
aie nd Plate. Broad. Guar EN Plate, &c., and seorehy| 
J Sheet. Glass. Imported. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Feet. &. 
1789 | 48,245 cic 24,194 | 81,403 | 185,296 | 1,114 | 13,502 | 159,448 
1790 | 44,527 21,302 | 81,285 | 215,034 | 1,270 | 11,375 | 160,057 
1791 | 45,990 5 21,924 | 76,185 | 242,684 | 1,871 | 15,095 | 163,911 
1792 | 51,419 F 22,214 | 75,610 | 238,127 | 1,858 | 28,004 | 167,866 
1793 | 55,267 : 21,519 | 80,225 | 250,192 | 1,642 | 20,736 | 177,407 
1794 | 67,615 3 20,607 | 83,940 | 227,476 |-2,593 223 | 178,958 
1795 | 49,218 A 21,694 | 47,881 | 205,330 | 3,327 | 2,010 | 183,749 
1796 | 49,166 ce 26,254 | 53,538 | 165,065 | 2,081 | 19,076 | 176,944 
1797 | 48,463 te 25,971 | 58,235 | 147,865 | 1,640 | 4,598 | 174,092 
1798 | 49,938 O20 20,621 | 50,790 | 105,096 | 1,313 409 | 156,380 
1799 | 55,987 3 19,690 | 41,571 | 182,475 | 1,867 51 | 164,659 
1800 | 61,748 4 19,874 | 55,821 | 159,334 | 2,235 | 1,958 | 188,240 
1801 | 57,663 cs 19,381 | 61,389 | 187,096 | 2,775 752 | 195,414 
1802 | 59,483 st 20,948 | 67,401 | 199,939 | 2,850 267 | 209,470 
1803 | 69,764 a 16,626 | 81,501 | 289,297 | 2,402 | 3,454 | 241,856 
1804 | 62,656 : 12,741 | 68,678 | 223,174 | 1,927 567 | 219,979 
1805 | 64,311 Ae 16,701 | 97,096 | 215,094 | 2,556 Ae 285,937 
1806 | 59,027 : 16,224 | 84,949 | 183,832 | 1,561 bic 316 ,059 
1807 | 61,587 5 10,855 | 83,512 | 252,332 131 es 327,077 
1808 | 64,682 SB 12,145 | 89,544 | 283,498 149 : 325,565 
1809 | 66,815 Ac 11,151 | 91,938 | 263,390 88 : 349 590 
1810 | 68,872 ot 9,176 | 69,252 | 252,872 120 : 318,831 
1811 | 70,301 . 9,646 | 86,338 | 253,983 128 zs 360,989 
1812 | 60,248 : 7,010 | 91,881 | 260,664 48 . 364, 686 
Flint. 
1813 | 28,902 | 10,542 | 7,013 | 68,824 | 159,217 85 12 | 509,623 
1814 | 32,503) 9,139] 8,609 | 60,170 | 139,746 110 6 | 425,235 
1815 | 34,903 | 7,021 | 8,453 | 59,584 | 160,175 256 : 408,820 
1816 | 25,959 | 3,641 | 6,140 | 55,502 | 155,595 167 sr 325,963 
1817. | 27,827 | 3,426 | 8,374 | 73,259 | 113,095 178 ne 419,886 
1818 | 33,948 | 7,647 | 8,319 | 83,986 | 200,011 223 é 548,309 
1819 | 33,314] 7,555 | 8,250 | 84,006 | 235,975 199 Ae 558,216 
1820 | 29,437] 8,822 | 7,782 | 70,253 | 167,208 202 : 469,609 
1821 | 28,717 | 9,761 | 8,036 | 76,887 | 133,550 203 Bo 481,652 
1822 | 28,892 | 9,661 | 8,353 | 83,799 | 149,754 294 F 506,987 
1823 | 33,443 | 11,776 | 9,172 | 87,153 | 184,672 271 ifs 544,920 
1824 | 32,568 | 13,564} 9,300 | 104,489 | 229,134 277 ‘ 645,172 
1825 | 35,164 | 15,168 | 8,386 | 118,217 | 248,616 307 54 | 669,786 
1826 | 45,262 | 12,528 | 8,118] 98,380 | 248,103 341 588 | 622,216 
1827 | 45,058 | 14,335 | 7,611 | 99,711 | 218,083 531 362 | 615,056 
1828 | 51,063 | 17,071 | 6,956 | 90,603 | 224,864 | 750 | 1,092 | 602,632 
1829 | 49,001 | 14,299 | 6,869 | 97,134 | 209,862 xe 1,763 | 666,520 
1830 | 48,063 | 13,057 | 4,845 | 84,178 | 165,549 104 | 1,436 | 542,595 
1831 | 48,887 | 14,796 | 5,915 | 83,527 | 143,989 104 863 534,590 
1832 | 49,552 | 11,990 | 5,304 | 90,253 | 151,705 25 707 | 555,303 
1833 | 53,878 | 14,258 | 6,306 | 110,649 | 158,270 65 | 1,193 | 621,452 
1834 | 52,711 | 17,334 | 6,766 | 113,225 | 184,515 54 656 | 682,822 
1835 | 43,936 | 16,941 | 5,847 | 115,899 | 201,613 19 | 624 | 663,236 
1836 | 86,866 | 19,993 | 7,629 | 117,041 | 249,145 iS 729 | 652,225 
1837 | 78,121 | 21,640 | 7,190 | 102,016 | 247,446 38 1,399 637,947 
1838 | 81,594 | 23,992 | 6,575 | 116,018 / 243,046 81 | 1,037 | 688,835 
1839 | 82,309 | 26,465 | 8,514 | 118,510 | 252,808 63) 1,083 | 718,347 
1840 | 82,486 | 31,200} 9,049 | 119,250 | 232.834 613 | 1,183 | 729,381 
1841 | 74,444 | 22,088 ce, | 104,331 |) 190,257 583 | 1,057 | 618,017 
1842 | 68,098 | 18,396 FA 98,832 | 161,537 420 | 1,989 566,122 
1843 | 72,354 | 17,047 ve | 112),048) | 107, 795 716 | 2,250 | 600,367 
1844 | 83,712 | 24,405 .. | 116,522 | 193,108 | 1,671 | 2,533 | 653,839 
Ss 
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If the first and last years of the series are compared, it will in- 
deed appear that there is an increase of rather less than 24 per cent. ; 
but by taking an average of the three years from 1789 to 1791, and 
from 1832 to 1834, it will be seen that the annual consumption in the 
former period was 362,691 ewts., and in the latter period 342,172 ewts., 
exhibiting an actual falling-off to the extent of 54 per cent. In 18395 a 
reduction of two-thirds was made in the rate of Excise duty on flint 
glass, which was followed by a great immediate increase of consumption 
of that kind. 

It is principally to the complicated regulations of the Excise, that this 
want of progress in our glass manufacture must be attributed. Those 
regulations might, indeed, have been indispensable in order to protect 
the revenue and the fair dealer from frauds on the part of less scru- 
pulous manufacturers; but this fact alone should long ago have 
served to convince the legislature of the impolicy of continuing to tax 
any branch of domestic industry as to which it occurs. The business of 
glass making is one, the success of which depends in a peculiar degree 
upon the right application of scientific principles ; and when it is con- 
sidered that a departure from any, the minutest of the many arbitrary 
regulations prescribed by Act of Parliament for conducting this manu- 
facture, would subject the party so acting to heavy penalties, our wonder 
is excited, not that so little improvement should have been made in the 
processes, but that the necessity should not have been earlier acknow- 
ledged of affording the utmost encouragement for conducting experi- 
ments, without which it is in vain to hope for the attainment of excel- 
lence. 

That the limitation in the quantity of glass used in this country is not 
wholly owing to the regulations whereby improvements are prevented, 
but is also occasioned, in part, by the excessive amount of the duty im- 
posed, is made apparent by the facts which accompanied various altera- 
tions in the rates of those duties. In 1794 an increase of 50 per cent. 
was made upon the then existing rates of duty, the effect of which upon 
the internal consumption of the kingdom was very striking. In the 
three years preceding the alteration, the average annual quantity re- 
tained for home use of all kinds of British glass, was 373,782 ewt. ; 
while in the three years following that in which the duties were aug- 
mented, the average annual consumption was only 299,560 ewt. ; show- 
ing a falling off of one-fifth between the two periods. In 1812 the rates 
of duty were doubled, and the annual consumption, which on the average 
of three years ending in 1811 amounted to 417,911 ewt., fell on the 
average of the three years following the alteration, to 264,931 ewt., 
showing a decrease of 36 per cent. upon the larger quantity. It places 
in even a stronger point of view the intimate connexion existing between 
the rate of duty and the progress of consumption, if we examine the 
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effect that has followed upon reductions of the duty. In 1819, in con- 
sequence of the progressive falling-off in the manufacture of plate glass, 
and consequently in the produce of the ‘duty during the six years in 
which the high rate had been levied, the duty on that description of 
glass was lowered from 4/. 18s. per ewt. to 37. per ewt. The quantity 
made annually, on the average of three years preceding 1819, was 4905 
cwt., yielding 24,035/. to the revenue: whereas in the three years fol- 
lowing that in which the reduction was made, the average quantity 
amounted to 9415 cwt., yielding to the revenue 28,244/. Since that 
time the average annual consumption has reached 24,000 ewts., pro- 
ducing upwards of 75,0002. annually to the Exchequer. 

The pernicious effect of the glass duties was apparent from the con- 
trast exhibited by this manufacture to others, not subjected to similar 
disadvantages ; and it cannot be necessary to do more than point to 
this contrast, as an argument in justification of the abandonment of the 
impost. 

There were, however, other reasons, distinct from the direct opera- 
tions that have been pointed out, which rendered the system under 
which the glass duties were levied peculiarly pernicious. The free 
progress of invention and improvement was by this means prevented, 
not only in the manufacture of glass, but also in many other arts and 
sciences to which glass is subsidiary. A manufacturer who by his skill- 
ful combinations had succeeded a few years since in making great 
improvements in the quality of bottle glass, was stopped in his ope- 
rations by the Excise officers, on the plea that the articles which he 
produced were so good in quality, as not to be readily distinguished 
from flint glass, to which description a higher rate of duty attached ; 
the danger to the revenue being, that articles made of the less costly 
and less highly taxed ingredients, would be used instead of flint glass. 
In every other country but this, manufacturers are at liberty to make 
any article of glass out of that particular material or composition which 
will best answer their purpose; and consequently many articles, the 
making of which it is contrary to the Excise regulations to permit in 
our glass-houses, must be imported from the Continent, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy rate of duty to which they are subjected at our Custom- 
houses. Among these may be mentioned glass for optical instruments, 
which has hitherto been almost wholly imported, because the regula- 
tions enforced by the Excise-office have prevented the carrying forward 
of processes necessary for imparting to it that property upon which its 
excellence must altogether depend. 

There was yet another reason for abandoning the duty upon home- 
made glass. ‘The ingredients of which glass is composed are exceed- 
ingly cheap, and the art is at the same time so simple, and calls for the 
use of so few accessaries, that it can be successfully followed by almost 

s 2 
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any person of ordinary aptitude for manual operations, working with 
simple and uncostly implements. The facility with which glass can be 
made upon a small scale is greater now than formerly, and is continu- 
ally increasing, through the advance of chemical knowledge. In former 
times the preparation of alkalis used for the manufacture, required 
premises of considerable dimensions, but the alkali now abundantly ob- 
tained from common salt is admirably qualified by its purity for the 
purpose, and it is well known that flint-glass was fraudulently made in 
great abundance in small attics and cellars, to the injury alike of the 
revenue and of the fair-dealing manufacturer. While the temptation 
was suffered to remain, it was altogether impossible to put a stop to this 
illicit manufacture, and nothing short of the total repeal of the duty 
could have proved effectual to that end. 

The measure thus advocated was adopted by the legislature in the 
Session of 1845. Thenceforward the manufacturers of glass, in all its 
forms, were relieved from the payment of duty, and from the inter- 
ference of revenue officers. Of the advantageous result of this measure, 
there cannot exist any doubt whatever. The manufacturers immediately 
reduced their prices, in all cases, to the full amount of the duty, and in 
many cases beyond it, and it may be confidently predicted, that through 
the employment of this beautiful material for objects which its price for- 
merly forbade, the manufacture must experience a great, immediate, 
and permanent extension. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MANUFACTURES. 


MAcHINERY. 


Importance of perfect tools and implements—Recent progress of manufacturing skill in 
their production—Babbage’s calculating machine—Foreign mechanical inventions per- 
fected and adopted in England—Policy of allowing the exportation of machinery— 
Impossibility of confining the knowledge of improved machines to our own country— 
Impolicy of the attempt—Laws restraining artisans from going abroad—Their repeal— 
Footing upon which the limited exportation of machinery is now permitted—Progress 
of the prohibitive system—Value of machinery exported. 


In no branch of manufacturing skill has more important and rapid pro- 
gress been made of late years in this country, than in the production of 
manufacturing implements and machinery. The extent to which this 
progress has been carried, is such as to make it difficult to point out any 
leading mechanical process, the details of which have not been, by this 
means, simplified, and the article produced brought nearer to perfec- 
tion. 

The great importance of this fact to a manufacturing people scarcely 
needs to be insisted on. Without superior tools and implements, how 
many valuable inventions now used, and which minister extensively to 
the advantage and comfort of society, must have remained unapplied, 
if they had even at all suggested themselves to the minds of the inge- 
nious men by whom they have been conceived? How many elaborate 
pieces of mechanism, without which those inventions could not be car- 
ried into practical operation, must have remained unconstructed for 
want of the equally elaborate tools necessary for their production, and 
for those nice adjustments upon which the success of the inventions 
depends. 

The calculating machine of Mr. Babbage, the conception and perfect- 
ing of which afford proofs of genius and perseverance—rare in their de- 
gree, and still more rare in their combination—that would cast lustre 
upon any age or country, could not have been executed by means of 
the imperfect tools which even a very few years ago were in the hands 
of our most able machinists. To the efforts made for the completion of 
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this machine, the world is indebted for the possession of some of the 
most beautiful tools hitherto invented ; and if no other benefit should re- 
sult from this triumph of human thought, the time, and money, and talent 
bestowed upon the work will have been amply productive to the coun- 
try, although, as is too frequently seen, the recompense of the inventor 
may be limited to a barren, and in its highest’ degree, even to a post- 
humous fame. 

Some part of our cctton-spinning machinery is of foreign invention ; 
but the state of the mechanical arts not being sufficiently advanced for 
that purpose in their own countries, the inventors have been obliged to 
resort to English workshops for the means of perfecting their concep- 
tions, and our factories offering at the same time the largest and most 
profitable field for the employment of these machines, our cotton manu- 
facture has thus fairly profited from ingenuity which it has mainly con- 
tributed to foster. One of the most successful spinning frames used in 
the factories of Lancashire, is the invention of a citizen of the United 
States of America, and has been thus made available for the more pro- 
fitable conversion of a material, our largest supply of which is derived 
from that country. 

The necessity for the employment of a high degree of skill in the ad- 
justment of machinery for manufacturing purposes, has been illustrated 
by Dr. Ure in his work, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Manufactures,” by the 
following anecdote :— 

“ A manufacturer of Stockport being, not long ago, about to mount 
200 power-looms in his mill, fancied he might save a pound sterling in 
the price of each by haying them made by a neighbour machine-maker, 
instead of obtaining them from Messrs. Sharp and Roberts, in Man- 
chester, the principal constructors of power-looms. In. order to give 
his fabricator every chance of success, the economist surreptitiously pro- 
cured iron patterns cast from one of the looms of that Company, which, 
in its perfect state, costs no more than 9/. 15s. His 200 looms were ac- 
cordingly constructed at Stockport, supposed to be fac-similes of those 
regularly made in Manchester, and they were set to work. Hardly a 
day passed, however, without one part or another breaking down,—in- 
somuch that the crank or tappet-wheels had to be replaced three times, 
in almost every loom, in the course of twelve months. The fabric of 
the cloth was also indifferent. The proprietor, perplexed beyond mea- 
sure, inquired of a neighbour who worked similar power-looms made by 
the Manchester machinicians, whether his wheels likewise went to pieces 
every other day, and learned to his mortification, that not one of them 
had broken in the course of working, but that the four or five spare 
ones, originally sent from Manchester along with his 236 power-looms, 
were unused and quite at his service. The old proverb of ‘ Penny wise 
and pound foolish,’ never had a better illustration. His weaving fac- 
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tory had been most irregular and unproductive, while that of his neigh- 
bour lad been uniformly prosperous.” 

The circumstances that have just been mentioned seem uaturally to 
lead to a consideration of the policy which so long prevailed, of prohibit- 
ing the exportation of machinery from this country. It may be conceded 
that, in cases where an individual or a nation is in the possession of 
superior manufacturing processes whereby greater profits can be realized, 
it is natural to use every fair means for keeping those advantages out of 
the hands of foreign competitors. It is clear that these competitors could 
have no just reason for complaining, if we preferred our own profit to 
theirs. Neither would the inventors of the machinery have much cause 
for complaint, if the legislature should pass laws under which the manu- 
facturers of this country would be secured in the monopoly of home in- 
ventions. Machine-makers have, so far, a contrary interest to the manu- 
facturers,—that they are benefited by the extension of the use of their 
machines, while the apparent advantage of the manufacturers consists 
in confining that use to themselves. To prohibit the exportation of his 
wares may therefore, at first sight, appear to be as great a hardship upon 
the machinist as it would be upon the weaver of cotton, if his produc- 
tions were confined to the home market; but the cases are not in all 
respects parallel. By the restriction last supposed, the extension of 
the weaver’s trade would be in a great measure limited to the slow 
natural increase of the people in the country of production ; whereas 
the confining to that country of a machine, by means of which better 
or cheaper goods can be made, will be followed by nearly the same 
effect as if the exportation of the ‘improved machines were allowed, 
since the greater quantity of goods produced by their means, and for 
which, in consequence of their superiority or cheapness, a foreign de- 
mand would be kept up, must cause a greater number of the ma- 
chines to be used at home, and it can be of no moment to the maker 
of those machines, whether his customers reside in the United King- 
dom, or in France or Germany. 

The state of things which has been here supposed cannot, however, 
have any existence in reality. It has never been found practicable to 
adopt regulations whereby the exportation of machinery can be wholly 
prevented. Where the invention is the object of a patent, an accurate 
and complete drawing and description can be procured by any one 
without trouble; and by the transmission of these, any engineer of ordi- 
nary capacity can in most cases construct a machine which will at least 
answer as a very tolerable substitute for that made under the inspection 
of the inventor. In more complicated inyentions, it mostly happens 
that the only part of the machine which is difficult of execution, is of 
small dimensions, and it is consequently easy to convey it illicitly out of 
the kingdom. Under these circumstances, it appears to be the most 
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prudent course to legalize the trade, and thereby to secure for a part 
of the community a profitable source of employment. Nor would the 
manufacturers in this kingdom have any right to complain of the facilities 
thus given to their foreign rivals. The inventions which they would 
seek to retain for their own advantage have cost them neither labour nor 
expense. In fact, they can in no case have any plea for such a restric- 
tion, except that of the general advantage of the community, and the 
cases can be but very few in which that plea can be successfully urged. 
The interest of the bulk of the people must, on the contrary, always be 
best promoted by that policy which gives the utmost freedom to industry, 
and which tends to lower the prices of articles of consumption. Laws 
which prohibit the communication of facilities and improvements are 
liable to be imitated by other nations, either in a spirit of retaliation, 
or possibly from a belief in their wisdom, and both these reasons may 
be expected to operate most freely when the example has been set by a 
successful and powerful nation. Let us imagine that the American 
Congress, impressed with the wisdom of our old system of restrictions, 
or stung with a feeling of jealousy of our manufacturing superiority, had 
passed a law forbidding the communication to foreigners of the inven- 
tions of American citizens, so that the machines already spoken of as 
being derived from that country must have been brought into operation 
there and there only. It is far from being certain that while by the 
adoption of this course, England would have sustained a considerable 
injury, the American people would have derived any substantial benefit. 
In the fair and legitimate course of dealing between two people, it is 
so far from being true that what one of them gains the other must neces- 
sarily lose, that on the contrary, few things are more certain than that 
both may be, and almost universally will be, gainers by their transac- 
tions. But neither does it follow, that in unprofitable dealings, what 
one loses must be gain to the other ; both, on the contrary, may lose, 
and in the long run, this is almost sure to be the result. In the case 
supposed, Ainerica would lose an excellent customer for a large amount 
of her raw produce, and her citizens would consequently be deprived of 
many articles of English manufacture, which they cannot procure so 
good nor at so cheap a rate elsewhere. ‘The capital required for carry- 
ing on the cotton manufacture upon a large scale would be withdrawn by 
them from other pursuits in which it is profitably embarked, and while a 
few might possibly be gainers, the many would be subjected to certain loss. 

The laws prohibiting the exportation of machinery from this country 
have been of late years very considerably relaxed, and at length have 
been repealed. Previous to 1825, the jealousy of our legislature in 
regard to the progress of foreign manufactures was extended so far as 
to interfere with the natural right even of working artisans to transfer 
their industry to countries where it could be most profitably exerted. 
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Any man who had acquired a practical knowledge of manufacturing 
processes was thereby rendered a prisoner in his own country ; and not 
only might the arm of the law be interposed to prevent his quitting his 
native shore, but heavy penalties were imposed upon all persons who 
should abet the expatriation of one of our artisans. This disgraceful 
law has happily been expunged from our Statute-book. Its futility and 
impolicy were well described in the following 


“ Resolutions of the Committee appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Law of the United Kingdom, and its consequences, respecting 
Artisans leaving the Kingdom and residing abroad, &c. Reported 
to the House of Commons, 21st May, 1824. 


“1. That it appears by the evidence before this Committee, that not- 
withstanding the laws enacted to prevent the seduction of artisans to go 
abroad, many able and intelligent artisans have gone abroad to reside, 
and to exercise their respective arts in foreign countries; and that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, in this country, by any mode of 
executing the present laws, or by any new law, to prevent artisans who 
may be so determined from going out of the country. 

«2. That although the penalties which the laws inflict on artisans 
who disobey them, are not distinctly understood by the workmen, yet an 
unfavourable opinion is generally entertained by them of the partial 
and oppressive operation of these laws, as preventing them from taking 
their labour and art to the best market; whilst all other classes of the 
community are permitted to go abroad, and to take their capital with 
them whenever they think proper. 

“<3. That it appears also by evidence, that many British artisans re- 
siding abroad have been prevented from returning home, from an 
erroneous opinion that they have, by going abroad, violated the laws 
of their country, and consequently incurred penalties under them. 

“4. That in the opinion of this Committee, it is both unjust and 
impolitic to continue these laws; they therefore recommend their entire 
repeal, and that artisans may be at liberty to go abroad and to return 
home whenever they may be so disposed, in the same manner as other 
classes of the community now go and return.” 


In and after 1825, permission might be had for the exportation of all 
the more common articles of machinery. A long list was given of vari- 
ous articles or classes of machinery the exportation of which was pro- 
hibited, but a discretionary power of relaxing the law was given to the 
Board of Trade, the branch of the government to which it seems most 
fitly to belong, and which decided upon each application, as it was 
made by the persons seeking to export, according to the merits of each 


particular case. Under this system, the practice was uniform in regard 
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to so many articles, that but little difficulty was experienced by the 
merchants, who in general knew as to what machines or implements the 
indulgence would be extended, and from what it would be withheld, 
with nearly as much certainty as they would have known if each object 
had been scheduled in an Act of Parliament. The principal advantage 
of this discretionary power vested in the Board of Trade consisted in its 
leaving to that Board the power of regulating the matter according to 
the changing interests of commerce. 

The policy of restricting this, which might become an important 
branch of trade, was the subject of laborious investigation by Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons which sat in 1824 and 1825. The 
concluding paragraph of the report made by the Committee in 1825 ex- 
plains the reasons why it was thought expedient to leave the list of prohi- 
bitions unrepealed, and shows that the result of their inquiry left no doubt 
on the minds of the members of the Committee as to the inexpediency 
of the existing system. The paragraph here alluded to is as follows :— 

“ Although your Committee are impressed with the opinion that tools 
and machinery should be regulated on the same principles as other arti- 
cles of manufacture, yet inasmuch as there exist objections in the mind 
of many of our manufacturers on this subject which deserves the atten- 
tion of the legislature, and as it is possible that circumstances may exist 
which may render a prohibition to export certain tools and machines 
used in some particular manufactures expedient, your Committee beg to 
recommend that until an alteration can be made in the laws on this 
subject, H. M. Privy Council should continue to exercise their discre- 
tion in permitting the exportation of all such tools and machinery now 
prohibited as may appear to them not likely to be prejudicial to the 
trade or manufactures of the United Kingdom.” 

England is, beyond all other countries, interested in the most perfect 
freedom being given to this as well as to every other branch of com- 
merce. Placed beyond all comparison at the head of civilization as 
regards manufacturing skill, with capital far more ample than that pos- 
sessed by any other people, with cheap and inexhaustible supplies of 
iron and fuel, and with institutions every way favourable to the utmost 
development of the industry and ingenuity of her citizens, she must 
always be able at least to maintain her superiority of position where 
circumstances are in other respects equal ; and be ready to turn to the 
utmost advantage every improvement which may reach her in common 
with less powerful rivals. 

It is besides more than probable that the system which has been 
adopted only with the view of protecting manufactures may, like other 
protective enactments, be actually prejudicial to the interest which it 
was designed to benefit. The objects as to which prohibition continued 
to the last to be enforced were principally connected with the spinning 
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and weaving of cotton, wool, and flax, branches of manufacture in which 
improvements are continually going forward. The importance of these 
improvements will be at once understood when it is stated that many 
among them are calculated to introduce an economy into the process 
amounting to from 23 to 5 per cent. upon the cost of the fabric. This 
advantage it would of course be the object of every manufacturer to 
realize as speedily as possible ; but except in the case of those who 
possess large capitals, none will care to throw away or to sell at the mere 
worth of the materials their old machines which have cost considerable 
sums, and they continue therefore to use them at a disadvantage ; 
whereas, if the markets of the continent of Europe were open to them, in 
which they might find purchasers for the machines of which they are now in 
a manner compelled to continue the use, they would not hesitate at once 
to place themselves inthe most advantageous position for carrying on their 
processes. ‘Their discarded machinery, having the recommendation of 
cheapness, and being at the same time equal, if not superior, to that in 
general use abroad, would doubtless meet with ready buyers there. 

The first Act passed by the English Parliament for preventing the ex- 
portation of machinery is dated in 1696. This Act prohibited the expor- 
tation of Lee’s stocking-frame, a machine which was invented in 1600. 
The next in order among these restrictions was passed in 1750, and 
consequently after an interval of more than half a century. It is worthy 
of remark, that this Act was intended for the protection of the woollen 
and silk manufactures. The first of these branches of industry had pre- 
viously flourished in England for more than 250 years without this pro- 
tection ; and as to the silk manufacture, the tools and utensils employed 
in which were prohibited from being exported in this Act, it was then 
only in its infancy among us, and it never took firm root as one of the 
branches of the national industry, until the mounds and fences raised 
up by the legislature for its protection had been all removed, and it was 
left to work its way exposed to competition from the then more accom- 
plished artisans of France. Another interval of twenty-four years 
passed beforeany further Act of the same nature was passed. ‘The next 
law, passed in 1774, prohibited the exportation of certain tools used in the 
cotton and linen manufacture. From that time the system of prohibition 
appears to have been in great favour with the legislature ; the Acts which 
were passed forbidding the exportation of implements having followed 
each other with rapidity, and descending some of them to objects of a very 
trifling nature, such as “presses and dies for horn buttons,” “engines 
for covering whips,” “tools for pinching of glass” —in fact, anything 
for which it appears to have been thought worth while on the part of 
any class of manufacturers to seek what they considered protection at 
the hands of the legislature through a monopoly of the implements re- 
quired for the production of their goods. 
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The subject having again been brought under the consideration of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, principally at the urgent in- 
stance of the members of our chief manufacturing towns, and a report 
having been made recommending the removal of all remaining restric- 
tions, a clause to that effect was inserted in the Customs Duty Bill, 6 and 
7 Victoria, c. 84, and machinery of all kinds may now be as freely ex- 
ported as any other British manufacture. It is too early yet to judge 
correctly of the consequences of this measure, which took effect from 
August, 1843. It has, indeed, been followed by one result which could 
hardly have been anticipated. The French Government, which had 
offered as an excuse for augmenting the import duty upon linen yarn, 
our refusal to allow the exportation of flax-spinning machinery, and the 
consequent disadvantage at which French spinners were placed, have, 
now that the repeal is withdrawn, lent a favourable ear to the represen- 
tations of their machine-makers, and have placed a heavy import duty 
upon the very article the withholding of which from them was re- 
presented as a grievance. 

Considering the perfection to which this branch of manufacture has 
been brought in this country, the value of machinery exported under 
this system of restriction has been quite insignificant, so far, at least, as 
undisguised trade is concerned. The following table shows the declared 


value of the shipments of machinery and mill-work in each year from 
1822 to 1844 :— 


Years. £. Years. £, Years. £. 
1822 116,220 1830 207,767 1838 627,430 
1823 157 , 146 1831 105,491 1839 683,285 
1824 129,644 1832 92,715 1840 593,064 
1825 212,420 1833 127,064 1841 551,361 
1826 228,505 1834 211,982 1842 554,653 
1827 201,822 1835 307,951 1843 713,474 
1828 262,115 1836 302,092 1844 776,255 
1829 253,984 1837 493,468 


The increase in the amount during the last ten years of the series is 
caused mainly by greater shipments to Europe. Before that time, at 
least one-half of the value of the shipments was made up by the de- 
mands of our own colonies and dependencies. How far this condition 
of things has been altered will be seen by the followmg figures, which 
show the value of machinery shipped to foreign countries in Europe :— 


Years. £. Years. £, Years, fe 
183] 29,030 1856 166,432 1841 325,992 
1832 44,095 1837 280,154 1842 363,099 
1833 58,551 1838 3889 ,369 1843 536,560 
1834 104,267 1839 431,201 1844 578,969 
1835 152,159 1840 374,036 


In the extraordinary state of progression that has attended the various 
branches of our staple manufactures, and of our mining operations, the 
system of prohibition as affecting the exportation of machinery has not 
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produced so much effect as might have been expected upon the pros- 
perity of our machinists. Their trade has partaken of the general 
extension, but certainly not to the degree that would have attended it 
under a different system. At the present moment, our engineers and 
millwrights may be said to have as much work upon their hands as 
the number of their workmen enables them to undertake, and skilled 
artisans, such as they must employ, are not to be made without a long 
course of instruction. . 

It would fill many large volumes to describe the numerous inventions 
which during the present century have imparted facility to our manu- 
facturing processes, and given perfection to the articles made. It will 
not be expected, therefore, that any enumeration of those inventions 
should be attempted in these pages. A description of all the improye- 
ments which have been made in steam-machinery alone, since the 
beginning of this century, would lead to investigations that could be 
profitably entered upon only in a treatise on mechanics. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


MINING. 


Earty celebrity of the mines of England—Iron—Quantity made at different periods 
from 1740 to 1842—Tin—Produce of Cornish mines from 1750—Increase since 1814 
—Imports and exports of foreign tin—British tin exported—Value of tin-plates ex- 
ported—Copper—Produce of Cornish mines from 1771 to 1786, and 1796 to 1844— 
Total produce of English mines from 1820 to 1844—Value of tin and copper raised in 

. Cornwall at different periods during the present century—Lead—Concealment practised 
by mine-owners as to the quantity of metal produeed—Coal—A dvantage of steam-engine 
in coal-mining—Davy’s safety-lamp—Its effect in increasing the product of coal-mines— 
Shipments from Newcastle and Sunderland in each year from 1801 to 1844—-Shipments 
from Stockton and Seaham—Prices of Coal at Newcastle and Sunderland in each of those 
years—Prices in London from 1815 to 1844—-Quantity of Coals shipped from various 
parts of the kingdom from 1819 to 1845—Produce of inland collieries—Salt—Quantity 
annually produced—Reduction and repeal of Excise-duty on salt—Quantity annually 
consumed since 1801—Quantity exported from 1827 to 1844—Increased consumption 
since repeal of duty. 


From the very earliest period to which record or even tradition can 
reach, this country has been celebrated for its mineral treasures. It is 
not intended to carry back our inquiries to the time when the Phoenicians 
traded to “ the tin islands of Britain,” described by Herodotus under 
the name of Cassiterides, or to discuss whether the rings and money of 
iron which Cesar states to have been in the possession of the Britons, at 
the time of the Roman invasion, were really the produce of this country, 
or whether, as some persons have supposed, they were acquired in barter 
for tia. Our inquiry into the progress of mining as a source of national 
wealth must necessarily be limited to a period comparatively recent, and 
to statements of the results. 

No statement has ever been made which pretends to perfect accuracy 
in regard to our production of iron. 

The quantity made in England and Wales in 1740 was estimated at 
17,350 tons, the produce of fifty-nine furnaces, in which only charcoal 
was used. Between that time and 1788 the plan of smelting iron-ore 
by means of coke was introduced, and in the latter year there were in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, eighty-five furnaces, producing annually 
68,300 tons of iron, of which quantity 55,200 tons were smelted with 
coke. In 1796, in consequence of a tax projected by Mr. Pitt, upon 
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coals at the pit, but which was not imposed, a careful inquiry was made 
as to the condition and extent of the iron-works that would have been 
affected by such a measure. On this occasion it appeared that there 
were— 


Tons of Jron. 
In England and Wales 104 furnaces producing 108,793 
Scotland ts “tet 717 + rf, 16,086 


Toalies sm 121 4, ovat EBA 879 

In 1802 it was further estimated that forty additional furnaces were 
in use in England and Wales, and seven in Scotland—the total annual 
production of iron amounting to 170,000 tons in the year. In 1806 a 
Bill was introduced into the House of Commons by the Minister for 
imposing a duty of 2/. per ton upon all pig-iron made in the kingdom, 
This Bill was afterwards withdrawn, but the attempt occasioned inquiries 
to be set on foot respecting the quantity of metal produced, and it was 
stated then to amount to 250,000 tons annually. 

The following estimate, beginning with 1823, is said to have been made 
with great care by the manager of one of our largest iron smelting esta- 
blishments. The tables already given of the consumption of foreign 
iron, and the exportation of that of home manufacture, when coupled 
with the undoubted fact that this metal is used in the kingdom to a con- 
tinually growing extent, and that it is now used for purposes to which 
it was never before applied, sufficiently attest the increasing productive- 
ness of our iron-works. 


1823 1825 1828 1830 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

South Wales 182,325 223,520 279,512 277,643 
Staffordshire . . . - 133,590 171,735 219,492 212,604 
Shropshire . . « - 57,923 86,320 81, 224 73,418 
Yorkshire ae 35,308 32,968 28,926 
Scotlandste. .  dyhemee 24,500 29,200 37,700 387,500 
Derbyshire > Pete ke 14,038 19,184 22,360 17,999 
North Wales mae ge ee ate 13,100 25,168 os 
Other places . «© + - 2,379 3,000 4,160 5,327 


| 
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Howler We Acer. 442,066 581,367 702,584 653,417 


The quantities contained in this table agree with the evidence given 
before the Committeee on Import Duties in 1840, by Sir John Guest, 
the proprietor of the Dowlais iron-works in Glamorganshire. Accord- 
ing to Sir John Guest, the manufacture remained stationary between 
1823 and 1831, when it again began to advance, and in 1835 there were 
good grounds for estimating the quantity made at a million of tons. In 
the following year the estimate was 1,200,000 tons, and in 1840 it 
reached 1,500,000 tons. A statement was prepared in October of that 
year by one of our most intelligent iron-masters,* giving the number 

* Mr. Jessop, of Butterley, in Derbyshire. 
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of furnaces in blast and out of blast, and the number of tons of iron made 
at each work in Great Britain. It was there shown that the annual pro- 
duct, exclusive of Ireland, amounted to 1,396,400 tons ; the number of 
furnaces in blast was 402, of which number 162 used the process of 
blasting with hot air. The manufacture was in this statement distributed 
as follows among the various divisions of the kingdom, and an estimate 
was offered of the quantity of coal used in the manufacture, viz. :— 


Tons of Iron Tons of Coal 
ade. Used. 
Forest of (Deani™, #8 ss 115,500 60,000 
South Walesul ean) oe ce) b 505.000 1,436,000 
North Wales 3 oa « « =26,000 110,000 
Northumberland . . . . 11,000 38,500 
Yorkshire®.()73' "ay. SF 56,000 306,500 
Derbyshire oP rtd Feel cH Wwols000 129,000 
North Staffordshire . . «. 20,500 83,000 
South Staffordshire . . . 407,150 1,582,000 
Shropshire SM Seay SOA. 409,000 
Scotland's. «? NSP L fir seassooo 723,000 
1,396,400 4,877,000 
Coals used in converting to wrought iron 2,000,000 
Total 6, ss) .6.8775000 


The commercial depression, which continued for about four years after 
Mr. Jessop’s statement was compiled, led our iron-masters to diminish 
the scale of their operations in order thereby to lessen their losses. A 
statement was drawn up in 1842, under the direction of an association 
of the Yorkshire and Derbyshire iron-masters, showing the quantity 
of iron made during the first six months of that year, in Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, South Wales,-and Scotland, as 


under :— 


Tons, 
orkshire Oe.) aisey een. gee Se4 71 
Derbyshire!’ < Start sf) 367905 
Staffordshire. . . . . 151,130 
Shropshire’ us)! une On645 
waa mouth, Walesws Sr ere boss 
Scotlands 4.) 3) © mm gt 1355460 
Together . . 523,214 tons, 


equal to 1,046,428 tons per annum. The quantity made in the 
above divisions of the kingdom, in 1840, according to Mr. Jessop, was 
1,343,400 tons,—showing a diminished production at the rate of 296 972 
tons, or more than 22 per cent. 
Records of the produce of the tin and copper mines of Cornwall are 
kept with considerable regularity. The following table shows the pro- 


duce of the Cornish tin mines, according to these records, from 1750 to 
the most recent period recorded. 
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Years. Tons. Years. Tons. Years. Tons, 


Years. Tons. 
1750 2,876 1772 3,159 W938) 6 5 202 1814 2,611 
1751 2,273; 1773-2852 1794 3,351 1815 2,941 
1752 2,550 1774 2,458 1795 3,440 1816 3,348 
1753 2,516 1775 2,619 1796 3,061 1817 4,120 
Me DSTA! 1776 2,652 1797 3,240 1818 3,745 
U7 DDT Neha 2,770 1798) 925820 1819 3,068 
VSG 220.04: 1778 2,515 1799 2,862 1820. 2,775 
7 G45 Clay. 1779 2,678 Y800 2,522 1821 3,132 
Wins) 925720 1780 2,926 1801 2,328 1822 3,137 
1759 2,637 1781 2,610 1802 2,627 ; 1823 4,081 
OO aie dokid, 1782 2,546 1803 2,914 1824 4,819 
1761 2,395 1783 2,570 1804 2,993 1825 4,170 
P7627 125,584 1784 2,685 1805 2,742 1826 4,406 
1763 2,786 1785 2,885 1806 2,855 1827 5,516 
1764 2,618 1786 3,399 1807 2,426 1828 4,696 
VCS DT 1787 3,204 1808 2,330 1829 4,390 
1766 3,055 1788 3,352 1809 2,508 1830 =4,183 
1767 2,850 1789 38,405 1810 = 2,006 1831 4,093 
1768 2,667 U790" #3193" \ 1811 2,384 1832 3,988 
1769 2,898 oe 3,470 1812 2,373 1883 3,791 
1770 =2,977 1792 3,809 1813 2,324 1834 4,180 
TA 2,823 


The trifling degree of fluctuation observable in the amount of metal 
produced throughout the whole period embraced by this table, with the 
exception of the last twenty years, is very remarkable. If the whole 
ninety-five years are divided into periods of five years, the average 
produce will be as follows :— 


Years. Tons, Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
1750 to 1754 2,585 1780 to 1784 2,667 1810 to 1814 2,339 
N7flsyitees, Ly faye) 2,728 1785 , 1789 3,249 1815 ,, 1819 3,444 
1760 5 1764. 2,610 1790 ,, 1794 3,405 1820 , 1824 3,578 
1765 ,, 1769 2,845 1795 5, 1799 3,084 1825 ,, 1829 4,595 
ViGOMseliitad 2 SOG 1800 ,, 1804 2,676 1830 ,, 1834 4,047 
Dole 12) 04-7 1805 ,, 1809 = 2,572 


The increase observable in the produce of the last twenty years is the 
more remarkable, because, within that time, the produce of the tin mines 
of Banca has been greatly augmented. Until 1817 the mines of Corn- 
wall afforded a considerable supply of this metal to China, the ship- 
ments amounting in some years to 800 tons; but since the restoration 
of the island of Banca to the Dutch, its mines have been rendered so 
productive as to supply the markets of China and India, and to furnish 
in addition a large quantity of tin for the continent of Europe. 

The importations and re-exportations of foreign (Banca) tin during 
the last twenty-five years have been— 


Years. | Imported. | Re-exported. || Years. | Imported. | Re-exported. | Years. | Imported. | Re-exported. 


Cwts. Cwrts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 
1820 1,309 3,047 1829 2,674 | 2,581 1837 | 29,101 29,216 
1821 1,106 652 1830 | 15,589 | 10,426 1838 | 30,723 | 29,034 


1822 | 1,536 1,909 || 1831} 8,099 | 12,226 | 1839 | 18,241 | 22,766 
1823 | 6,461 5,502 || 1832 | 29,203 | 21,720 | 1840] 9,391, 6,594 
1824 | 6,420 4,709 || 1833 | 35,124 | 39,850 | 1841 | 28,435 | 25,345 
1825 | 4,213 4,709 |] 1834 | 46,769 46,685 | 1842 | 11,112 | 12,412 
1826 | 3,394 5,647 || 1885 | 19,704 | 23,795 || 1843 | 31,186 | 13,007 
1827 | 2,217 2,938 || 1836 | 23,335 | 17,231 || 1844 | 12,085 | 19,153 
1828 | 3,386 3,258 | 


ik 
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Notwithstanding the competition thus experienced by the tin miners of 
Cornwall, the demand from foreign countries for English tin has continued 
to be considerable, and the exportation of tin plates has of late increased. 

The quantities of British tin exported have been— 


Years. Cwts. | Years. Cwts. Years. Cwts. Years. Cwts. 

T820°" 25,852 | 1827 49,474 1833 24,989 1839 29,307 
1821 29,229 1828 41,427 1834 9,351 1840 36,885 
1822 35,843 1829 33,215 1835 iad 1841 23,340 
1823 26,364 1830 30,425 1836 V1 152, 1842 61,763 
1824 36,890 1831 21,763 1837 17,271 1843 36,396 
1825 34,237 1832 31,838 1838 25,086 1844 22,216 


1826 43,645 
No record is kept at the Custom-house of the quantity of tin plates 
exported, but the progress of this branch of industry may be inferred 
from the following statement of the value of the annual exportations, as 
declared by the merchants at the time of shipment. 


Years. £. Years. £. Years. £, Years. £. 
1815 275,136 1823 209,143 1831 215,446 1838 459,176 
1816 289,390 1824 233,115 1832 231,652 1839 372,026 
1817 239,062 1825" “1855251 1833 268,742 1840 360,816 
1818 277,458 1826 223,460 1834 324,559 1841 390,621 
1819 167,843 1827 281,958 1835 381,076 1842 363,685 
1820 160,671 1828 245,453 1836 387,951 1843 427,994 
1821 161,299 1829 212,526 1837 371,848 1844 506,691 
1822 175,280 1830 231,922 


The English tin miner had long a fancied protection against the 
foreign producer by an import duty of 50s. per cwt. This duty was 
reduced in 1842 to 6s. per cwt.: both rates being equally inoperative, 
since our production of this metal is uniformly greater than our con- 
sumption, under which state of things it would be absurd to suppose that 
any foreign produce could enter injuriously into competition with that 
of our own mines. 

The produce of the copper-mines of Cornwall has increased in a much 
greater proportion than that of the tin-mines, as appears by the follow- 
ing statement of the annual produce of the former from 1771 to 1786, 
and from 1796 to 1844 :— 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. Years. Tons. | Years. Tons. 
1771 =3,847 1796 4,950 1813 8,166 1829 6,656 
1772 3,356 1797 5,210 1814 7,936 1830 10,748 
1773 3,820 1798 5,600 1815 6,607 1831 12,043 
1774 8,630 1799 4,923 1816 7,045 1832 11,947 
1775 3,596 1800 5,187 1817 6,608 1833 11,191 
1776 3,532 TSO leon 2 67a 1818 6,714 1834 11,224 
1777 3,386 1802 5,228 1819 7,214 1835 12,270 
1778 2,965 1803 5,616 1820 7,364 18386 11,647 
WA DASE 1804 5,374 1821 8,163 1837 10,823 
1780 2,932 1805 6,234 1822 9,331 1838 11,527 
1781 3,450 1806 6,863 1823.) 173928 1839 12,450 
1782 3,375 1807. 6,716 1824 7,824 1840 (11,037 
1783 4,296 1808 6,795 1825 8,226 1841 9,987 
1784 4,396 1809 6,821 1826 9,026 1842 9,896 
1785 4,434 1810 5,682 1827 10,311 1843 |10,926 
1786 4,787 1811 5,948 1828 9,921 1844 {11,246 
1812 7,248 


The productive power of the Cornish copper-mines has thus been in- 
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creased more than threefold in the last sixty years. No statement can 
be given of the total quantity of copper raised in the United Kingdom 
before 1820; from that year until 1834 the produce was— 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
1820 See 1825 10,358 1830 13,232 
1821 10,288 1826 11,093 1831 14,685 
1822 11,018 1827 12,326 1832 14,450 
1823 9,679 1828 12,188 1833 13,260 
1824 9,705 1829 12,057 1834 14,042* 


The value of this metal now annually raised in the kingdom exceeds 
one million sterling, being more than double the value of the quantity 
annually produced in the beginning of the present century. 

The money value of the tin and copper raised in the county of Corn- 
wall at different periods of the present century, has been— 


—S——— eee 


Price per Ton. 
Means. rar Total. ; 
Standard 
Tin. of 
Copper 
£. £. Le sid fo. 
las elves patie 731,035 | 101 00 117 
ai Comet 3 rsaeist 1,074,872 | 120 100 138 
*, ? 
as Copper é ene 901,078 | 141 100 126 
sae) 
hae Garpie ‘ sadeer 925 ,083 114 10 0 109 
> 
cial Ce Gis coy 871,562 77 10 0 111 
ai jpn Fae 1,137,085 79 00 123 
$ ’ 
i 5 
Sibi ice inh snes onay i ct ORE Lil yeGEed Galella 90 
a Const ; Bertone | 1,209,762 | 77 00 | 114 
: 5902 


The increase thus shown in the value since the peace, and which ap- 
parently amounts to more than 30 per cent., is really much beyond that 
rate. In 1813, the last year of the war with France, the price of tin 
was 134/., and of copper 113/. per ton, estimated in a currency depre- 
ciated to the extent of 29 per cent. Ifthe copper and tin produced in 
Cornwall in that year had been exchanged for gold at their market 
prices, they would have procured only 181,270 ounces of the more pre- 
cious metal ; whereas the produce of 1834, if similarly exchanged, now 
that the currency has been restored to its par value, would procure 
310,693 ounces of gold, showing an increase in the real value over the 
produce of 1813, of 71 per cent. 

There are no means by which to ascertain the progress made at any 
time in the productiveness of the lead-mines of this kingdom. To 


* Since 1834, the produce of copper smelted from English ore cannot be accurately dis- 
tinguished from that of foreign origin. i 
At 
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answer private purposes, the individuals by whom some of the most pro- 
ductive of those mines are worked, studiously conceal the amount of 
metal which they raise. Various conjectural estimates have been made 
as to that amount, but little dependence can be placed upon their 
accuracy ; and even if we could determine which of those estimates is 
nearest to the truth, this would afford no help towards ,forming a com- 
parison between different periods. Neither is any light thrown upon the 
subject by our Custom-house records, since the amount of our exports of 
lead is, in a great degree, governed by the comparative productiveness 
of the mines of other countries, and particularly by those of Adra in 
Spain. The extent to which these are wrought appears to fluctuate con- 
siderably from one year to another. 

The value of the mineral products of England would be greatly in- 
ferior to what it actually is, were it not for the abundant supply of 
good coal found in various districts of the kingdom. It cannot here be 
necessary to point out the many advantages which we derive from the 
possession of our coal-mines, the sources of greater riches than ever 
issued from the mines of Peru, or from the diamond grounds at the base 
of the Neela Mulla mountains. But for our command of fuel, the in- 
ventions of Watt and Arkwright would have been of small account, our 
iron-mines must long since have ceased to be worked, and nearly every 
important branch of manufacture which we now possess must have been 
rendered impracticable, or at best have been conducted upon a compara- 
tively insignificant scale. 

If, on the one hand, our great mechanical inventions owe so much to 
the abundance and consequent cheapness of our fuel, it is no less true 
that some of these inventions have, on the other hand, materially assisted 
of late years in bringing about that abundance. But for the invention 
of the steam-engine, a large proportion of the coal-mines now profitably 
worked could not have been opened or must have been abandoned. It 
is well-known that, by the consumption of one bushel of coals in the fur- 
nace of a steam-boiler, a power is produced which in a few minutes will 
raise 20,000 gallons of water from a depth of 350 feet; an effect which 
could not be produced in a shorter time than a whole day, through the 
continuous labour of twenty men working with the common pump. By 
thus expending a few pence, an amount of human labour is set free to 
employ which would have cost fifty shillings ; and yet this circumstance, 
so far from having diminished the demand for human labour, even in 
the actual trade where the economy is produced, has certainly caused a 
much greater number of persons to be employed in coal-mining, than 
could otherwise have been so set to work. Another advantage which 
coal-miners more especially have received from the hand of science is 
derived from the safety-lamp of Davy—a discovery which, if estimated 
by the amount of the actual good it has done, must be considered one 
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of the greatest made in our age and country. Many productive mines 
are now wrought, and old collieries have been re-opened, which must 
have lain useless but for the invention of the Davy lamp. 

The science of mining in all its branches has, besides, made great 
advances within the present century. It was stated by the Rev. Adam 
Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the University of 
Cambridge, in his examination in 1830 before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that “a great deal of coal appears formerly to have 
been left under ground, in consequence of a want of general plans or 
maps of the underground workings ; a number of excavations have taken 
place, independently of each other, and the consequence is, there is a 
great number of piers or large barriers between the old coal-works, 
some of which it may be almost impossible to remove.” It was likewise 
the custom in working the mines, to leave large pillars of coal, in order 
to support the roof; so that at the depth of 100 fathoms, little more 
than 40 per cent. of the coal was abstracted, and the remainder was given 
up as lost. In 1795 an attempt was made to substitute wooden pillars 
for a part of the coal previously left, and this, to a certain extent, was 
successful. At that time it was not attempted to remove more than 
one-half of each alternate pillar of coal, still leaving between 40 and 50 
per cent. of the coal in the mine. In 1810 an improvement in this sys- 
tem was introduced, by means of which every intermediate pillar was 
wholly removed, and a part of the adjoining pillars was likewise taken 
away ; and by working thus, about 80 or 90 parts out of every 100 were 
brought to market. It was in the year 1815 that Sir Humphry Davy 
brought the safety lamp to use, and in the opinion of Mr. Buddle, an in- 
telligent and experienced coal-engineer, who was examined in 1830 be- 
fore the Committees of Lords and Commons concerning the coal-trade, 
“this operated as a complete renovation to many of the collieries which 
were then in a state of exhaustion. By its means, combined with the 
system of artificial propping, every particle of coal can now be got out 
of the mine before it is abandoned.” 

The following tables, exhibiting the amount of shipments of coals made 
from the Tyne and the Wear in each year, from 1801 to 1844, may 
throw some light upon this subject. It appears from these tables, that 
the average annual shipments from Newcastle and Sunderland, in the 
five years ending with 1818, exceeded the average shipments of the pre- 
ceding five years, by upwards of 300,000 tons, or 123 per cent. If those 
preceding five years are compared with the five years ending with 1835, 
it will be found that the increased shipments in the latter period amount 
to 900,000 tons per annum ; being more than 35 per cent. beyond the 
shipments at the earlier period, and exceeding the shipments during the 
first five years of the century by more than 50 per cent., and if we 
carry forward the comparison to the 5 years ending with 1844, it will 
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be found that the average shipments exceeded those made during the 
last five years of the war, viz., 1809 to 1813, by 1,658,597 tons, being 
65 per cent. increase, and exceeding the shipments between 1801 and 
1805, by 84 per cent. 


Table of the Quantity of Coals shipped from the Port of Newcastle in each Year from 1801 
fo 1844, distinguishing the Shipments Coastwise from those made to Foreign Parts. 


Years. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


Coastwise. 


Tons. 
1,198,308 
1,310,393 
1,338,613 
1,536,812 
1,464,991 
1,558,934 
1,404,367 
1,640,681 
1,428,610 
1,643,977 
1,678,401 
W670 9077 
1,548 ,087 
1,720,250 
1,723,054 
1,797,100 
1,650,889 
1,780,458 
1,695,965 
2,004,759 
1,834,650 


1,736,171 


To Foreign 
Parts. 


Tons. 
133,562 
116,600 
117,548 
139,360 
131,366 
123,710 

76,674 

42,402 
36,1438 
45,733 
47,528 
66,210 
39,116 
84,7638 
112,450 
116,025 
137,262 
126,521 
105,297 
118,788 
127,457 
143,365 


Total. 


Tons. 
1,331,870 
1,426,993 
1,456,071 
1,676,172 
1,596,357 
1,682,644 
1,481,041 
1,683,083 
1,464,753 
1,689,710 
Ty 720,929 
1,737,387 
1,587, 203 
1,805,013 
1,835,504 
1,913,125 
iersteiey) fap | 
1,906,979 
1,801,262 
2,123,557 
1,962,107 


1,879,536 


Years. 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
18357 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Coastwise. 


Tons. 
1,958,109 
1,822,148 
1,820,626 
2,099,867 
1,811,924 
1,921,467 
1,956,829 
2,167,355 
2,097,617 
1,809,412 
1,926,205 
2,022,226 
2,266,531 
2,280,713 


2,392,494 


2,459,728 
2,159,321 
2,281,343 
2,397,977 
2,350,480 
2,289,531 
1,999,398 


To Foreign 
Parts. 


Tons. 
121,391 
129,966 
136,266 
165,943 
173,355 
1575214 
163,380 
197,308 
161,247 
197,337 
233,709 
230,342 
313,107 
415,849 
476,157 
554,175 
558,052 
593,911 
750,585 
866, 281 
815,434 
602,152 


Total. 
Tons. 
2,079,500 
1,952,114 
1,956,892 
2,265,810 
1,985,279 
2,078,678 
2,120,209 
2,364,663 
2,258,864 
2,006,749 
2,159,914 
2,252,568 
2,579,638 
2,696,562 
2,868,651 
3,013,903 
25707, 373 
2,875,254 
5,148,562 
3,216,761 
3,104,965 
2,601,550 


Table of the Quantity of Coals shipped from the Port of Sunderland in each Year, from 
1801 to 1844, distinguishing the Shipments Coastwise from those made to Foreign Parts. 


Years. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


Coastwise. 


Tons. 


612,197 
808,449 
792,207 
793,812 
830, 263 
811,618 
775,987 
923, 850 
858,944 
982,388 
876,996 
897,964 
919,947 
989,090 
895,443 
1,027,371 
964,250 
1,038,245 
1,002,893 
1,102,327 
1,050,443 
1,051,840 


To Foreign 
Parts. 


Tons. 

12,607 
82,694 
26,942 
11,029 
15,782 
7,424 
11,331 
5,455 
2,579 
5,086 
4,583 
8,343 
4,715 
29,228 
45,021 
42,215 
30,811 
41,973 
40,995 
38 , 227 


38, 624 
43,509 


Total. 


Tons. 
624,804 
891,143 
819,149 
804,841 
846,045 
819,042 
787,318 
929 ,305 
861,523 
987 ,474 
881,579 
906,307 
924,662 
1,018,318 
940,464 
1,069,586 
995 061 
1,080,218 
1,043,885 
1,140,554 
1,089 ,067 
1,095,349 


Years. 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


| 1832 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


1838 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Coastwise. 


Tons, 
1,317,385 
1,301,645 
1,382,759 
1,455,988 
1,387,109 
1,350,354 


1,176,176 
952,087 
929,187 
971,458 
932,135 
948,429 
913,960 
868,228 
937,995 
859,231 
877,451 
826,702 


To Foreign 
Parts. 


Tons. 
41,198 
42,082 
41,157 
88,419 
39,625 
60,743 


ec 


176,487 
149,956 
154,538 
170,367 
242,463 
308,168 
370,620 
442,987 
408,515 
364,886 
305,991 
220,434 


Total. 


Tons, 
1,358,583 
1,343,727 
1,423,916 
1,494,407 
1,426,734 
1,411,097 
1,497,059 
1,387,426 
1,256,396 
1 2Ot, tbe 
1,352,663 
1,102,043 
1,083,725 
1,141,825 
1,174,598 
1,256,597 
1,284,580 
1,311,215 
1,346,510 
1,224,117 
1,183,442 
1,047,136 


SS 
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Within the last few years, a considerable coal business has been 
carried on from the port of Stockton, on the river Tees, and from Sea- 
ham, an artificial harbour, on the coast between the Tees and the Wear, 
to which a railroad has been carried from one of the largest collieries 
in the northern district. The first shipment of coals from Stockton 
occurred in 1822, when the total quantity was only 1224 tons. This 
shipment appears to have arisen from some accidental circumstance ; for 
no further shipments from that port occurred until 1826. No return 
was made during the four years from 1829 to 1832 inclusive, in which 
time Seaham harbour was completed ; but from 1833, the shipments 
from that place and Stockton, with which port it is connected for revenue 
purposes, have been regularly included in the parliamentary returns. 
If the quantity sent from Stockton be added to the shipments from 
Newcastle and Sunderland, which are the shipping ports whence these 
exports would previously have been made, it will be found that the ship- 
ments in 1844 exceeded those of 1801 by 3,344,816 tons ; being 170 
per cent. increase upon the shipments of 1801, and 88 per cent. increase 
upon those of 1814. 


Quantity of Coals shipped from the Port of Stockton from 1822 to 1844, distinguishing the 
Shipments Coastwise from those made to Foreign Parts. 


‘Years. Coastwise. bet Naresh Total. Years. Coastwise. To Fowien Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1822 1,224 . 1,224 || 1837 | 1,145,837 46,516 | 1,192,353 
1826 10,754 76 10,754 |; 1838 | 1,219,938 86,699 | 1,306,637 
1827 32,182 oo 32,182 1839 | 1,308,778 | 111,707 | 1,420,485 
1828 66,051 an 66,051 1840 | 1,367,532 | 132,842 | 1,500,374 
1835 578,800 8,700 582,500 1841 | 1,483,618 | 169,345 | 1,652,963 
1834 623,484 9,988 633,472 1842 | 1,501,596 | 180,808 | 1,862,404 
1835 677,941 26,840 704,781 1843 | 1,446,069 | 224,593 | 1,670,662 
1836 $16,440 36,943 953,383 || 1844 | 1,415,638 | 237,166 | 1,652,804 


The progressive increase in the shipments from the Newcastle coal 
district, as shown by the foregoing tables, has not been the result of any 
stimulus given by advancing prices. The rates at which coals have 
been sold in London do not afford any correct view of the prices paid 
to the coal-owners, because the freight and charges incurred in conyey- 
ing them to the metropolis are constantly varying ; and this will be 
found especially the case, if a comparison is made between years of 
war and peace. The anxiety that has long been shown by the Legisla- 
ture to shield the consumers of coals in London from unfair practices 
on the part of the dealers, has led to the compulsory registration of prices. 
So long ago as the reign of Queen Anne, an Act was passed, requiring 
the shipper of coals to give a certificate with each cargo, setting forth 
the quantity, quality, and price paid for the same ; and this certifi- 
cate, on the arrival of the ship in London, was delivered to an officer at 
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the Mansion House, for the inspection of the public. The prices in 
these certificates are stated, up to 1825, for Newcastle chaldrons of 53 
ewts. each; from that time until 1832, the imperial chaldron, equal to 
251, ewts., was the standard ; and since 1832, the rates have been given 
per ton weight. To simplify the matter the prices for the whole period 
here given, viz., from 1801 to 1845, are reduced to those paid per ton. 
The best quality of coals is given in all cases ; and the period chosen 
for the quotation is the beginning of June in each year, at which time 
there is less probability of accidental fluctuations than durmg the winter 
reason. 


Statement of the Prices paid at Newcastle and Sunderland for Coals of the first Quality 
shipped for London, at the beginning of June in each year, from 1801 to 1845. 


Years, Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. 
Spas Sen Soeds 
1801 10 4 1816 138 O 1831 12 4 
1802 10 4 1817 13 0 1832 12,33 
1863 10 4 1818 TS 0 1833 10 6 
1804 NE 6 1819 138 0 1834 10 9 
1805 LT SG 1820 13 0 1835 PEE 
1806 LG 1821 2s 1836 10 6 
1807 6 1822 ee L 1837 LOMO 
1808 i fa Bets 1823 12,8 1838 10” 6 
1809 13 0 1824 13 O 1839 LOG 
1810 Le 0 1825 Ls 1840 10 6 
1811 13 0 1826 13 6 1841 10 6 
1812 13 0 1827 13° 6 1842 102 90 
1813 13 0 1828 13 6 1843 10 0O 
1814 134-0 1829 L229 1844 10750 
1815 13 0 1830 12 4 1845 8 0 


The following statement of prices paid in London, in July of each 
year, from 1813 to 1845, will show how materially the inhabitants of 
this city have benefited through the reduction, and subsequently the 
repeal, of the duty charged upon sea-borne coals. It also exhibits the 
rate of freight and charges between Newcastle and the river Thames. 


Statement of the Prices of the best Newcastle Coals at the Coal Exchange, London, in the 
Month of July in every Year, from 1813 to 1845. 


Duty, 7s. 6d. per Ton. Duty, 4s. per Ton. Duty repealed. 

Years. Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. Years, Per Ton. 

Sa a. iS. Tdh suged: 
1813 42 0 1824 33 4 1835 20 3 
1814 44 8 1825 23 6 1836 21 9 
1815 39 0 1826 2513 1837 22 .9 
1816 84 8 1827 28 3 1838 22° 9 
1817 31 9 1828 27 «66 1839 23° 0 
1818 32 9 || 1829 2306 1840 22 9 
1819 30 7 || 18380 i AS 1841 20 3 
1820 Ole ing a 22 9 1842 20 6 
1821 32 6 || 1832 19 6 1843 20 3 
1822 30 4 || 1833 15 9 1844 24 6 
1823 83 4 || 1834 19e 6 1845 he 3 

a i ee i ea ee 
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The table next offered shows that the quantity of sea-borne coals, the 
produce of our mines, has been increased since 1819 from 4,365,040 to 
9,132,033 tons in 1844, or at the rate of 109 per cent. 


Statement of the Quantity of Coals shipped Coastwise from Ports of Great Britain to 
other Ports of Great Britain, to Ireland, to the British Colonies, and to Foreign Coun- 


tries, in each year from 1819 to 1844. 
SS EE Ee eee eee eee 


To Ports in 4 ave “ 
Years, Great To Ireland. ts ritigh Te Mor “ign | To all parts. 
Bian olonies, ‘ountries. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1819 | 3,459,508 | 669,660 71,497 | 164,375 | 4,365,040 
1820 | 3,947,908 | 606,400 | 90,447 | 158,672 | 4,803,427 
1821. | 3,731,908 | 644,787 90,425 | 170,941 | 4,638,059 
1822 | 3,810,239 | 694,024 | 111,822 | 172,754 | 4,788,839 
1823 | 4,372,839 | 693,413 | 89,713 | 163,662 | 5,319,627 
1824 | 4,308,571 | 691,429 | 99,575 | 179,617 | 5,279,192 
1825 | 4,384,433 | 695,832 | 114,264 | 197,234 | 5,391,763 
1826 | 4,730,307 | 779,584 | 123,437 | 293,219 | 5,856,547 
1827 | 4,440,318 | 650,728 | 123,109 | 244,222 | 5,458,377 
1828 | 4,507,935 | 740,071 | 128,092 | 227,709 | 5,603,807 
1829 | 5,014,132 | 840,246 | 128,893 | 240,854 | 6,224,125 
; 145,204 | 357,288 


1851 oie oe 152,278 356,419 Sy 
1832 as “% 173,508 414,938 
1833 5,859,179 \ + 192,082 442,366 6,493,627 
1834 5,822,561 189 ,838 425,417 6,437,816 
1855 6,117,993 189,722 546, 538 6 .854,053 
¥ Shipped Coastwise ep SG 
Sh to Ports in Great r ane ; 
e. Britain and Ireland. rsh a u : Tp oriey | Total Exports. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 

1836 6,472,404 197,724 719,144 7,389,272 
1837 7,090,691 247,125 866,485 8,204,301 
1838 7,190,438 260,984 1,052,725 8,504, 142 
1839 7,223,013 254,331 1,195,086 8,672,430 
1840 1,415,877 299,631 1,306,682 9,082,190 
1841 7,649,899 351,097 1,497,197 9,498,193 | 
1842 7,649,469 352,054 1,647,450 9,648,973 
1843 7,447,084 318,914 1,547,297 9,313,295 
1844 7,377,862 324,425 1,429,746 9,132,033 


The quantity of coals, of the transmission of which any record can 
be kept at our Custom-houses, exhibits, however, but very imperfectly 
the progress of the supply of this kind of fuel. ‘The seat of various 
manufactures having in great part been determined by the presence, in 
certain districts, of cheap fuel, and the growth of population having 
by that means been greatest im or near to some of our principal coal- 
fields, the quantity of fuel brought into consumption without the neces- 


* In consequence of the repeal of the coasting duty on coals, the Custom-house has 
ceased to keep any record of the shipments, and no return of the quantities in these years 
has been called for by Parliament. 

+ Including shipments to Ireland. 
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sity of its being shipped, and thereby coming under the cognizance of 
the Custom-house, is constantly increasing in a much greater degree 
than that of sea-borne coal. Lancashire, the West Riding of York- 
shire, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Coventry, and the Potteries in Staffordshire, are all supplied with this 
necessary element of manufactures at their own doors, for which reason 
it is quite impossible to ascertain the amount of fuel there consumed. 
It is certain, however, that every increase in the amount of the manu- 
factures produced in those districts must be taken as an evidence of the 
increased production of coals. The establishment of canals, and, more 
recently, of railroads has, besides, had the effect of bringing many 
places within the reach of inland collieries, which were formerly, in this 
respect, dependent altogether upon supplies brought by sea. So long 
ago as 1816, it was a matter of complaint on the part of the coal-owners 
of Northumberland and Durham, that they were thus subjected to great 
and increasing competition, and a deputation from that body was then 
sent throughout the kingdom to inquire into the quantity of coals passing 
by inland navigation and by railroads in different parts of the country. 
In a report made by the members of this deputation, it was stated that 
the quantity thus distributed amounted to 4,078,508 Newcastle chal- 
drons, or 10,808,046 tons, namely— 
In Yorkshire . . . . 967,406 chaldrons, or 2,563,626 tons 


Derbyshire. . .« .» 355,554 5 942,218 ., 
Nottinghamshire . . 186,666 >) 494,665 ,, 
Leicestershire - . . 66,666 a 176,665 ,, 
Warwickshire . . . 162,962 ss 431,849 ,, 
Staffordshire . . . 300,000 a 795,000 ,, 


Quantity that passes towards the Eastern Sea . 5,404,023 tons 
An equal quantity believed to pass towards the 
Westand Southeeertet <~ steers «= ert 402 02orons 


Quantity carried by canals and railways . . . 10,808,046 tons. 


The quantities here given can have been nothing more than an ap- 
proximation to the truth. If at all correct at the time they were stated, 
we may be certain that the tonnage must be far greater, now that the 
wants of the country are so multiplied through the increase of popu- 
lation, and the still greater increase of manufactures, and that the means 
of distribution, also, are multiplied. 

The great consumption of inland coal, as here assumed, will not 
appear excessive to those who have inquired into the subject. For 
smelting one ton of iron it may be assumed that four tons of coals are 
required ;* and if we further assume that the quantity of iron produced 


* Mr. David Mushet has stated that “a ton of iron is made at some furnaces under three 
tons of coals, and at others eight or nine tons are required for the same purpose.” Owin 
to the recent employment in Scotland of heated air for smelting iron ore, it is said that oe 
ton of iron is produced by the heat given out by two tons eight ewt. of coals. 
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in the country amounts to 1,250,000 tons in the year—a quantity be- 
lieved to be below the truth—it will follow that 5,000,000 tons of coals 
are consumed in the single process of producing pig or cast iron. To 
convert this comparatively raw material into bar iron, and to manufac- 
ture the latter into the numerous articles of hardware which are made, 
must add so materially to the consumption of coals, that we should 
probably be within the truth in estimating the quantity consumed 
throughout the kingdom, in all the various branches of the iron trade, 
at more than 8,000,000 tons per annum. The town of Sheffield alone, 
as already shown, required in 1835 for manufacturing purposes about 
515,000 tons. 

There is, perhaps, no article of daily use, scarcely even excepting 
food, which it is more important to the population of the United King- 
dom to obtain at a moderate price than coal, the cost of which enters 
more or less into the price of almost every article of consumption. 
There can be no doubt that any proposal on the part of the government 
to impose an Excise duty upon this necessary of life would meet with the 
most determined and general opposition, as being oppressive to the poor 
and injurious in various ways to the prosperity of nearly every branch 
of the national industry. It is, therefore, hardly conceivable that the 
people of England, generally so much alive to their personal interests, 
should have submitted, as they did without a murmur, for three-quarters 
of a century, to the imposition of a virtual tax upon their fuel, far 
greater in degree than it is likely that any minister would ever be 
tempted, even under the heaviest financial difficulties, to propose. The 
tax to which allusion is here made, was not less a tax because it assumed 
the guise of a trade regulation ; it was even more injurious, by reason 
of the uncertainty of its rate, than any fixed impost could have been. 
This regulation probably existed so long, because of the ignorance of 
the public concerning its operation, which ignorance would not have 
attended upon the imposition of a direct tax. The following brief de- 
scription of the regulation in question, which ceased only in the year 
1845, will prove interesting to the reader. “hen: ! 

The “limitation of the vend” existed, with some partial interruptions, 
from the year 1771. This arrangement was no less than a systematic 
combination among the owners of collieries having their outlets by the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, to raise the price of coal to consumers 
by a self-imposed restriction as to the quantity supplied. aN committee 
appointed from among the owners held its meetings regularly in the 
town of Newcastle, where a very costly establishment of clerks and 
agents was maintained. By this committee, not only was the price fixed 
at which coals of various qualities might be sold, when sea borne, for 
consumption within the kingdom, but the quantity was assigned which, 
during the space of the fortnight following each order or “issue, the 
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individual collieries might ship. The manner in which this combination 
was conducted, and the effect which it could not but have upon the 
interests of the consumers, will best be understood by describing the 
course pursued upon the opening of a new colliery. The first thing to 
be determined »in that case was the rank or “ basis” to be assigned to 
the colliery. For this purpose, one referee was appointed by the owners 
of the colliery, and another by the coal-trade committee, who, taking 
into view the extent of the royalty or coal-field secured, the size of the 
pits, the number and power of steam-engines erected, the number of 
cottages built for workmen, and the general scale of the establishment, 
fixed therefrom the proportionate quantity the colliery would be per- 
mitted to furnish towards the general supply, which the directing com- 
mittee from time to time authorized to be issued. The point to be 
attained by the owners of the colliery, was to secure for their establish- 
ment the largest basis possible ; and with this view it was common for 
them to secure a royalty extending over from five to ten times the 
surface which it was intended to work, thus burthening themselves with 
the payment of possibly 5,000/. per annum, or more, of “dead rent” 
to the owner of the soil, who, of course, exacted such payment in 
return for his concession, although his tenants might have no intention 
of using it. Instead of sinking one or two pits, which would afford 
ample facility for working the quantity which the mine was destined to 
yield, a third, and, possibly, a fourth pit were sunk, at an enormous 
expense, and without the smallest intention of their being used. A like 
wasteful expenditure was made for the erection of useless steam power, 
and to complete and give an appearance of consistency to the arrange- 
ments, instead of building 200 cottages for the workmen, double that 
number were provided. In this manner a capital of 160,0002 to 
200,000. might be invested for setting in motion a colliery allowed to 
raise and sell only such a quantity of coal as might be produced by 
means of an outlay of one-fourth or one-fifth of that amount. By this 
wasteful course, the end of the colliery owners was attained ; they got 
their basis fixed—if a large concern, as is here supposed— say at 50,000, 
and this basis probably secured for them a sale of 25,000 chaldrons 
during the year, instead of 100,000 chaldrons, which their extended 
arrangements would have enabled them to raise. The Newcastle com- 
mittee met once a fortnight, or twenty-six times in the year, and, accord- 
ing to the price in the London market, determined the quantity that 
might be issued during the following fortnight. If the London price 
se what 1s considered high, the issue was increased, and if low 
pe ie $ ee He twenty on the 1000, the colliery here 
Gielen have ‘ee allowed to sell (20 Xx 50) 1000 chaldrons 

g the ensuing fortnight. The pit and establishment might be 
equal to the supply of 3000 or 4000 chaldrons ; orders might be on the 
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books to that extent or more; ships might be waiting to receive the 
largest quantity, but, under “the regulation of the vend,” not one 
bushel beyond the 1000 chaldrons could be shipped until a new issue 
should be made. By this system the price was kept up; and as regards 
the colliery owners, they thought it more for their advantage to sell 
25,000 chaldrons at 30s. per chaldron, than to sell 100,000 chaldrons at 
the price which a free competition would have brought. If, under this 
system of restriction, any undue profit was obtained, nothing can be 
more certain than that competition for a portion of this undue profit 
would cause the opening of new collieries until the advantage should 
be neutralized ; and this result of the system at length became apparent. 
Every new colliery admitted into the “vend” took its share in the 
“issues,” and to some extent limited the sales of all the rest. The 
disadvantage during all this time to the public at large is incontestible. 
The great staple manufactures of the country, being located in inland 
coal districts, happily did not suffer from this combination ; but in other 
innumerable processes which require the aid of heat, and which are 
carried on in cities and places where coal is not found, the addition to 
the cost of fuel thus occasioned placed the manufacturers at a great 
disadvantage, while the other inhabitants of those cities, and especially 
the poor, were very greatly injured by it. The loss to the community 
at large, through the unprofitable investment of unnecessary capital, no 
one can dispute. 

There was another consequence resulting from this limitation of the 
home coal trade which it is necessary to state, as it is productive of 
great national evil. 

The owners of collieries being restricted in their fortnightly issues to 
quantities which their establishments enabled them to raise in three or 
four days, were naturally desirous of finding for their men during the 
remainder of the time some employment which should lessen the ex- 
pense of maintaining them in idleness, and spread over a larger quantity 
of product the fixed expenses of their establishments and their dead 
rents. 'To this end coals were raised which must find a sale in foreign 
countries; and it practically resulted that the same quality of coals 
which, if shipped to London, were charged at 30s. bd. per Newcastle 
chaldron, were sold to foreigners at 18s. for that quantity, giving a pre- 
ference to the foreign buyer of 40 per cent. in the cost of English coal. 
By this means the finest kinds of coal used in London, at a cost to the 
consumer of about 30s. per ton, might be had in the distant market of 
St. Petersburg for 15s. to 16s., or little more than half the London 
price. Nor was this the worst effect of the system. In working a 
colliery, a great proportion of small coal is raised, The cost to the 
home consumer, under the system of limitation, being exaggerated, and 
the freight and charges being equally great upon this article as upon 
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round coal, very little small coal would find a market within the king- 
dom, except on the spot where it was raised ; and as the expense of 
raising it must be incurred, the coal-owners were forced to seek else- 
where for a market at any price beyond the mere cost of putting it on 
board ship. By this means, “ nut coal,” which consists of small pieces, 
free from dust, which have passed through a screen, the bars of which 
are five-eighths of an inch apart, were sold for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries at the low price of 3s. per ton. The intrinsic quality of this coal 
is quite as good as that of the round coal from the same pits; it is 
equally suitable for generating steam, and for general manufacturing 
purposes ; and thus the manufacturers of Denmark, Germany, Russia, 
&e., obtained the fuel they required, and without which they could not 
carry on their operations, at a price not only below that paid by English 
manufacturers, but for much less than the cost at which it was raised. 
The coal-owner might, it is true, have sold this small coal at home at a 
better price than he obtained from his foreign customer, but every ton 
so sold would have taken the place of an equal quantity of large coal, 
upon which his profit was made, and by such home sale he would by no 
means have lessened his sacrifice, but the reverse. 

In this way during three-quarters of a century every person using 
sea-borne coal in Great Britain was exorbitantly taxed for the benefit 
of rival manufacturers in other countries. 

Among the mineral productions of England, salt has long been an 
article of considerable tmportance. The mines from which English salt 
is produced in the fossil or solid form, are situated in Cheshire, near 
the town of Northwich. Brine springs are also found in the same 
neighbourhood, as well as in other counties, and chiefly in Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire. Nearly the whole of the fossil or rock salt that is 
raised is exported, some to Ireland, but the principal part to the north 
of Europe. A small’ quantity is used to strengthen the brine yielded 
by salt-springs, from which the salt used for domestic purposes, and also 
a large part of what is exported, is produced by evaporation. 

The chief part of the Cheshire salt, both fossil and manufactured, is 
sent down the river Weaver to Liverpool, for distribution and secbiprtens 
tion; only a small proportion being conveyed to other places by canal 
and land carriage. ‘The white salt made from the Staffordshire springs 
is chiefly exported from Hull, while that from Worcestershire finds an 
ai ate ee ee ere table exhibits the quantities of 
to 1844. If to the pareve z sis - faa eI mem a 
added annually fox = al an 3 8 ins oe ieee. nae eae ace 
EIT Mpc P : ey of springs in other counties, and for 

salt which is not sent to Liverpool, it is pro- 


bable that the total produce of this mineral in England will be ver 
nearly ascertamed. 7 
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Years. Rock Salt. | White Salt. Total. || Years. Rock Salt, | White Salt. Total. 
_ ee ES Eee, a 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 


1803 57,699 | 122,537 | 180,236 || 1824 | 121,459 | 162,365 | 283,894 
1804 57,087 | 126,775 | 183,862 1825 89,551 | 252,876 | 342,497 
1805 60,830 | 180,498 | 241,328 1826 51,522 | 232,026 | 283,528 
1806 52,620 | 157,124 | 209,744 1827 45,829 | 271,535 | 317,364 
1807 54,187 | 180,165 | 234,352 || 1828 66,883 | 289,225 | 356,108 
1808 47,916 | 123,693 | 171,609 1829 82,830 | 321,462 | 404,292 
1809 65,520 | 192,590 | 256,110 | 1830 | 97,077 | 336,245 | 433,322 
1810 50,564 | 205,800 | 256,364 1831 90,742 | 301,679 | 392,421 
1811 49,277 | 120,487 | 169,764 1832 94,400 | 345,896 | 440,296 
1812 54,140 | 159,364 | 213,504 1833 95,706 | 883,669 | 479,375 
1813 47,230 | 149,074 | 196,304 1834- | -82,179 | 376,220 | 458,399 
1814 | 101,075 | 233,249 | 334,324 1835 61,505 | 298,543 | 360,048 
1815 88,741 | 236,373 | 325,114 1836 | 83,637 | 295,816 | 379,453 
1816 74,286 | 121,728 | 196,014 1837 | 82,998 | 334,239 | 417,237 
1817 59,446 | 148,709 | 208,155 1838 98,419 | 390,840 | 489,259 
1818 93,582 | 214,931 | 308,513 1839 | 108,380 | 378,855 | 487,235 
1819 85,935 | 179,939 | 265,874 1840 | 121,458 | 431,706 | 553,164 
1820 82,956 | 188,808 | 271,764 1841 | 109,355 | 360,833 | 470,188 


1821 91,867 | 147,822 239,689 1842 104,299 | 345,571 449,870 
1822 110,785 | 151,431 262,216 1843 71,632 | 476,014 547 ,646 
1823 125,658 | 170,401 296,059 1844 91,693 | 461,419 553,112 


Up to the year 1823, salt was subject to an Excise duty of fifteen 
sbillings per bushel, which was reduced in that year to two shillings ; 
and since the fifth of January, 1825, the duty has been wholly repealed. 
The following table shows the total quantity of salt made, and the 
proportion taken for consumption in each year from 1801 to 1817, the 
jatest period to which the account was called for by Parliament previous 
to the repeal of the duty ; subsequent to that event there are of course 
no means for obtaining such information. We may, however, make an 
approximation towards the truth for the eighteen years from 1827 to 1844 
by means of the preceding table, and of the statements which will be 
found below of the quantities exported during those years, the difference 
between the quantities produced and exported representing the internal 
consumption of the country. 


Bushels taken for | Bushels taken for 


Years. Bushels made. consumption. Years. Bushels made. consumption. 
1801 9,469,491 1,822,683 || 1810 11,929,728 1,999,486 
1802 9,582,713 1,863,402 | 1811 10,387,932 2,038 , 252 
1803 8,741,808 1,996,261 | 1812 9,468,689 2,047,392 
1804 8,933,324 2,065,776 1 1813 11,067,603 2,037,931 


1805 10,210,004 1,951,602 1814 12,182,497 2,045,892 
1806 10,891,085 1,910,453 1815 15,084,644 2,136,912 
1807 10,872,672 1,912,462 | 1816 11,559,950 2,003, 243 
1808 8,903,162 1,907,273 | 1817 9,357 ,482 1,939 ,674 


1809 9,849,499 1,965,161 


eee 
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Bushels of Rock and White Salt exported in each year from 1827 to 1844. 


Years. Bushels. Years. Bushels. Years. Bushels. 
1827 7,475,025 1833 11,670,434 1839 11,837,594 
1828 8,993,124 1834 11,093,674 1840 12,847,663 
1829 10,574,951 1835 8,517,029 1841 10,637,953 
1830 10,499,778 1836 9,622,427 1842 10,776,129 
1831 9,932,214 1837 9,961,884 . 1843 12,946,453 
1832 10,561,861 1838 11,398,662 1844 13,476,884 
Of the quantity exported in the last of these years (1844), 

Russia took "(is We puck, ©) + pues yoy Li Gesy Too ubushels 

Denmarleto nae! | <ogetey #0 is geet” es 462,576, | o5 

Prussia fos Trey BRA oD uo beret Bere i. OS G5 D20 bem. 73 

Hollandam. 18. 7. meeal oe «Puce 799,802 ,, 

Belgiumy 99.7) Pent SPE Ge 1 O4IE O28" Fy 

Sweden and Norway - ... . 237,594) FS 

Germanys wen ao) fic aAnmnOMn ol ge 301,426) ba, 

British North American Colonies . 1,772,799  ,, 

United States of America . . . 4,664,430 ,, 

Western Coast of Africa Ura ee 374,452: ,, 

New South Wales Bhi. Matis 125,801! | 35 

Guernsey, Jersey, &c. ss jade ANZ 0324 | 5 


the remaining quantity was sent in small shipments to the West Indies, 
ports in the Mediterranean, Brazil, &c. 

Assuming the correctness of the estimate first given respecting the 
production of salt, and deducting from the quantities assigned to each 
of the years from 1827 to 1834, the quantities exported in those years, 
it will be found that the quantity retained for use within the kingdom 
has in each year been as follows :— 


Years. Bushels. Years. Bushels. Years. Bushels. 

1827 9,219,585 1833 11,504,566 1839 11,651,816 
1828 9,251,196 1834 11,242,286 1840 13,278,927 
1829 9,596,729 1835 10,084,891 1841 12,169,607 
1830 10,833,102 1836 9,555,733 1842 11,218,681 
1831 9,764,626 1837 10,727,616 1843 12,959,407 
1832 11,049,979 1838 12,171,698 1844 12,647,616 


The average of these quantities is 11,051,555 bushels, while the average 
consumption of the eight years from 1801 to 1808, as given by the 
Excise table, was 1,928,739 bushels, showing thus an increase between 
those periods of more than 470 per cent. 

During the continuance of the high duty, the proprietors of salt- 
works charged, in addition to the duty, more than double the price which 
they now demand, as an equivalent for the greater capital embarked and 
the increased risk attending the business. 

Since the repeal of the duty, salt has been much more used than for- 
merly by the poor, in many parts of the country, for salting provisions ; 
and it has, besides, been applied to many purposes in the arts, as a sub- 
stitute for kelp, barilla, and potash, in the manufacture of glass and 
soap, and also in the manufacture of bleaching salts ; purposes to which 
it would not have been applied but for the great reduction in its price. 
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SECTION III.—INTERCHANGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 


Great facility afforded for Transport in Great Britain—Advantages thence resulting— 
Jealousy on this account of Foreign Countries, and Commercial Restrictions for which 
it is made the Pretext—Consequent Injury to those Countries—Improvements in 
Locomotion projected in France. 


THERE is not any circumstance connected with the internal condition 
of England which more strongly excites the admiration and the envy of 
foreigners than the degree of perfection to which we have brought our 
means of internal communication. The skill and labour that have been 
applied to this object are among the chief exciting causes of that high 
degree of activity which characterizes and pervades the productive 
classes in every part of the country. The perfection to which we have 
carried the means of transporting persons and property from one part 
of the kingdom to another has indeed become one of our national 
characteristics. 

Placed, by its insular condition, in circumstances which render efforts 
of that kind less indispensable than would have been necessary if our 
country had formed part of the interior of a continent, we have done 
more than any other nation of Europe, for facilitating communications 
from and to every nook and corner of the land. If we examine the map 
of England, we shall find that, as regards one mode of public commu- 
nication, there is net any spot south of the county of Durham at a 
greater distance than fifteen miles from water conveyance. In the 
largest part of the area thus described, that distance is not ‘greater at 
any spot than ten miles, while in that portion which is the principal seat 
of our manufactures, canals have been constructed, or rivers rendered 
navigable, so as to provide means for cheap and easy communication 
from the very heart of each town to every other part of the kingdom, 
and to our chief commercial ports. By this means, the raw materials 


of manufactures are delivered, unencumbered with heavy charges, at 
U 
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the doors of our factories, and finished goods are carried away from 
them with the utmost facility and economy, for distribution to the dif- 
ferent markets of the civilized world. 

The advantages to a commercial people of roads upon which they 
can pass at all times with comfort and celerity between distant markets 
can hardly be appreciated too highly. By this means the peculiar wants 
and capabilities of every part of the community come to be understood, 
and are supplied on the one hand, or made available on the other, to a 
degree which could never be attained by correspondence with local 
agents, whose information would, in general, be limited to the circum- 
stances of the spots upon which they reside. The extent of our facilities 
in this respect has been viewed by our continental neighbours as one 
great cause of our commercial superiority, and has been brought for- 
ward by their public economists as some justification of that degree of 
commercial jealousy which leads them to maintain a system of restric- 
tions, sufficiently inconvenient to us, but far more hurtful to the coun- 
tries by which it is enforced. This dread of our superiority in the means 
of internal communication, our viabilité immense, has been brought for- 
ward by the French Minister of Commerce, and stated in a public docu- 
ment as affording a sufficient reason why our coal and iron should not 
be suffered freely to compete with the produce of the mines and forges 
of France, not considering that the possession of abundant and cheap 
supplies of these minerals would effect more towards the rapid removal 
of all existing disparity in this respect between the two countries, than 
our neighbours could reasonably hope to accomplish at the end of a long 
series of years of restrictions and prohibitions. The proper understand- 
ing of this question is a matter of so much importance, that it is desir- 
able to offer a few facts drawn from the circumstances of France, in 
illustration and support of the opinion just expressed. 

In the whole range of the science of public economy there is, per- 
haps, no principle more easily or more clearly demonstrable than the ad- 
vantage of possessing, at the cheapest possible rates, the raw materials of 
manufacture, and it may with equal facility be shown, that of all those 
materials, there is not one—unless, indeed, food may be so considered, 
which is of more universal importance than iron. In the first Report 
of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring on the Commercial Relations between 
France and Great Britain, the following curious calculation is given, in 
order to show how severe a loss is entailed by the high price of iron 
upon one class of persons in France—the cultivators of the soil. “The 
lands cultivated in France are supposed to amount to 22,818,000 hec- 
tares, equal to 57,045,000 acres English, and it is calculated that a 
team of oxen would cultivate 15 hectares ; hence the quantity of ploughs 
employed in France is estimated at about 1,500,000. M. dela Roche- 
foucault represents the annual use and waste of iron at 40 kilogrammes 
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per team, but it has been more frequently estimated at 50 kilogrammes, 
making for the whole consumption 75,000,000. kilogrammes of iron, 
which, at 90 francs per 100 kilogrammes, consumes 67,500,000 francs, 
equal to 2,700,0007. sterling. Now, though this estimate is too high 
for an average calculation, it is undeniable that the iron could be im- 
ported from foreign countries at half the price, and the loss to agricul- 
ture alone must be taken at above one million sterling per annum.” 
This calculation is probably excessive, since it is well known that the 
primitive mode of cultivation adopted through a great part of France 
does not call for the use of the plough, nor admit of the employment of 
teams of oxen or horses; but: this circumstance does not materially 
affect the argument, since the proportionate loss is as great upon farms 
where the better modes of culture prevail, and it is further probable, 
that the excessive price of iron may act in preventing the adoption of 
those better modes of culture in other situations. In whatever wav the 
case may be considered, it will be seen that the high price of iron acts 
directly to enhance the cost of food, and thus is detrimental to the whole 
community. 

In another way, more immediately connected with this branch of our 
subject, the high price of this article of prime necessity acts detriment- 
ally to the community. It was given in evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat in 1833, to inquire as to the tolls 
to be placed on steam carriages, that every coach which travelled be- 
tween London and Birmingham distributed about eleven pounds’ weight 
of wrought iron along the line of road between those two places. ‘This 
line of road being more than ordinarily level, and being kept in a state , 
of the most perfect repair at all times, may be supposed to cause as 
little wear to the wheels of carriages and the shoes of horses as can well 
be experienced upon a common road, and far less than would be expe- 
rienced on the roads of France. If it were possible to estimate the 
number of miles travelled over by the various wheel carriages used in 
that country, where almost all locomotion is carried forward upon the 
roads, the amount of loss arising from this source must needs be found 
enormous. If the wear were no greater than upon the hard and level 
road between London and Birmingham, the loss of iron upon every 
journey performed between Marseilles and Paris would amount to 
twenty-five kilogrammes, one-half of the cost of whieh might be saved 
by freely admitting the iron of other countries. 

The loss entailed upon the inhabitants of France, through the bad- 
ness and insufficiency of the roads in many parts, may be exemplified by 
the fact, which is stated on the most respectable authority, that a few 
years ago, in a part of the department of Vaucluse, the price of wheat 
was 25 per cent. greater than the price at the nearest market, which is 
only twenty-two English miles distant. In this case the sri of trans- 
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port were so imperfect, that goods of all kinds were conveyed upon 
the backs of horses or mules. 

The French government has of late years been engaged in the pro- 
secution of inquiries with a view to the establishing of various lines of 
railroads, between different places of commercial importance within the 
kingdom, and under the sanction of the Legislative Chambers, several 
principal lines or trunks, with various branches, have been constructed, 
and others undertaken. 

Besides the great enhancement of its cost which would be occasioned 
by the greater use of French iron, it is quite impossible that so large a 
quantity of the material as would be required for carrying out these 
projects should be supplied without having recourse to foreign supply. 
The employment of French iron would be also unadvisable because of 
its quality, which is not so well adapted for making rails as English 
iron, and would therefore occasion a greater constant expense for keep- 
ing the lines in repair. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TURNPIKE ROADS. 


Length of Turnpike-roads in Great Britain in 1818 and 1829—Length in each County in 
1829—Improvement of Roads in Scotland—In Ireland—Effect upon Society—Former 
Condition of Roads in England—Improvements in public Carriages and greater Speed 
in. Travelling—Traffic upon Roads and Canals as given in evidence before Parliament 
—Amount of Travelling by Stage-coaches in Great Britain—Proportion of that Amount 
connected with London—Number of Mail-coaches in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Tue chief improvement made of late years in England in regard to 
turnpike-roads, has consisted in re-constructing them upon more scien- 
tific principles than were previously employed, an advantage which is 
mainly owing to the exertions of the late Mr. MacAdam, whose plans 
have been adopted generally throughout the kingdom, as well as in 
several foreign countries. England had long been provided with roads 
in every quarter ; yet we find, from parliamentary returns, that, between 
1818 and 1829, the length of turnpike-roads in England and Wales 
was increased by more than one thousand miles. In the report of the 
Select Committee on the Turnpike Roads and Highways of England 
and Wales, which sat in 1820, a summary of the extent of these roads 
is given as it existed in 1818. That summary was collected from 
16,955 returns, made by the surveyors of highways in 9822 parishes, 
5217 townships, and 1916 hamlets or other places, leaving a deficiency 


of returns from only 120 places. 
At the time to which those returns have reference, there existed, 


Miles. 
In England and Wales, paved streets and Bs a 
roads to the extentof . . . .» ees te) LO 5/25 
Other public highways . . © «© «© «© «© © 95,104 
EO et on et sk ot toh oe NEAT SOS 


If we suppose that all the turnpike-roads then existing were of the 
statutable breadth of sixty feet, they would have covered 212 square 
miles, or about 136,000 aeres. If all the other public highways were 
on the average thirty feet wide, they would have covered 540 square 
miles or 346,000 acres, making altogether, in 1818, 482,000 acres. 
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We further find, from the report of the Lords’ Committee upon 
Turnpike Trusts, that in the year 1829 the extent of turnpike-roads, was, 
Miles. 


In England cos <) (en iy) oma imme S),.244 
Wales « us « 0 16 a6 silos lolleMe EERE Oot 


20,875 

Pe ee ao ees |S 3,666 

Total in Great Britam . . . 24,541 

Their distribution through the respective counties is shown in the fol- 

lowing— 

Summary of Returns made by the Clerks of the Peace and the Clerks of the Roads, of the 
extent of Turnpike Roads in the different Counties of Great Britain, corrected to the 


Year 1829. 


ENGLAND. | WALES. 
Miles. | Miles, 


Bedfordshire . . . . . ° ° 238 | Anglesea , - é ly Fs r. é ie 25 
Berkshire . . . « «© © «© +‘ (819 | Brecknockshire 2 i. sj. /-.' . 169 
Buckinghamshire. . - - . « 165 | Cardiganshire. . 4%... .) 250 
Cambridgeshire. . © le (e/\a00s 2408/1! (Carmarthenshire: 1.0 2 --s)ilbovas ly 319 
Cheshire 9 5) te) 0 ecw is) sen 849! | @arnarvonshire:iiisersi) Jo teas ho - 129 
Cornwall s,s ise te eo!) 818-1) Denbighshire —. 00.2 7 buco 165 
G@umberlandy 56 > 7, re ZL OMe Mintahires tine ete te mee ES 
Derbyshire . .« Se se Oe Glamorganshire) | sits uaa ae ene 
Devonshire °° 6. a 8) Se 782") Merionettisitire. ~~. Oi! so? eioby 
Dorsetshire. . - + + + + + 347) Montgomeryshire. . . . . » 450 
Durham. 6.96) = pen of sey -8D91_ Pembrokeshire: earls amicrtapreerre AIS 


ESSEX 5 pe ee meee ee e249) Padnorshire: » «4/4, wee ees 200 
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If we allow 150 miles for the deficient returns of 1818, and which is 
somewhat above the average given by the 16,955 returns actually 
made, we shall find an increase of exactly 1000 miles in England and 
Wales; but this increase is of little importance if viewed compara- 
tively with the improvements introduced into their construction and 
management. 

As regards the highways of Scotland, we have more precise informa- 
tion given in the reports of the Board of Works, constituted in 1803, 
for constructing roads and bridges in the uncultivated districts of that 
country. Since its formation, that Board has caused the construction of 
1186 miles of roads, and more than 1000 bridges. 

By this means, according to the opinion of the late Mr. Telford, 
whose opportunities for forming a correct judgment upon the subject 
few persons will question, we have advanced civilization in the districts 
principally affected, by at least one hundred years. The manner in 
which this advancement has shown itself in one part of the country 
was thus described in the evidence given by Mr. Loch, before the 
Select Committee on Public Works in Ireland, of which committee he 
was a member, and which sat in the session of 1835 :— 

‘When I first became acquainted with the Highlands, the great 
proportion of the people, in place of being immediate tenants of the 
landlord, held of the different tacksmen. Since then almost all per- 
sons occupying land, and I do not confine my observations to Suther- 
land alone, though principally to it, have become immediate tenants to 
the landlord. They were extremely irregular in their habits, being 
poachers on the river, and smugglers, and since then, in Sutherland, 
they have given up both, and have become most industrious workmen 
in every class of agricultural labour. It was necessary, at the period I 
mention, to get ploughmen from Elgin, ‘and that side of the Moray 
Firth, and there was not a person who could build a stone wall, the 
ordinary mode of enclosing land in that country. But it is so much the 
reverse at the present moment, that almost every ploughman in the 
county is a native, and they are now the best builders of stone walls in 
the North, in consequence of which they are employed in all the adja~- 
cent counties. A great insprovement has taken place also, arising from 
the greater extension of the English language. When the children on 
the coast-side formerly came out of school, though they were taught to 
read English in the school, they spoke nothing but, the Gaelic language ; 
now when they play after school hours on the coast-side, they all speak 
English. Nothing has tended so much to this as the institution of 
Gaelic schools, which were founded with the object of preserving that 
language ; but the fact is, the moment persons have acquired the faci- 
lity of reading Gaelic, they find it of no use, and immediately leave it, 


and teach themselves English.” 
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The moral improvement here pointed out is ascribed by Mr. Loch 
to the formation of roads by the government since 1803, and a like 
effect has been experienced in at least an equal degree in Ireland. 
Mr. Griffith, speaking upon the subject in 1822, thus expresses him- 
self :— 

“The fertile plains of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, are separated 
from each other by a deserted country, hitherto nearly an impassable 
barrier. This large district comprehends upwards of 900 square miles ; 
in many places it is very populous. As might be expected, under 
such circumstances, the people are turbulent, and their houses being 
inaccessible for want of roads, it is not surprising that during the dis- 
turbances of 1821 and 1822 this district was the asylum for whiteboys, 
smugglers, and robbers, and that stolen cattle were drawn into it as to 
a safe and impenetrable retreat. Notwithstanding its present desolate 
state,” adds Mr. Griffith, ‘‘ this country contains within itself the seeds 
of future improvement and industry.” 

In reporting upon the state of the same district in 1829, only seven 
years after the above unfavourable description was given, but during 
which interval several roads had been opened through it, the same in- 
telligent gentleman states as follows :— 

“‘ A very considerable improvement has already taken placei the 
vicinity of the roads, both in the industry of the inhabitants, and the 
appearance of the country ; upwards of sixty new lime-kilns have been 
built ; carts, ploughs, harrows, and improved implements, have become 
common ; new houses of a better class have been built, new enclosures 
made, and the country has become perfectly tranquil, and exhibits a 
scene of industry and exertion at once pleasing and remarkable. A 
large portion of the money received for labour has been husbanded 
with care, laid out in building substantial houses, and in the purchase 
of stock and agricultural implements, and numerous examples might be 
shown of poor labourers possessing neither money, houses, nor land, 
when first employed, who in the past year have been enabled to take 
farms, build houses, and stock their lands.” 

In a report made in the year 1824, by the late Mr. Nimmo, a gen- 
tleman to whom Ireland is much indebted for the suggestion and execu- 
tion of many plans of enlightened improvement, it is stated that in a 
part of the county of Kerry, “a few years ago there was hardly a 
plough, car, or carriage of any kind; butter, the only produce, was 
carried to Cork on horseback ; there was not one decent public-house, 
and only one house slated and plastered in the village: the nearest post- 
office thirty miles distant. Since the new road was made, there were 
built in three years upwards of twenty respectable two-story houses, a 
shop with cloth, hardware, and groceries ; a comfortable inn, a post- 
office, bridewell, new chapel, a quay covered with limestone for manure, 
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a salt-work, two stores for oats, and a considerable traffic in linen and 
yarn.” This gratifying statement describes only the first beginning of 
improvement. When seven more years had passed, the population 
amounted to more than 1100; they now exceed 1500 souls. The 
twenty houses spoken of by Mr. Nimmo have been increased to more 
than 250, forming the flourishing town of Cahir Siveen, which is the 
centre of a considerable import and export trade. These advantages, 
which are still only beginning to develope themselves, have originated 
in the making of about seventy miles of new road, on a level line. 

It is stated in the reports of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland, a board established by Act of Parliament in 1831, that “the 
benefits which the country has derived from the construction of roads 
carried by the aid of government contributions through extensive poor 
uncultivated districts, which were previously without means of communi- 
cation, continue to manifest themselves in the most satisfactory manner. 

“The very great benefit which the country has derived from the 
formation of these roads has been repeatedly represented ; nothing, 
however, short of witnessing the effects produced can give an adequate 
impression of their value. 

** These roads have been the means of fertilizing the deserts, and of 
depriving the lawless disturbers of the public peace of their place of 
refuge, affording them at the same time resources for an active, honest 
industry, of which, we must do them the justice to observe, they have 
not shown any indisposition to avail themselves. 

“In traversing a country covered with farms, and in a high state of 
cultivation, showing every sign of a good soil, and of amply-remune- 
rating produce, it becomes difficult to credit the fact that ten or twelve 
years since the whole was a barren waste, the asylum of a miserable 
and lawless peasantry, who were calculated to be a burthen rather than 
a benefit to the nation; and that this improvement may entirely be 
attributed to the expenditure of a few thousand pounds in carrying a 
good road of communication through the district.” 

Among the subjects to which the Commissioners appointed in 1835 
for inquiring into the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland extended 
their investigations, the state of the public roads was included. From 
the evidence given, the roads between market towns are in good repair, 
and so improved, in comparison to their former condition, that a horse 
is now able to carry to market twice or thrice the load that he used to 
draw twenty years ago. ‘This improvement is most apparent “in the 
neighbourhood of resident proprietors’ seats, and through their estates, 
as they take care, by means of their local influence, to have the county 
money laid out on the roads upon and near their own property.” 

The almost magical effect ascribed to the opening of the new roads 
in Ireland was, at a period not very distant, experienced in England, 
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even within what is now only a four hours’ journey from London. An 
inhabitant of Horsham, in Sussex, lately living, remembers, when a 
boy, to have heard from a person whose father carried on the business 
of a butcher in that town, that in his time the only means of reaching 
the metropolis was either by going on foot, or riding on horseback, the 
latter of which undertakings was not practicable at all periods of the 
year, nor in every state of the weather—that the roads were not at any 
time in such a condition as to admit of sheep or cattle being driven 
upon them to the London markets, and that for this reason the farmers 
were prevented sending thither the produce of their land, the immediate 
neighbourhood being, in fact, their only market. Under these circum- 
stances, a quarter of a fat ox was commonly sold for about l5s., and 
the price of mutton throughout the year was only five farthings the 
pound. Horsham is 36 miles from London, and the journey between 
the two places, by the turnpike road, now occupies less than four hours ; 
before the opening for traffic of the Brighton Railway, more than 30 
stage-coaches travelling at this rate passed through Horsham every day, 
on their way from and to the metropolis, in addition to numerous private 
carriages and post-chaises; the traffic of goods—principally coal and 
agricultural produce—carried on in the district of which Horsham is 
the centre, exceeded 40,000 tons a-year, besides which, the road was 
constantly covered with droves of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

The imperfection thus described as formerly existing in Sussex, was 
by no means confined to that county. In Arthur Young’s “ Tour in 
the North of England,” published in 1770, he gives the following 
description of the turnpike-road between Preston and Wigan, a spot 
which is now become a centre for railway operations. ‘I know not, in 
the whole range of language, terms sufficiently expressive to describe 
this infernal road. ‘To look over a map, and perceive that it is a prin- 
cipal one, not only to some towns, but even whole counties, one would 
naturally conclude it to be at least decent ; but let me most seriously 
caution all travellers who may accidentally purpose to travel this terrible 
county, to avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to one but 
they break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or breakings-down. 
They will here meet with ruts, which I actually measured, four feet 
deep, and floating with mud, only from a wet summer,—what, there- 
fore, must it be after a winter? The only mending it receives in places 
is the tumbling in some loose stones, which serve no other purpose but 
jolting a carriage in the most intolerable manner. These are not merely 
opinions, but facts, for I actually passed three carts broken down, in 
these eighteen miles of execrable memory.” 

The benefits which resulted from the improvement of roads in this 
and other parts of the country, were not confined to the particular spots 
where those improvements have been made, but were shared by the 
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country generally. This fact was formerly so ill understood, that when 
it was in contemplation to extend turnpike-roads from the metropolis to 
more distant points than those to which they had before been carried, 
the farmers in the metropolitan counties petitioned Parliament against 
the plan, fearing lest their market being invaded by so many compe- 
titors, who would sell their produce more cheaply, they should be ruined. 
The comparative rent of land in the neighbourhood of London, and in- 
deed of every large town, now that so much more facility of communi- 
cation has been attained, is a sufficient answer to the apprehensions then 
expressed. Without thus increasing the means of supply, it is mani- 
festly impossible greatly to increase the population of towns ; by restrict- 
ing their population, the growth of commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustry would be arrested, the augmentation of the capital of the country 
would proceed but slowly, if at all, and the nation would continue sta- 
tionary, or its progress would at best be hardly perceptible. In such 
a state of things it would be vain to expect that any advances should be 
made towards the attainment of rational freedom, or the improvement 
of our social institutions ; and if, notwithstanding these circumstances, 
population were to increase, the mass of the people must continually be- 
come poorer, they would be more and more driven to the habitual use 
of the lowest descriptions of food, and, instead of the gratifying spectacle 
now exhibited, of a people steadily advancing in the attainment of the 
arts and the blessings of civilization, we should gradually sink into a 
state of barbarism, and might in the end be degraded to the lowest 
scale of intelligence compatible with human nature. 

The improvements made in the mode of constructing roads, and the 
state of perfect repair in which they are maintained, led to correspond- 
ing improvements in the form and construction of our public carriages, 
and in everything connected with their management and performance. 
Very considerable improvements in these respects had been made in the 
second half of the last century. In 1742, the one stage-coach that tra- 
velled between London and Oxford began the journey at seven in the 
morning, and did not reach its destination until the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, resting at High Wycombe during the intervening night. 
The same journey has since been regularly performed by coaches in 
six hours, and the express trains of the Great Western railway now 
make the journey in an hour and three-quarters. It will serve to 
show the degree of improvement that had been attained at the close 
of the last century, to state, that the author well remembers, in the 
summer of 1798, leaving the town of Gosport at one o'clock of the 
morning in the “Telegraph,” then considered a ff fast coach, ; and ar- 
riving at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, at eight in the evening, 
thus occupying nineteen hours in travelling eighty miles, being at the 
rate of rather more than four miles an hour. Our countrymen who visit 
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France complain of the slow pace of the Diligence in that country, not 
remembering that it is equal to that which was ordinarily accomplished 
in this country less than forty years ago. On all the principal roads 
communicating with London, the rate of travelling by the turnpike- 
roads is now nearly or quite ten miles an hour, nor is it in celerity 
alone that improvement has been made. It might have been supposed 
that, to attain so high a degree of speed, the personal safety of passen- 
gers would be further endangered, but the very contrary is the fact, so 
that, notwithstanding the rapidity with which we are whirled along, the 
number of accidents is actually lessened, a result produced by the 
better construction of the carriages, the greater perfection of the har- 
ness, the absence of such obstacles as were described by Arthur Young, 
and, more than all, by the superior character of the drivers, a steady, 
well-conducted, and sober class of persons having taken the place of 
men with habits and characters the very reverse. 

If previous to the adoption of the improvements here noticed in the 
construction and maintenance of our turnpike roads, the above results 
had been anticipated, the prediction would have been thought wild and 
chimerical ; but, witnessing as we do those results, we are now so far from 
considering them as the limit of our onward progress, that we reason- 
ably look for a series of further improvements in locomotion, of which 
railways and steam-carriages may be only among the first steps, and 
which will do more for us and our descendants, than turnpike-roads 
and railways have done for our immediate predecessors and ourselves, 
in facilitating intercourse between different parts of the kingdom, in 
opening distant markets, in economizing the cost of transport, and in 
equalizing the prices of produce throughout the kingdom, for the general 
benefit of the community. 

It is a difficult thing to obtain accurate estimates of the amount of 
traffic upon roads or canals. In ordinary cases no one is interested in 
keeping an account of the number of vehicles or of passengers, or the 
quantity of goods conveyed upon the roads; and as the property in 
canals belongs to individuals or to private associations, it is judged pru- 
dent to conceal such facts, lest the knowledge of them should encourage 
rivalry. The only occasions on which information of this kind is ol: 
lected and made public, are, when the promoters of some new under- 
taking are desirous of making out a case in favour of their own project, 
and it must be obvious that statements thus proffered are liable to 
some exaggeration, and must be received with caution. In the way 
pa en ener has been ah in evidence before 
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tent of travelling by such means in England, a careful calculation has 
been made upon the whole of the returns so made to the Stamp Office, 
and the licenses for which coaches were in operation at the end of the 
year 1834.* The method followed in making the calculation has been 
to ascertain the performance of each vehicle, supposing that perform- 
ance to have been equal to the full amount of the permission conveyed 
by the license, reducing the power so given to a number equal to the 
number of miles which one passenger might be conveyed in the course 
of the year ;—-for example: a coach is licensed to convey 15 passengers 
daily from London to Birmingham, a distance of 112 miles. In order 
to ascertain the possible performance of this carriage, during the year, 
if the number of miles is multiplied by the number of journeys, and 
that product multiplied again by the number of passengers, we shall 
obtain, as an element, a number equal to the number of miles along 
which one person might have been conveyed: viz. 112 x 865 x 15 = 
613,200. In this case the number of miles travelled is 40,880, along 
which distance 15 persons might have been carried during the year ; 
but, for the simplification of the calculation, the further calculation is 
made, which shows that amount of travelling to be equal to the convey- 
ance of one person through the distance of 613,200 miles. Upon making 
this calculation for the whole number of stage-coaches that possessed 
licenses at the end of the year 1834, it appears that the means of con- 
veyance thus provided for travelling were equivalent to the conveyance 
during the year of one person, for the distance of 597,159,420 miles, 
or more than six times the distance between .the earth and the sun. 
Observation has shown that the degree in which the public avail them- 
selves of the accommodation thus provided is in the proportion of 9 to 
15, or 3-5ths of its utmost extent. Following this proportion, the sum 
of all the travelling by stage-coaches in Great Britain may be repre- 
sented by 358,295,652 miles; if we exclude from the calculation all 
very young children, as well as persons who from their great age and 
bodily infirmities are unable to travel, there will probably remain in 
England 10,000,000 of persons by whom that amount of travelling 
might be accomplished ; but it is well known that a very large propor- 
tion of the population are not placed in circumstances that require them 
to travel, and if even it were otherwise, that they would not avail them- 
selves of a mode of conveyance so comparatively costly as a stage-coach. 
We shall probably go to the utmost extent in assuming that not more 
than 1-5th, or two millions of persons, travel in that manner, and it 
places in a strong point of view the activity which pervades this country 
when we thus arrive at the conclusion, that each of those persons must 
on the average have travelled on land by some public conveyance 180 


* The progressive opening of railways since 1834 would interfere materially with the 
correctness of any calculation based upon the Stamp Office returns of later years, 
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miles in the course of the year 1834. This calculation was exclusive of 
all travelling in post-chaises, in private carriages, and by steam-vessels, 
the amount of which there are not any means for estimating. 

It affords a good measure of the relative importance of the metro- 
polis to the remainder of the country, that of the above number of 
597,159,420, the large proportion of 409,052,644 is the product of 
stage-coaches which are licensed to run from London to various parts 
of the kingdom. ‘The licenses, which have formed the ground-work of 
the calculations, include all public conveyances proceeding between one 
part of England and another part of England, as well as those convey- 
ances which travel between England and Scotland, but not such as begin 
and end their journeys in Scotland; and the travelling in Ireland is 
wholly excluded. 

There were in 1837, 54 four-horse, and 49 pair-horse mazl-coaches in 
England. The greatest speed attained by any of these was 102 miles 
per hour, and the slowest speed of any 6 miles, the average of the whole 
being 8% miles per hour. ‘There were besides 30 four-horse mails in 
Ireland, and 10 in Scotland. The number of stage-coaches, including 
mails, licensed by the Commissioners of Stamps at the beginning of 
1837, was 3,026. Of this number about one-half (1507) began or 
ended their journeys in London. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CANALS. 


Beginning of Canal-making in England—Utility of the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canals— 
Length of Navigable Rivers and Canals in England—Inland Navigation in Ireland— 
Neglect of Natural Facilities in that Country—Improvement of the Shannon—Traffic 
on Grand and Royal Canals and River Barrow—Ulster Canal—Caledonian Canal— 
Crinan Canal—Canals begun and finished since 1801—Canals of France—Of America. 


Tue greatest era of canal construction in England was during the latter 
half of the last century. Some efforts were made at earlier periods for 
the introduction of this kind of inland navigation, but were without 
success ; and we may fairly date the origin of English canals from the 
Act of 1755, under the authority of which a canal about 11 miles in 
length was executed, which commences in the river Mersey, at the mouth 
of Sankey-brook, alongside which it runs in a northerly direction to 
Gerrard’s Bridge and St. Helen’s. 

In 1759, before the Sankey-brook Canal was finished, the Duke of 
Bridgewater obtained his first Act of Parliament, empowering him to 
construct those stupendous works which, from the boldness of their design 
and the masterly manner of their execution, have justly obtained for him- 
self, and for James Brindley, the extraordinary self-taught genius, by 
whom they were planned and executed, a renown of the highest order. 
These works, carried forward in defiance of natural difficulties, which 
were at the time deeined insurmountable, opened a new era in the annals 
of inland navigation, and though they may since have been equalled, 
have never been surpassed. 

The great public utility of these canals of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
and the immense revenues which they have continued to produce to their 
proprietors, have acted as powerful incentives to the undertaking of 
similar works. The navigable canals used for the transport of goods 
and produce in England alone are estimated now to exceed 2200 miles 
in length, while the navigable rivers exceed 1800 miles, making together 
more than 4000 miles of inland navigation, the greatest part of which 
has been created or rendered available during the last eighty years. 

In the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the State of the Poor in Ireland, which sat in 1830, it was with truth 
remarked, that “ the effect of opening lines of inland navigation, when 
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formed upon proper scientific principles, and executed with due economy, 
has been, on the concurrence of all testimony, the extension of improved 
agriculture, the equalization of prices of fuel and provisions in different 
districts, the diminishing the danger of scarcity in both of these neces- 
saries of life, and advancing the general improvement of the condition 
of the people by the creation of a new, vigorous, and continued demand 
for labour.”’ 

Most of the works of this kind that have been executed have produced 
to the adventurers an adequate return for the capital expended. This 
in itself may be considered a sufficient test of their utility ; but even 
where the proprietors have not reaped a fair advantage for their outlay, 
it does not necessarily follow that, as regards the country at large, the 
money has been ill bestowed. On this head, the remarks of the late 
Mr. Nimmo, upon the effects of the canals cut in Ireland, will be found, 
with some modifications, to be generally applicable. He observes, “the 
inland navigations of Ireland are chiefly remarkable for being undertaken, 
not to facilitate any existing trade, but chiefly to promote agriculture in 
the fertile districts of the interior, to create a trade where none had pre- 
viously existed, and to furnish employment for the poor. The success 
in this way has been wonderful, and though the adventurers have not yet 
been repaid, and perhaps never will be, the benefit to the public and 
landed property of the kingdom has been great and manifest. “The 
nation has been saved the payment of a bounty of 100,000/. per annum 
for bringing corn to Dublin, for in place of this being the case that city 
has now become one of the first corn-ports of Europe; and Ireland in 
general, which half a century ago imported corn to the value of half a 
million annually, has now a surplus produce in that article to the value 
of 4,000,0002. per annum, while the whole expenditure, whether in 
public or in private works of navigation, even including the interest paid 
on loans, hardly amounted to 3,000,0002.” 

The advantages thus strikingly brought forward by Mr. Nimmo have 
resulted from means of internal intercourse, which, when contrasted with 
those accomplished in England, must appear insignificant. The whole 
extent of navigable canals at this moment available in Ireland does not 
exceed 300 miles, and, including navigable rivers, the entire water- 
communication falls short of 500 miles for the whole island. What the 
condition of that fertile country might become if its means of communi- 
cation were placed upon an equal footing with those of the midland and 
southern counties of England, is a question of the highest interest to 
eyery one who has at heart the moral and intellectual advancement. of 
the Irish people, and, as a consequence, the general prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is not the least singular part of the case, that, while so much has 


been done in England to supply a natural deficiency of water-communi- 
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cation, the existing facilities for executing such works in Ireland have, 
on the contrary, been of the most encouraging description. The neglect 
which these facilities have met with is not to be accounted for upon the 
generally operating principle that, where nature has done much, there 
human ingenuity is less called forth. The neglect of the people to take 
advantage of the boons of nature has for the most part been such as to 
render them of none effect. The Shannon, the most majestic river In 
the United Kingdom, which, with its lakes and lateral branches, receives 
the drainage of a considerable portion of Ireland, and appears formed 
by nature to act as the great artery of the island, for facilitating its 
agricultural and commercial operations, by marking out a line for the 
expeditious and cheap conveyance of produce and merchandise, requires 
only a little assistance from art to bring all its usefulness to bear upon 
the prosperity of the country ; yet this little was long withheld, and the 
grand designs of nature have been frustrated through the apathy, or 
something even less excusable, of the people or government, so that this 
river has been not inaptly compared to a sealed book. This noble stream 
flows during its course 230 miles through the centre of the island, and 
may be said to offer the blessings of commerce and its civilizing results 
to 10 out of 32 of the counties into which Ireland is divided. 

The great capabilities of the river Shannon have been long acknow- 
ledged. At the Summer Assizes of 1794, the High Sheriffs and Grand 
Juries of the counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Mayo, Galway, Clare, 
Limerick, King’s County, and Tipperary, resolved that “ the com- 
pleting of the navigation of the river Shannon, and the great rivers 
adjoming thereto, from Lough Allen to Limerick, will tend effectually 
to improve and open the home and foreign markets to the produce of 
more than 2,000,000 of acres of land in the heart of the kingdom; and 
that the execution of this great navigation will effectually advance the 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and population of this kingdom, 
and the consequent strength of the empire at large.” 

Through an unaccountable want of enterprise and even common 
worldly forethought on the part of those landholders whose properties 
would have been improved by following up the recommendation em- 
bodied in the foregoing resolution, nothing effectual to that end was 
done during the forty years that followed this declaration. In the three 
years from 1818 to 1820 parliament indeed voted 21,000/. for making 
or repairing works on the Shannon, but these grants appear to have 
been expended with but little judgment. 

In a report addressed to the government so recently as the 30th of 
April, 1833, by Colonel Burgoyne, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, the neglect here mentioned is thus 
noticed: “ It is indeed surprising to find so noble a river, running 
through so fine a country, in such a state of neglect. The soil on its 
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banks is of the most fertile nature; iron, marble, slate, and various 
other productions of superior quality are also to be found in abundance. 
Though great capabilities exist for easy intercourse, a perfect stagna- 
tion unhappily prevails ; and, where forests of masts, and the bustling 
activity of commerce should be witnessed, the scene is desolate and 
only varied occasionally by the passage of some straggling boat, which 
with difficulty, and perhaps with only half a cargo, is striving to make 
its way to one cf the Dublin canals. There is, perhaps, no part of the 
British dominions where such an opening is presented for prospective 
advantages.” 

From a very remote period, almost the only use made of this river, 
through a great part of its course, was to convert it into a fish-pond ; 
its channel was artificially obstructed, and rapids were created in order 
to provide “eel and salmon weirs, which were established at pleasure, 
under authority of the proprietors of the banks, and presented the 
greatest difficulties in the way of navigation.” 

At length the improvement of this river was taken seriously in hand 
by government. Accurate surveys of the whole of its line were 
made by competent engineers, whose reports were laid before parlia- 
ment; plans were formed for rendering the stream navigable throughout 
its course, from Lough Allen in the county of Leitrim to its mouth; 
and an Act was passed on the 9th of September, 1835 (5 & 6 William 
IV., c. 67), authorizing the completion of the necessary works under 
commissioners nominated by the Treasury, with power to remove 
obstructions and to annul any private rights that might exist unfavour- 
able to the object, making compensation for the same. The expense 
of these works is, in the first instance, to be wholly defrayed out of the 
public revenue; one-half of the sum, whatever it may be, is to be made 
a free grant, and the other half is to be repaid by twelve half-yearly 
instalments, out of the surplus tolls; and in the event of these being 
insufficient, power is then given to the commissioners to raise the de- 
ficiency by a local rate or assessment upon the adjoming counties and 
districts, in proportions and according to the particular extent of the 
benefits which each may be supposed to have derived from the improve- 
ments. heat , 

The money expended by the government commissioners in the ex- 
ecution of their task amounted, at the end of 1845, to upwards of 
430,0002., by means of which various improvements have been made 
in the navigation below Limerick, and the river has been thrown unin- 
terruptedly open above that city to Shannon Harbour, a distance of 53 
miles ; while various works have been carried on above, so that, by the 
expenditure of a further sum of about 135,0001., it is expected that the 
whole of the contemplated improvements will be completed by the end 
of 1847, and that this noble river will then be made goers steam- 
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boats and other vessels of considerable burthen from its mouth to Lough 
Allen, opening a continuous navigation of more than 190 miles, and 
providing an excellent water-communication between Limerick and 
Dublin, and the manufacturing towns in the north of England. 

It is questionable whether the mode adopted for obtaining repayment 
of half the cost of the works be the most judicious that could have been 
found. It certainly appears equitable that those who will in a peculiar 
manner benefit by the improvements should repay at least a part of the 
cost; and if the proprietors of estates thus circumstanced had been 
called upon to contribute towards the gradual extinction of the debt 
incurred to the public, they could have had no just cause of complaint, 
since they would have found themselves benefited in a far greater degree 
than could be counterbalanced by the charge. But it is of the very 
greatest importance that the high roads of commerce, and especially 
where a traffic has to be created, should not be encumbered with heavy 
tolls. By burthening the navigation at the very commencement, when 
encouragement is most needed, with so heavy a sum annually as one- 
twelfth part of the whole expenditure, it is much to be feared that the 
rate of toll must be fixed so high as to act as a considerable discourage-~ 
ment. It may be questioned whether it would not be more for the 
advantage of the landowners themselves in the counties through which 
the navigation will be carried, at once to charge themselves with the 
gradual redemption of the debt, rather than attempt to throw the bur- 
then upon the public at large. The course proposed may place an 
obstacle in the way of that free intercourse by which new markets might 
be opened for their products, and the resources of the soil might be 
rendered capable of a full development, through the ample supply of 
manures essential to the perfection of agricultural labours, and which, 
although lying comparatively at their doors, have hitherto been unattain- 
able through the absence of a ready and especially a cheap mode of 
conveyance. 

There are considerations connected with the peculiar circumstances 
in which the population of the south and west of Ireland are placed, 
which seem to give additional cogency to the reasons here urged in 
favour of cheapening the means of transport. What is principally 
wanted towards ameliorating the physical condition of the working 
classes of Ireland, is a steady market for their labour. It is the want 
of certain employment which has driven them of necessity into the system 
of hiring, each one for himself, one or two acres or even a few roods of 
ground, at an exorbitant rent, as the only resource left against absolute 
starvation. Let the value of farms be improved by the means above 
stated, and there can exist no reason why their proprietors should not 
retain the occupation of the land, and give continuous employment to 
an adequate number of labourers. The improvement of internal navi- 
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gation, the opening of roads, and the construction of bridges, would, 
during their progress, give employment to great numbers of labourers, 
who, in proportion as these works should be completed, would by that 
very means find a demand for their labour created which would avert 
io difficulties that threaten to accompany the early stages of a poor 
aw. 

The commissioners for inquiring into the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, proposed in their third report, the appointment of a 
Board of Improvement, which should have power “ to enforce improve- 
ments in property at the expense of the property improved,” upon the 
same principle as that adopted in the laws which form the constitution 
of the Bedford Level Corporation in England : that ‘draining and fene- 
ing, wherever necessary, should be enforced by law under the directions 
of local commissioners to be appointed in every district, and who should 
be under the control of the Board of Improvement: that the funds re- 
quired for carrying on such works, and for the making of roads and 
bridges, might be advanced by the issue of Government Exchequer 
Bills, the interest and redemption of which should be provided for by 
means of rates made upon the property in each district : and that in 
order to instruct the cultivators in the best methods of managing their 
land, model farms should be established in every district, and each farm 
be placed under the direction of a person competent to give instructions, 
and practically to exhibit their value, by introducing the most approved 
course of cropping upon the farm under his care. 

Superadded to these preparations, the commissioners strongly recom- 
mended an extensive system of emigration, “not by any means as the 
main relief for the evils of Ireland, but as an auxiliary essential to a 
commencing course of amelioration.” 

Having brought these preparations into operation, the commissioners 
are of opinion “that provision should be made by law towards the re- 
lief of the aged and infirm, orphans, helpless widows with young children, 
and destitute persons in general.” 

Two methods are pointed out in the report whereby the funds for this 
purpose may be provided. One of these—to the adoption of which the 
majority of the commissioners were inclined—suggests that those funds 
“should be provided in part by the public through a national rate, and 
in part by private associations, which, aided by the public, should be 
authorized to establish mendicity houses and alms-houses, and to admi- 
nister relief to the poor at their own dwellings, subject, however, to the 
superintendence and control of the Poor Law Commissioners.” The 
second method pointed out is, that “the whole of the funds should be 
provided by the public, one portion by a national rate, and another by 
a local rate, and should be administered, as in England, by the Board 


of Guardians of each district.” 
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Allusion has already been made (p. 60) to the different proportions 
in which the population of Great Britain and of Ireland are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. It is calculated that by draining and reclaiming 
bogs, about five millions of acres may be additionally brought into culti- 
vation in Ireland, when the quantity of cultivated land would amount to 
19,600,000 acres. If the proportionate number of labourers employed 
upon this quantity of land were assimilated to the number employed 
in England it would give occupation to about 605,000 labourers, 
being very few beyond one-half the number of male agricultural 
labourers of Ireland, as ascertained at the census of 1841. 

The course here proposed could not be otherwise than gradually 
adopted, and we may hope that in the same degree the Irish people may 
be brought to exhibit other evidences of their improved condition—that 
they may avail themselves of the great natural facilities which their 
country offers for extended commercial intercourse, and for the estab- 
lishment of manufactures. ‘It has been questioned,’’ say the commis- 
sioners, from whose report so many quotations have already been made, 
“whether Ireland possesses sufficient coals within herself for manufac- 
tures ; but coals are now carried to Ireland so rapidly and at so little 
cost from the English collieries, that manufactures cannot now be pre- 
vented from spreading in Ireland by want of coals. What they are 
prevented by is want of order, of peace, of obedience to the laws, and 
that security of property which never can exist until the general habits 
and condition of the people are thoroughly improved.” 

Various sums have from time to time since the Union been granted 
by the Imperial Parliament for the promotion of public works, with the 
view of providing employment for the people in Ireland; but although 
these grants amount in the aggregate to a large sum, their application 
has been productive only of partial and temporary good. 

That the sums so expended by the country at large for the improve- 
ment of internal communications in Ireland have not been unproductive, 
may be fairly inferred from the following statement of traffic upon the 
Grand and Royal Canals and the Barrow Navigation, on the average 
of the three years 1821 to 1823, when compared with the average of 
the three years from 1831 to 1833 :— 


Average of Traffic. Average of Traffic. 


1821 to 1823. 183) to 1833. 
Grand Canal . . ~. ~ 140,236 Tons. 227,169 Tons. 
Royal Canal”. 2 =. 5 88,190 141,973 
River Barrow, down . . 28,770 35,487 
if up oO 19,478 80,558 
‘Pons'e same 271,674 435,187 


Showing an increase of traffic in ten years amounting to 60 per cent.* 


* There does not appear to have been any increase in the traffic since 1833. 
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The Grand and Royal Canals of Ireland were constructed upon 
a scale of magnitude far greater than was necessary, and consequently 
at a much more considerable cost than would have sufficed for the 
attainment of the objects in view ; still there is reason to hope that as a 
money speculation they might be brought to pay the proprietors, when, 
as we may hope, the resources of the country shall be further developed 
than they are at present. Since the beginning of the present century 
parliamentary grants have been made in favour of public works in Ire- 
land, amounting to more than 2,000,000/., and expended chiefly upon 
undertakings connected with this branch of our inquiry. 

It appears that a proper appreciation of the value of inland navigation 
to the country is far from being generally felt in Ireland. So long ago as 
the year 1824, a canal was projected, and an Act of Parliament obtained, 
at the instance of some influential noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with the north of Ireland, authorizing the formation of an incorporate 
company for the construction of the necessary works to connect Lough 
Erne with Lough Neagh, and thus by a cutting, forty-six English miles 
in length, to render available a continuous navigation of 130 miles. The 
proposed navigation will intersect Ireland from east to west, passing 
through populous and fertile agricultural districts, where hitherto the only 
practicable method of conveying the produce of the soil to market, or to 
the ports of shipment, has been the tedious and expensive one of carriage 
on the backs of horses. The whole cost of the undertaking will be 
under 200,0002., of which sum government consented to advance three- 
fifths, at a low rate of interest ; yet it has only been after years of 
anxious efforts on the part of the promoters, that subscribers could be 
found willing to advance the remaining two-fifths. This work, under 
the name of ‘“‘ The Ulster Canal,”’ is now (1838) in progress of execution, 
according to the plans of the late Mr. Telford, and promises to produce 
great advantages to the counties of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Donegal, 
Leitrim, and Cavan. It was partially opened for use in November, 
1837, and, according to the expectation of the engineers employed, will 
be completed in the course of 1838.* During its progress this work 
proved a great blessing to the district through which it passes ; it gave 
constant employment at fair wages to a great number of labourers, and 
was the means of reclaiming many among them from those habits of 
reckless indifference and that passion for ardent spirits which are so 
fatal to the happiness of the working classes in Ireland. With the power 
of saving out of their wages, the habit has arisen. The whisky-shop 
has been abandoned, and several among those who were first employed 
laid by sufficient money to enable them to emigrate to the United States 


* The Ulster Canal has now (1846) been for some time opened for traffic, and promises to 
be of great and increasing benefit to the district through which it passes by affording an 
outlet for agricultural produce. 
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and to Canada, where they have constituted themselves proprietors, 
and have before them the certainty of future comfort and independence. 

Very early in the present century the Caledonian Canal was projected 
and commenced. This truly magnificent work consists of a series of 
canals and navigable lochs, extending from Corpach Basin, in the tide- 
way of Loch Eil, at the north end of Linnhe Loch, near Fort William, to 
the Moray Firth, on the west side of Inverness. The total length of this 
navigation is 604 miles, of which 23 miles are artificial cutting, and the 
remaining 37 miles are natural lochs or lakes which have been rendered 
navigable. This canal being projected chiefly with a view to facilitate 
the trade between the Baltic, the western ports of Scotland, and Treland, 
is 15 feet deep throughout ; its surface breadth is 120 feet, and its 
breadth at bottom, 50 feet. Its summit level is 91 feet above the sea 
at low water ; it has 28 locks, which are each 172 feet long. Eight of 
these locks, situated at the eastern side of this navigation, to which the 
name of Neptune’s Staircase has been given, are considered to be 
works of the very first order, and to attest the skill of the engineer, the 
late Mr. Telford. The cost of this canal, according to the report of 
the commissioners appointed for superintending its execution, has been 
1,149,613/.: it was opened for traffic in October, 1822, but has hitherto 
been little used, and as a speculation may be considered unprofitable ; 
the tolls received when set against the cost of maintaining the canal, 
leaving a deficiency exclusive of any charge for interest on the capital 
expended. ‘This result may in part be attributed to the discriminating 
duties upon European timber in favour of our North American colonies, 
which materially interfered with the branch of trade upon which re- 
lance was chiefly placed for producing an adequate return for the capital 
expended. 

It appears from the reports made by the commissioners to whom the 
management of this canal is intrusted, that the traffic upon it was pro- 
gressively increasing. In the winter of 1836-37, several Baltic trad- 
ing vessels passed through, and the further employment of steam-. 
vessels opened a considerable traffic in sheep and black cattle between 
the Highlands and Glasgow. ‘This last-mentioned object is greatly 
facilitated by the Crinan Ship Canal, a cutting 94 miles in length, 
and 12 to 15 feet deep, across an isthmus in Argyleshire. lying between 
Loch Crinan and Loch Gilp. The summit level of this canal is 58 
teet above the level of the sea, and is attained by means of fifteen locks. 
The distance which by this short cutting is saved between the termina- 
tion of the Caledonian Canal at Fort William and Glasgow is seventy 
miles. Besides the cattle trade already mentioned, the number of pas- 
sengers by steam-boats is considerable, and constantly increasing, 


having been 11,344 in 1835, and 17,862 in 1836: this canal admits 
vessels of 160 tons’ burthen. 
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There passed upon the Caledonian Canal in the year between Ist 
May, 1836, and 30th April, 1887— 


Vessels from the West to the East Sea 


” ” 


on at oat we EG 

East to the WestSea . . . . 249 

Passages on parts ofthe canal . . . . * « 578 
9 made by steam-vessels . . . . . « 199 
1242 


The tonnage rates upon which amounted to 2,5201.* 
The canals begun and completed since 1800 within the United King- 


dom are— 


BaybridgelCanaly "sy "er + * 
Birmingham and Liverpool eee 
Bude Haven and Branches. . . . 
CALs) Caius Meat eas ohh 
Croydong@e-ar 9s tjudges 3 SCE. 
Glastonburyaes, =) esses , ; 
Grand Surrey . . . 
Grand lWmionte- suas ey tS 
Leeds and Liverpool (branches) . . 
eventeme amar te ie sige’ is Shon > 
Liskeard and Looe . . 
MmiXeolesrgsel SoS AG 6 oe 4 
Newport bagnell Ss 6 
North Walsham and Dilham . 
INNA Go 8 A) SATS 
Portsmouth and Arundel, and branches 
IRGGOntSa ride hledhtst! bell etl sdl tt Ps 
ROCOUA Gwe ameleule blew uals fen kse 
Royal Military . - 
Sankey-brook (extension) . . . .» 
SHCHICIGMN. hotest Mert vot Push Niet tod he 
Tavistock. . 
Thames and Medway ...- . 
Wey andArun, <7 os se 6 
Wilts and Berks. . . . . 
@aledontans asus (+ Je) see une 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Union 


° . . ° ° . . 


Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan . 
Glenkennse mek ee we es 
OUStetemenertancs re ie were 


SUSSEKS rer ire | at en eeamede en te 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire . 
Cornwall and Devonshire ... . 
Cumberland spon meen monet i eee 
Kentwand:Surreyy) ima wel ae tes 
Somersetshirey Sim) We 1s, 
ULTC Vawter sicns Wolke soins huuarclieke es 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Yorkshire and Lancashire . .. . 
SVOrKShite ngs) Sweeties, Geo Sled UomEne 
(Coun All aes os pe oS 
Ghee ooo Ta a an ob & 
IBuckineshamsnineye, <1 sess 
INOTY Ol Scenes ECM re alist re eee 
WiilktShinCheve ts, —sie Bets tteeem < 


Sussex and Hampshire . .. . 
IMididlesexctygey .cpitaaniis: eisithis Areal is 
Yorkshire and Lancashire . . . 
nannilenssyoe 5 Go & o Bo» & 


aAncashiner.m sn) Wemane ee 
Workshireuly ive lath) «obese drowns 
Devonshire “uriet cenearte Bre Le. 
Kent ames 
Surrey.an du Sussexs Ui oul | -duveses) Ucn 
Wiltshire and Berkshire . . . . . 
Inverness-shire . . . - 


Stirlingshire, Linlithgowshire & Edinburgh- 


shire. . 6 ir Poe ote 
Ayr, Renfrew, and Lanarkshire ome 
Kirkcudbrighishire ~. . . . « -« 
Fermanagh, &. . . 


Miles. 


Length 33 


- 39 


. 30 
me 
« 252 
. 46 


5823 


A statement was some years since laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons containing an account of the tonnage received upon goods 
—principally salt—conveyed upon the river Weaver, which was ren- 
dered navigable at an early part of the eighteenth century. Tolls of 
this kind are usually received by private associations, and it is there- 
fore difficult to obtam any statements of their amount, which, as the 


* The canal has been closed for some time in order to perform repairs which had become 
necessary, the funds for which have been liberally supplied by parliament. 
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rates are seldom varied, would afford a good test of the progress of the 
traffic carried on. It will be seen from the following figures that the 
quantity of goods conveyed upon the Weaver amounted in 1836-7 to 
nearly double what it was at the beginning of the present century :— 


An Account of the Gross Amount of Tonnage Dues received on the River Weaver and the 
Weston Canal, in each Year from 1801 to 1837 :— 


Gross Amount Gross Amount! Gross Amount 

Years. of Tonnage Years. of Tonnage Years. of Tonnage 
received. received. received. 

Le £. ee 
1800— 1 15,407 1813—14 18,357 1825—26 22,988 
1801— 2 16,490 1814—15 29,091 1826—27 20,868 
1802— 3 14,809 1815—-16 23,194 1827—28 23,017 
18038— 4 14,025 1816—17 13,169 1828—29 26,594 
1804— 5 15,659 1817—18 15,600 1829—30 28 ,046 
1805— 6 b7 5570 1818—19 22,474 1830—31 30, 221 
1806— 7 16,630 1819—20 19,116 1831—32 28,870 
1807— 8 17,524 1820—21 19,062 1832—33 29,800 
1808— 9 17,076 1821—22 16,701 1833—34 32,156 
1809—10 21,744 1822—23 17,758 18384—35 29,384 
1810—11 23,846 1825—24 oi, 22 1835—36 26,270 
1811—12 16,379 1824—25 21,332 1836—37 27,916 
1812—13 20,590 


The whole extent of the canals existing in France at the end of the 
last century was very little beyond 500 English miles. Eleven lines, 
some of which were indeed projected and even begun before the French 
Revolution, have smce been completed, or are now on the poimt of being 
so. These canals, eleven in number, are together 1250 English miles 
long, and have cost the French Government more than ten millions 


sterling. ‘The eleven canals are— 
Miles. 
1. Rhone and Rhine Canal from St. Jean de Losneto Strasburg . . . . 203 
2. Somme pe » st. Wiminto St: Valery 5. See sen OI 
3. Ardennes a »  Donchery to Neufchatel and Vouziers . . 61 
4. Burgundy 5 » Rochesur Yonne to St. Jeande Losne . . 141 
5. Nantes and Brest ,, 3 Nantes to Brest RSG, aes le PRE DIGS 
6. Ille and Rance ss oy . sRenMES tOsMINat) 0 ee ray ton ee EO) 
7. Blavet 3 »  Pontivy toHennebon . . .. . - 842 
8. Arles and Boue 53 phage TICS tO RONG. was fol see 08 kc oe ae oe 274 
9. Nivernais ss Fy ATED, SG an eG ww ICS 
10. Berry ms » Rhimbé to Sancoins, Tours, and Montlugon . 186 
11. Loire - 3) Dégoin to Briareies BIS EA Sea ieiss 
12494 


Some magnificent works of this kind have been executed in the 
United States of America, where in 1840 ¢anals were in actual opera- 


tion, affording 4032 miles of artificial inland navigation, distributed in 
the several States as follows :— 
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Canals, Miles. Canals. Miles. 
Maine x eS OL 50°50 | North Carolina . . 2 13°50 
New Hampshire . 5 11-13 | South Carolina . . 8 52°45 
Werner 5 ge 8} 20s |) eogaey 4 6 5 28. 
Massachussetts. . . 6 103250) Alabama «ye « «6 2 51°75 
Connecticut . . . 2 6T250 WeWouistanaes. (ee . 6.04 99°25 
New York shite Abel 4: 98529454 sIllinoiss ieee 1 105:90 
New Jersey . 3 VV ria W) MGstebr hee) pene Tam eye 9 217: 
Pennsylvania . . « 16 CAB | MOGI HS a ph SS A 764+ 
DWelawares . << 9." s 1 13°68 —~—— 
Maryland . . 1 136° Total. . 4032-92 
Virginia 5 Swe ro 216 +25 


Most of the canals constructed on the continent of Europe have been 
executed at the expense of the governments of the countries in which 
they are situated. In England, nearly all our canals owe their exist- 
ence to the efforts of individuals or of joint-stock associations. In the 
United States of America they have been made by associations of 
individuals, and by the legislatures of the separate States, aided occa- 
sionally by subscriptions on the part of the general government, and by 
loans obtained in England. 

The splendid canal which connects the waters of the Hudson with 
Lake Erie surpasses by far in extent any similar work in Europe, and 
it is questioned whether any integral line of artificial navigation in China 
is of equal extent. It measures 363 miles, and is as remarkable for 
the rapidity with which it was completed, as for its extent. he dif- 
ference in level to be overcome was 688 feet, and required 84 locks. 
The work was projected, and surveys were made, by order of the legis- 
ture of New York in 1808; but difficulties of various kinds, among 
which was the war with England, prevented the actual beginning of the 
work until July, 1817; it was completed in October, 1825, at an ex- 
pense of more than ten millions of dollars. An enlargement of this 
canal was ordered by the State Legislature in 1835 to be undertaken, 
and is now in progress. ‘The cost of this enlargement is estimated at 
more than 23 millions of dollars. More than ten millions had been ex- 
pended in 1841. Another canal, 64 miles long, was finished in 1823, 
connecting the Erie Canal with the waters of Lake Champlain, and cost 
1,200,000 dollars. The utility of these canals to the country through 
which they pass may be estimated from the amount of the tolls col- 
lected, which in the 14 years from 1831 to 1844 was as follows :— 


Years. Dollars. Years. Dollars. Years. Dollars. 
1831 1,194,610 1836 1,614,336 1841 1,931,491 
18382 1,196,008 1837 1,238,896 1842 1,664,904 
1833 1,422,605 1838 Py OUscoo 1843 1,982,623 
1834 1,294,649 1839 1,617,246 1844 2,154, 234 
1835 1,492,811 1840 1,697,334 


The Erie Canal is the property of the State of New York, which 
has also constructed and derives a revenue from six others canals, the 
aggregate length of which is 220 miles. The Delaware and Hudson 
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Canal, 109 miles long, is the property of an incorporated company : its 
cost was 2,200,000 dollars, and its principal use is the conveyance of 
coals from the Pennsylvanian mines on the Lackawana river to the 
city of New York. An extension of this canal, 36 miles in length, has 
been completed by another private company. .The State of Pennsyl- 
yania has not been backward in promoting similar improvements. In a 
report made by the Canal Commissioners to the State Legislature, 
dated 31st December, 1835, it is stated that “‘upwards of 600 miles 
of canals and slack-water navigation” have been completed since 1825, 
in addition to nearly 120 miles of railroads. The success which has 
attended those works undertaken by the State has stimulated private 
adventurers to embark in similar undertakings; so that at the time 
the commissioners made their report, ‘there were completed, or in 
course of construction, about 400 miles of canal, and 520 miles of rail- 
road belonging to companies, swelling the aggregate to 1000 miles of 
canal, and 640 miles of railroad, within the commonwealth. The most 
important of these works is that belonging to the State, and which con- 
nects Philadelphia with Pittsburg, a distance of 394 miles. The tolls 
collected on the State canals and railroads in 1835 amounted to 684,357 
dollars. In the State of Ohio, which scarcely half a century ago was a 
perfect wilderness, there are at this time im active and profitable opera- 
tion nearly 400 miles of artificial navigation. ‘The Ohio Canal, which 
comects Lake Erie (and consequently the city of New York) with the 
Ohio river, is 324 miles long, and was completed in October, 1832, 
little more than seven years from the date of its commencement. By 
the works here described an uninterrupted line of navigation has been 
secured from the Bay of New York to the Gulf of Mexico, affording 
means for expediting the produce of the various States through which 
it is carried, and thus doing more towards developing the resources 
of the country than might otherwise have been effected in the course of 
centuries. 

The canals that have been thus noticed form but a small part of the 
artificial inland navigation of the United States, as appears from the list 
already given. The individual works are, indeed, too numerous to 
admit of their description here ; but enough has been said to show the 
energy with which these public improvements are taken up and com- 
pleted by the American citizens, and to prove the judgment with which 
their estimates of advantage have been formed. The New York canals 
were executed with the capital borrowed on credit of the State: already 
a large part of their cost has been realized from the tolls, and in a few 
years the State will be in possession of an unincumbered and splendid 


income from this source, which will lighten considerably the burthen of 
taxation to the community. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


First Attempts at Steam Navigation—Steam-Vessels built, 1814 to 1844—Steam-Vessels 
employed in British Empire, 1844—Annual Progress, 1814 to 1844—Changes effected by 
this invention—Its Application to Commerece—Passage-Vessels to America—To the 
West Indies—To India—Steam Trading Vessels employed in Coasting and Foreign 
Trades—Steam-Vessels belonging to various Foreign Countries. 


THE application of steam power to the purpose of propelling vessels 
through the water, although proposed one hundred years ago by Jona- 
than Hulls, and attempted in France, in the United States of America, 
and on the Forth and Clyde Canal between the years 1781 and 1790, 
was not successfully accomplished until after the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The first practical application of this important improve- 
ment was made by Fulton, who, putting in execution the instruction he 
had gained from Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, by witnessing his experi- 
ments in the Forth and Clyde Canal, established a steam-boat in 1806 
or 1807 which plied successfully on the river Hudson, between New 
York and Albany—a distance of 160 miles. ‘The first steam-boat that 
was worked for hire in this kingdom was the Comet, a small vessel of 
AO feet keel and 104 feet beam, with an engine of three-horse power, 
which plied with passengers on the Clyde in 1811; two years later the 
Elizabeth, of eight-horse power, and the Clyde, of fourteen-horse power, 
were placed on the same river. Since that time the progress of this 
invention has been rapid to a degree that could never have been anti- 
cipated. 

From a return made by the Registrar-General of Shipping, it appears 
that in the year 1844, there were employed at different ports in the 
United Kingdom, and her colonies, 988 steam-vessels, the aggregate 
burden of which was 125,675 tons, viz. :— 


Vessels. Tons. 

In the Portsof England . . . 679 75,047 
Ns Scotland #5. 2's) 137 20,666 

op lilly eae, 5 | Suk 17,519 

In Guernsey, Jersey, &c. »« + - 3 445 
hime (Oloyasy 4 0 6 wo o oom eS 11,998 
988 125,675 


These were exclusive of vessels belonging to government. 
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The number and tonnage of steam -vessels built and registered in the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies, in each year from 1814 to 
1844 have been as follows :— 


Steam- Vessels built and registered in the United Kingdom and the British Colonies. 


England. Scotland. Ireland. Kindo. Plantations. Total. 

Years. ——— 

Vess.| Tons. [Vess.| Tons. |Vess.| Tons. |Vess.| Tons, |Vess.| Tons. |Vess.| Tons. 
1814 | .. an 5 285 | os o 5 285 1 387 6 672 
1815 2 161 7 625 | .. oe 9 786 1 608 | 10 1,594 
1816 4 298 | -. 270 | oe o- 8 568 1 670 9 1,238 
1817 4 227 4 194 | .. ars a 421 3 | 1,633 9 2,054 
1818 3 | 1,124 3 216 || ere 6 1,340 3 | 1,198 9 2,538 
1819 2 175 2 167 | .. oie 4 342i Were ee 4 342 
1820 3 102 4 403 1 150 8 655 1 116 a ee. 
1821 | 12 | 1,463 | 10 | 1,545] .. aire 22 3,008 2 258 | 23 3,266 
1822 | 23 | 2,080 4 369 | .. we 27 2,449 if 185 | 28 2,634 
1823 | 17 | 2,344 2 125") ie oe 19 2,469 a o2 20 2,521 
1824 | 12 | 1,687 5 547 | .- oe 17 2,234 | .. . 17 2,234 
1825 | 19 | 2,600 5 403 | .. on 24 3,003 ON FLS9T 529 4,192 
T8260 50> 920) 22 1 2,718 ver oi 72 8,638 4 404 | 76 9,042 
1827 | 18 | 2,264 9 994 1 118 | 28 3,376 2 408 | 30 3,784 
1828 | 25 | 1,687 5 352 | o« oe 30 2,039 1 246 | 3i 2,285 
1829 | 13 | 1,080 3 671 . oe 16 Pole | ere an 16 1,751 
1830 | 10 931 8 814 | .. ee 18 1,745 1 481 | 19 2,226 
1831 | 24 | 2,054 | 7 695 | .. oe 31 2,749 5 || 1,687, | 36 4,456 
1832 | 19 943 | 14 | 1,908 | .. ce 33 2,851 5 | 1,239 | 38 4,090 
1833 | 27 | 1,964 | 6 964 | .. oe 5 2,928 3 | 1,017 | 36 3,945 
1834 | 26 | 3,453 | 10 | 1,675 Sl ae 36 5,128 3 628 | 39 5,756 
1835 | 63 | 6,844 | 23 | 4,080 | .. | . 86 | 10,924 2 357 | 88 | 11,281 
1836 | 43 | 5,924 | 20 | 2,834] .. oe 63 8,758 6 492 | 69 9,700 
1837 | 53 | 6,223 | 22 | 4,488 3 958 | 78 | 11,669 4 478 | 82 | 12,147 
1838 |"66" "6, 286) | 1S 535263) | see. « 84 9,549 3 288 | 87 9,837 
1839 | 43 | 2,885 | 18 | 2,968 1 286 | 62 6,139 3 383 | 65 6,522 
1840 | 59 | 6,186 | 16 | 4,110]... oo 75 | 10,296 3 461 | 78 | 10,757 
1841 | 38 | 3,158 9 | 7,863 1] 9342 | 48 | 11,363 6 | 1,028 | 54 | 12,391 
1842 | 47 | 9,605 | 10 | 2,999 1 |1,112 | 58 | 13,716 9 | 1,215 | 67 | 14,931 
1843 | 39 | 3,858 tf PESO ae oe 46 6,129 G 610 | 53 6,739 
1844 | 50 3,350 _ 13 | 2,456 2 307 | 65 6,113 8 817 | 73 6,930 

| 


The celerity and the certainty with which voyages are performed by 
the aid of steam power, joined to their superiority in regard to safety, 
have long occasioned steam-yessels to be preferred as passage-vessels 
wherever they can be employed; and within the last five years they 
have, ina great degree, superseded the use of sailing vessels for trad- 
ing purposes also, where the distance to be accomplished is not very 
great, and where the bulk of the goods to be conveyed is not consider- 
able in proportion to their value. A very large portion of the trade 
between Hamburg and the ports of the United Kingdom is now carried 
on by means of steam-vessels. 


The progress in each year, from their first introduction, has been as 
follows :— 
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speed, just what the Trinity-house ballast-lighters are at present, and 
taking four tides and more for the completion of the voyage. They 
were succeeded by the Dundee boats, which were, as fast sailers, both 
the wonder and admiration of all who witnessed the improvement. 
They, however, were of the most inconvenient nature, as the passengers 
were frequently not only called upon to embark in the middle of the 
night, in order to have the first of the flood, and after tacking and beat- 
ing about, together with sometimes too much wind, sometimes too little 
wind, or none at all, besides being huddled in a low inconvenient cabin, 
were frequently, after being six or eight hours on the water, compelled 
to land at Woolwich, Blackwall, or Greenwich, and then have to find 
their way in the best manner they could to the metropolis. At length 
the progress of science introduced steam for the ferry, which, however, 
at first, generally took from five to seven hours to arrive in London, a 
length of time it was considered a desideratum to lessen. On Sunday 
last the Diamond started from the Gravesend pier at 4 p.m., landed her 
passengers in London and returned, and at 9 minutes before 8 o’clock 
was again at her moorings off the town-pier: thus performing the two 
voyages, a distance of 64 miles, in 3 hours and 40 minutes, including 
stoppages.” It should have been stated that the vessel had the ad- 
vantage of a favourable tide, both in ascending and descending the 
river. 

The facility in moving from place to place, joined to the great 
economy, both of time and of money, that has accompanied the adop- 
tion of this mode of propelling vessels, has excited the locomotive pro- 
pensities of the English people in a most remarkable degree. The 
countless thousands who now annually pass in steam-packets up and 
down the river Thames, seem almost wholly to have been led to travel 
by the cheap and commodious means that have been thus presented 
to them, since the amount of journeying by land is by no means lessened. 
The number of passengers conveyed between London and Gravesend by 
steam-packets in 1835 was ascertained by the collector of the pier-dues 
at the latter town to have been 670,452, not one in a hundred of whom 
would have been induced to make use of the Dundee boats just described. 
It was stated in evidence before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1836, that at least 1,057,000 passengers, including those to 
and from Gravesend, pass Blackwall in steam-vessels every year. In 
confirmation of the fact that the establishment of additional facility in 
travelling is embraced by persons who would not otherwise be induced 
to quit their homes, we may refer to the continually increasing number 
of licenses for stage-coaches issued every year from the Stamp Office, 
and to the great and constantly-increasing number of omnibuses which 
are continually traversmg the great thoroughfares of London without 
displacing the hackney-carriages which were previously in use. The 
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number of passengers conveyed by the Hull and Selby steam-packets 
in the 12 months which preceded the opening of the Leeds and Selby 
Railway was 33,882, whereas in the 12 months that followed that event 
the number conveyed was 62,105. 

The published lists of steam-vessels belonging to different ports in 
the United Kingdom show the extent to which this new mode of voy- 
aging is adopted by the public. Scarcely any two ports of consequence 
can be pointed out between which steam communication is not main- 
tained as well for the conveyance of passengers as for the transmission 
of goods. Besides this, the communication is regularly maintained 
with all the principal neighbouring ports on the continent of Europe. 
From London vessels proceed to the French coast almost every day ; to 
Holland three times a-week ; to Belgium as frequently ; to Hamburg 
twice a-week, and to Lisbon and Cadiz every week. From the coast of 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, daily departures take place to France. 
From Hull three vessels depart every week for Hamburg, and one is 
despatched to Rotterdam ; the greater part of the important traffic which 
formerly was carried on in sailing vessels between those ports is now 
conveyed through the more quick and certain agency of steam. 

The table next to be given is interesting, because it exhibits a complete 
statistical history of steam navigation, as applied to commercial pur- 
poses in this country, from its first adoption to the end of 1844. One 
of the most remarkable circumstances connected with this history is the 
extraordinary rapidity of its development. When first adopted, few 
persons were so sanguine as to suppose that the utility of steam-vessels 
would ever be experienced except in inland river navigation, or for 
short distances along the coast; a very few years have sufficed for their 
general introduction in all the seas and rivers of Europe, and at this 
moment their employment serves as a means of drawing closer the 
connexion between the old and the new world. Large and powerful 
steam-ships are now constantly passing between this kingdom and the 
United States of America, introducing thus a degree of certainty into 
the correspondence between the two countries which cannot fail to be 
of immense advantage to the most important branch of foreign trade in 
which our merchants are engaged. Twice in each month mails, pas- 
sengers, and specie, are conveyed between England and her West 
Indian colonies, and by the same means communications are kept 
open with Mexico and a great part of South America. ‘The voyage 
made in 1826 by the ‘Enterprize’ to Calcutta was considered a failure, 
and doubtless had for a time considerable influence in deterring our 
merchants from undertaking distant steam voyages. Other experiments 
of the same kind have since been made, however, and with perfect suc- 
cess. The years that have elapsed since the voyage of the ‘ Enter- 
prize’ was accomplished, have, as might reasonably be expected, brought 

is 
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forward many improvements in what was then an infant science ; and 
although we may not, perhaps, witness in our day the establishment of 
a line of trading packets to India, round the Cape of Good Hope, this 
will be principally owing to the greater facility that attends the com- 
munication through the Mediterranean, and not because the other route 
is impracticable or even difficult. 

A Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in June, 
1837, to inquire into the best means of establishing a communication 
by steam with India by way of the Red Sea. ‘The inquiry thus begun 
was cut short by the sudden termination of the session, but the evidence 
collected by the committee contained information of great interest, tend- 
ing to show the advantages to commerce that must result from the great 
acceleration of correspondence that would be thus accomplished. 

It was stated to this committee by Sir John Hobhouse, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, that in August, 1834, the Directors of 
the East India Company, acting in furtherance of a recommendation 
made by a Committee of the House of Commons, which sat in that 
year, sent directions to the Governor-General of India to despatch a 
steam-ship at stated periods from Bombay to Suez. In order still fur- 
ther to expedite the transmission of mails between India and England, 
the Governor of Bombay, and subsequently the home authorities in 
England, established a dromedary post from Bagdad to Damascus, and 
thence to Beyrout, on the coast of the Mediterranean, to which port 
the voyage of the steam-vessel that before plied to Alexandria was 
extended. 

The speedy consequence of all these arrangements was a much more 
rapid communication with India than had ever before been known ; in 
confirmation of which fact, and to show the opinion upon this important 
subject formed by the most competent judges, the following extract is 
given from a despatch sent in September, 1836, by the Government of 
Bombay to the Court of Directors :—“ We beg leave to offer to your 
Honourable Court our congratulations on the rapidity with which your 
wishes have of late been conveyed to all parts of your Indian posses- 
sions. The three last overland mails have brought despatches from 
London to Bombay in 58, 45, and 64 days; and those intended for 
Calcutta have been forwarded in 10 days. We have witnessed the 
energetic impulse this early intelligence has given to the mercantile in- 
terest, and the unbounded satisfaction it has diffused throughout all 
classes of the community. It is, indeed, undeniable, that a quick inter- 
change of information is of the first advantage in commerce, and in the 
conduct of all public business, while it is equally true that its effect on 
the minds of those who serve the Honourable Company long and faith- 
fully in this distant land, is to deprive the painful feeling of separation 
from their homes and country of half its bitterness. We beg respect- 
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fully to press thesé reflections on the notice of your Honourable Court, 
with our earnest prayer that you will ere long grant to India the much 
desired boon of frequent and regular communication with Europe, by 
the employment of a sufficient number of steam-vessels for that pur- 
pose.” The despatch, from which the foregoing extract is taken, arrived 
in England early in the year 1837, and no time was lost in attempting 
to carry into effect the recommendation which it conveyed. At first a 
negociation was opened with some private individuals, who proposed to 
perform the service required by means of a joint-stock company ; but 
so many serious objections to this course were urged by different 
branches of the Government, that it was abandoned, and early in June, 
1837, an arrangement was concluded between the Government and the 
Directors of the East India Company for the establishment of a regular 
monthly steam communication between this country and India, by way 
of the Red Sea, upon the following basis :— 

“The Government undertakes the transmission of the monthly mails 
between Great Britain and Alexandria, at the sole charge of the public, 
and the East India Company undertakes the transmission of these 
mails between Alexandria and Bombay, upon condition that one-half of 
the expense incurred in the purchase and navigation of steam-vessels, 
and of any other expense incurred in the service, is defrayed by the 
Government, which is to receive the whole money collected for postage 
of letters between London and Bombay.” This arrangement was to 
take immediate effect, and the steam-vessels belonging to the East 
India Company were ordered to be employed forthwith,—two for the 
conveyance, on alternate months, of the mails from Bombay to Mocha, 
and the third for their further conveyance from Mocha to Suez. <A 
further economy of time of from 4 to 6 days being obtainable by send- 
ing the mails overland to Marseilles instead of transmitting them by 
steam-packets from Falmouth through the straits of Gibraltar, it was 
arranged that on the 6th of every month a Government messenger 
should be sent in charge of the India mail from London to Marseilles, 
from which port steam-packets are despatched three times every month 
by the French Government By this arrangement the distance is 
shortened to the extent of more than 1000 miles; the direct distance 
by way of Marseilles and Malta being 5238, and by way of Falmouth 
and Malta 6310 miles ; the distance by the Cape of Good Hope is 10,580 
nautical miles. 

The mail communications between this kingdom and its eastern 
empire continued on the above footing until 1841, when the govern- 
ment entered into a contract for the conveyance of the mails between 
England and Egypt, with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which undertook further to employ oo steam= 
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vessels for the carrying of letters and passengers between Suez, Ceylon, 
Madras, and Calcutta, towards the expenses of which the East India 
Company undertook to contribute 20,000/. per annum for five years. 
When this arrangement had been for some time in operation, a further 
extension of the plan was found necessary, and an agreement was made, 
which is still in force (1846), to the effect that the government should 
contribute 50,0007. per annum towards the expense of the line of 
steam-packets between Bombay and Suez, 115,000/. per annum for the 
service between Calcutta and Suez, and 45,000/. for the service between 
Ceylon and Hong-Kong, making in all 210,000/., of which sum one- 
third, or 70,0002. is repaid by the East India Company. 

In return for this outlay, the government and the public have the 
advantage of steam communication twice in each month with India, and 
monthly with China, by means of powerful and splendid vessels, which 
have hitherto answered every expectation that had been raised respect- 
ing their safety and regularity. The apparently large cost at which 
this intercourse is secured sinks into insignificance when we consider 
the magnitude of the national interests that are involved and the count- 
less advantages that must attend upon the rapid transmission of political 
and mercantile intelligence connected therewith. 

The number of letters and newspapers received at the ship-letter 
department of the Post-office from and to Ceylon, Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, in each of the three years ending 5th October, 1834, 
1835, and 1836, were as follow :— 


1834. 1835. 1836. 

From Ceylon . . . 6,279 4,204 7,278 
». Bombay, « =..355536 40,505 33,306 

» Madras . . . 29,371 37,738 38,720 3 
elGaleutia i, StS in 747 84,894 100,611 
158 ,933 167,341 179,915 
To Ceylon <6 se 185639 8,326 9,673 
» Bombay. << . . 924,196 24,862 24,078 
oy Madras:.<ieiet: pak, 35, 285 35,250 35,470 
» Calcutta - «© ~ 37,689 38,341 AD 712, 
105,739 106,779 111,933 


In the last of these three years, the number of letters from India, 
exclusive of those addressed to soldiers and seamen, was 149,504; the 
letters to soldiers and seamen were 9856 ; the number of newspapers 
was 12,649, and of franked letters 7906, making together 179,915, as 
above stated. 

The increase in the number of letters and newspapers passing between 
England and our possessions in India, has, as it was reasonable to expect 
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it would, most importantly increased since the establishment of regular 
mail communications, as appears from the following figures :— 


1843 1844 1845 


Letters. News spapers. Letters. Newspapers. Letters. | Negspetae 
Inwards . 350,767 112,058 397,657 111,444 505,192 | 154,940 
Outwards 370,038 429,028 441,925 556,378 448,335 | 686,561 


| 647,822 953, 527 841,501 


720,805 541,086 839,582 
ee ay a lt ee = eS ae 
1,261,891 1,487,404 1,795,028 


It must be remembered, that the alterations made in 1833 in the 
constitution of the East India Company have tended to give a great 
and a growing degree of animation to the commercial correspondence 
between India and Europe beyond that which existed before that time. 

There is reason for believing that the passage by the Mediterranean 
route to India may be further facilitated by the construction of a 
railroad between Cairo and Suez, which would open a more direct 
communication than the, dromedary post already mentioned. The 
isthmus has been surveyed for this object by an English engineer, 
and a considerable part of the materials for the railway has been 
collected by the Pacha of Egypt. When finished, the distance between 
Cairo and Suez (80 miles) might be traversed in four hours. The 
traffic between these places is at present considerable in the articles 
of coffee, drugs, and grain. If the time consumed in passing across 
the desert were reduced, as it might then be, to four hours, and the 
charge for conveyance were moderate, the trade would assuredly be 
much increased, and other goods would find their way from India to 
Europe by the same means. Silk, spices, gums, shawls, and various 
other articles which are valuable in proportion to their bulk, would be 
sent by this route rather than round by the Cape of Good Hope, 
because the saving of time would more than compensate for the differ- 
ence in the expense. It is calculated that goods of the description just 
mentioned might be sent from Bombay to Marseilles in thirty days ; 
and, with regard to a package of Cachemere shawls, valued at 20,0002, 
there can be no doubt which route would be preferred. As to the risk 
of plunder, it is well known that, through the exertions of the present 
ruler of Egypt, the property of travellers passes now as safely through- 
out that country as it does between London and Manchester. 

Another project, the cutting of a ship-canal between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, has been seriously proposed, and surveys 
have been made which seem to show the reasonableness of the proposal. 
Such a shortening of the route between Europe and Asia must be fol- 
lowed by consequences the importance of which to this commercial 
country it would not be easy to estimate. 
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The following table, which has been compiled chiefly from consular 
returns, will show that it is not in England alone that this great Inven- 
tion has been encouraged. Every European power of eminence that 
contains a seaport within its territory, as well as several of the minor 
states, have vessels steaming under their respective flags. In the United 
States of America this method of conveyance for passengers and goods 
has been adopted with all the energy for which the American citizens 
are so remarkable. 


tn Their pagres tte Largest Vessels. 
Countries. Ports. afar | Aggregate f Saas = SSS 
| Wheséls | Tonnage. . apiece ihe F wae 
Is, Ingines. | Tonnage.| Power. 
—— ee es ania ieee eee a 
Russia . . | St. Petersburg, Riga, Odessa 65 55 6,982 | 2,049 | 540 
Sweden . . | Stockholm, Gottenburg, Carl-), - | : 
, | 902 a | € 
scrona, and Ystadi« . . } G1 |, 15.203 34275 842 200 
Norway, «4 | Chaistiania>..; «9+ 14. 10.| 2,812 640 500 | 120 
Denmark . | Copenhagen, Elsinore . . 15 1,568 1,068 | 260 180 
LESSIG) ae tage | Di ATe Seman G 2 96 56 55 32 
Mecktenpura” | Rostocks 6, o6 16 * J,0 06 2 200 oa) 20 40 
HansiRowasterrebubectom et eee.” eel 4} 2,054 560 820 | 240 
> Hamburg eh Miu Coe 8 1,986 860 560 160 
ra Btemenic uate. atok 6 y, 1,100 342 289 75 
Hanovertee =) |iimbden’ rs) so se eett 1 35 25 35 25 
Netherlands > | Amsterdam . . . « « 7 1,460 616 485 160 
55) Rotterdam Ce aS Ce 31 | 12,200 3, 700 707 400 
Belgium . | Antwerp, Ostend, &e. . . 38 | 38,464} 1,030) 1,600 | 500 
Biseat het}: plas gat Geraniol tar git 
° | > ) 
Nantes,Charente, Bordeaux, | | bir) 2a tel 2 02% 600) [1/450 


Bayonne, Marseilles,Corsica 
Spain . «| Coruna, Cadiz, Barcelona . SS pasisGan 1,450 600 180 


Portugal. . | Lisbon, Oporto . . . . 10 | 2,167 815 420 | 160 
Sardinia . .| Genoa, Cagliari. . . . 12 | 4,240] 1,265 600 | 180 
aascanvartee: || @ueohorn py as aay Ae S50 530 540 | 210 
TwoSicilies . | Naples, Palermo. . . .« 5 | 2,185 910 540 | 260 


Austria . .| Triesteand Venice . . . 16) |, 5,957 1,620 687 160 
Turkey . . | Constantinople . . . . 14} 4,315 | 1,864 814] 300 
5 iAlexanduraers 8st) te Bact ts 8 not stated 644 963 | 220 
BarbaryStates | Tunis aeyak- ned bets 1 90 18 90 18 
United States | Portland, New York, Lakes | 

of America | Champlain, &c., Philadel- a4 
phia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 261 notstated|not stated) 1,000 heed 
Charleston, Savannah, Mo-| | : 
bile, and New Orleans 


Texas . . | Galveston o WSS hebe cs 2 130 55 95 45 
Mexico eee |) Viera) Ortiz een) oe, pcan) 5 | 2,690 645 soo | 180 
Wenezuela, <*|"@aracas’ 3° .* ee es ib 122 Syl 1 35 
Chili. . . | Valparaiso aghedveris 2} 1,369 360 680 | 180 
Brazil . .j Rio Janeiro, Bahia . . . 30. notstated| 1,833 | 420] 140 
Pere o% “ec isiplaeeree Moh wm tet ans 2 1,400 360 700 180 


It is not unlikely that the returns from which the above abstract 
has been made, may omit some vessels of this kind in their enumera- 
tions, but these omissions cannot be to any great extent ; and it thus 
appears that the progress made by this country in the adoption of this 
new and great invention is fully equal to everything hitherto accom- 


plished by all other countries in the aggregate. 
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CHAPTER V. 


R AGL LigWiA® ese 
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Earliest Employment of Railroads in England—Number of Acts of Parliament for incorpo- 
rating Railroad Companies—Lines completed, 1801-1845—Traffic on Liverpool and 
Manchester Line—Effect upon Post Communications—Anticipated Improvements— 
Pecuniary Saving to the Public—Sums expended in obtaining Acts of Incorporation— 
Government Survey of Lines in lreland—Railways in Belgium—In America. 


Iv has been said that railways were first brought to use in this country 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when they were employed 
in some of the Newcastle collieries. The railways then constructed 
were, however, very different from the scientifically constructed works 
to which we are now accustomed to apply that name, and it was long 
before any progress was made towards their improvement. ‘They were 
at first constructed altogether of timber, and it was not until 1767 that 
the first experiment was made, and that upon a very small scale, to 
determine the advantage of substituting iron for the less durable mate- 
rial. Nor does it appear that this experiment was successful or followed 
by any practical result, for ina volume published by Mr. Carr, in 1797, 
he sets up his claim to be considered the inventor of cast-iron rails. 
The railways which were constructed up to the beginning of the present 
century were all private undertakings, and each was confined to the 
use of the establishment—generally a colliery—in which it occurred. 
The public railways of England are strictly creations of the present 
century. It was in 1801 that the first Act of Parliament for the con- 
struction of a work of this kind received the sanction of the legislature. 
The following Table (No. I.) shows that the total number of Acts 
passed since that time has been 532, of which 247 were for new lines 
of railway; and the subjoined List (No. II.) comprises the most 
important works contemplated by these Acts, which have been com- 
pleted for use up to the end of 1845. 
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No. I.— Number of Acts of Parliament for constructing Railways, 1801-1845. 


For 


New Lines. 


For extensions of 
existing Lines, 
and for. giving 
amended and 

enlarged Powers. 


No, II.— List of Railways completed, 1801-1845. 


Ayes Name of Railway. 
USO eSurreyy 5) vicodin 
1802 | Carmarthenshire Fi | 
Sirhowey .. .. . 5 
1803 | Croydon, Merstham, and { | 
Godstone . . . ; 
1804 | Oystermouth . . . .« \ 
1808 | Kilmarnock. . . . 
1809 | Forest of Dean. . < 
Severn and Wye 4 
1810 | Monmouth Stunt 
1801 | Lay. cu. 3) like ape eineli: 
Llanfihangel . «. = { 
Tele Grosmmoutg sel 5 ere { 
1815 | Gloucester and Cheltenham 
1817 | Mansfield and Pinxton . 
1818 | Kington. . 
1819 | Plymouth and Dartmoor . 
1821 | Stratford and Moreton . 
1823 | Stockton and Darlington { 


Places between which it passes. 


Wandsworth and Croydon 

Llanelly and Lilanfinhangel, I 
Aberbythick 

Newport and Sirhowey Far- 
naces (Monmouthshire) | 

| Croydon and Reigate—a r 
branch to Godstone 

Swansea and Oyatermouthita 
branch to Morriston ; 

KGlmarnock and Troon . . 

Newnham & Churechway Engine 

Lidbrook and Newern, aa 
branches . 


Brecon and Parton Cross. . 

Abergavenny and sakes he 
gel Crucorney 

Llanfihangel Crucorney and 
Llangua Bridge. . . . 

Gloucester and Chetied sin! - 

Mansfield and Alfreton 

Parton Cross and Kington. 

Plymouth and Llydford . , 

Stratford-upon-Avon and 
Moreton-in-Marsh 

Stockton and Wilton Park Col- 
liery scialoles nea } 


Howler, Slade, and Monmouth | 


For oeeivien of| 
Pot Mea. ew Lines| seeing | Total. 
enlarged Powers. 
| 
| arta 1826 10 1 11 
| 2 1827 1 5 6 
1 1828 5 5 10 
1 1829 5 4 9 
I 1830 D 3 8 
2 1831 5 4 9 
1 1832 5 4 9 
3 1833 5 6 ll 
2 1834 5 9 14 
4 1835 8 11 19 
|) S83 1836 29 6 35 
2 1837 15 27 42 
1 1838 2 17 19 
1 1839 3 24 27 
1 1840 | .. 24 24 | 
1 18411) 4)\) = 3 18 19 
1 1842 4 18 22 
1 1843 5 19 24 
3 1844 | 26 22 48 
1 1845 76 44 120 7 
1 | | 
3 (arene aie | 
9 Total. 247 285 532 


Length 
in 
Miles. 


a 


Cost of 
Construction, 


ie 
60,000 


53,000 
45,000 
90,000 


12,000 


95,000 
125,000 


115,000 


28,000 
65,000 


35,000 


20,000 


50,000 
32,800 
25,000 
44,983 


77,449 


450,000 


1826 


1827 


1828 


1831 
1833 


1834 


1835 
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List of Railways—continued. 


Name of Railway. 


Redruth and Chaswater 4 
Monkland and Kirkintilloch 


Rumney. . . « 


Cromford and High Peak . 


Nanttle f- 6 i @ 
Portland; . 


Duffryn Llynvi. 
Ballochney . . , 


| Hereford. . 


Dundee and Newtyle 


Edinburgh and Dalkeith 


Garnukirk and Glasgow 


Heck and Wentbridge . 
Liverpool and Manchester . 
Cauterbury and Whitstable 


Johnstone and Ardrossan 


: 


Bristol and Gloucestershire 


Bolton and Leigh . 


Brigend . . = « 
Llanelly . . = « 


Clarence. . . 


. 


Warrington and Newton 


Wishaw and Coltness 
Leeds and Selby . 


Leicester and Swannington 
Dublin and Kingstown . 
London and Greenwich 


Neweastle and Carlisle . 


Grand Junction. . 


Places between which it passes. 


Redruth and Point Quay, and) 
branches . af 
Palace Craig and Kirkintilloeh 
Abertyswg and Sirhowey 
Railway . . 
Cromford and Whaley ‘Bridge 
Nanttle Pool and Caernarvon 
Portland Stone Quarries aes: 
Portland Castle. . 
Llangoneyd and Perth Cawl . 
Airdrie and Ballochney . .- 
Monmouth and Hereford . 
Dundee and Newtyle. . 


| Edinburgh & Newbattle Abbey 


Gartsberrie Bridge and Glasgow 
Heckbridge and Wentbridge . 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Canterbury and Whitstable 
Johnstone and Ardrossan. . 
Bristol and Coalpit Heath 
Bolton and Liverpool and \ 
Manchester Railway . . 
Brigend and Cefn Gribbwr . 
Llanelly and Llandibie 
The River Tees and Sim se 
ture, and branches . . . 
Warrington and Newton, on 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. . 
Cambusnethan Parish and Old 
Monkland . . } 
Leeds and Selby . . 


| Leicester and Swannington —. |. 


+ | Dublin and Kingstown 


. 


London and Birmingham . 


North Union 


St. Helen’s and Runcorn Goof 


Hartlepool: 4 4 
Durham Junction 
Hayle? "5, Hempsno: 


' London and South-Western | 
Durham and Sunderland 


Manchester and Bolton 
Belfast and Cavehill 


Bodmin and Wadebridge 


London and Croydon 


Slamannan *.- 75% -{ 


Preston and Wyre 
Brandling Junction 


* 


Newtyle and Coupar Angus 


| London and Croydon . 


London and Greenwich 
Newcastle and Carlisle 
Birmingham and the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Line 
atNew toni.) 0, eed 
London and Birmingham. , 
Wigan and Preston 
Cowley Hill Colliery and Ron- 
cornGap . . } 
Hartlepool and Moorsley . : 
Moorsley and Usworth . . 
Hayle and Redruth . . 
London and Southampton, and 
Gosport .. af 
Durham and Sunderland . 
Manchester and Bolton. 
Belfast and Cavehill . . 
Bodmin and Wadebridge . 


Ballochney Railway and Lin-} 
lithgow . . 
Preston & Fleetwood-o n-Wy re 


Redheugh and South Shields all 


Newtyle and Coupar Angus . 
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Cost of 
Construction. 


ee 
32,500 
204,000 
67,100 


197,280 
40,000 


7,000 


110,000 
93,323 
35,000 

170,000 
208,753 
169,195 
21,700 
1,832,375 
111,000 
106 ,666 
57,000 


170,500 


10,000 
270,000 


500,000 


93,000 


160,000 


340.000 
175,000 
270,000 
993,000 

1,137,385 


1,864,800 


6,073,114 
1,028,593 


220 ,000 


288 ,000 
130,000 
80,000 


1,860,000 


256,000 
777,135 
38,200 
35.500 
741,000 


186, 666 


490,000 
400,000 
42,200 
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1836 


1837 


1838 
1839 


| Bristol and Exeter . 
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List of Railways—continued. 


Name of Railway. 


Paisley and Renfrew 

Great Western . . . 
Birmingham and Glaneester 
Dundee and Arbroath . 
Arbroath and Forfar . . 


Disteny 3 
Birmingham and Derby " 
JUNCHOD st |. ae 


Aylesbury 


South-Eastern 
Neweastle and North Shields 
Cheltenham and Great 
Western Union . . : 
Midland Counties : 
Wiest Tnondon. « $40, 498s 
Hull and Selby . . 4 
York and North Midland A 
‘att eViales isp ve) ale 2 
Eastern Counties . . 
Northern and Eastern . 
Great North of England . 
Yarmouth and Norwich 
North Midland. . 5 
Sheffield and Rother ham 5 
Manchester and Leeds 
Preston and Longridge . 


Blackwall . . 
Edinburgh, Leith, and New-| 
haven. .- Le 


Dublin and Drogheda Sills 
Sheffield, Ashton-under- \ 
Lyne, and Manchester. J 
Lancaster and Preston J bisa 
THOM etn eats Pact ce ee Le 
Chester and Crewe. . . 
Manchester and Birmingham 
Maryport and Carlisle . 
Chester and Birkinhead . 
Glasgow, Paisley, ‘and A 
Greenock. . 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmar: 
mock, and Ayr .. « 
London and Brighton 
Bolton and Preston. . . 
Bishop Auckland and Wear- 
Gale ae ue loee cineed as 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Bristol and Gloucester Ex- 
tension sii . 
Neweastle and Darlington ; 
Gravesend and Rochester d 
Northampton and Peter- }) 
borough . + of 


Norwich and Brandon é 
York and Searborough . 


Places between which it passes. 


Paisley and Renfrew Ferry 
London and Bristol . . . 
Birmingham and Cheltenham 
Dundee and Arbroath. . 
Arbroath and Forfar . . 
Belfast and Armagh . . 


Birmingham and Derby . 


Bristol and Exeter . . . 
Birmingham Railway, near 
Tring, and Aylesbury . 
London and Dover . 
Neweastle and North Sieida, 


Swindon and Cheltenham . 


Rugby, Nottingham, and Derby 
Paddington and Kensington . 
Hulland Selby .. . 
Derby and York . . 
Merthyr Tidfil and Cardiff 
London and Colchester . 
Stratford and Cambridge. . 
York and Darlington . 
Yarmouth and Norwich . 
Derby and Leeds . . 
Sheffield and Rotherham . 
Manchester and Normanton . 
Preston and Longridge . . 
London and Blackwall . 


Edinburgh and Trinity Harbour 


Dublin and Drogheda 
Sheffield and Manchester . 


Preston and Lancaster 


Chester and Crewe 
Manchester and Crewe 
Maryport and Carlisle : 
Chester and Birkinhead . - 


Glasgow and Greenock 


Glasgow and Ayr, «. . . 


London and Brighton . 

Bolton and Euxton . . 

Stoekton and Darlington Rail- 
way and Whitton Park 
Colliery. . 5 ce 

Edinburgh and Glasgow ay pie 


\ Westerleigh and Standish. . 


Neweastle and Darlington . 
Gravesend and Rochester. . 


| Northampton and Peterborough 
| 


Norwich and Brandon . . 


. . ° 


J 


Length 


in 
Miles. 
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Cost of 
| Construction. 


£. 
33,000 
7,957,800 
1, 266, 666 
140,000 
160,000 
800,000 
1,056,666 
1,550,000 
66,000 
4,306,478 
320,000 
\1,000,000 


1,333,000 
280,000 
533,333 

1,279,950 
623, 102 

2,821,790 

1,137,870 

1,262,518 


3,000,000 
200,000 
3,372,240 
40,000 
1,078,851 


140,000 
600,000 
1,249,932 


488,000 


458,323 
2,800,000 
240,000 
846,500 


787,844 


|1,071, 263 


2,512,156 
506 ,000 


96,000 


1,200,000 
533,000 


429,409 


o 
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The sums which Parliament has authorized various companies to 
raise for the construction of railways in each year, from 1826 to 1845, 
are as follows :— 


Years. £. Years. Lip 
1826 1,687,653 1830 735,650 
1827 251,608 -1831 1,799,875 
1828 424,000 1832 567,685 
1829 904,125 1833 5,525,333 
Average of 4 years 816,846 Average of 4 years 2,157,136 
Years. £. Years. £. 
1834 2,312,053 1838 2,096,198 
1835 4,812,833 1839 6,455,797 
1836 22,874,998 1840 Kalpatap 
1837 13,521,799 1841 3,410,686 
Average of 4 years 10,880,421 Averageof4 years 3,614,428 
oe ——— 
Years. fn 
1842 5,311,642 
1843 3,861,350 
1844 14,793,994 
1845 59,613,526 


Average of 4 years 20,895,128 


The total amount thus sanctioned during the above 20 years was 
153,455,837/., and the yearly average 7,672,792/. 

It is a singular fact that of all the railways constructed and contem- 
plated up to the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line, not one 
was undertaken with a view to the conveyance of passengers. In the 
prospectus published by the projectors of that work, it was indeed held 
out as probable that one-half of the number of persons then travel- 
ling by coaches between the two towns might avail themselves of the 
railway in consideration of the lower rate for which they would be con- 
veyed, and the Directors expected to realize an income of 20,0002. per 
annum from that source; but the chief inducement held out to sub- 
scribers was the conveyance of raw cotton, manufactured goods, coals, 
and cattle. The following table, containing a statement of the actual 
traffic upon the railway from its opening in September, 1830, to Mid- 
summer, 1836, and from the Ist of July 1840 to the 1st of July 1845, 
will show how much the anticipations of the projectors were at variance 
with the result. The great success attending this splendid work being 
in a principal degree attributable to the passengers conveyed by it, the 
chief inducement thenceforward to embark in similar undertakings has 
been the number of travellers and not the amount of goods to be con- 
veyed. Hitherto it has been found, in nearly every case where a rail- 
road adapted for carrying passengers has been brought into operation, 


that the amount of travelling between the two extremities of the line 
has been quadrupled. 
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| 
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From 16th] From Ist | From Ist | From Ist | From 1st | From Ist 
Sept. to Jan. to July to Jan. to July to Jan. to 
31st Dec., | 30th June, | 3 1st Dec.,| 30th June,| 38lst Dec., 30th June, 
1830 1831 1831 1832 1832 1833 
= — oe —— —_ —_—__———- 
Merchandise between Liver- Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. 
pool and Manchester . . 1,433 | 35,865 | 52,224 | 54,174 | 61,995 | 68,284 
Road traffic . . 878 | 2,347 | 3,707 | 6,011 | 8,712 
Between Liverpool and Bol é : é | a 


a Tutction ee a 6,827 | 10,917 | 14,720 | 18,836 | 19,461 
Coal . «. + + + + +] 9,630 | 2,889 | 8,396 | 29,456 | 39,940 | 41,375 
ssengers booked at Com- No. No. No, |. No. BNO sed eg NOs 
sce} ee vee 71,951 |188,726 |256,321 174,122 182,823 171,421 
Number of Trips 
With Passengers . . « | No Ace. D525 9\\|| 250445) SONG S6nl ss Seal igsoGe 
With Goods - . . a 1,873 | 2,298] 2,248] 1,679] 2,244 
WithPotkae ere” |. Uy < 293 150 234 211 164 


From Ist | From lst From Ist | From Ist | From 1st | From Ist 


July to Jan, to July to Jan. to July to Jan. to 
31st Dec., | 30th June, , 31st Dec., | 30th June, 31st Dec., | 30th June, 
1833 1834 1834 1835 1535 1836 
Merchandise between Liver- Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
ROS | 
pool and Manchester . \ 69,806 | 69,522} 72,577 | 76,448 | 79,114 | 81,415 
Road traffic . . 9,783 | 15,201 | 11,482 | 12,282 | 15,015 | 14,983 


Between Liverpool and Bol- 
ton Guaae aT Fe f 18,708 | 19,633 | 22,321 | 24,917 | 22,858 | 21,219 

Coal . . .- « + « ~ | 40,134 | 46,039 | 53,298 | 55,444 | 60,802 | 68,893 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Passengers booked at mae |, 
pany’s offices . . . 215,071 |200,676 |235,961 |205,741 \268, 106 |202,848 


Number of Trips :-— 
With Passengers . . .| 8,253) 8,317 | 3,325 | 3,222 [PMS Fb: 
With Goods ... . 2,587 2,499 2,108 2,091 2,132.\, .2,.U57 
WithiGoalts <u ys 37 52 161 355 473 | 536 


bo 
. 
oo 
» 
~I 
oo 
or 
ee) 


| 
From Ist From Ist | From Ist | From Ist | From Ist 
July to January to | July to | Januaryto| July to 
31st Dec., Ist July, | 3lst Dec., | Ist July, | 31st Dec., 
1840 1841 1841 1842 1842 
| No. No. | No. | No. No. 
Passengers booked at Company’ S| 304,711 323,549 390,323 304,100 344,583 
offices . . J rel as 
Cattle, sheep, and rigs, conveyed , | 33,884 42,336 | 34,110 | 47,771 | 35,076 


Tons. | Tons. Tons.= 4 Tons.” |!" Tons. 
Goodsmraone ut Sueur. 6 (6: a Ss.4c3 biz 910 pee | 78,606 | 81,983 
(Coalsma aCe ean eee 7: |b 467,509 2 1147,304 | 51,384 | 45,574 


| 


From Ist | From Ist | From Ist | From Ist | From Ist 
Januaryto|} July to |January to} July to | January to 
Ist July, | 31st Dec., Ist July, | 3lst Dec., | Ist July, 
1843 1843 1844 1844 1845 


——— 


: No. No. No. No. No. 
Passengers booked at Company st 287,830 | 345,079 |290,197 |362,149 *535,388 
OfNCESs: coer ome eal piles 
49,569 47,400 | 54,642 | 49,096 60 
Cattle, sheep, and pigs conveyed Tons. cm ae Tons. eee) 
Goods... - + +. + «+ © | 84,150! 94,292 | 98,819./108,013 | 108,224 
Gaal ie av car lise) OuIW SR) Ad yhad"! P64 99987, 640! Peae oes P5174! 


————————————————————— 
* Including third-class passengers, not previously taken. 
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In the case of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the income 
derived from passengers has enabled the Company to meet a large 
amount of extraordinary expenses, and to divide regularly 10 per cent. 
annually upon the capital, although the outlay in the construction of 
the work has been more than double the sum contemplated in the 
original estimates. 

The progress of traffic on the London and Birmingham Railway in 
each half-year, to 80th June, 1845, has been as follows :— 


Half-year ending Passengers. | Miles Travelled. Receipts. 


£3 
30th June, 1839. .| 267,144] 17,391,035 270,241 


31st Dec. Peek fb 341,420 22,284,830 343,910 
30th June, 1840. . 327,930 21,675,287 343,194 
31st Dec. ope meee 394,688 25,931,163 405 ,040 
30th June, 1841. . 354,322 23,399,936 382,452 
81st Dec. ne ee 413,272 27,156,212 429 ,023 
30th June, 1842. . | 372,532 24,144,243 388 , 288 
31st Dee. ya biel s tt S07, S40) 26,563,216 420,958 
380th June, 1843. . | 360,784 25,395,261 385,104 
31st Dec. ath oe 419,963 26 ,983 ,482 432,357 
30th June, 1844. . 371,831 24,664,979 405,768 
8lst Dees 4, « . |) 480,637 81,122,185 450,478 
30th June, 1845. . | 615,904 | 38,758,260 447,190 


It might have been expected that the greater facility of personal 
communication between Liverpool and Manchester afforded by the rail- 
road would have diminished in a very sensible degree the number of 
letters passing between the two towns; such, however, is not the fact ; 
the Post-office revenue derived from such letters having been actually 
increased more than 6 per cent., as appears by the following state- 
ment :— 


Years, ppamee Contavatecs. Years. oe Sera Oe 
£. e £. E. 
1828 13,482 223 1831 18,506 465 
1829 12,759 223 1832 13,336 535 
1830 12,701 223 1838 14,556 645 
Average 12,964 223 Average 13,799 548 


The mail was first sent by the railway on the 11th November, 1830. 
The result here stated is no doubt attributable to the selene 
with which letters are conveyed and answers despatched. Since the 
opening of the railway between the two towns, the deliveries of letters 
are as frequent and as rapid as the deliveries by the twopenny post be- 
tween the opposite ends of London. The Post-office authorities lost 
no time in availing themselves of the means which railways offer for 
expediting the transmission of letters. The London mails. which are 
despatched at 8 o’clock in the evening, now arrive at Wrachester ae 
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Liverpool in time for the delivery of letters at the commencement of 
business hours on the following day, and of course the transmission of 
letters from these towns to the metropolis is equally rapid. Besides 
this, there are 740 mail-bags taken up and delivered every day at the 
various stations along the line, affording a stimulus to business which 
cannot fail to be beneficial. The like advantage has been and will 
continue to be made available upon other lines as completed, so that 
the fulfilment of the reasonable expectations formed from this applica- 
tion of steam power, will, before long, bring Edinburgh, in this respect, 
almost as near tothe metropolis as any one of the towns which lies be- 
yond the limit of the threepenny post delivery was placed only a few 
years ago. Under the then existing regulations, indeed, it took as long 
a time to convey a letter from Kingsland to Camberwell, a distance of 
only 5 miles, as will then suffice for its transmission from the Scottish 
to the English capital. 

It would be unreasonable to limit our anticipations of improvement 
under the railway system to results equal to what has been hitherto 
obtained. The first work of the kind, which has, and that unexpectedly, 
produced a marked economy of time in travelling, was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1830, and at once achieved so much in this respect, that the 
highest aim on the part of the projectors of most similar undertakings 
for a time was to equal, without a thought of surpassing, its perform- 
ance. Already, however, have the able engineers engaged upon these 
works contrived means for throwing that performance into the shade. 
The distance between London and Exeter, 1932 miles, is now con- 
stantly accomplished in four hours and a half, and it forms a subject of 
complaint that the distance between London and Liverpool, 210 miles, 
occupies so long a time as six hours! 

If it is unreasonable to set limits to the amount of improvements in 
those particulars which have been here considered, it must be equally 
unreasonable and indeed impossible to limit the modes in which this 
new agent in civilization may be brought to minister to the profit and 
convenience of society. It seems scarcely possible to assign bounds to 
the good that will follow from the cheap, easy, and rapid communica- 
tion it will offer between all parts, however distant from each other, of 
the kingdom. Every spot will by this means obtain a wider market for 
its productions, and have a wider field whence to draw its supplies. A 
ereat part of the money now actually expended upon the conveyance of 
persons and goods will be saved to the country, and become available 
capital for the extension of its commerce, and the completion of still 
further improvements. According to a published statement of the 
working of the Liverpool and Manchester line, it appears that the gain 
thus produced to the public at large on that single road amounts to very 
little short of a quarter of a million annually ; viz. :— 
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Any: 
Sg, 9 ie ee 
56,250 


2s. 6d. each on 500,000 passengers Sass 
2s. 6d. per ton on 450,000 tons of merchandise Prt enn 
2s. 0d. per ton on 1,240,000 tons of coal for the use of Liverpool and 
Manchester, the price of that article having been reduced to that extent 
by the opening of the railroad . . . « «© © «© «© «+ « «+ 124,000 


£ 242,750 


In addition to this saving, it is fair to reckon the gains, beyond the 
ordinary profits of stock, yielded to the proprietors of the undertaking. 
The gain upon other and longer lines will be greater in respect of pas- 
sengers, although it may not generally prove equal to what is here 
stated with reference to merchandise ; but it cannot fail to be every way 
of immense importance, and to add most materially, in the course of 
years, to the available resources of the country. 

There are other modes and particulars in which railroads will prove 
themselves of benefit, but which are too numerous and too obvious to 
render their more particular notice in these pages either necessary or 
desirable. 

The laissez faire system, which is pursued in this country to such an 
extent that it has become an axiom with the government to undertake 
nothing and to interfere with nothimg which can be accomplished by 
individual enterprise, or by the associated means of private parties, has 
been pregnant with great loss and inconvenience to the country in car- 
rying forward the railway system. Perhaps there never was an occa- 
sion in which the government could with equal propriety have interfered 
to reconcile the conflicting interests involved, and to prevent public 
injury arising from the false steps so likely to be made at first in bring- 
ing about a total revolution in the imternal communications of the 
country. It is not meant by these remarks to infer that government 
should have taken into its own hands the construction of all or 
any of the railroads called for by the wants of the community; but 
only to suggest the propriety and advantage that must have resulted 
from a preliminary inquiry, made by competent and uninterested pro- 
fessional men, with a view to ascertain the comparative advantages and 
facilities offered by different lines for the accomplishment of the object 
in view. If this course had been adopted before any of the numerous 
projects were brought forward for the construction of lines of railway 
between all imaginable places, and if it had been laid down as a rule 
by the legislature that no such projected line could be sanctioned or 
even entertained by parliament which was not in accordance with the 
reports and recommendations of the government engineers, the saving 
of money would have been immense. The expensive contests between 
rival companies, in which large capitals have been so needlessly sunk, 
would then have been wholly avoided; and it might further have fol- 
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lowed from this cause, that a kind of public sanction having been given 
to particular lines and localities, much of that personal opposition which 
has thrown difficulties in the way of works of great and acknowledged 
utility would never have been brought forward. The parliamentary 
contests here alluded to, have, in truth, been between private individuals, 
and the victory has often remained with that one of the contending parties 
who could interest the greatest number of legislators : whereas, if the 
lines had been selected as the best that could be chosen, and sanctioned 
by men of professional skill and character, the legislature could never 
have listened to the pretensions of parties who, through the use of family 
or personal influence, have in too many cases set up a show of opposition 
in order to extort exorbitant sums under the name of compensation. 
The published reports of some of the railway companies have put us in 
possession of the enormous sums which have been spent directly in 
these parliamentary contests, and it might be considered a sufficient 
justification of the remarks here made, to point to the following figures. 
These, however, form only a part of the expenditure incurred in over- 
coming, or, to speak more correctly, in buying off opposition, and which, 
as it enhances the cost of the undertaking, must be taken back from 
the public by the proprietors of the roads in the form of excessive fares 
and tolls. 


Statement of Parliamentary Expenses incurred in obtaining Acts of Incorporation for the 
following undertakings :— 


toe iG 

Birmingham and Gloucester . 22,618 London and South-Western . 41,467 
Bristol and Gloucester . . . 25,589 Manchester and Leeds . . . 49,166 
Bristol and Exeter . . . . 18,592 Midland Counties . . . . 28,776 
Eastern Counties . . . ~» 89,171 Morth Midland . .. . . 41,349 
Great: Wiesternut «wei e 921% '-895.197; Northern and Eastern . . . 74,166 
Great North of England . . 20,526 Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Grand sunNcwOles em en 68 22.707 and Manchester . . . ~~ 81,473 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 25,481 South-Eastern . . . « » 82,292 
London and Birmingham . . 72,868 


In some cases the sums here given contain the expenses of surveying 
and other disbursements, which necessarily precede the obtaining of the 
Act of Incorporation. On the other hand, they exhibit only the costs 
defrayed by the proprietors of the railway to the exclusion of the ex- 
penses incurred by the different parties by whom the applications were 
opposed in Parliament. It is understood that the most glaring of the 
above cases is completely eclipsed by the charges attending the contests 
of the various lines projected to Brighton. No statement of those 
expenses has hitherto been published. 

The plan above alluded to was taken up as regards Ireland, and, on 
the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne, an address was presented to 
the Crown by the House of Lords, in compliance with which, Commis- 
sioners were nominated in October, 1836, to consider ‘“‘/irst, as to a 
general system for Railways in Ireland, in such manner either by caus- 


ing surveys to be made of the leading lines, or otherwise, as may best 
Z 
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serve to guide the legislature in the consideration of the projects that 
may be brought before it. Secondly, as to the best mode of directing 
the development of the means of intercourse to the channels whereby 
the greatest advantage may be obtained by the smallest outlay; taking 
into consideration not only the existing means which the country presents, 
but those which may be anticipated from the resources which may in 
future be developed. Thirdly, to inquire as to the port or ports on the 
west or south coast, whence the navigation to America may be best 
carried on by steam or sailing vessels; and to investigate particularly the 
facilities for the construction of lines of railroad across Ireland to such 
port or ports, in connexion with the greatest possible collateral benefits to 
internal communication. And, fourthly, to inquire into all such matters 
as may appear essential to the useful prosecution and result of the in- 
vestigations, 

A preliminary report was made by the Commissioners, in the month 
of March following their appointment, and laid before Parliament, in 
which report promise was given to present, as early as possible, the full 
result of their investigations, accompanied by statistical information of 
the most interesting nature, which would bring to the knowledge of the 
public various circumstances connected with the condition and prospects 
of Ireland, as to which no sources of inquiry have previously been 
opened. 

The report thus promised was presented to Parliament in 1838, and 
fully accomplished the promise of its authors. It was at once ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most valuable statistical documents ever 
produced on the subject of Ireland, and has since been continually used 
as a great storehouse of facts connected with that island, not only as re- 
gards its wants and capabilities for the development of the railway 
system, but also with respect to its general resources, and the degree in 
which these had been made available. Various circumstances combined 
to prevent the specific recommendations of the Commissioners from being 
adopted by the Government, and the long season cf commercial diffi- 
culty which followed the presentation of the report equally prevented 
the employment of private enterprise to that end. When, however, 
that season of gloom had disappeared, the Report of the Irish Railway 
Commissioners became a text-book in the hands of speculators, and a 
guide in various ways to the Government and to the Committees of the 
Houses of Parliament to which railway projects in Ireland have from 
time to time been referred. 

The total number of miles of railway completed and in use in the 
United Kingdom, to July, 1845, was 2264, of which there were on the 
wide gauge of seven feet, 274 miles, the remainder, with the exception 
of 57 miles in Ireland and 32 miles in Scotland, of an intermediate 
width, were all on the gauge of 4 feet 84 inches. ‘The total receipts 
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for passengers, goods, and cattle upon the lines which made returns to 
the Board of Trade in each of the years ending 30th June, 1843, 
44, and 45, were as follows :— 


OO 
any Length of Receipts for | 
ending ae 
Q 2 making i Serre 
SEH Fake, rebate Passengers. Goods, &e. Total. 
Miles. £. £. £. | 
1845 1,7984 3,110,257 1,424,932 4,535,189 
1844 1,9122 3,439 ,294 1,635,380 5,074,674 
1845 2, 1187 3,976,341 2,333,373 6,209,714 


The railway system has been successfully introduced into Belgium, 
in which country various lines, extending to 326 English miles, are now 
in full operation. The nature of the country is most favourable for 
the construction of such works, requiring for the most part neither 
tunnelling, nor deep cutting, nor costly embankments. 

The railways constructed by the Belgian government and worked for 
the benefit of the state, are as follows :— 


Length in Cost in 
English Miles, English Money. 

Line of the North—Brussels to Antwerp . . . . 272 £305,042 
5 West—Malines toOstend . . . . . 76+ 618,728 
SS Kast—Malines to Prussian frontier . . 823 T,09T.5¢7 
% South-—Brussels to French frontier 51 613,585 
Ghent to French frontier and Tournay . . 48 349,422 
Braine-le-Comte to Namur. ..... .. 4! 536,000 
3262 £4,114,354 


The average cost per mile of the whole is 12,6112, but this does not 
include the buildings for stations nor the cost of locomotive engines. 
By including these items the total outlay of the government when the 
whole of the lines were opened for traffic, amounted to 5,373,200/. or 
16,4707. per English mile. 

The funds for the construction of these works were provided by loans, 
the interest upon which, amounting to 244,521/. per annum, has not 
hitherto been fully met by the profits of the lines. The progress of 
railway travelling, and of the gross and net receipts upon the various 
lines since the first section was opened for traffic, and up to the close of 
1844, have been as follows :— 


Years, Passengers, ied Re PM ip es Years, Passengers. Boa pie nest oe 
£. &, £. os 
1835 421,439 10,760 4,009 1840 2,199,319 | 213,406 83 , 226 
1836 871,307 33,005 15,760 1841 2,639,744 | 249,053 74,900 
1837 1,382,577 56 , 680 9,085 1842 2,724,104 | 298,462 | 110,449 
1838 | 2,238,303 | 123,913 | 13,967 || 1843 | 3,085,349 | 359,777 | 140,713 
1839 1,952,781 | 169,993 46 ,834 1844 | 3,381,529 | 449,219 | 218,602 


Ree are nnn ———EeEEEEEEE—E—=EEEEEEE—_ 
It is more than probable that if the Belgian railways had been con- 


structed by means of private capitalists, the rate of fares would haye 
zZ2 
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been much higher than those adopted by the government, which has 
been contented for a time to draw its profit indirectly from the general 
impetus which so greatly improved a system of transport could not fail 
to give to the business of the country, rather than from an immediately 
remunerative rate of fares. The loss, by reason -of the excess of the 
interest upon the railway loans over the net receipts of the lines, has 
been only nominal, since the nation at large, which has made good the 
deficiency, has saved it in the diminished charges of conveyance which 
in one shape or other has necessarily proved an advantage to every 
individual in the kingdom; and even with respect to the railways them- 
selves, if viewed as a money speculation, it is probable that the surplus 
revenue which they will im future yield, will come to be of serious ad- 
vantage to the state, and that the more speedily because of the lowness 
of the fares and charges, which has stimulated the people to embrace 
the benefits of rapid transit. 

It should be stated that the net receipts as given in the foregoing 
table do not fully exhibit the profits of the lines, because the Belgian 
Government makes no allowance for the conveyance of mails nor for 
the passing of troops. The fares charged upon the Belgian railways 
do not exceed one penny per English mile for passengers in first class 
carriages, the fares in the inferior classes being proportionately low. 

The line between Brussels and Malines kas been opened for traffic 
since the 7th of May, 1835, and in the first year thereafter 563,210 
persons had been conveyed upon it. During the first month that fol- 
lowed the opening of the 14 miles from Malines to Antwerp, there were 
conveyed upon the whole line 101,479 passengers. The railroads in 
Belgium having been constructed at a cost comparatively imeonsider- 
able, the fares are-ixed onthe most moderate scale; the-whole journey 
from Brussels to Antwerp, which is performed in from 1 hour 25 min. 
to Lhour 45 min., costs no more to the ‘traveller than one france, or ten- 
pence English money. Before the opening of the railway the number 
of passengers between Brussels and Antwerp is said not to have ex- 
ceeded on the average 80,000 yearly, at the cost to each person of 
Qs. 6d. to 4s. 

The first construction of railroads in the United States is of still more 
recent date than the canals of that country. The earliest (the Quiney 
Railroad, in Massachusetts, three miles in length) was undertaken in 
uted” Ch GU Wi dal abating abe eee 
of the Liverpool and Masinegee line, fee : Paes i he HE ol 
has stimulated the energies of the A saemenerr dy re Sle 

g e American citizens to an extraordinary 
degree, and already nearly 200 joint-stock associations have been incor- 
porated for the construction of railroads in almost every part of the 
Union. Onlya part of the works thus contemplated have hitherto hese 
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completed, but many others are in progress. The extent of the lines 
completed in each State in 1840, was as under :— 


Mitte <i ltatsn au Ls LLL a 
On On 
& | Extent | Sums expen Bo Ex s E aac 
States. ras in in a States. 5 & an eee “a 
ae Miles. | Construction, ga | Miles. | Construction, 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Mammen 72°" 2 1 10 200,000 || Georgia . .| 4,| 2113 5,458,000 
New Hampshire | 1] 14} 610,000 |] Florida. . .| 4} 582] 1,420,000 
Massachusetts . | 14] 2704 | 11,100,000 || Alabama . ae Bil 1,222,000 
Rhode Island . 1 474 | 24,500,000 ||’ Louisiana . .| 10] 62 2,862,000 
Connecticut . 3 | 94 1,905,000 |} Mississippi . 5 | 50 3,490,000 
New York . . | 38 | 4532 } 11,311,800 Kentucky . .| 2 32 947,000 
Pennsylvania . | 48 | 5764,/ 18,070,000 || Ohio + . .| 6] 39 420, 140 
New Jersey 7} 192 5,547,000 || Indiana. 2 20 1,375,000 
Delaware . . 1 16 400,000 || Michigan . 10 | 114 1,896,000 
Maryland 8 | 2734 | 12,400,000 || Illinois . . «| 11 |] 23 1,832,000 
Virginia =. . | ro |'341 5,201,000 
North Carolina ll eehe 83,163,000 
South Carolina . 2,; 136 3,200,000 Total .|198 3,382 | 96,529,940 


The average cost per mile of the above works has been 28,970 dollars 
or 60352. 

The New York and Erie Railroad, the greatest work of the kind that 
was ever undertaken, was begun in November, 1835. Its entire length 
from the city of New York to Portland and Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, 
will be 506. miles. The capital of the company is: ten millions of dol- 
lars, or about 4120/. per mile. The South Carolina, Railroad from 
Charleston. to Hamburg, a distance of 136 miles, is a successful un- 
dertaking, which was begun in 1880, and opened for use throughout in 
1833. It is built on piles, and the difference of level is overcome some- 
what in the manner proposed in this country by Mr. Palmer, 7. e., by 
means of the varying lengths. of the posts or piles employed. Since the 
first construction of this work it has been judged advisable to fill in the 
piles with earth, converting them into an embankment, and thus the 
cost of the line has been much enhanced. Even with this additional ex- 
pense, however, the whole cost has been only 1,336,615 dollars, or 
1312/7. 4s. per mile, including locomotive engines and. carriages. 

A still greater work than either of the foregoimg—the Charleston and 
Cincinnatti Railroad—has been projected, with the view of opening a 
communication between the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The country between the two cities has been ex- 
plored in various directions, and surveys are now in progress for deter- 
mining which line offers the least difficulty with the greatest, prospective 
advantages. It is not necessary to offer any further description of these 
undertakings. Enough has been said to show that, however rapidly we 
may proceed in the execution of such works in this country, we are 
pretty sure to be rivalled in that respect by the enterprising and inde- 
fatigable citizens of the United States. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


COATS SING ie to ere 


No Records of Coasting Trade earlier than 1824—Tonnage employed, 1824 to 1845—Pro- 
portion employed in conveying Coals to London—Infilnence of Corn Trade in deter- 
mining Fluctuations in the employment of Coasting Vessels. 


Tue Custom House does not contain any records from which the amount 
of our coasting trade in general can be ascertained for any period earlier 
than 1824. From that year to 1845 the tonnage of coasting vessels 
that entered inwards at ports in Great Britam from other ports in Great 
Britain, including their repeated voyages, has been as follows :— 


Years. Tons, Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 

1824 8,552,177 1832 8,393,068 1839 9,433,511 
1825 8,651,783 1833 8,358,454 1840 9,615,661 
1826 8,870,582 1834 8,774,326 1841 9,676,293 
1827 7,448, 252 1835 9,054,769 1842 9,636, 563 
1828 7,987,604 1836 9,157,100 1843 9,566,275 
1829 8,027,475 1837 9,207,266 1844 9,615,434 
1830 8 , 240,654 1838 9,226,777 1845 10,974,831 


1831 8,255,630 


It has been already shown (Section 2, Chap. vi.) how large an amount 
of tonnage is engaged in the conveyance of coals coastwise between 
different parts of the kingdom. The arrivals in the port of London alone 
in the fourteen years from 1831 to 1844, were-— 


Years. Ships. Tons of Coals, Years. Ships. Tons of Coals. 
1831 7,006 2,053,673 1838 9,003 2,582,770 
1832 7,528 2,149,820 1839 9,340 2,638 , 256 
1833 7,077 2,014,804 1840 9,132 2,589,087 
1834 7,404 2,080,547 1841 10,316 2,909,562 
1835 7,958 2,299,816 1842 9,691 2,754,719 
1836 8,162 2,398,352 1843 9,593 2,663,114 
1837 8,720 2,629,321 1844 9,466 2,563,166 


It is to be regretted that the statements of our coasting trade during 
earlier years cannot be procured, as it is evident that this is the only 
branch of home traffic capable of being measured by Custom House re- 
cords, as to its amount and progress. The falling off, exhibited above, 
in the coasting tonnage of 1827, and subsequent years, as compared 
with the first three years of the series, is very remarkable. The only 
circumstance which seems to offer any explanation of the diminution, is 
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the fact of the importations of foreign grain having been on the average 
of the five years from 1827 to 1831, nearly double the average impor- 
tations in the three years from 1824 to 1826. The foreign grain being 
brought principally to the markets where it was required for consump- 
tion, the services of coasting traders would be so far not required. 
During the same time, and subsequently to 1831, the importations of 
grain into Great Britain from Ireland have also been very considerably 
greater than they were up to 1827, and this, while it may also partly 
account for the diminution in the English coasting trade, will explain 
im some degree the increase that occurred about the same time in the 
tonnage of vessels from Ireland, as shown in the following chapter: the 
increased average size of the vessels since 1825 is owing to the partial 
employment of steam vessels. 

The peculiar nature of the laws which have regulated our trade in 
foreign corn has occasioned accounts to be kept of the quantities as 
well as the prices of grain sold in certain specified markets throughout 
the kingdom. Some changes have, at different times, been made, as 
regards the particular markets in which these registers must be kept ; 
in some it has been abandoned, and others have been made to supply 
their places. A great addition to their number was made in 1842. 
Among these places there are 128 where registers have been kept con- 
tinuously since 1825, and from these it appears that the quantity of 
home-grown wheat sold, has, during that time, very much increased. 
The returns of 1825 show that the sales in these markets amounted to 
1,993,564 quarters, and in 1834 had advanced to 2,816,841, showing 
an increase in ten years of 41 per cent. ‘The difference of price obtain- 
able in these two years, may have had some effect upon the quantities 
brought to market, and the difference in the number of mouths to be 
fed must also be taken into the account; but these causes together do 
not seem sufficient to account for such an increase as that which actually 
occurred, and some part: of it is, no doubt, owing to the improved con- 
dition of the people, which enables them im a greater degree than for- 
merly to command the necessaries of life. The changes subsequently 
made in the list of markets making these returns, render it impossible 
to continue the comparison to the present time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Value of Goods passing between Great Britain and Ireland in different years between 1801 
and 1825—No later Official Account kept—Trade by Steam-Vessels between Ireland and 
Liverpool—Value of Agricultural Produce so conveyed, 1831 and 1832—Number and 
Value of Live Stock imported into Great Britain, 1801-1825—Imported into Liverpool 
and Bristol, 1831, 1832, and 1837—Eggs imported—Effect upon the Markets in Ireland 
—Grain, 1815 to 1845—Vessels employed in Trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
1801-1844. 


Tuer value of produce and merchandise that have been the objects of 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland, in various years since the 
Union, has been stated in papers laid before Parliament, as follows :— 


Imports into Ireland from Exports from Ireland to 


Years. Great Britain, Great Britain. 
1801 £ 3,270,350 £355375725 
1805 4,067,717 4,288,167 
1809 5,316,557 4,588,305 
1813 6,746,353 5,410,826 
1817 4,722,766 5,696,613 
1821 5,338,838 7,117,452 
1825 7,048,936 8,531,355 


No account of this trade can be given for any year subsequent to 
1825, the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland 
having at the end of that year been assimilated by law to the coasting 
traffic carried on between the different ports of England ; and, with 
the exception of the single article of grain (as to which it was considered 
desirable by the legislature to continue the record), we have now no 
official register of the quantity or value of goods or produce received 
from or sent to Ireland. That this traffic has greatly increased in all 
its branches there can be no doubt; and this increase may partly be 
attributed to the abolition of the restrictions that existed up to 1825, 
but probably still more to the employment of steam-vessels upon an ex- 
tensive scale. To show the extent to which the traffic has been carried 
by this means, a statement was furnished to a Committee of the House 
of Commons by the manager of a company trading with steam-vessels 
between Ireland and Liverpool, of the quantity and value of agricul- 
tural produce imported into that one port from Ireland in 1831 and 
1832. From this statement it appears that the annual value of the 
trade was about 4% millions sterling, which was in great part made up 
of articles that could not have been so profitably brought to England by 
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any previously existing mode of conveyance—such as live cattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs; the value of which amounted in 1831 to 1,760,0002., 
and in 1832 to 1,430,000/. During the same two years the value of 
Trish agricultural produce brought to the port of Bristol averaged about 
one million sterling. The whole number of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
pigs sent from Ireland to the various ports of England and Scotland, in 
different years, from 1801 to 1825, was as under :— 


1801 | 1805 1809 1813 1817 1821 1825 


Cattle . | 31,543 21,862 17,917 48,973 45,301 26,725 63,519 


Horses . 669 4,114 3,264 3,904 848 2,392 | 3,130 
Sheep .| 2,879 | 10,938 7,572 7,508 | 29,460 | 25,310 | 72,161 
Pigs. . | 1,968 6,383 4,712 | 14,521 | 24,193 | 104,501 | 65,919 


The numbers sent to Liverpool and Bristol alone, in 1831 and 1832, 


WiGCLrei 


Liverpool. 
1831 1832 
Cattle Tyla oreaeninnen Me 91,911 71,318 
Horses and Mules . . 539 708 
Sheep Be els <6 160,487 98,337 
Rives; 48k %.. 5 156,001 149,090 
| 


The statement above-mentioned of the imports into Liverpool occa- 
sioned considerable surprise at the time it was made, from the great- 
ness of its amount ; but it would appear that this branch of trade has 
since gone on increasing in a most extraordinary degree, as will be seen 
from the following account of the number and value of live animals 
brought from Ireland to Liverpool in the year 1837 :—- 


‘Be 

84,710 Black Cattle, at 16/.each . . . 1,265,360 
316 Calves Anse ht REP: 71 
225,050 Sheep 40s. ,, 3 Me™ 450,100 
24,669 Lambs TSS a se Fels - 22,202 
595,422 Pigs 50S. 45 at. 19,868 555 
3,414 Horses DOUate ss the) Hous 68 ,280 
319 Mules Slamawalis PP. 2,552 


Total Value. . £ 3,397,760 


The average value here assigned to the several kinds of animals, is 
given on the authority of an intelligent gentleman resident at Liverpool, 
and who is practically acquainted with the trade. 

The value in money, of one seemingly unimportant article—eges, 
taken in the course of the year to the above two ports from Ireland, 
amounts to at least 100,000/. The progress of this trade affords a cu- 
rious illustration of the advantage of commercial facilities in stimulating 
production and equalizing prices. Before the establishment of steam- 
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vessels, the market at Cork was most irregularly supplied with eggs 
from the surrounding district ; at certain seasons they were exceedingly 


abundant and cheap, but these seasons were sure to be followed by 
periods of scarcity and high prices, and at times it is said to have been 
difficult to purchase eggs at any price in the market. At the first open- 
ing of the improved channel for conveyance to England, the residents at 
Cork had to complain of the constant high price of this and other articles 
of farm produce ; but as a more extensive market was now permanently 
open to them, the farmers gave their attention to the rearing and keep- 
ing of poultry, and, at the present time, eggs are procurable at all seasons 
in the market at Cork, not, it is true, at the extremely low rate at 
which they could formerly be sometimes bought, but still at much less 
than the average price of the year: a like result has followed the in- 
troduction of this great improvement in regard to the supply and cost of 
various other articles of produce. 


Statement of the Quantity of various kinds of Grain and Meal brought into Great Britain 
from Ireland, in each Year from 1815 to 1845. 


| 
ba and Barley and Oats and Indian ae 
Year. aaa Barley M eal. tye: Oatmeal. Corn. — | Peas. re na 
eee | SS eS i ‘ 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

1815 189,544 27,108 207 597,587 se 6,796 821,192 
1816 121,631 62,254 43 683,714 a 6,223 873,865 
1817 59,025 26,766 614 611,117 oe 2,287 699,809 
1818 108 , 230 25,387 4 | 1,069,385 ee 4,845 1,207,851 
1819 154,031 20,311 2 789,613 se 3,904 967,861 
1820 404,747 87,095 134 916,250 1 8,893 1,417,120 
1821 569,700 82,884 550 | 1,162,249 ee 7,433 1,822,816 
1822 463 ,004 22 ,532 353 569,237 oe 7,963 1,063,089 
1823 400,068 19,274 198 | 1,102,487 me 6,126 1,528,153 
1824 356,408 45,872 112 | 1,225,085 ee 6,547 1,634,024 
1825 396,018 | 165,082 220 | 1,629,856 o. 12,786 2,203, 962) 
1826 314,851 64,885 77 | 1,303,734 oe 7,190 | 1,452 | 1,692,189 
1827 405,255 (Aras) | 256 | 1,348,267 | 1,765 | 10,037 | 1,372 | 1,829,743 
1828 652,584 84,204 1,424 | 2,075,631 280 7,068 | 4,944 | 2,826,185 
1829 519,493 97,140 568 | 1,673,628 89 | 10,444 | 4,503 | 2,305,806 
1830 529,717 | 189,745 414 | 1,471,252 28 | 19,053 | 2,520 | 2,212,729 
1831 557,520 | 185,409 515 | 1,655,954 563 | 15,039 | 4,663 | 2,419,648 
1832 572,586 | 123,068 294 | 1,890,321 | 5,037 | 14,512 | 1,916 | 2,605,734 
1833 844,201 | 107,519 167 | 1,762,519 117 | 19,103 } 2,645 | 2,736,281 
1834 779,504 ) 217,568 | . 982 | 1,713,971 75 | 485770 | 2,176 | 2,733,046 
1835 661,773 | 156,176 614 | 1,813,101 ae 24,234 | 3,447 | 2,659,345 
1836 598,756 | 182,867 483 | 2,126,693 Malt. 17,603 | 2,920 | 2,929,322 


1837 | 534,465 | 187,473 1,016 | 2,274,675 | 4,174 | 25,630 | 2,860 | 3,030,293 
1838 | 542,583 | 156,467 | 628 | 2,742,807 | 5,001 | 21,584 | 5,232 | 3,474,302 
1839 | 258,331 | 61,675 2,331 | 1,904,933 | 2,552 | 11,535 | 1,484 | 2,242,841 
1840 | 174,440 | 95,954 | 122 | 2,037,836 | 3,456 | 14,753 | 1,403 | 2,327,964 
1841 | 218,708 | 75,568 | 172 | 2,539,380 | 4,985 | 15,907 855 | 2,835,525 
1842 | 201,998 | 50,286 | 76 | 2,261,434 | 3,046 | 19,931 | 1,550 | 2,588,221 
1843 | 413,466 | 110,449 | 371 | 2,648,033 | 8,643 | 24,329 | 1,192 | 3,206,483 
1844 | 440,153 | 90,655 | 264 | 2,242,300 | 8,153 | 18,580 | 1,091 | 2,801,206 
1845 | 779,113 | 93,095 165 | 2,353,985 |11,154 | 12,745 | 1,644 | 3,251,901 


Se 


It has been mentioned that when, in order to save the yearly salaries 
of one or two junior clerks, it was determined to cease keeping any 
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official record of the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland, an exception was made as regards grain and flour, that trade 
being of great personal interest to our legislators. The foregoing state- 
ment (p. 346), exhibits the quantities of those kinds of produce sent to 
us from Ireland in each year from 1815 to 1845. 

In the absence of all further Custom-house records, the following 
Table of the number and tonnage of vessels in which the trading inter- 
course with Ireland has been carried on during each year of the present 
century, will afford a pretty correct view of its amount and progress. 
Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, including their repeated Voyages, that 


entered the Ports of Great Britain from Ireland, and that left the Ports of Great Britain 
Sor Ireland, with Cargoes, in each Year from 1801 to 1844. 


Inwards. Outwards. Inwards. Outwards. 
Years. —— Years. ee — 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. || Ships. Tons. Ships. | Tons. 


1801 | 5,360 |456,026 | 6,816 |582,033 || 1823 | 9,382 786,637 | 9,937) 814,383 
1802 | 5,820 |461,328 | 5,540 |449,350 || 1824 | 7,534 615,396 |10,989 905,449 
1803 | 5,796 |504,884 | 5,656 |502,279 1825 | 8,922 741,182 |10,981) 922,355 
1804 | 5,643 |490,455 | 6,148 |557,279 1826 | 6,588 632,972 {11,599.1,055,870 
1805 | 6,306 |566,790 | 6,875 |598,720 1827 | 7,411 737,752 |11,083 1,044,093 
1806 | 6,907 1578,297 | 7,032 |586,728 || 1828 | 8,790 | 923,505 {12,339 1,167,280 
1807 | No returns can be procured for this year. || 1829 | 8,922 906,158 |15,478 1,286,168 
1808 | 8,477 |768,264 | 7,560 |696,473 || 1830 | 8,455 | 880,965 |13,1441,245,647 
1809 | 7,041 |600,898 | 7,011 580,587 || 1831 | 9,029 | 921,128 |13,1581,246, 742 
1810 | 8,403 |713,087 | 9,121 |765,488 1832 | 9,705 |1,026,613 14,6941, 417,533 
1811 | 9,014 |789,097 | 8,216 /703,738 || 1833 | 9,476 |1,041,882 |14,22711,378, 556 
1812 {10,812 |925,736 |10,053 867,542 || 1834 |10,026 |1,100,589 |14,560|1,440,617 
1813 | 8,569 |718,851 | 9,096 |773, 286 1835 |10,116 {1,158,147 14,608 1,473,255 
1814 | 7,562 |613,898 | 8,719 /715,171 1836 | 9,820 |1,179,062 |14,725/1,490,788 
1815 | 8,462 |680,333 | 9,602 |776,313 1837 |10,299 |1,202,104 |16,347,1,585,624 
1816 | 7,575 |621,273 | 8,861 721,772 || 1838 |10,312 |1,264,975 |15,908|1,556,216 
1817 | 9,186 |770,547 | 9,530 |762,770 |) 1839 | 9,221 |1,176,893 |17,335)1, 708,243 
1818 | 7,969 |644,896 | 8,863 763,622 1840 | 9,423 {1,150,395 17,369 1,677,264 
1819 | 8,575 |699,885 | 9,751 |795,495 || 1841 |10,005 |1,200,457 |16,520/1,628,358 
1820 | 9,229 |783,750 | 8,451 |734,716 || 1842 ; 9,060 |L,148,907 |17,453|1,682,828 
1821 | 9,440 819,648 | 9,266 801,007 1843 |10,104 |1,255,901 |16,760/1,670,574 
1822 | 9,562 '832,927 | 9,935 '828,114 || 1844 |10,147 /1,349,273 |16,948)1,817,756 
| 


If we compare the amount of the tonnage employed in 1801, with that 
of 1844, we shall find that it bears the proportion of 100 to 305, show- 
ing an increase of 205 per cent. It will further be seen, that this in- 
crease has been much more rapid during the last 18 years in which 
steam-vessels have been so much brought into use, than it was in the 
preceding years of the series. Up to 1826 the increase from 1801 was 
no more than 62 per cent., showing a mean annual increase of 23 per 
cent., whereas in the 18 years following 1826, the increase from 1801 


has been 142 per cent., or very nearly 8 per cent. annually. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Necessity of establishing Legal Standards—JInconvenience of Local and Customary 
Weights and Measures—Parliamentary Investigations—Acts of 1824—of 1834 and of 
1835, for establishing Uniformity of Weights and Measures throughout the Kingdom. 


In every country where advances have been made towards civilization, 
and where the mode of traffic among the people has gone one step beyond 
the rudest system of barter, it has been found necessary for the govern- 
ment to interfere, in order to establish standards whereby to ascertain 
the quantities by weight or measure of things which form the objects 
of purchase and sale. ‘This interference is necessary in order to prevent 
frauds and endless disputes ; and when a system of weights and measures 
has been adopted, which in this respect introduces certainty into the deal- 
ings of traders and consumers, a great benefit will have been conferred 
upon both classes. It has commonly happened in various countries, from 
the subject not having been well understood, that the settlement of this 
important point has been delegated by the general government to vari- 
ous local bodies in different parts of the same country, and by this means 
a want of uniformity has been produced, which is at least very inconve- 
nient to the community at large. The introduction of such a state of 
things is the more to be regretted, because of the great pertinacity with 
which people adhere to customs of this kind, when once they have 
been suffered to take root. At the very beginning of the French Reyo- 
lution, the National Convention of France passed a decree, with the 
object of establishing entire uniformity of weights and measures in that 
country. This decree was recommended to the cordial acceptance of 
the people as one of the greatest benefits which the legislature could 
bestow upon the citizens, and at the same time any infringement of 
the law was declared to be highly penal; half a century has since 
elapsed, and although during the whole of that time the government 
has im every proper way sought to give a practical effect to the new 
system, which is further recommended by the scientific character and the 
simplicity of its principles and arrangements, yet to this hour weights 
and measures established by law have not been adopted in the largest 
part of French towns, where in all dealings between shopkeepers aie 
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their customers, the old modes of weighing and measuring are still 
pursued. 

The great inconvenience attending such a want of uniformity in this 
country had long been acknowledged, and at various times efforts had 
been made for remedying the evil. A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed in 1790 to investigate the subject, and to suggest 
a remedy, butno practical result followed from the inquiry. In seasons 
of war the importance of such questions is generally forgotten amidst 
more pressing calls upon the attention of the government and the public. 
Accordingly nothing further was attempted on this head until 1814, in 
which year another Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed ; but, if we except the eliciting of opinions upon the subject 
from eminent men—such as Dr. Wollaston and Professor Playfair— 
this Committee also was unproductive of good. In 1818 a Commission, 
consisting of Su Joseph Banks, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Young, and Captain Kater, was appointed by 
Government to devise some practical remedy for the evil. The con- 
sequent labours of these eminent men cannot be said to have been 
useless, because their investigations led to scientific discoveries which 
simplified the question, and pointed out the means for preserving or re- 
storing accurate standards both of weight and measure. The investi- 
gations of the Commission did not, however, lead to any immediate 
legislative act ; and it was not until four years had elapsed that a Bill 
to regulate weights and measures was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Sir George Clerk, one of the members of the Commission. 
This Bill did not pass. It was again introduced by the same gentleman 
in the following year (1823), when it passed the House of Commons, 
but was not carried through its stages in the Lords. A better fortune 
awaited the measure in 1824, when an Act for ascertaining and establish- 
ing Uniformity of Weights and Measures received the Royal Assent. 
By this Act, the old standards of weight and linear measure, that had been 
long in use in England, were adopted and made applicable to the whole 
kingdom, while the measures of capacity were changed and rendered 
uniform. The old standard Wine Gallon contained 231 cubic inches ; 
the Ale and Beer Gallon, 282 cubic inches; the Corn Gallon, 2684 
cubic inches ; and the Scots Pint, 103% cubic inches. These measures, 
with all other local measures of every description, were abolished, and 
instead of them a measure called an Imperial Gallon was established. 
This gallon was declared to contain ten pounds avoirdupois weight of 
distilled water, weighed in air, at the temperature of 62 degrees of 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer—the barometer being at 30 inches. — The 
content of the Imperial Gallon, thus computed, 1s found to be OT td A 
(rather more 277}) cubic inches. A mode of verifying this measure, 
and also of verifying by its means, both linear measure and weight, is 
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pointed out by establishing mutual relations between the three, thus :— 
The contents of the cube of the sixth part of the length of the pendulum 
vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, at the level of the sea, and 
in a vacuum (which has been made the element for establishing linear 
measure), is so very near the contents of the Imperial Standard Gallon, 
that the difference is only three-tenths of a cubic inch; the cube of the 
sixth part of the length of the pendulum containing 277-578, while the 
Imperial Gallon contains 277:274 cubic mches ; and the tenth part of 
the weight of an imperial gallon of water, at a temperature exactly one- 
sixth part of the distance between the points of freezing and boiling, is 
an Imperial Standard Avoirdupois Pound. The standards of both 
weights and measures are thus rendered so far invariable in future, that 
they are found to be independent of all artificial measurements and 
graduations, and can be at once referred “to nature alone for their pro- 
totypes.”’ This is assuredly a great improvement over the old system, 
which made a grain of corn, the human foot, and the distance to which 
aman can extend his arms—all things which are manifestly liable to 
considerable diversity—the elements whence to determine weight and 
measure. 

This law, which came into operation on the 1st of January, 1826, 
failed, during the nine years of its existence, to produce a satisfactory 
degree of uniformity in practice throughout the kingdom : it proved, 
however, in a high degree useful, as it paved the way for the more 
perfect measures adopted in 1834 and 1835, under which we are now 
acting, and which could probably not have been enforced but for the 
preparation of the public mind which resulted from the previous step 
towards improvement. By the law now established, a very high degree 
of simplification has been attained. The units of weight and measure 
adopted in 1824 are continued, and their universal adoption through the 
kingdom is made imperative. Besides this, all modes of measuring 
which admitted of uncertainty are declared illegal. A bushel or gallon 
of some kinds of articles was formerly not merely the quantity which 
the measure would contain within it, but a superaddition of as much 
more as could be heaped upon it in the form of a cone. Other articles 
were measured without this cone—the first mode of proceeding being 
called heap-measure, and the second strike-measure, from the employ- 
ment of a roller to remove or strike off all of the article measured 
which stood above the level of the rim of the measure. Strike-measure 
is now declared to be the only legal mode for determining the quantity of 
all descriptions of dry goods in measures of capacity. The uncertainty, 
and consequently the possible unfairness, of heaped measure, was de- 
monstrated by the clerk of Covent Garden Market, who stated, in his 
evidence given before a Committee of the House of Commons, that he 
had employed two different persons to measure each a peck of nuts, 
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and that one of them put eleven, while the other could put only ten 
quarts mand on the measure. A mode of ascertaining quantity, which 
thus admitted of variations amounting to ten per cent., according to the 
skilfulness of the measurer, was one which called loudly for alteration, 
and any system which in this respect had left people at liberty to con- 
tinue the old practice, would have been highly unsatisfactory. 

All local or customary weights or measures are abolished throughout 
the kingdom, under heavy penalties. That previously uncertain quan- 
tity, a Stone, is now invariably 14 imperial pounds, eight of which form 
the hundred-weight ; and, with the exception of gold, silver, platina, 
diamonds, or other precious stones (for ascertaining the quantities of 
which ‘Troy weight is still allowed), all articles which are weighed must 
now be sold by the imperial pound. 

One imperfection has been allowed—inadvertently, perhaps—to creep 
into the new system. When heaped measure was used, it was seen to 
be necessary to prescribe by law the shape as well as the cubic contents 
of the measure used, because the size of the cone heaped above the 
level of the rim depended upon the area of its base. If two vessels 
were made having the same cubic contents, but one of which was more 
shallow than the other, the quantity heaped upon such shallower vessel 
would of course be greater than where a deeper but narrower vessel was 
used, It seems to have been considered that when this cone was no 
longer permitted to be added to the measure, the form became imma- 
terial. This is found to be incorrect. Some articles, such as corn, 
are made to lie closer together when subjected to pressure, and for this 
reason a deep vessel will hold a larger quantity than one haying the 
same cubic contents, but which is more shallow in form. It has been 
ascertained by experiments carefully conducted by Dr. Anderson, and 
given in evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, ‘that 
‘wheat measured in a bushel-measure which was 114 inches deep, 
weighed 56 lbs. 63 oz. ; and that the same wheat, measured under the 
same circumstances in a bushel 83 inches deep, weighed no more than 
56 lbs. 01 0z., making a deficiency of rather more than one in 150—a 
loss of some moment where large quantities are delivered.” 

The use of any soft metal or alloy, such as lead and pewter, for mak- 
ing weights, is forbidden, because of the facility they would afford for 
falsification, and the loss to which they would be speedily subjected in 
use through abrasion. 
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CHAPTER IX: 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Dependence of various Countries upon each other for Comforts and Conveniences—Peenliar 
Advantages of England for prosecuting Foreign Commerce—Effect of Wars and Com- 
mercial Systems upon Foreign Trade—Growing Importance of its Commerce to 
England, arising out of its increasing Population—Influence of extended Markets in 
preventing ruinous Fluctuations—Impossibility of long maintaining existing Corn 
Laws—Progress of Foreign and Colonial Trade, from 1801 to 1844—Course of Trade 
with various Countries—Opening of East India and China Trades—Discriminating 
Duties on Sugar—On Coffee—On Timber—Customs Duties at different Ports—Con- 
tinental System—Return of Peace—Free-Trade Petition of London Merchants— 
Relaxation of Navigation Acts—Reciprocity Treaties—Registered Tonnage—Ships 
built—Ships Entered and Cleared 1801-1844. 


Tuere are but few countries so circumstanced with regard to their 
natural capabilities of soil and climate as to be independent of all other 
countries for the supply of many of those productions which have become 
necessary to the comfort, if indeed they be not indispensable requisites 
to the well-being, of their inhabitants. England is assuredly not one 
of those countries, and foreign commerce is to its inhabitants a thing of 
social, if not of physical, necessity. But for our traffic in foreign pro- 
ductions, even the home trade of England would be without a great part 
of the activity by which it is distinguished, because, as regards what is 
yielded by our own soil, each part of the kingdom is nearly independent 
of every other part. The South has no need to draw its supplies of grain 
from the North, nor does the West require to receive the cattle bred in 
the East. With respect to our minerals, a great part even of these are 
found in different and distant parts of the island, so that in almost every 
case that part of the produce of our industry which exceeds in each par- 
ticular branch the wants of the population engaged for its supply must 
seek a market in other countries, and be there exchanged for such articles 
of convenience as Nature refuses to yield to us in sufficient cheapness 
or abundance from our own soil. 

The geographical position and capabilities of England furnish her 
with advantages for the prosecution of this foreign commerce far 
greater than are possessed by any other country of equal extent. To 
these advantages we have added a spirit of industry, fostered by our 
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free institutions, and a degree of commercial enterprise, beyond those 
of any other people cither ancient or modern, with, perhaps, the recent 
exception of the United States of America. But although the amount 
of our foreign trade is greater than that of any other country, it by no 
means follows that it is as great as it should be, or as it would long 
since have become, if left to its own free course. Considering all the 
natural and acquired advantages that we possess for this purpose, it 
should rather excite surprise and regret that our commerce is so small, 
than engender pride because it is so large. Requiring, as we do, so 
many of the productions of other climates, and capable as we are of 
commanding them by means of our own products and manufactures, 
which are objects of universal desire in almost every climate ; to what 
can we attribute it, but to the evil consequences of wars and the still 
more baleful consequences of ill-considered systems of commercial laws, 
that we do not command the whole habitable world for our market, and 
that the 27,000,000 inhabiting the British Islands should furnish a more 
important array of customers than all other civilized communities, even 
when we include with the latter the inhabitants of our many colonies and 
populous dependencies, of the direct trade with which we so long re- 
served to ourselves the monopoly ? 

The argument in favour of the greater comparative value to a country 
of its home than of its foreign trade, which has been founded upon the 
greater economy and celerity with which the operations of the former 
are conducted, is far from being always correct when applied to England. 
The trading communication between the south and east coasts of Great 
Britain and the north and west shores of many European countries, is 
kept up with greater facility and economy than the traffic between some 
of our distant counties. The time and money expended in conveying a 
bale of goods from Manchester to London, by canal or by the ordi- 
nary road, are greater than are required for its conveyance from London 
to Rotterdam, and the charge made for the cartage of a puncheon of 
rum from the West India Docks to Westminster exceeds the charge 
that would be made for conveying the same puncheon of rum from those 
docks to Hamburg. Even in those branches of foreign commerce where 
from the length of the voyage a considerable time must elapse between 
the shipment of goods, their reception and sale abroad, and the trans- 
mission of returns to the hands of the shipper, a remedy for the evil of 
delay has been found in the operation of commercial bankers, whose 
dealings consist in the purchase and sale of bills of exchange, and are 
founded upon the varying necessities of different individual traders. 

In this country, limited as it is in geographical extent, and where, as 
has been shown in a former section of this work, population is to all 
appearance fast overtaking the capability of the soil to yield the neces- 
sary amount of food, we have a motive which is every yea becoming 
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more and more cogent for giving the greatest possible facilities to our 


commercial intercourse with other countries. 


We have seen that, in 


the twenty years that elapsed between 1811 and 1831, the increase im 
the total number of families in Great Britain was 869,960, or at the 
rate of 34 per cent. upon the numbers of 1811, while the increase in 
the number of families employed in agriculture was only 65,136, or but 
little more than 24 per cent.; the remainder, amounting to 804,824 
families, having betaken themselves to trading and manufacturing 


employments. 


The Census returns for 1841 are still more decisive in this respect, 
and show a positive diminution in the number of persons employed in 
agriculture in that year, as compared with 1851. 


1831. 
Males Twenty Years old and upwards employed in 
Agriculture. 
Total | | 
Population. | Onsupicr Oereriens not Aoaoultural Ton 
oying employin © otal. 
Tabones ye | Toboumst, 
England | 18,091,005 141,460 94,883 744,407 980,750 
Wales 806,182 19,728 19,966 55,468 95,162 
Scotland 2,365,114 25,887 53,966 87,5292 | 167,145 
Army and Navy 277,017 | we os 26 «s 
16,539,318 187,075 | 168,815 887,167 | 1,243,057 
1841. 
Males Twenty Years old and upwards employed in 
Agriculture. 
Total P Pen nee ait sates ginny Sanuaheay a 
Population. armers Gardeners, Ws 
and Nuwee ; gricultural Total. 
Graziers, seul Flos, ss yep 
England 7 15,000,154 194,596 42,364 724,625 961,585 
Wales 911,603 31,807 1,141 47,447 80,395 
Scotland . . . 2,620,184 50,732 yal 109, 550 166,009 
Army and Navy . 188 ,453 . ais +. oe 
18,720,394 277,135 49 , 232 881,622 1,207,989 


Hitherto our increased numbers have found an adequate supply of 


food by means of the improvements that have been introduced in 
agricultural processes, and that large proportion of our augmented 
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population which has thus been fed from the produce of our soil has 
found profitable employment in various ways without producing an 
adequate increase to the amount of foreign commerce. This is a state 
of things which cannot continue indefinitely in progress. We cannot 
reasonably expect that the soil can always be made to yield increasing 
harvests to meet the constant augmentation of the population, nor that 
the labours of our artisans, whose additional numbers must be reckoned 
yearly by hundreds of thousands, can continue to find profitable employ- 
ment in a sphere thus made narrower from year to year. The onward 
progress of our population cannot be checked without the arrival of 
reverses which would plunge the greater part of the nation into a state 
of misery which it is painful to contemplate, and on the other hand 
such a check can only be averted by a great, a rapid, and a permanent 
extension of commercial relations with countries whose inhabitants, being 
in different circumstances to those which have been here described, may 
be willing to exchange the products of their soil for the results of our 
manufacturing industry. 

We have happily now entered upon a course of legislation on com- 
mercial subjects, which, when fully carried out, must realise advan- 
tages in this direction which are more and more becoming matters of 
necessity to this country. That the system of free trade, by which 
expression is meant unrestricted intercourse with foreign countries, in 
which no one country shall be placed, by regulations or differential 
duties, at a disadvantage with any other, and no Customs duty shall be 
levied for any purpose whatever save the necessary one of revenue—a 
system in which the fallacy of protection shall be utterly disowned and 
abolished—that this system must be progressively carried out by us 
to its utmost limit, is now seen to be among the most settled of cer- 
tainties. To persons who have observed the effects of such relaxations 
in our tariff as have already been carried into effect, partial and in- 
complete as they are, the result of such a perfecting of the system as is 
here described cannot be at all doubtful. That the capital, skill, and 
energy possessed and exercised by the inhabitants of these islands will, 
when unfettered, carry us forward to a degree of commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity of which the world has hitherto seen no 
example, it requires little boldness to foretel ; and, that this prosperity 
would be attained to a very high degree if even the example of England 
should fail to convince the governments of other countries, and to be 
followed by them, does not admit of any doubt. But it is not con- 
eeivable that our example, which, on all other occasions has furnished 
motives of action, shall cease to do so, when (as is confidently believed) 
it shall be seen to be fraught with so large a measure of good; and it 
camot but add greatly to the feeling of gratification called forth by the 


changes now in progress, to believe that the sum of our prosperity shall 
2a2 
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be increased through the advancement of the general happiness. will 
it, then, be too greatly to flatter ourselves if we hope, that the nations 
of the world, too long divided by hatred in war, and jealousy in peace, 
shall be brought to see and act upon the conviction that the happiness 
and prosperity of each must tend to increase the happiness and prosperity 
of all other nations. 

In seasons of general prosperity, when the productive classes are fully 
and profitably employed, it is always found that a stimulus is given to 
consumption, and it very frequently has happened that the effective 
demand for manufactured goods thus created has excited increased 
production to a degree beyond what has been immediately required. 
When circumstances change, and a check is given to consumption, those 
persons who have been led thus to apply an additional amount of capital 
and labour, are exposed to considerable losses, and it must be obvious 
that the danger of encountering the evil is greater in proportion as the 
market which they supply is circumscribed. If limited to one country, 
which is suffering under circumstances of depression, the distress of the 
producers must be highly aggravated, but if they are accustomed to 
carry on commercial dealings with many foreign lands, it is not probable 
that all will be at the same time under depression ; the evil, as far as 
the producers are concerned, will be easily remedied, and a small reduc- 
tion in the price of their goods will then cause such an increased demand 
in foreign countries as will greatly palliate, if it do not remedy, the 
mischief arising from fluctuations in the home demand. 

If the view taken in these pages of our condition and prospects has 
any true foundation, it had become quite impossible that the remaining 
branches of the restrictive system to which the legislature of this country 
so long and so pertinaciously adhered, could be much longer continued, 
and that we should still empower the comparatively few amongst us 
“who have obtained the proprietary possession of the soil, to increase 
artificially the money value of their estates,”* by means of a monopoly 
which threatened to be destructive of the happiness and social progress 
of the nation. The evils consequent upon persistance in a system of 
virtual exclusion were imminent; they were not of a nature to be 
put aside or delayed by temporising measures; it would, therefore, 
seem most in agreement with true wisdom at once to have met the 
difficulty, and to determine upon the adoption of a decisive change 
of system. 

By following such a course, we must of necessity give full freedom 
to the productive industry of the country in all its branches, including 
among the rest that class for whose supposed benefit we have so long 
submitted to a contrary system ; for it would be absurd to suppose that 
in a state of things such as has here been contemplated, with a con- 

* Letters on the Corn Laws, by H. B. T. 
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stantly-increasing number of customers, our agriculturists must not 
share in the general prosperity, and that they should, under any cireum- 
stances, fail to obtain a return for their capital and labour equal to that 
realized by all other classes in the community: beyond this they can 
have no right to claim any advantage. 

The amount and progress of the foreign and colonial trade of the 
United Kingdom in each year from 1801 to 1845, with the exception 
of 1813, the records of which year were burned with the Custom-house, 
are given in the following abstract :— 


Statement of the Amount of the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the United Kingdom, 
specifying the Official Value of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise imported and re- 
exported, and the Official and Leal or Declared Value of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures exported in each Year from 1801 to 1845. 


OFFICIAL VALUE. 
Real or Declared 
Value of British 


reer: Ronien sed Forwign and | Britis and Trish | 824 Irish hae 

Colonial Colonial Produce and _| #74 Manufactures 

Merchandise. Merchandise. Manufactures, SE 
£. Be Ss Es 

1801 31,786,262 10,336,966 24,927,684 39,730,659* 
1802 29 826,210 12,677,431 25,632,549 | 45,102,330* 
1803 | 26,622,696 8,032,643 20,467,531 36,127,787* 
1804 | 27,819,552 8,938,741 22,687,309 | 37,185,746* 
1805 | 28,561,270 7,643,120 | 23,376,941 | 38,077,144 
1806 | 26,899,658 7,717,555 | 25,861,879 | 40,874,983 
1807 26,734,425 7,624,312 | 23,391,214 | 387,245,877 
1808 | 26,795,540 5,776,775 | 24,611,215 | 87,275,102 
1809 31,750,557 12,750,358 | 33,542,274 | 47,871,398 
1810 39,301,612 9,357,435 34,061,901 48,438,680 
1811 26,510,186 6,117,720 22,681,400 32,890,712 
1812 26,163,431 9,533,065 29,508,508 41,716,964 
1813 Records destroyed by fire. 


1814 | 33,755,264 19,365,981 34,207,253 | 45,494,219 
1815 | 32,987,396 15,748,554 | 42,875,996 51,603,028 
1816 | 27,431,604 | 18,480,780 | 35,717,070 | 41,657,873 
1817 | 30,834,299 10,292,684 | 40,111,427 | 41,761,132 
1818 36,885, 182 10,859,817 | 42,700,521 46,603,249 
1819 | 30,776,810 9,904,813 | 33,534,176 35,208,321 
1820 32,438,650 10,555,912 | 38,395,625 | 36,424,652 
1821 30,792,760 10,629,689 | 40,831,744 | 36,659,630 
1822 | 30,500,094 9,227,589 | 44,236,533 | 36,968,964 


* The declared value of British and Irish produce, &c., exported in the years 1801 to 
1804, applies to Great Britain only, the real value of exports from Ireland not having been 
recorded earlier than 1805. The exports from Ireland are, however, inconsiderable. 
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Statement of the Amount of the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the United Kingdom, §e.— 
continued. 
Limes ge ge lid wl) 6b) 2 eee eee 


| OFFICIAL VALUE. pReal or Declared 
Years, | fimporsot, | Bayonts of |, Ears of | and lsh Produce 
| Pea a oe He IETS ie atid exported. 
Ls £. He ee 
| 1828 35,798,707 8,603, 904 43,804,372 35,458,048 
| 1824 37,552,935 10, 204,785 48,735,551 38 , 396 ,300 
| 1825 44,137,482 9,169,494 47,166,020 38,877,388 
| 1826 37,686,113 10,076,286 40,965,735 31,536, 723 
| 1827 44,887,774 9,830,728 52,219,280 37,181,335 
| 1828 | 45,028,805 9,946,545 | 52,797,455 | 36,812,756 
| 1829 43,981,317 10,622,402 56,213,041 35,842,623 
| 1830 | 46,245,241 8,550,437 61,140,864 38,271,597 
| 1831 49,713,889 10,745,071 60,683, 933 37,164,372 
| 1832 | 44,586,741 11,044,869 65,026,702 | 36,450,594 
| 1883 45,952,551 9,833, 753 69,989,339 39,667,347 
| 1834 49,362,811 11,562,036 73,831,550 41,649,191 
| 1835 48,911,542 12,797,724 78,376,731 47,372,270 
| 1836 57,023,867 12,391,711 85,229,837 53,368,571 
| 1837 54,737,301 13,233,622 72,548,047 42,069,245 
1838 61,268,320 12,711,518 | 92,459,231 50,060,970 
1839 62,004,000 12,795,990 97,402,726 53,233,580 
1840 67,452,964 18,774,306 | 102,705,372 51,406,430 
184] 64,377,962 14,723,151 | 102,180,517 51,634,623 
| 1842 65,204,729 13,584,158 | 100,260,101 47,381,023 
| 1843 | 70,098,353 18,956,113 | 117,877,278 52,278,449 
| 1844 | 85,441,555 14,397,246 | 131,564,503 58,584,292 
| 1845 75,281,958 16,280,870 134,599,116 60,111,081 


The rates of valuation employed for computing the amounts given 
under the head of official value were fixed in the year 1694, and have 
not since been altered, so that the sums thus stated must not be supposed 
to give any accurate exhibition of the value of goods imported and 
exported. This system of valuation has been preserved in the public 
accounts, because it has been supposed to afford a correct measure of 
the comparative quantity of merchandise which has made up the sum of 
our annual commercial dealings with other countries. It is perhaps 
impossible to ascertain with absolute correctness the value of all the 
foreign and colonial merchandise imported because of the great range 
of qualities and consequently of value as regards many of the principal 
articles of commerce, and which value cannot be accurately estimated 
before the goods are landed and submitted to inspection ; it would, 
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however, be not only possible but easy of accomplishment to arrive at a 
satisfactory approximation to the truth, if some competent persons in 
various lines of business were employed every year to affix an average 
value to the different descriptions of goods that had been imported in 
the course of the preceding year, and which average value should be 
used by the computers at the Custom-house for ascertaining the amount 
of the year’s commercial dealings. The fallacy of the present system 
will be at once apparent if the amounts given as the official value of 
imports and exports in any one year are brought into comparison. On 
the supposition of the correctness of the Custom-house valuations, our 
foreign and colonial trade must long since have proved the ruin of our 
merchants, since the value assigned to the exports is enormously greater 
than that given to the imports. To instance the first and last years of 
the series in the following Table, the loss of the country in 1801 must 
have amounted to 3,478,3882, and in 1845 to 65,598,0287. The 
adoption of a second method for recording the value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures, according to the declara- 
tion of the exporters, affords better means for judging as to the actual 
progress of our foreign trade, since it is certain that, taking one year 
with another, the amount of the shipments so made must be brought 
back to us together with the ordinary rate of profit. If the foregoing 
Table be taken in this way as the test of the progress of our foreign 
trade, during the present century, it will be seen that, up to the year 
1835, little or none was made—that in fact the amount of our foreign 
trade had not for several years then been equal to that which was car- 
ried on during some of the years when we were at war with nearly all 
Europe, nor to that of the first five years of peace that followed. The 
average annual exports of British produce and manufactures in the 
decennary period from 1801 to 1810 amounted to 40,737,970/. In the 
next ten years, from 1811 to 1820, the annual average was 41,484,4612.; 
from 1821 to 1830 the annual average fell to 36,597,623/. Since that 
time the amount has been progressively advancing, and in the next 
decennary period (1831 to 1840) the average was 45,244,257/.; while 
in the five years that close the series, the average value of our exports 
reached 53,997,8937. 

With 1831 were begun, under the auspices of the late Lord Sydenham, 
a series of fiscal reforms far too numerous to be particularised here. 
During the eight years in which, with one short interval in 1834-5, he 
officiated as Vice-President and then as President of the Board of Trade, 
that minister carried through the House of Commons reductions and 
modifications of duties affecting more than 700 articles of importation. 
The individual effect of these reforms may not have been great, but in 
their aggregate they were followed by the happiest results. Among 
the measures here alluded to were several which affected our commerce 
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with France, and especially the equalizing of the duties upon wine, the 
produce of that country, with the rates charged upon other foreign wines. 
During all this time the legislature of France has done little or nothing 
in liberalising its tariff; but, on the contrary, duties materially affecting 
the industry of England have been raised by it with the declared inten- 
tion of discouraging certain branches of our trade ; and yet (so true is it 
that a nation cannot sell without buying,) their augmented sales to us 
of French produce have been accompanied by continually augmented 
purchases from us in return. The value of our exports to France, 
which in 1830 amounted to only 475,884/., has since reached to more 
than six-fold that sum, and it is a fair presumption, that had our fiscal 
reforms been met in a corresponding spirit by the French legislature, 
the trade between the two countries would by this time have reached 
an amount more consistent than it is with the interests of the two 
people, and more in proportion to the wants of upwards of sixty millions 
of people. 

The imperfect manner in which the Custom-house accounts were for- 
merly called for by Parliament, and the subsequent destruction of the 
Custom-house by fire, do not allow of any analysis being made of the 
foregoing statement for all the earlier years of the series. The follow- 
ing abstract (pp. 861 and 362), exhibiting the course of our export 
trade from 1805 to 1811, and from 1814 to 1844, will show in how great 
a degree it has been owing of late years to the enterprise of our mer- 
chants in seeking new and distant fields for commercial operations that 
the money-value has been maintained of the produce and manufac- 
tures of the kingdom which have been exported, and that we have 
been able to command and to consume to a greater extent than for- 
merly the productions of other countries. 


That part of our commerce which, being carried on with the rich and 
civilized inhabitants of European nations, should present the greatest 
field for exension, had, it will be seen, fallen off under this aspect in a 
remarkable degree. The average annual exports to the whole of 
Europe were less in value by nearly 20 per cent., in the five years from 
1832 to 1836, than they were in the five years that followed the close 
of the war, and it affords strong evidence of the unsatisfactory footing 
upon which our trading regulations with Europe were established, that 
our exports to the United States of America, which with their popula- 
tion of only twelve millions are removed to a distance from us of 3000 
miles across the Atlantic, then amounted to more than one-half of the 
value of our shipments to the whole of Europe, with a population fifteen 
times as great as that of the United States of America, and with an 
abundance of productions suited to our wants, which they are naturally 
desirous of exchanging for the products of our mines and looms. 
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The quantity and value of all the principal articles of British produce 
and manufactures that were exported in each of the eighteen years from 
1827 to 1844, and the proportions in which those shipments were made 
to different countries, are shown in the following Tables (pp. 364-373), 
which thus exhibit the most accurate view that can be given by any 
Custom-house document, of the actual and relative importance of each 
branch of our foreign commerce. 

Some few remarks appear to be necessary here, in order to prevent 
our falling into mistakes as regards our foreign trade with some of 
the countries particularized in the annexed Table (pp. 364-367). 
Under the head of Prussia we see a value assigned to the exports which 
is quite inconsiderable, and which, if left unexplained, might lead to a 
very wrong conclusion. A very small part of the British goods which 
find their way to Prussia for consumption are exported direct to any 
Prussian port: some of those goods pass through the Netherlands to 
the Rhenish provinces, and still more are shipped to Hamburg and other 
ports in the North of Germany, whence they are forwarded by land- 
carriage to the interior. In an official statement compiled at Berlin, to 
show the amount of importations into the Prussian States, as to which 
this kingdom was interested in the years 1832, 18338, and 1834, the 
value is thus given : — 

1832 1833 1834 
£. ee Le 
British Produce and Manufactures . . 13,712,700 12,826,380 10,531,010 
Other Goods (Colonial Produce, &c.) 5,012,300 4,655,050 5,583, 760 


18,725,000 17,481,430 16,114,770 


The rates of valuation applied in the computation of these amounts 
are very greatly exaggerated ; but when the necessary allowance shall 
be made for this fact, it will still be found that the Prussians are far 
better customers to our manufacturers than would appear upon the face 
of our public documents. 

Spain appears, from the same Table, to take from us goods to a 
very inconsiderable amount; and there can be no doubt that, if the 
political troubles of that country were at an end, and if a more rational 
system of commercial policy than has hitherto been pursued were 
adopted by the Spanish government, our trade with Spain must increase 
in a most important degree. Still that trade is at present much greater 
in reality than it is in appearance ; a large part of the goods exported 
from this country to Gibraltar and to Portugal being afterwards intro- 
duced clandestinely into the Spanish provinces. The extent of the con- 
traband trade carried on at Gibraltar is strikingly exhibited by the fact, 
that the annual importation of tobacco into that colony amounts to from 
six to eight millions of pounds ; nearly the whole of which is purchased 
by smugglers, and introduced by them clandestinely into Spain. 
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[sEc. 111. 


Statement of the Quantity and Declared Value of each of the Principal Articles of British and Irish 


ARTICLES. 
Apparel . « « Value 
Arms and Aramunition __,, 
Bacon and Hams. . Cwts. 
Beef and Pork Brls. 
Beer and Ale. . ~. Tuns 
Books (Printed) . Cwts. 


Brass and Copper oe 
factures > “a 6 6 4 
Butter and Cheese 


” 


Come ae ges and ae Tons 
ers 

Cordage . = - Cwts. 
Cotton Manufactures. Yards 


Cotton, Twist, and ae Ibs. 
Hosiery, Lace, an ‘ 
Small Wares . A Value 
Earthenware . . ~- Pieces 
Fish (Herrings) - ~ Bris. 
Glass, entd. by Weight Cwts. 
£5 at Value. Value 
Hardwares . . . Cwts. 
Hats, Beaver, and Felt Dozs. 
Iron and Steel. . ~. Tons 
Lead and Shot . . 
Leather (Wrought and 1 op 
Unwrought)  . 
Saddlery and Harness . Value 
Linen Manufactures, en- 
tered by the Yard Nes 
Linen Manuf., Thread 
Tapes, & Small Wares 
Linen Yarn. 
Machinery and Mill 
Work unre a 
Painters’ Coloars . edie 
Plate, Pltd. Ware, Jew- 
ellery, and Watches } By 


Value 


Saltiaske fisuecs e Bushs. 
Silk Manufactures. . Value 
Soap and Candles . . __ Ibs. 
Stationery - . + ~ Value 
Sugar (Refined) . «~ Cwts. 
Tin (Unwrought) . 


Tin and Pewter Wares vq ; 
and Tin Plates aaa 


Wool (Sheep and Lhbs’.) Ibs. 
Woollen Manufac., viz.— 
Entd. by the Piece . Pieces 
Entd. by the Yard . Yards 
Hosiery and Small 
Ware ets Value 
Woollen and Worsted 
Yarn . Ibs. 
All other Arecles - Value 


Total declared Value 


1827 1828 1829 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. 
& £. 

+e 892,529 oe 910,090 oe 

oe 406,312 oe 335,761 oe 
11,072 37 ,324 8,333 28,809 10,039 
61,164 184,412 33,4514 113,906 56,703 
10,2673 219,981 11,374 245,496 11,365 

4,186 LOen 99 4,336 102,874 44209 

147,222 786,955 128,106 678,786 163,241 
84,300 315, 825 94,623 352,615 89,875 
368,679 153,387 357 , 864 145,943 371,271 
56,889 132,625 52,420 119.652 44,653 
365,492,804 |12,948,035 |363, 328,431 {12,483,249 |402,517,196 
44,878,774 | 3,545,578 | 50,505,751 | 3,595,405 | 61,441,251 

ve 1,144, 552 e- 1,165,763 oe 
34,638,366 439,032 | 38,136,479 502,215 | 36,794,221 
127,039 153,665 134,137 157,532 122,764 
224,497 525,715 216,895 491,211 202,798 

ce 8,834 oe 9,145 as 
249,152 | 1,394,881 242,272 | 1,387,204 260,899 
75,497 175,462 83,114 197,581 81,182 
92,313 | 1,215,561 100,403 | 1,226,617 108,275 
13,275 256,425 10,021 177,983 6,834 
1,402,785 294,815 1,321,542 273,976 1,338 ,987 

an 88,715 ee 89,600 ee 
55,132,189 | 2,057,351 | 60,287,814 | 2,120,276 | 57,698,372 

ee 71,032 oe 66,146 . 

. 201,802 . 262,115 oe 

oe 125,808 oe 138 ,669 ee 

169 ,456 oe 181,973 on 
7,475,025 123,612 8,993,124 154,245 | 10,574,951 

eke 236,113 oe 255,871 ee 
10,586,580 271,983 | 10,902,713 269,109 9,123,503 

an 195,110 ele 208 ,532 oe 
409,060 963,703 456,844 | 1,038,569 475,561 
49,474 187,888 41,427 147,131 33,215 

oe 302,255 oe 266,651 oe 
278,552 14,558 1,669,389 76,881 1,332,097 
1,851,946 | 4,565,370 1,180,631?) 4,397,291 1,773,060 
6,460,094 540,915 6,816,407 527,476 5,298,495 

oe 177,294 ee 201,216 ee 

ee 1,549 , 246 ° 1,709,192 or 

. 37,181,335 oe 86,812,756 ee 
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Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom in each Year from 1827 to 1844. 


1829 1830 1831 1852 
Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£. £, £, a 
786,437 772,834 55 790,293 712,346 
279,387 an 241,641 ote 562,765 ae 274,958 
33,869 12,197 35,520 7,564 22,689 5,972 18,705 
174,920 61,816 159,730 41,243 117,922 26,51 88 ,650 
249,124 10,212 212,564 8,844 161,768 11,330 204,001 
109,878 4,025 95,874 4,112 101,110 4,115 93,038 
812,366 189,592 867,344 181,951 803,124 213,482 916,563 
293,156 73,124 263,176 63,260 254,024 72,349 264,721 
147,309 504,419 184,464 510,831 199,760 588 ,446 228,615 
105,663 35,658 84,085 36,276 81,986 49 652 100,768 
12,516,247 |444,578,498 |14,119,770 421,385,303 12,163,513 461,045,503 {11,500,630 
8,976,874 | 64,645,342 | 4,133,741 | 63,821,440 | 3,975,019 | 75,667,150 | 4,722,759 
1,041,885 ay 1,175,153 ee 1,118,672 | 1,175,003 
463,986 | 34,733,614 442,193 | 37,028,897 461,090 | 43,265,283 490,787 
162,474 167,599 197,043 96,712 109,656 1215399 146,854 
467,819 189,757 394,314 IW 75915 420,044 | 189,809 394,858 
7,146 ote 7,229 Me 9,580 5 7,899 
1,390,551 267,731 | 1,412,107 336,194 | 1,622,429 | 806,143 | 1,484,431 
189,469 77,061 209 , 849 62,854 170,188 | 55,458 144,596 
1,162,931 117,420 | 1,078,523 124,312 | 1,123,372 | 147,636 | 1,190,749 
114,555 7,442 106,789 6,797 96,333 12,181 144,653 
268 , 380 1,495,008 257,130 1,314,931 246,410 | 1,407,729 244,393 
83,303 ve 78,321 Ar: 61,312 54,583 
1,953,607 | 61,919,963 | 2,017,776 | 69,233,892 2,400,043 49,531,057 | 1,716,084 
52,037 48,648 4 61,661 ste 58,643 
ele : an 5 a 110,188 8,705 
253,984 se 208,767 . 105,491 ot 92,715 
131,079 : 100, 244 5 102,065 116,084 
177,830 . 190,515 ee 188,144 | A 173,593 
174,889 | 10,499,778 183,604 9,932,211 165,437 10,561,861 139,379 
267,930 8 521,010 * 578,874 eee 529,691 
226,227 | 10,266,514 246 , 592 9,625,686 236,499 | 13,636,425 pit 
190,652 ols 171,848 “x5 179,216 Roe lott 
984,918 607,580 | 1,288,078 581,836 | 1,238,919 455 ,847 1,038,789 
120,105 30,425 106 ,134 21,763 Wig 118 31,838 111,797 
235,178 oe 249,657 ele 230,143 oe 243,259 
60,801 2,951,100 144,713 8,494,275 173,105 99,825 219,650 
4,056 , 266 1,747,036 | 4,174,990 1,997,348 | 4,580,902 | 2,206 , 686 4,633,306 
426,501 5,561,877 433 , 602 5,797,546 500 ,926 6,010,704 474,518 
178,483 oe 242,505 on 150,155 136,655 
, 
os a 1,592,455 158,111 2,204,464 235 ,307 
1,514,407 “ 1,413,520 we 1,363,874 os 1,464,198 
35,842,623 | - 88,271,597 au 37,164,372 | 36,450,594 
| 
Ee ee eta eyed Cen 
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ARTICLES, 


Apparel . . . Value 
Arms and Ammunition —,, 


Bacon and Hams . Cwts. 
Beef'and Pork J . Bris. 
Beer and Ale . Tuns 
Books (Printed) Cwts. 


Brass and Copper ee 
factures . : fe? 
Butter and Cheese. % 


Coals, Culm, and Cin- ier tis 
ders. 

Cordage, =). & +." (Cwts. 
Cotton Manufactures . Yards 
Cotton Twist, and Yarn lbs. 
Hosiery, Lace, and 

Small Wares © } Ves 
Earthenware . . . Pieces 
Fish (Herrings) . . Bris. 


Glass, entd. by Weight Cwts. 

Gy at Value . Value 
Hardwares Set Wwewts: 
Hats, Beaver and Felt Dozs. 


Tron and Steel . ~ Pa ons 
Lead and Shot ¢ 
Leather (Wrought and bet 


Unwrought) . 
Saddlery and Harness 
Linen Manufactures, en 

tered by the Yard 


5 
Value 
Linen Manuf,, Eom 
va 
= 


Yards 


Tapes, & Small Wares bone: 


Linen Yarn . 
Machinery and Mill 
WiOVkKa" os fe 
Painters’ Colours . ot ac 
Plate, Pltd. Ware, Jew- 
ellery, and Watches 


Value 


Salt . $2 _J5Bushis: 
Silk Manufactures - Value 
Soap and Candles. . Ibs. 
Stationery . . Value 
Sugar (Refined) Cwts. 


Tin(Unwrought). . h 
Tin and Pewter Wares Val 
and Tin Plates. . } ar 
Wool (Sheep’s and Lbs’.) Ibs. 
Woollen Manufac., viz.— 
Entd. by the Piece . Pieces 
Entd. by the Yard . Yards 
Hosiery and Small Va nike 


Wares. . 
Woollen and Worsted 

Varn ' Ibs. 
All other Articles. - Value 


Total declared Value 


Statement of the Quantity and Declared Value of each of the 
ee pe pee ee el a a 
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1833 1834 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£: £. 
ad 789,148 ee 732,258 
1% 322.773 ir 313,038 
11,114 32,657 18,583 41,087 
49,573 144,729 62,090 15,971 
11,629 206,935 10,406 186,321 
5,399 124,535 5,354 122,595 
192,974 884,149 205,660 | 961,823 
76,105 254,085 88,396 © 281,881 
634,448 231,344 615,255 | 220,746 
59,940 101,747 59,655 93,631 
496,352,096 |12,451,060 (555,705,809 |14,127,352 
70,626,161 | 4,704,024 | 76,478,468 | 5,211,015 
ds 1,331, 317 Ps 1,175,219 
46,258,549 496,963 | 44,015,623 | 493,382 
158,602 173,427 118,799 133,993 
199,125 436,604 199,051 484,696 
rs 9,241 Jt 12,176 
329,955 | 1,466,362 325,512 | 1,485,233 
43,138 130, 232 40,155 125,970 
162,815 | 1,405,035 158,166 | 1,406,872 
9,015 128,714 8,672 142,315 
1,652,579 279,524 1,617,421 248 , 302 
ala 60,013 ” 63,095 
63, 232,509 | 2,097,273 | 67,834,305 | 2,357,991 
ol 69,751 r 85,355 
935,682 72,006 | 1,533,325! 136,312 
re 127,064 ‘ 211,982 
135,822 a 123,207 
179,283 oe 192,269 
11,670,434 184,176 | 11,093,674 T5527, 
rs 737,404 1 637,198 
17,052,304 862,285 | 14,315,539 263,972 
2 211,518 f 211,459 
245,698 563,092 401,044 916,391 
24,989 86,986 9,351 33,327 
ole 282,176 A 337,056 
4,992,110 | 332,504 | 2,278,721 | 192,176 
2,384,122 | 5,533,936 1,910,086 5,017,108 
7,455,611 568,448 6,689,147 551,635 
oi 192,048 me 168,128 
2,107,478 | 246,204 | 1,861,814 | 238,544 
a 1,528, 758 oe | 1,557,786 
we 39,667,347 35 41,649,191 


[ sEc. 11, 


1835 


Quantity. 


12,434 
60,953 
12,880 
6,990 
242,095 
88, 508 
736,060 


51,975 
557,515,701 
83,214,198 


45,893,446 
132, 103, 
240,733 


403,940 
46,849 
199,007 
11,082 


2,104,318 


8,317,029 
15,681,808 _ 


349,371 


4,642,604 | 


2,390,095 | 
7,907,198 


2,357,336 | 
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Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce, §e.—continued. 


18355 1836 1837 1838 

Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. e 
| £. £. £. | £, 

1,014,838 te 1,292,379 << 950,951 ais 1,100,377 
407 ,573 oe 411,286 es 289,142 oe 333,727 
30,422 14,536 44,883 12,312 37 549 17,009 | 52,652 
148,095 48,832 164, 920 48 , 604 164,196 42,161 | 148,403 
229,824 15,148 270,915 15,588 273,122 18,327 317,359 
148,318 8,257 178,945 7,120 147,772 7,064 143,966 
1,094,749 204,835 | 1,072,344 250,105 | 1,166,277 265,204 | 1,221,732 
289,919 75, 243 300,674 60,054 242,610 69,554 | 280,660 
244,898 916,868 332,861 1,113,610 431,545 1,313,709 | 485,950 
82,899 53,058 87,401 43,763 77,451 53,213 | 94,639 


15,181,431 [637,667,627 |17,183,167 [531,373,663 |12,727,989 |690,077,622 15,554,733 
5,706,589 | 88,191,046 | 6,120,366 [103,455,138 | 6,955,942 |114,596,602 | 7,431,869 


1,240,284 | S 1,328, 525 S 912,192 Ftd hi 
540,421 | 62,795,317 | 837,774 | 48,366,457 | 563,238 | 51,405,068 | 651,344 
139,291 131,141 | 134,590] 134,351 | 145,632 128,931 135,916 
617,768 250,974 | 536,601 264,789 | 467,307 264,584 | 364,716 

22,642 . 16,783 s 10,460 i 12,567 

1,833,043 | 421,442 | 2,271,313} 267,433 | 1,460,807 | 305,898 | 1,498,397 
135,800 53,984 | 148,282 a7,178 | 105,135 28,341 92,078 

1,643,741 192,352 | 2,342,674 194,292 | 2,009,259 | 256,017 | 2,535,692 
195,144 9,769 | 224,981 7,864 | 155,251 7,351 | 154,126 
285,934 | 2,042,471 | 322,546 | 1,647,000} 255,818 | 1,871,001 | 270,097 

74,462 uM 94,059 £ 87,938 bs 91,741 
2,893,139 | 82,088,760 | 3,238,031 | 58,426,333 | 2,063,425 | 77,195,894 | 2,717,979 
99,004 m 88,294 e 64,020 bs 102,293 
216,635 | 4,574,504 | 318,772 | 8,373,100| 479,807 | 14,923,329 | 746,163 
307,951 12 302,092 ie 493,468 Es 627,430 
169,933 x: 210,900 e 151,513 . 177,780 
231,903 3 338 ,889 ae 258,076 i 240,584 
144,489 9,622,427} 178,923] 9,961,884 | 193,621 | 11,398,662 | 223,456 
973,786 a 917,822 s 503,673 4 777,280 
276 031 | 15,813,406 | 295,510 | 13,864,022 | 251,023 | 19,911,140) 351,130 
259, 105 2 301, 121 i 198,349 e. | . 21008 
852,487 | 248,644 | 698,190] 227,807 | 453,984 | 283,646) 553,247 
32,290 11,152 61,847 17,271 74,737 25,086 | 101,846 
381,076 - 387,951 On 371,848 . | 459,176 


387,925 | 3,942,407 | 332,374 | 2,647,874] 185,350 | 5,851,340 | 434,006 


2,224,566 | 6,647,392 1,519,433 | 4,034,000 | 2,051,975 | 5,110,434 


5,962,533 | : pin ' 
672,843 | 9,099,824 754,864 | 5,923,076 487,194 | 6,912,101 499, 644 
205,135 Pe 237 ,598 os 134,783 + 184,991 

? 
1,688,829 oe 1,986,543 +s 1,701,692 Us 2,016,289 
147,372,270 | ” 53, 368,572 oe 42,070,744 2. 50,060,970 
ea 7) es | 


ee 


aa 
ay Py 
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Statement of the Quantity and Declared Value of each of the 


1839 1840 1841 
ARTICLES. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. 
£. £, 

Apparel . . Value sie 1,332,427 ve | 1,208,687 ate 
Arms and Ammunition ap ae 394,721 56 332,101 ac 
Bacon and Hams . Cwts. 31,519 98,431 PH Legs arf) 80,440 14,787 
Beef and Pork Brls. 66 1299 227,465 58 ,487 201,899 21,885 
Beer and Ale . . Tuns 22,513 | 384,324 29,103 | 422,222 24,683 
Books (Printed) . » . Cwts. 7.752 155,715 7,355 | 147,33], 7,314 
saa 08 Copper Manu- an 2 272,141 | 1,280,506 311,158 | 1,450,464 327,247 
Butter and Cheese re 73,760 284,149 64,625 | 266,335 55,705 
Coal Coe and i Tons| 1,449,417 | 542,609 | 1,606,313 576,519 | 1,848,294 
Cordage . . .~ Cwts. 68,790 149, 345 80,922 | 163,521 65,822 
Cotton Manufactures. Yards|731,450,123 |16,378,445 |790,631,997 16,302,220 |751,125,624 
Cotton Twist and Yarn Ibs.{105,686,442 | 6,858,193 {118,470,223 | 7,101,308 |123,226,519 
Hosiery, Lace, and nen | 

Res = Value a 1,313, 737 fe | 1,265,090 <i 
Earthenware . . . Pieces} 67,126,814 771,173 | 50,533,949 573,184 | 538,150,903 
Fish (Herrings) .. Brls. 137,689 143,067 151,012 159,605 132,937 . 
Glass, entd. by Weight Cwrts. 268,773 357,815 337,623 404,474 338,890 

rs at Value. Value ae 13,893 Rs 12,704 F< 

Hardwares . . Cwts. 423,537 | 1,828,521 299,900 | 1,349,137 358,348 
Hats, Beaver and Felt Dozs. 24,899 92,714 227522) 81,583 17,747 
Tronand Steel . . Tons 247,912 | 2,719,824 268 ,328 | 2,524,859 360,875 
Lead andShot . . 10,469 197,593 13,224 237,312 12,690 
Leather (Wrought and ; 

eos toe Ibs] 2,584,484 | 382,905 | 2,404,067 | 920,912 | 2,623,075 
Saddlery and Harness Value Ae 93,040 fe 96,162 Sc 
Linen Manufactures : 

entered by the Yardy Yards| 85,256,542 | 3,292,220 | 89,373,481 | 3,194,827 | 90,321,761 
Linen Manuf., Thread, 

Tapes,& Small Wares} ¥8 Value ms 122,747 re 111,261 ate 
Linen Yarn. | 16,314,615 818,485 | 17,733,575 822,876 | 25,220,290 
Machinery and Mill Val 683.2 

Work ene aiue - 7285 a 593,064 os 
Painters’ Colours . ae 236, 482 nls 206,356 a 
Plate, Pltd. Ware, Jew- 274.305 

ellery, and Watches wee ns 204,427 -s 
Salt DeGk <. ha Hees 11,837,594 218,907 12,847,663 213,479 | 10,637,953 
Silk Manufactures Value a3 868,118 Sc 792,648 ale 
Soap and Candles. Ibs.| 25,706,238 466,934 | 26,301,517 450,640 | 20,029,046 
Stationery . . . Walue 56 267,574 oe 282,403 ore 
Sugar (Refined) pe wits, 110,590 209 ,844 235,179 440,893 312,095 
Tin (Unwrought) 9 29,307 | 113,319 36,885 | 138,787 23,340 
Tin and Pewter Wares wa 

and Tin Plates. . } a mS 32,026 aie 360,816 oe 
Wool(Sheep’sand Lbs’.) Ibs.| 4,603,799 360,849 | 4,810,387 830,233 | 8,471,235 
Woollen Manufac., viz.— ‘ a 

Entd. by the Piece Pieces} 2,143,796 | 5,300,869 | 2,013,623 | 4 

= . cad d 520,268 2',291 5278 

Feces the Yara Renle) apa d2 620,247 | 8,163,643 | "592,418 | 9,831,975 

osiery and Smal 
Wares’. Value ot 350,529 mS 215,167 ah 
Woollen and Worsted | 

Yarn. Ibs.| 3,320,451 | 423,320 | 3,796,644 | 452,957 | 4,903,291 

All other Articles Value aA 2,233,318 aX 2,204,841 a 
Total declared Valuel. £2 53,233,580 an 51,406,430 he 
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Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce, §ce.—continued. 


P i a 


184.1 1842 1843 1s44 
Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity, Value. Quantity. Value. 
£. £, ae oo 
1,2173975 1,143 ,270 1,338,225 oe 1,490,068 
343.776 ac 383,606 es 387,928 oe 390,338 
45,735 16,446 48,186 18,140 53,754 14,998 45,192 
77,713 18,252 56,437 15,256 44,104 10,711 33 , 322 
360, 420 25,552 343,740 24,389 383,131 28,305 437,373 
141.866 7,364 132,019 7,872 146,802 9,462 174,556 
1,523,744 395,210 | 1,810,742 364,128 | 1,644,248 388,882 | 1,736,545 
223,863 61,603 229,931 71,130 253,340 DO OLE 196,676 
675,287 1,999,504 734,000 1,866,211 690,424 1,754,171 672,056 
| 130,414 38,903 75,214 53,716 97,583 56,447 101,241 
| }14,985,810 |734,098,809 |12,887,220 |918,640,205 |15,168,464 |F, 046,670,823 |17,612, 146 
7,266,968 |137,466,892 | 7,771,464 |140,321,176 | 7,193,971 138,540,079 | 6,988,584 
1,246,700 oe 1,020, 664 oe 1,085,536 oo 1,204,618 
600,759 | 52,937,454 555,430 | 55,597,705 629,148. 64,030,962 766,910 
138,055 166,997 166,079 269,777 262,622 205,892 203,172 
400, 168 257 , 354 298 139 262,971 820,400 292,875 362,626 
21,768 os #2,013 +. 19,518 se 26 ,694 
1,623,961 304,240 | 1,398,487 343,664. | 1,745,519 451,043 | 2,179,087 
73,576 15,423 63,119 16,917 67,251 13,816 58,464 
2,877,278 369,398 | 2,457,7b7 448,925 | 2,590,833 458,745 | 3,193,368 
242,334 20, 208 354,590 14,611 251,949 15,664 270,344 
332,573 2,020,001 321,007 3,135,114 372,490 2,931,.769 365,999 
100 ,202 o- 79,920 ors 90,508 oe 99 ,043 
8,200,467 | 69,252,682 | 2,217,373 84,172,585 | 2,615,566 91,283,754 | 2,801,609 
147,088 ote 129,376 oe 187,657 o. 223,191 
972,466 | 29,490,987 | 1,025,551 23,358,352 898 ,829 25,970,569 | 1,050,676 
551,561 oe 554,653 713,474 te 776,255 
185,902 oe 186,072 <% 202,659 206,131 
214,126 o. 201,511 ve 172,008 oe 269,659 
175,615 | 10,776,129 201,811 | 12,946,453 213,746 13,476,884 224, 656 
788 , 894 +e 590,189 oe 667,952 ae 736,455 
342,620 | 18,602,064 817,023 | 19,478,306 333 ,453 19,337 ,424 see 
274,544 on 248,742 .. 264,724 0 ? 263 , 827 
548,336 274,735 440,575 260,006 413,652 219,117 831,050 
86,574 61,764 200,956 36,396 110,481 22,216 77,893 
390 , 62) on 363,685 on 427 ,994 a 506,691 
555,620 8,578, 691 509 , 822 8,179,639 420,940 8,947,619 535 134 
26 7 ip 2,864,727 | 6,104,696 
4,821,820 2,196,944 | 4,299,526 2,740,197 5,480,762 , we Spelt a 
698,462 10,725,859 667,841 | 15,432,990 1,047,721 26,940,170 | 1,824,808 
228,391 oe 217,678 .- 264,749 oe 275,332 
552,148 5,962,401 637,305 7,410,313 742,888 8,271,906 958,217 
2,248 , 623 oe 2,029,240 os 2,270,706 inte elite a 
| 51,634,623 On 47,381,023 e- 52,279,709 on 58. 584,292 


a , 
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The value of our exports to the whole of the west coast of Africa 
averaged, during the five years ending with 1844, the sum of 482,326/. 
per annum. More than one-half of this amount was taken by the British 
settlements on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, and 
Accrah, leaving little more than 200,000/. for the remaining parts of 
the country, embracing, between the river Gambia and Angola, nearly 
four thousand miles of coast, and containing upon a moderate estimate 
30,000,000 of inhabitants. These people must not be considered, as 
regards commercial objects, in the same light as those who enjoy a 
greater degree of civilization; but the experience of the last 30 years 
affords sufficient proof of the value which the trade with the negro 
population might be made to assume. In 1808 the whole quantity of 
palm oil imported did not exceed 200 tons; in 1836 it amounted to 
13,850 tons, and in 1844 to 20,732 tons. Twenty years ago African 
timber was unknown to us, and our annual importations have since 
amounted to more than 20,000 loads. This increase has taken place, 
too, under the most unfavourable circumstances. The whole country is 
disorganized, and except in the immediate vicinity of the towns, the land 
lies waste and uncultivated, the wretched natives living under constant 
dread of being carried off into slavery. The extent to which the ac- 
cursed traffic in human beings is carried on up to this hour is sufficiently 
notorious, and has at length so aroused attention, that it seems highly 
probable it will soon effectually be put down. The legitimate trade of 
our vessels when on the African coast is continually impeded by the 
appearance of slave traders, on the arrival of which, the natives quit all 
other occupations and proceed on marauding expeditions, to seize the 
members of some neighbouring tribe, and sell them as slaves. Until a 
sufficient number of these poor creatures is collected to crowd the vessel 
of the slave trader all other occupations are stopped; and it is not 
merely the loss of time and consequent expenses thus ocvasioned that 
are to be deplored, but the great waste of life among the crews of the 
English traders while uselessly detained upon an unhealthy coast. 
Everywhere are to be seen the baleful effects of this traffic, producing 
desolation where nature has been prodigal of her gifts. According to 
Mr. Laird, one of the most recent travellers in that region, “* The Delta 
of the Niger alone, if cleared and cultivated, would support a popula- 
tion im proportion to its area far exceeding anything known in Europe. 
Its square surface is equal to the whole of Ireland; it is intersected in 
all directions by navigable branches of the parent stream, forming so 
many natural channels for communication: it is altogether composed of 
the richest alluvial soil, which now teems with a rank luxurious vegeta- 
tion, comprising all the varieties of the palm-tree, besides teak-wood, 
cedar, ebony, mahogany, and dye-woods : the sugar-cane grows wild 
in the bush, and the palm-nut rots upon the ground unheeded and neg- 
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lected. The population of this Delta I should consider docs not exceed 
half a million.” 

If the population of this region—and there are many others to which 
the same description might be applied—were weaned from their present 
habits of violence, and if advantage were taken of their desire for obtain- 
ing some kinds of European manufactures, to engage them in the 
cultivation of the soil, can it be believed that our commercial dealings 
with them would continue, as it is at present, scarcely greater in 
amount than the value of the eggs brought annually from Ireland to 
the single port of Liverpool? Among the objects to which the industry 
of Africans could be profitably applied, perhaps the most important is 
the article of cotton. Its cultivation does not call for any great amount 
of labour; the returns are speedily obtained ; the market for it is con- 
tinually being extended ; and, as regards this country, it is a matter of 
very high importance that the million of persons who are dependent for 
their daily subsistence upon the regular supply of that material, should 
have the chances of disappointment lessened, as far as possible, by ex- 
tending the number of the producers, and multiplying the regions in 
which they are found. 

There is reason to believe that the goods exported from the United 
Kingdom to our North American Colonies do not all remain for the 
consumption of the colonists, but that a portion is conveyed across the 
Saint Lawrence into the territory of the United States. On the other 
hand, some shipments made apparently to the United States, accompany 
English settlers, who proceed through the States to their ultimate des- 
tination in Upper Canada ; but the value in both these cases must be 
comparatively unimportant. Of the exports to the British aly est 
Indies, some part is shipped zz transitu, and goes for consumption to 
Cuba, and to ports on the Mosquito coast. ‘The whole amount assigned 
to Turkey does not properly belong to our trade with that country, some 
part being sent forward to Asia Minor and Persia. With regard to 
the exports to our West India Colonies, it may further be observed, 
that the value of late years has materially fallen off, which fact is pro- 
bably owing, in part, to the peculiar nature of the population, for the 
supply of which given quantities of stores and clothing were formerly 
required, without reference to their cost in this country ; so that the re- 
duction in price of the generality of articles which make up the sum of 
our exports has not been followed by much, if any, increased consumption. 
Besides this, some goods were in former years sent to Jamaica, intended 
for the supply of the neighbouring continent, to which shipments are 
now made direct from this country. 

It will be seen that the value of our exports to India and China did 
not experience any increase until after the partial opening of the trade 
in 1814. Since that time, and particularly since 1826, a considerable 
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improvement has taken place in the amount of our commerce with India; 
so that, contrasting its amount in 1844 with that in 1814, there is found 
an increase of more than 300 per cent. The recent opening of the trade 
with China-is calculated to add still more importantly to the value of 
our commerce with that quarter of the world. ‘This trade at first may 
be accompanied by losses to those who engage in it without possessing 
the requisite degree of knowledge ; but it cannot be doubted that a few 
years’ experience on the part of our merchants will enable them to draw 
very great advantages from commercial intercourse with a people so 
enterprising and so keenly alive to the benefits resulting from foreign 
trade as the Chinese are now allowed to be. Already the consumers 
in this country have benefited by the opening of the trade with China, 
in the greatly diminished price of an article of general and daily con- 
sumption; and there is every reason to hope that the individual skill 
and enterprise now directed to this trade will succeed in making con- 
tinual additions to its amount, until it bears a more reasonable propor- 
tion than it has hitherto done to the trading capabilities of the inhabit- 
ants of that thickly-populated country. This trade was thrown open 
on the expiration of the East India Company’s Charter in April, 1834. 
Since that time the declared value of English manufactures exported to 
China has been— 


Years. £. Years. ey 
1834 842,852 1840 524,198 
1835 1,074,708 1841 862,570 
1836 1,326,388 1842 969,381 
1837 678,375 1843 1,456,180 
1838 1,204,356 1844 2,305,617 
1839 851,969 


Previously to 1834 no distinction had been made in the Custom-house 
records between the exports to India and those made to China, nor will 
this deficiency of information be supplied by the statement of the amount 
of shipping employed in the trade, because a great part of the trading 
intercourse of British subjects with China is carried on through the 
intermediate ports of India ; and this was the case to a greater degree 
formerly than it is at present. As the best source of information that 
is open to us upon this subject, the following statement (p. 377) is 
given, showing the number and tonnage of vessels that cleared out 
from the United Kindgom for China, and that entered inwards from 
that kingdom, in each year from 1830 to 1844. 

The discriminating duties which, until lately, have been charged 
upon certain articles of East India produce, naturally tended to prevent 
the increase of that branch of our trade. A wiser policy is now recog- 
nised and followed, and will no doubt be productive of solid advantages 
to the people of this country, as well as to the natives of endaatan. 
The capabilities of that vast region are hitherto but very imperfectly 
known in Europe ; and, indeed, until the Act of 1833, which prohibited 
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OUTWARDS. || INWARDs. 
Vearas British. Foreign. Total. | British. 7 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
———___ ————ee —_—___| ' 
1830 16 21,033 2 789 18 21,822 || 22 | 27,782 | 
1831 22 28,081 3 1,126 25 29 , 207 21 27,889 
1832 19 24,648 2 794 21 25,442 20 25,237 
1833 25 29,627 3 1,087 28 30,714 21 27,985 
1834 16 8,887 4 1,476 20 10,363 30 29,308 


1835 oer Ponesrs ee! a 28 | 21,218 || 67 | 35,497 
1836 38 | 24,099 = 38 | 24,099 || 80 | 40,686 
1837 26 | 17,694 872 | 28 | 18,566 || 62 | 32,219 
1838 St) T61175 1,510 | 84 | 17,685 || 58 | 32,333 
1839 19 | 10,404 DZS) bef Qiyell MDB UG ieahnr (28,261 
1840 10 | 2,942 1,082 13 4,024 || 34 | 20,056 | 
1841 si WM Tg7ss 1,381 34 | 15,119 || 52 | 23,344 
1842 63 | 28,297 1,067 65 | 29,364 || 73 | 32,818 
1843 73 | 32,298 1,690 76 | 33,988 || 84 | 39,712 
1844 78 | 32,534 2,110 | 83 | 34,644 || 104 | 45,605 
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the East India Company from trading, and which gave to British-born 
subjects the right to settle for commercial and agricultural purposes in 
British India, there was but little inducement to cultivate that field of 
inquiry. Since that right has been conceded, the attention of the public 
has been forcibly drawn to the subject. A committee of gentlemen 
conversant with the capabilities of India, and well informed as to the 
trading and manufacturing wants of England, has been employed for 
some years upon this subject, under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; and it is confidently hoped, that through the exertions of the 
gentlemen forming that committee, many branches of industry may be 
fostered in India, which will afford supplies to our artizans of several 
articles better in quality and at a less cost than the same goods, or sub- 
stitutes for them, are now procured from other countries. Nor is it only 
by the encouragement of new branches of commerce that the two coun- 
tries are to experience benefit. Much may be done to give encourage- 
ment to the production and transmission of articles already imported. 
The discriminating duty so long continued upon East India sugar, for the 
advantage of the West India planters, has been repealed ; and we now 
have reason to know that the application of British skill and capital, for 
the manufacture of sugar in India, can be employed successfully in pro- 
ducing improvement in its quality, so as to make it serve every purpose to 
which the produce of the West Indies used to be exclusively applied. 
There is, perhaps, no one circumstance that would tend so much to 
increase the commerce of India as the opening of good roads, The 
course of the great rivers is at present available, at least during part of 
the year, for the conveyance of Indian products towards the coast; but 
this means of transport is of but little avail for the return trade; and 
even the partial facility of water conveyance 1s confined to only a small 
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part of the peninsula. Good roads would be practicable at all periods 
of the year, and in every part of the country ; and would be equally 
available for the transmission of English goods to the inner and upper 
provinces of India, as for the conveyance of their products to the coast. 
This improvement is especially needed in the cotton-yielding districts, 
where the present expensive mode of conveyance upon the backs of oxen 
acts most injuriously, by enhancing the cost of an article which it is of 
the utmost importance to our Lancashire manufacturers to receive as 
abundantly and at as cheap a rate as possible. As a political measure, 
the construction of roads in India would prove highly advantageous. 
Their cost would be quickly and amply repaid by the improving reve- 
nues of the country, and by the grateful feelings that would be raised 
on the part of the native population. The inhabitant of Western Europe, 
who has always been accustomed to have brought to his door every 
article that he can desire, and that his means can purchase, can have 
but a faint idea of the privations experienced by great multitudes of the 
inhabitants of Hindustan, and it may be confidently said that the go- 
vernment that should place within the reach of the poor cultivators an 
ample supply of salt,—-an article, the obtaining of which never costs us 
a thought,—would be sure to receive the blessings of millions. It has 
been stated by a gentleman, acquainted, by long residence in different 
parts of India, with the practices and capabilities of the country, that 
the difference in the cost of transporting goods along the present ill- 
formed roads in the rude carts or hackerys of the natives, is less by six- 
sevenths than the cost of conveyance on the backs of oxen—a course so 
commonly rendered necessary through the absence of everything to 
which the name of a road can be applied. In the level plains of Can- 
deish, and in many other parts of Hindustan, cotton-wool, freed from 
the seed, could be sold on the spot with a profit to the cultivators at one 
penny per pound,—a cost which is trebled or quadrupled by the expense 
of conveyance to the ports of shipment. 

A discriminating duty at the rate of 28s. per cwt., or 50 per cent., 
was, until lately, imposed upon coffee, the growth of the British posses- 
sions in India, for the benefit of the planters in our Western Colonies. 
Until 1825, this discriminating duty amounted to 56s. per ewt., but was 
at that time comparatively but little felt, because, owing’to the excessive 
duty levied upon all descriptions of coffee, the consumption of the king- 
dom was below the supply obtained from our West India colonies, and 
as the surplus had to seek a market in foreign countries, the prices of 
every description of coffee were necessarily governed by the demands of 
the world in general. In the year just mentioned the duties previously 
levied upon all kinds of coffee were reduced to one-half. The pro- 
duce of the British plantations in America, thenceforward until 1842, 
was admitted to consumption at the rate of 6d. per Ib., or 56s. per ewt. 
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Kast India coffee from British possessions was charged 9d. per Ib., 
or 84s. per cwt., and all other kinds were charged 1s. 3d., or 140s. 
per ewt., amounting to a prohibition against consumption. In 1842, 
the duty on coffee from all British possessions was reduced to 4d. per lb., 
and all other coffee was admitted at 8d. per lb. until 1844, when 
the duty on foreign coffee was lowered to 6d. per lb. The consequence 
of the reduction in 1825 was to increase the annual consumption of 
coffee from about 8,000,000 Ibs. in 1824 to 22,000,000 Ibs. in 1830, 
which increase, as might be expected, occurred almost entirely with 
the produce of our West India colonies, and as the power of produc- 
tion in these colonies is limited, and by this increased demand con- 
sumption had overtaken that limit, the price of West India coffee was 
driven up to a rate so high that the difference of 28s. per ewt. did 
not prevent the use of an increased quantity of the produce of our Indian 
possessions. The price of fine Jamaica coffee, which at the time the 
duty was reduced was about 90s. per ewt., advanced, through the de- 
mands of the consumers, to 125s. per ewt., but without producing 
any increased production. The quantity annually imported of British 
plantation coffee, in the five years that preceded the reduction of the 
duty in 1825, averaged 30,280, 360 lbs., and the average quantity im- 
ported in the five years from 1832 to 1836 reached only 19,812,160 Ibs., 
being a reduction of 34 per cent. in the supply, notwithstanding an ad- 
vance of 39 per cent. in price, thus proving beyond all cavil the inability 
of the West India planters to keep pace with the wants of the English 
consumers. In September, 1835, our tariff was so far modified, that 
coffee imported from the British possessions in India, if accompanied 
by a certificate of its being the actual produce of those possessions, 
was admitted to consumption, on payment of the same rate of duty as 
British plantation coffee. The quantity of East India coffee taken for 
consumption while the duty remained at 9d. per lb., advanced, because 
of the increasing price of West India coffee, as already noticed, from 
about 300,000 Ibs. per annum, to about 1,500,000 Ibs. The assimila- 
tion of the rates of duty did not take effect until two-thirds of 1835 had 
elapsed, but in that year the consumption of East India coffee advanced 
to 5,596,791 lbs., and in 1887 reached 9,114,793 Ibs. A few years 
must necessarily elapse before the production of coflee can be increased 
in any particular place, but there is reason to expect that the stimulus 
afforded by high prices will not be checked in our Eastern, as it has 
been in our Western possessions, through natural causes, and that con- 
tinually growing supplies may be furnished, until the English public 
will no longer be forced to pay a monopoly price for this agreeable 
article of food. If the sound principles, that no duties should be levied 
except for purposes of revenue, and that it is both unjust and unwise 
to tax the whole community for the supposed benefit of a part, were 
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recognised and fully acted upon, so that the price of any important article 
were not enhanced by means of the duty in a greater degree than the 
actual amount of the duty, there can be no doubt of the advantages that 
would result to the country at large, through all its various interests, by 
the increased activity that would be imparted to its foreign commerce. 

Much has been done during the last few years, beyond what has been 
already particularly noticed, to simplify our tariff and to reduce or abo- 
lish duties charged upon the raw materials of manufacture, and there is 
every reason for believing that the subsequent extension of our foreign 
trade has been greatly owing to that cause. ‘There is still much to be 
done in this way. The two great monopolies of corn and timber, the 
first maintained for the assumed benefit of the possessors of land, the 
second conceded to the clamour of a certain class of ship-owners, al- 
though importantly modified since the first publication of this work, have 
long been the chief remaining obstacles to the growth of our commer- 
cial relations with European nations. ‘These monopolies, the injustice 
of which to the nation at large has been often and unanswerably shown, 
cannot much longer be suffered to interfere with the onward course of 
the country. The most grievous of the two, that which condemns the 
people to pay more for their food than is paid by the inhabitants of other 
countries, will, according to the general belief, be swept away, while 
these sheets are passing through the press, and there are strong grounds 
for believing that the duty on timber, which is essentially a raw mate- 
rial of the greatest importance to every branch of manufacture, must 
shortly be wholly abolished also. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as generally is done, that the high discri- 
minating duty upon timber was originally imposed for the benefit either 
of the North American colonists, or of the English ship-owners ; neither 
the one nor the other of those parties was thought of in the business any 
further than as they might be made the means of relieving the con- 
sumers of timber in this country from the evil consequences resulting to 
them through our exclusion from ports in the Baltic. The discriminat- 
ing duty was not intended to have been continued after the necessity 
out of which it arose should have passed away with the return of 
peace. ‘The duty upon a load (fifty cubic feet) of European timber, 
which at the beginning of the war had been 6s. 8d., was raised by in- 
considerable steps to 27s. 2d., in 1806; this rate was doubled in 181 i, 
and in 1813 the duty was further advanced to 65s. Colonial timber 
was admitted free of duty up to 1798, when it was subjected to 3 per 
cent. ad valorem; from 1803 to 1806 the ad valorem rate was changed 
to a specific duty of about 2s. per load, and in the latter year was again 
altogether removed. In 1821, in consequence of the recommendations 
of Committees of the two Houses of Parliament, the system was so far 
altered that the rate upon Kuropean timber was reduced to 55s., while 
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upon colonial timber a duty was imposed of 10s. per load, and those 
rates were continued to the year 1840, when 1s. 6d. per load was added 
to them respectively. In October, 1843, the duties were reduced to 
25s. per load on foreign timber, and 32s. per load on foreign deals, 
and to 1s. per load on timber, and 2s. per load on deals the produce of 
British possessions. Further modifications of the duties upon foreign 
timber have been proposed in the present session (1846), so that on the 
5th of April, 1847, unsawn wood will be admitted at 20s., and deals and 
battens at 26s. per load ; which rates will be further reduced on the 5th 
of April, 1848, to 15s. and 20s. respectively. The colonial timber trade 
cannot be said to have existed previous to 1803. In the fifteen years 
that oceurred from 1788 to 1802, while our importations of European 
fir timber amounted to nearly 3,000,000 loads, we imported from the 
American colonies only 19,429 loads. In 1803 the quantity so imported 
was 10,113 loads, but from that time it increased rapidly, first from the 
stimulus of high prices occasioned by the events of the war, and after- 
wards in consequence of the greater preference given to colonial timber 
by our tariff. The price of Memel timber, which in 1802 had been 78s. 
per load, with a duty of 16s. 10d., advanced in 1807 to 150s., and in 
1809 to 320s., the duty having in the mean time been raised to 27s. 2d., 
as above stated. Under these circumstances, it might perhaps be wise to 
stimulate the importation of colonial timber, but so soon as the return 
of peace again opened to us our old chamnels of supply, there could be 
no good reason for burthening the people with a heavy tax, only a small 
part of which found its way to the Exchequer, and all that could with 
propriety have been asked by the parties who had embarked their 
capitals in the new trade was a reasonable term during which they 
might withdraw from its prosecution. 

In every civilized country timber is an article of consumption of the 
very first necessity, and where, as in this country, our forests do not 
supply it in the necessary abundance, its importation should be rendered 
as free as possible. If, through the necessities of the government, it 
should be found necessary to tax this, which may be called one of the 
chief raw materials of manufacture, without which, in fact, scarcely any 
other manufacture could be carried on, it would be some consolation to 
know that the tax answered its legitimate purpose, and perhaps stood in 
the place of some other equally objectionable impost. Owing, however, 
to the discriminating duties in favour of the timber of our northern 
colonies, a sum at least equal to the amount that now finds its way 
under this head to the Exchequer is lost to the public, its only use being 
to afford employment to a number of old and worn-out ships, which it 
would be more advantageous to the country to buy, and then break them 
up and sell their materials for fuel, than it would be to continue the 
present modified system. 

Owing to the mode employed up to 1843 for calculating the duties 
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upon planks, deals, and battens, which are taxed by the great hundred 
in classes, according to certain specified limits of dimension, it was not 
easy to estimate the actual quantity of wood brought for consumption 
into the country. Such an estimate was carefully made at the Custom 
House with reference to the importations of 1833, and from this it ap- 
pears that the quantity imported that year, expressed in loads, amounted 
to 1,163,518, and the duty collected to 1,285,3791., being at the average 
rate of 22s. 14d. per load. If the duty upon the whole of this quantity had 
been charged at the rate imposed upon European timber, the proportion 
brought from the colonies would no doubt have been reduced, and the 
supplies from the Baltic must have been proportionally mcreased, by 
which means the price in the countries of production would have been 
raised, and this circumstance would so far have acted in diminution of 
the advantage accruing to the country through the greater receipts at 
the Exchequer ; but when an ample allowance has been made on this 
account, it will be found that the loss to the public at large, through 
adherence to the present system, amounted to nearly or quite one mil- 
lion and a half of money in that one year. The importations in the 
years that have since elapsed have been much greater than those of 1833, 
and the loss has consequently been still more than the sum here men- 
tioned. It is the opinion of well-informed men, who were examined be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House of Commons which sat in 1835 
to consider this subject, that by a return to a more wholesome state of 
the trade, the price in the countries of production in Europe would be 
raised only temporarily, and that so soon as time had allowed of the 
erection of new saw-mills, and of other arrangements necessary for an 
enlargement of the trade, the price would again subside to its former 
and natural level, the supply of growing timber in those countries 
being equal to any demand that could possibly arise by that means. 

But if these gentlemen should have taken too sanguine a view of the 
capabilities of the various countries to which we have hitherto and for- 
merly resorted for a supply of timber, there are other districts to be 
explored into which the woodman’s axe has never yet penetrated, with 
a view to the supply of Western Europe, whence we may draw supplies 
for ages to come of a quality equal to everything that can be wished, 
and adapted to purposes which it is now difficult to satisfy. From the 
forests of Albania, as well as those of Circassia, and all the coasts of 
the Black Sea and the banks of the Danube, we may—if political, and 
still more, if fiscal obstacles are removed—draw inexhaustible supplies 
of the finest. wood, including oak of the largest size, and at prices more 
advantageous than any other countries have offered, at least in modern 
times. 

Under these circumstances, we are, without any adequate or legiti- 
mate motive, shutting against our manufacturers markets which were 
formerly, and would be again, of considerable importance to them, and 
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are at the same time giving advantages to our manufacturing rivals, of 
which they are by no means slow to avail themselves.* 

The official value of goods imported has a nearer agreement with the 
actual value than has been maintained between the official and the actual 
values of British manufactured goods exported. The greater part of 
our importations consists of produce in its raw or unmanufactured state, 
or of products in a state of preparation which has not called for any 
great amount of labour, and as to which there is, consequently, but little 
room for economizing the cost. Our exports, on the contrary, consist 
in great part of goods upon the preparation or manufacture of which a 
great amount of labour has been expended ; and as the mechanical in- 
ventions of the last fifty years have introduced the most important de- 
grees of economy into nearly every process of manufacture, the prices 
of such goods fixed 180 years ago have become exceedingly wide of their 
true value. The error which might thus have been exhibited by the 
Custom-House returns, has been rectified by the plan of obliging the mer- 
chants at the time of shipment to declare the real value of British goods 
exported. The only course effectual for correcting the error in valuation 
in the case of foreign goods imported, would be to contrast the quantities 
so brought into the country at various periods. Such an account it is 
impossible to present ; if even it were procurable, its bulk would prevent 
its insertion in these pages, and to render it a faithful record it would 
be necessary to accompany it by many voluminous explanatory statements. 

The relative importance of the foreign trade, prosecuted from the dif- 
ferent ports of Great Britain and Ireland, may be gathered from the 
subjoined account of the Customs’ duty collected in each. To particu- 
larize the quantity of every article brought into each of the 109 ports, 
would, in itself, fill a volume of no ordinary bulk. 

An Account of the Gross and Net Amount of Customs’ Duty in the United Kingdom 

Received during the Year ending 5th January, 1845, compared with similar Receipts 

during the preceding Year. 


NET RECEIPT, 
2 Exhibiting Produce after deducting Repay- 
GROSS RECEIPT. ment of Trade Vouchers, Office Expenses, 
and Incidental charges. 


Year ending 5th Year ending 5th Year ending 5th Year ending 5th 
January, 1844. January, 1845. January, 1844. January, 1845. 
£. s. d. Be hs £. s. d £. sis. 
England. ./18,894,542 4 8 [19,993,273 15 9 17,738,231 2 6 18,641,797 3 0 
6 
l 


1,769,551 0 O | 1,918,887 10 11 || 1,568,615 1 10 1,818,543 12 


Scotland . 
2,362,826 15 10 1,954,970 9 10 | 2,145,102 11 


Ireland . .| 2,179,160 17 


Total ./22,848,254 2 24,274,988 2 6 |/21,261,816 14 2 )22,605,443 6 7 


* The full merits of this very important question may be learned by consulting the 
evidence given before the Committee of 1835, referred to in the text, and also from an 
article in the fourth number of the British and Foreign Quarterly Review, which was 
written by one of the most intelligent of the witnesses examined on that occasion—the late 
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An Account of the Gross and Net Amount of Customs’ Duty received at each Port in the 
United Kingdom, during the Year ending 5th January, 1845, as compared with similar 
Receipts during the preceding Year. 

a 


PORTS. 


ENGLAND. 


London . 
Aberystwith . 
Aldborough . 
Arundel . . 
Barnstaple 
Beaumaris . 
Berwick. . 
Bideford. . 
Blackey and \ 
Clay . 
Boston 
Bridgewater . 
Bridlington 
Bridport . 
Bristol . 
Cardiff. ; 
Cardigan . 
Carlisle 
Carnarvon . 
Chepstow 
Chester 
Chichester 
Colchester 
Cowes) 0. 
Dartmouth . 
Dealt 2 
Dover 
Exeter . 
Falmouth . 
Faversham 
Fleetwood 
(Preston in 
1844) . 
Fowey . . 
Gainsborough 
Gloucester 
Goole a aly 
Grimsby. . 
Gweek . . 
Harwich . 
Hull . 
Ipswich . 
Lancaster 
Llanelly . 
Liverpool, 
Lyme . 
Lynn. . 
Maldon . 
Manchester 
Maryport . 


GROSS RECEIPT, 


NET RECEIPT, 
Exhibiting Produce after deducting Repay- 
ment of ‘Trade Vouchers, Office Expenses, 
and Incidental Charges. 


Year ending 5th 

January, 1844, 
£. Sie ds 
.|11,354,702 4 10 
qo it 3 
E4M83.9 
1,295 4 10 
5426 V5" 5 
6,299 19 11 
10,408 13 11 
3,982 0 7 
672 13 11 
23,023 5 3 
7,643 3 5 
82 3 4 
3,092 18 0 
9965;750'.8 .8 
5,569 14 4 
438 9 2 
29,527 14 6 
8,785 4 10 
78,661 1 0 
LACUS det Wey fl 
Lip276 bie 2 
2,163 18 1 
2,834 18 2 
(thelswa7e eh 
33,819 16 9 
88,151 12 1 
12,319 12 6 
38,806 1 9 
19,355.16..0 
359241 a Giic6 
55,179 8 11 
DIG SE 
37,634 11 0 
4,046 5 4 
3,662 4 10 
4,225 11 9 
525,418 7 11 
27,427 16 2 
24,540 6 6 
2,053 1 6 
4,121,522 9. 0 
2,389 11 38 
40,741 16 4 
3,025 16 11 
3,270 17 5 


Year ending 5th 
January, 1345. 


ip 
11,778,516 


29,259 
6,790 
127 
3,044 
1,007,832 
7,662 
147 
33,235 
2,737 
8,889 
75,985 
834 
15,157 
2,204 
3,671 
954 
34,675 
99,452 
12,544 
3,757 


23,303 


5,074 
73,233 
158,166 
48,875 
6,191 
2,115 
4,052 
607,963 
28,511 
30,948 
1,921 
4,487,664 
2,774 
61,306 
3,569 
1,991 
4,488 
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Year ending Sth Year ending 5th 
January, 1844, January, 1845, 

£. Se £. Sens 
10,784,959 17 2 |11,197,980 18 2 
4,415 10 0 3,691 1 8 
2, 43504 2298 110-15 7 
2,200 19 2 4,352 6 4 
876 19 3 1,858 19 10 
UO 2 09) 2) 9 15,565 10 6 
3,491 5 4 2,251 5 11 
971,139 5 6 982,462 2 
3,402 13 6 5,451 4 2 
28,121 13 4 31,905 1 8 
oe 2,148 4 7% 
8,140 15 2 Scone lom 
76,960 3 9 74,299 11 10 
12,242 1 0 9.418 1s 
5,373 4 1 6,142 7 4 
76,643 13 6 87,737 0 8 
o. 2325711 5 
18,053 ll 1 21,837 4 2 

54,446 5 3 72,562 10 7 | 
SOF Some lal 147,227 162 
35,977 10 8 47,312 0 6 
a 580 18 6 


578,425 4 6 
26,622 16 6 
28,459 16 3 


485,983 19 3 
25,492 9 2 
21,968 15 7 


3,999,063 2 8 |4,365,526 1 8 


37,256 811 57,570 13 6 
1,944 10 
3,894 14 


amo 


2,696 10 2 
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An Account of the Gross and Net Amount of Customs’ Duty Received, &c.—continued. 


PORTS. 


ENGLanp— 
continued, 


Milford . . 
Newcastle 
Newhaven 
Newport. . 
Padstow . 
Penzance 
Plymouth 
Poole r 
Portsmovth . 
Ramsgate. 
Rochester . 
VOW Caldas vs 
Siolvespec: ts 
Scarborough . 
Scilly . 
Shoreham 
Southampton 
Southwold 
Stockton . 
Sunderland . 
Swansea. . 
Lingih go eee 
Wells s 
Weymouth 
Whitby meme 
Whitehaven . 
Wisbeach . 
Woodbridge . 
Yarmouth . 
Isie of Man . 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen . 
Ta\yi 
AGA: Stieas los 
Arbroath . 
Bautter ss % 
Borrowstoness 
Campbeltown 
Dumfries. . 
Dundee . 
Glasgow - 
Grangemouth 
Greenock . 
Inverness 
Irvine*  . 
Kirkaldy. . 
Kirkwall . 
Teith. ss 
Lerwick . . 
Montrose . 
Pettis t-. 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


NET RECEIPT, 

Exhibiting Produce after deducting Repay- 
ment of Trade Vouchers, Office Expenses, 
and Incidental Charges. 


Year ending 5th 
January, 1844, 
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18,484 1 
45,670 13 

9 6 
79,612 16 1 
74,408 2 
56,417 5 
15,621 
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12,270 71 
6,403 2 
73,985 
4,290 4 
2,126 
47,440 3 
20,863 
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77,491 13 
248 6 
1,774 
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1,341.6 
8,960 
505 
8,763 
40,471 0 
497,728 
8,422 4 
347,868 
4,356 
2,039 
4,765 
617 
628,007 
134 
28,523 5 
13,481 5 
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January, 145, 
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70,635 
10,023 

2,724 
54,458 
22,516 
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76,259 2 
207 3 
2,448 11 
2,442 9 
1,286 1 
9,988 19 
417 

9,072 3 
42,737 8 
Dol, Colas 
16,645 0 
367,465 
5,082 
3,387 
5,502 9 
534 15 
631,926 8 
463 0 
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An Account of the Gross and Net Amount of Customs’ Duty Received, §c.—continued. 
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The opening of the present century found this country involved in 
war, but at the end of 1801 the peace of Amiens was signed, and it will 
be seen (Table, page 357) that the value of British goods exported in 
1802 exceeded by more than 5,000,0002., or 13 per cent., the value ex- 
ported in 1801. The recurrence of war in 1803 put an end to this im- 
provement, and brought our exports below the amount of 1801. We 
have not the means of analyzing our foreign commerce in any year earlier 
than 1805, but in that and the two following years it will be remarked 
that very nearly one-third of our foreign export trade was carried on 
with the United States of America. Under the then existing circum- 
stances of the country, with the ports of the Continent shut against us 
as completely as the power of Napoleon enabled him to accomplish that 
object, this trade was of peculiar importance to us, not only because it 
gave employment to our manufacturing population, but also because it 
provided us with the means of meeting the foreign expenditure of the 
government occasioned by the operations of the war. The merchants of 
the United States were at that time accustomed to sell their produce in 
the continental markets toa much greater amount than their purchases 
in those markets ; while, in their dealing with this country, the practice 
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was directly the reverse, and they had every year a large balance to pay 
to this country. The means of liquidating this balance were furnished by 
the excess of their continental sales, the amount of which was paid to 
the agents of the English government for bills upon the Treasury, which 
came as a remittance to our exporting merchants, and thus were funds 
placed at the disposal of our armies, and provided for the payment of 
subsidies which must otherwise have drained this country of every guinea 
which it possessed. At the end of 1806, Napoleon aimed an additional 
and severe blow at this country by means of his famous Berlin decree, 
whereby he declared all the ports of Great Britain in a state of blockade, 
and forbade all trading with us or in the articles of our produce and 
manufactures, declaring such to be subject to seizure and condemnation 
wherever they were found, and forbidding the importation into the 
countries under his control, which then included nearly all continental 
Europe, of any goods of such kinds as were included among the home 
or colonial productions of this country, unless they should be accom- 
panied by certificates showing their origin to have been other than 
British. The consequent measures of retaliation adopted by the English 
government, were so far from averting the evil consequences of the 
Berlin decree, that they proved directly and immediately injurious to 
our trade, ina greater degree than all the efforts of the enemy would 
probably have succeeded in accomplishing. Our Orders in Council, 
issued in the course of 1807, served indeed only to give efficacy to the 
paper blockade of Napoleon, against which the whole trading community 
of the world would have been arrayed but for the notable expedient of 
the English government. By those Orders in Council it was declared, 
as the only condition upon which neutrals might trade with countries 
not at peace with Great Britain, that the vessels in which that trade was 
carried on should touch at some port in this country, there to pay such 
amount of Customs duties as should be imposed by the British govern- 
ment, and any vessel found to have on board the certificate of origin 
required by the French government was declared lawful prize. In an- 
swer to these Orders in Council, Napoleon issued his decree from Milan, 
dated 27th December, 1807, in which it was declared that any ship that 
should have paid any tax to the British government, or that had sub- 
mitted to be searched by any British authorities, was thereby denation- 
alized, and became good and lawful prize ; and in order to give full 
effect to this decree, it was provided that any person on board a foreign 
vessel arriving at a port in France, who should notify to the authorities 
the fact of such vessel having visited an English port, or having sub- 
mitted to be searched, should be entitled to receive one-third of the net 
value realized from the sale of the vessel and cargo. Further to cir- 
cumvent the designs of the French government, a system of providing 


neutral vessels with forged papers, by means of which they might elude 
2c 2 
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the vigilance of the French authorities, was encouraged by the English 
government ; and thus in spite of all the hazard attending it, a consider- 
able amount of trade was carried on in vessels bearing the flag of Pap- 
penburg, Oldenburg, and other petty continental powers. Such an ex- 
pedient was clearly not one which the government of the United States of 
America could adopt for the prosecution of trade with Europe; and 
finding that the American flag was thus effectually excluded from the 
ports of the Continent, that government interdicted altogether the trade 
of its subjects with either of the belligerents, first, by blockading her own 
ports, and next, by a law forbidding intercourse with the belligerents, 
while it allowed of trade with other parts of the world, and provided for 
the renewal of trading relations with either of the interdicted nations 
which should rescind its obnoxious regulations. The return to wisdom, 
in this respect, was first evinced by France, and war was declared against 
this country by the United States. 

It will be clear, from the preceding recital, that the great advantages 
which we had derived from our trade with America, as already described, 
must have ceased when the blockade of their ports was enforced ; and 
accordingly we find that the amount of our exports became altogether 
inadequate to meet our public expenditure abroad, the foreign exchanges 
turned ruinously against this country, and the drain of the precious 
metals was such that the price of gold rose from 80s. per oz., at which 
price it had been stationary during the six preceding years, to 91s. per 
oz. in 1809, to 97s. 6d. in 1811, to 105s. in 1812, and to 110s. in 1813 ; 
these prices being respectively 14, 20, 25, and 29 per cent. above the 
Mint price of 77s. 103d. per oz. During this period the evil conse- 
quences of this state of things was aggravated by the great quantities 
of foreign goods beyond the wants of the consumers, that were accumu- 
lated in our warehouses, and for which no market could be found. 
These goods were either actually the property of English merchants, 
being received in return for manufactures exported, or were virtually so 
through advances made to the owners, in addition to the freight, in- 
surance, and other charges which had been incurred upon them. Such 
of our manufacturers as had the means of doing so, had accumulated 
large stocks of goods in their stores, but one after another their means 
of employing workmen fell off, so that in the beginning of 1811 the state 
of distress among all the trading classes had arisen to a most alarming 
height ; meetings were held in the city of London to consider as to the 
course to be pursued to mitigate the evil, and a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed with the same view. The distress 
was partially alleviated by the issue of Exchequer bills on loan to the 
merchants, but effectual relief was not obtained until the tide of pros- 
perity began to turn from the ruler of France, and the continental na- 
tions, casting off the shackles in which he had bound them, leagued 
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together in alliance with England, for the recovery of their independ- 
ence: their ports were then of course open to our commerce, and the 
goods which had been accumulating in our docks and warchouses were 
distributed to willing purchasers. 

The desire of obtaining British manufactured goods and colonial pro- 
duce was exhibited on the part of the inhabitants of the continent in a 
remarkable manner during the years which immediately followed the 
promulgation of the Berlin decree. This scheme for the destruction 
of our trade was not confined to France, but was adopted likewise by 
the governments of Austria, Prussia, the States of the Germanic Con- 
federation, Russia, Holland, and the Italian States ; and neither trouble 
nor precaution was spared in order to ensure its complete adoption. So 
great, however, was the desire of obtaining the prohibited articles, that 
all the efforts of the French Commissioners were of little avail, and the 
export trade of the country was maintained during the years in which 
the continental system was enforced, at a level nearly as high as it had 
previously acquired. The author of a pamphlet, published in 1835, 
entitled ‘England, Ireland, and America,’ says, when speaking on this 
subject, ‘It would be amusing, and full of romantic interest, to detail 
some of the ten thousand justifiable arts invented to thwart this un- 
natural coalition, which, of necessity, converted almost every citizen of 
Europe into a smuggler. Bourienne, who was himself one of the Com- 
missioners appointed to enforce these prohibitions at Hamburg, gives 
some interesting anecdotes in his Memoirs under this head. The writer 
is acquainted with a merchant who was interested in a house that em- 
ployed 500 horses in transporting British goods, many of which were 
landed in Sclavonia, and thence conveyed overland to France, at a 
charge of about 28/. per cwt., more than fifty times the present freight 
of merchandise to Calcutta!” In the plenitude of his power, Napo- 
leon was unable to prevent the clandestine introduction and sale of 
English goods in the very capital of his empire; he was, besides, led 
occasionally to relax the system so far as to grant licenses for the intro- 
duction of British and colonial goods. Those licenses, which were given 
to some favoured individuals among his staff and court, were sold to 
the merchants ; and it has been stated, that as much as a million of 
francs—40,000/.—has been realized from the sale of one of the com- 
mercial indulgences. 

It has been often brought as matter for reproach against the ministry 
of that day, that in the negociations at Vienna, which followed the down- 
fall of Napoleon, the commercial interests of this country were heed- 
lessly abandoned. It can hardly be denied that the minister by whom 
England was represented at the Congress of Vienna knew but little, and 
cared as little, about commercial matters; and that certain of the 
better-informed diplomatists of other countries were not backward to 
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take advantage of his ignorance and supineness. Conquests, which 
offered wide and improving fields for commercial and manufacturing 
enterpise, were given up as it were through complaisance ; and the 
whole subject of trade was abandoned, apparently lest the pursuit of 
what might be called our selfish interest should tarnish the laurels we 
had gathered in the fields of slaughter. The amount of the sacrifices 
thus made it would be impossible to estimate ; but at however high an 
amount they may be reckoned, it is probable that we have suffered far 
more through our long persistence in a system of restriction and pro- 
hibition. This, although it might have been comparatively inoperative 
during the period of war, could not fail to be viewed with jealousy and 
anger so soon as peace enabled other nations to ‘turn their attention to 
foreign commerce. The pertinacity with which we so long adhered to 
our navigation laws, and the numerous anti-social vices that were suf- 
fered to deform our tariff, were calculated to foster this spirit of jealousy 
on the part of others, and to provoke them to acts of retaliation, from 
which we, as the most commercial nation, were sure to be the greatest 
sufferers. The ministry of that time was supported in this adherence 
to a system of restriction by many commercial men, whose modes of 
business being adapted to that system, they dreaded lest its relaxation 
might be followed by personal loss to themselves ; and it was their en- 
deavour, in which they too well succeeded, to persuade the government 
and the legislature that any change of system must tend to destroy the 
foreign commerce of the country. It has been, unfortunately, the com- 
mon practice in this country, when legislating upon commercial matters, 
to consider the interests of the merchants actually engaged in its pro- 
secution, and not the advantage of trade itself, which is always best 
promoted by attention to the interests of the consumers, rather than 
by assisting the merchants to obtain, by means of what is called pro- 
tection, an unnatural rate of profit. 

The narrow views which have been here explained were not univer- 
sally held by mercantile men. In the year 1820 a considerable number 
of the most wealthy and enterprising houses in London joined in a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, embodying principles, the justice and 
liberality of which will assure to them the assent at all times of en- 
lightened men, and reference will long be made to this petition as to 
the deliberate opinions of practical and experienced merchants upon 
points which they are peculiarly fitted to understand. 

This petition was in the following terms :— 

“To the Honourable the House of Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“The humble Petition of the undersigned Merchants of the city of 
London, 


“Sheweth ; that foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the 
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wealth and prosperity of a country by enabling it to import the commo- 
dities for the production of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry 
of other countries are best calculated, and to export in payment those 
articles for which its own situation is better adapted. 

“That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost exten- 
sion to foreign trade, and the best direction to the capital and industry 
of the country. 

“That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling in 
the dearest, which regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, 
is strictly applicable as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

“That a policy founded on those principles would render the com- 
merce of the world an interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse 
an increase of wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each 
state. 

“That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of this has been, and 
is, more or less, adopted and acted upon by the government of this and 
of every other country, each trying to exclude the productions of other 
countries, with the specious and well-meant design of encouraging its 
own productions ; thus inflicting on the bulk of its subjects, who are 
consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations in the quantity or 
quality of commodities ; and thus rendering what ought to be the source 
of mutual benefit and of harmony among states, a constantly-recurring 
occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“‘ That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the protective or restric- 
tive system may be traced to the erroneous supposition that every im- 
portation of foreign commodities occasions a diminution or discou- 
ragement of our own productions to the same extent; whereas it may 
te clearly shown, that although the particular description of production 
which could not stand against unrestrained foreign competition would 
be discouraged ; yet as no importation could be continued for any length 
of time without a corresponding exportation, direct or indirect, there 
would be an encouragement, for the purpose of that exportation, of some 
other production to which our situation might be better suited; thus 
affording at least an equal, and probably a greater, and certainly a more 
beneficial employment to our own capital and labour. 

“That of the numerous protective and prohibitory duties of our com- 
mercial code, it may be proved, that while all operate as a heavy tax on 
the community at large, very few are of any ultimate benefit to the 
classes in whose favour they were originally instituted, and none to the 
extent of the loss occasioned by them to other classes. 

“That among the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, 
not the least is, that the artificial protection of one branch of industry or 
source of production against foreign competition, is set up as a ground 
of claim by other branches for similar protection ; so that if the reason- 
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ing upon which restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded were 
followed out consistently, it would not stop short of excluding us from 
all foreign commerce whatsoever. And the same train of argument, 
which, with corresponding prohibitions and protective duties, should 
exclude us from foreign trade, might be brought forward to justify the 
re-enactment of restrictions upon the interchange of productions (uncon- 
nected with public revenue) among the kingdoms composing the union, 
or among the counties of the same kingdom. 

‘“‘ That an investigation of the effects of the restrictive system, at this 
time, is peculiarly called for, as it may, in the opinion of the Petitioners, 
lead to a strong presumption that the distress which now so generally pre- 
vails is considerably aggravated by that system; and that some relief 
may be obtained by the earliest practicable removal of such of the re- 
straints as may be shown to be most injurious to the capital and industry 
of the community, and to be attended with no compensating benefit to 
the public revenue. 

“ That a declaration against the anti-commercial principles of our 
restrictive system is of the more importance at the present juncture, 
inasmuch as in several instances of recent occurrence, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers in foreign states have assailed their respec- 
tive governments with applications for further protection or prohibitory 
duties and regulations, urging the authority and example of this 
country, against which they are almost exclusively directed, as a 
sanction for the policy of such measures. And certainly, if the reason- 
ing upon which our restrictions have been defended is worth anything, 
it will apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign states against us. 
They insist upon our superiority in capital and machinery, as we do 
upon their comparative exemption from taxation, and with equal foun- 
dation. 

“That nothing would more tend to counteract the commercial hos- 
tility of foreign states than the adoption of a more enlightened and more 
conciliatory policy on the part of this country. 

“ That although, as a matter of mere diplomacy, it may sometimes an- 
swer to hold out the removal of particular prohibitions, or high duties, as 
depending upon corresponding concessions by other states in our favour, it 
does not follow that we should maintain our restrictions in cases where the 
desired concessions on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions 
would not be the less prejudicial to our own capital and industry, because 
other governments persisted in preserving impolitic regulations. 

i That, upon the whole, the most liberal would prove to be the most 
politic course on such occasions. 

‘That independent of the direct benefit to be derived by this country 
on every occasion of such concession or relaxation, a great incidental 
object would be gained by the recognition of a sound principle or stan- 
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dard to which all subsequent arrangements might be referred, and by 
the salutary influence which a promulgation of such just views by the 
legislature, and by the nation at large, could not fail to have on the 
policy of other states. 

“That in thus declaring, as your Petitioners do, their conviction of 
the impolicy and injustice of the restrictive system, and in desiring every 
practicable relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of it as 
are not connected, or are only subordinately so, with the public revenue. 
As long as the necessity for the present amount of revenue subsists, 
your petitioners cannot expect so important a branch of it as the Cus- 
toms to be given up, nor to be materially diminished, unless some sub- 
stitute, less objectionable, be suggested. But it is against every restric- 
tive regulation of trade not essential to the revenue—against all duties 
merely protective from foreign competition—and against the excess of 
such duties as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for that 
of protection,—that the prayer of the present Petition is respectfully 
submitted to the wisdom of Parliament. 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that your honourable 
House will be pleased to take the subject into consideration, and to 
adopt such measures as may be calculated to give greater freedom 
to foreign commerce, and thereby to increase the resources of the 
State.” 

With the single exception of the passage printed in italics, the fore- 
going petition is highly honourable to the accomplished economist* by 
whom it is understood to have been drawn up, and to the many eminent 
merchants by whom it was subscribed. It may be fairly admitted that 
the light which it has thrown on, and the attention which it has been the 
means of drawing towards, the subject, have tended in a powerful 
manner to bring about the successive relaxations which, since its pre- 
sentation to Parliament, have been made in our commercial code. The 
partial success by which it has thus been followed, must make it a matter 
of great regret that it should contain anything capable of being perverted 
to an opposite end. ‘The author of the petition would be among the 
first to disclaim the advocacy of any disingenuous diplomacy, fortifying 
himself in this disclaimer by the whole tenor of the document, and espe- 
cially by the qualifying clause that follows the objectionable paragraph. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the course of proceeding which it sug- 
gests has in many instances been since adopted by the English govern- 
ment. It has been seen on these occasions that, by the relaxation of 
some restriction, or the abolition of some protective duty, a positive 
good would arise to the trade of this country ; but it has been seen, at 
the same time, that this reform would be also beneficial to the commerce 
of some other country ; and it has been thought desirable to render the 

* Mr. Thomas Tooke. 
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relaxation doubly profitable to ourselves, by making it the equivalent 
for some corresponding relaxation in favour of English commerce on the 
part of the country that would participate in the improvement. From 
some cause or other,—probably the misconception of our motives, or the 
fear of deception—it has generally happened that it has been thought 
unwise to grant the price we have demanded for the alteration, and we, 
having made our relaxation dependent upon the payment of that price, 
no longer feel ourselves at liberty to persevere in a course which we 
should otherwise be ready to adopt. 

To illustrate this matter, let us suppose that our government should 
become convinced, through the successful operations of the smuggler, 
that the present duty (1838) of 22s. 6d. per gallon upon foreign 
spirits is injuriously high—that by reducing it to one-half that rate the 
revenue would be benefited, and the foreign trade of the country in- 
creased. Such a reduction would be manifestly to the advantage of 
France, and our government would be expected and urged to demand 
from that country some equivalent concession—such as the admission of 
our cotton manufactures at moderate rates of duty. A negociation to 
this end being opened, the reduction on our part may be made to 
depend upon our obtaining the concession demanded of the French 
government. If this should be granted, there can be no doubt but that 
the joint benefit would be greater than that to be drawn from the 
simple reduction of the duty on foreign spirits ; but how many circum- 
stances there are which may oppose themselves to the granting of the 
concession demanded from our neighbours. Their government may be 
indisposed to make it, from imagining that the war of the smuggler 
against our revenue would of itself soon compel our legislature to make 
the proposed reduction; or the “protected” cotton-manufacturers of 
France may prove too powerful, and may influence the rejection of the 
treaty. From some cause or other the restriction against our manu- 
factures may be continued, and in that case the dignity of our govern- 
ment will not allow it to proceed in the business, until the loss to the 
revenue may have reached a pitch which can be no longer borne. 

When communities in general shall become more enlightened, in 
regard to the principles that should regulate commerce, such negocia- 
tions as that above described can never occur. Commercial treaties 
will then be unknown, because each country will be led to adopt plans 
that will be of advantage to itself, unchecked by the consideration that 
some part of that advantage may be shared by others ; and not only so, 
but will be induced the more readily to pursue those plans for the very 
reason that others will participate in the benefit, assured that the pros- 
perity of its neighbours must always have a beneficial influence upon its 
own condition. 


The part of our restrictive system which was viewed with the greatest 
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favour among all classes, was embodied in the measure generally known 
under the name of the Navigation Act. The foundation of this Act 
was laid during the Protectorate, and the system was perfected by the 
12 Charles H., chap. 18. This Act provided, that no merchandise of 
either Asia, Africa, or America, should be imported into Great Britain 
in any but English-built ships, navigated by an English commander, 
and having at least three-fourths of their crew English. Besides this 
exclusive right imparted to British shipping, discriminating duties were 
imposed, so that goods which might still be imported in foreign ships 
from Europe were in that case more highly taxed than if imported 
under the English flag. The system here described continued to be 
steadily and pertinaciously maintained during more than 160 years, 
and was looked upon as a monument of wisdom and prudence, to which 
was mainly attributable the degree of commercial greatness to which 
we had attained. May we not hope that, with the present amount of 
our knowledge, it would be difficult to arrive at any such conclusion, or 
to believe that the trade of any country could possibly be promoted by 
compelling the merchants to employ dear instead of cheap ships? The 
earliest deviation from the Navigation Act that was sanctioned by Par- 
liament, arose out of the treaty with the United States of America, in 
1815. The States, soon after the establishment of their independence, 
had passed a navigation law in favour of their shipping, similar in all 
its main provisions to the English law; and it affords an instructive 
lesson, that the practical carrying out of this restrictive system to its 
fullest extent by the two nations was found to be so unproductive of all 
good effect, as to call for its abandonment. By this treaty, the ships of 
the two countries were placed reciprocally upon the same footing in 
the ports of England and the United States, and all discriminating 
duties chargeable upon the goods which they conveyed were mutually 
repealed. It adds greatly to the value of this concession, that it was 
made by no disciple of free-trade doctrines, but was forced by the very 
consequences of the system itself, from a government strenuously 
opposed to all change in the direction of relaxation. From that 
moment it was easy to foretel the abandonment of all the most effective 
parts of our long-cherished system of protection, since every country 
that desired to remove the disadvantage under which we had placed its 
shipping, had it thenceforward in its power, by adopting our plans mn 
the spirit of retaliation, to compel us to a relaxation of our code. It is 
worthy of remark that, amidst all the complaints that have been made 
by British shipowners, of the abandonment. of their interests by their 
government, it has never been attempted to question the propriety of. - 
the American treaty, nor to complain of its results. | 
With the exception here noticed, the restrictive system was con- 
tinued in full force until 1822, when Mr. Wallace, then President of 
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the Board of Trade, introduced five bills which effected a very im- 
portant alteration. Of these bills (8 Geo. IV., c. 41, 42, 43, 44, and 
46) the object of the first was to repeal various obsolete statutes that 
were enacted in relation to foreign commerce before the passing of the 
Navigation Act. The second bill repealed various laws dating from 
the Navigation Act downwards, including those parts of the N. avigation 
Act itself which enacted that goods of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of Asia, Africa, or America, should not be imported into this 
country, except in British ships navigated as already described, and that 
no goods of foreign growth, production, or manufacture, shall be brought 
into England from Europe in any foreign ship, except from the place of 
their production, or from the ports whence they are usually brought, 
and in ships belonging to the countries of production or accustomed 
shipment. The third bill was intituled “An Act for the encourage- 
ment of navigation and commerce, by regulating the importation of 
goods and merchandise, so far as relates to the countries or places from 
whence, and the ships in which, such importation shall be made.” By 
this Act, certain enumerated goods were allowed to be brought to this 
country from any port in Europe, in ships belonging to the port of ship- 
ment. Ships belonging to Holland, which, by the Navigation Act, had 
been forbidden to enter English ports with cargo, were placed upon 
the same footing as the ships of other countries. South American 
produce, which, before the passing of this Act, could be brought only 
from certain ports of Spain and Portugal, were now permitted to be 
imported direct from the places of growth in ships of the country, the 
only exception to this concession being against places to which British 
ships were not admitted for the purposes of trade. The regulation of 
the trade between our possessions in America and the West Indies, 
and other places in the same quarters, was the object of the fourth bill. 
It permitted the importation, subject to specified duties, into certain 
ports, of various articles from any foreign country in America, or port 
in the West Indies, either in British vessels, or in vessels belonging to 
the country or place of shipment, and the goods so imported might be 
again exported to any other colony, or to the United Kingdom. The 
fifth bill also applied to the regulation of the trade of our Western colo- 
nies. By its principal provision it was made lawful to export, in British 
ships, from any colony to any foreign port in Europe or Africa, any 
goods that have been legally imported into the colony, or which were of 
its own growth or manufacture ; and it was further made lawful to 
export certain enumerated articles, in British ships, to any such colony 
from any foreign port in Europe or Africa. By means of these relaxa- 
tions, the colonists were enabled to draw their supplies from any 
country in Europe, Africa, or America, and to send their produce in 
return to such markets as should hold out the greatest inducements. 
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In the year following that in which these Acts were passed, a notifi- 
cation was made to our government by Prussia, that until some relaxa- 
tion of our system was made in favour of the ships of that country, heavy 
retaliatory duties would be imposed upon English shipping that should 
enter any Prussian port. It is surprising, considering the successful 
stand made eight years before by the United States, that so long a time 
should have been allowed to elapse before the continental nations pro- 
ceeded to force us into the adoption of a more liberal course, by making 
us in turn the victims of our anti-social system. The adoption of this 
natural policy on the part of Prussia would assuredly have been soon 
followed by a similar movement in other countries, and our merchants 
and shipowners became immediately clamorous for the interference of 
the government to obtain the removal of the duties imposed by Prussia. 
It was under these circumstances that what are called the Reciprocity 
Acts (4 Geo. IV., c. 77, and 5 Geo. IV., c. 1) were passed. These 
Acts authorized His Majesty, by Order in Council, to permit the im- 
portation and exportation of goods in foreign vessels, on payment of 
the same duties as were chargeable when imported in British vessels, in 
favour of all such countries as should not levy discriminating duties 
upon goods imported into those countries in British vessels ; and further 
to levy upon the vessels of such countries, when frequenting British 
ports, the same tonnage duties as are chargeable on British vessels. A 
power was, on the other hand, given to the Crown by these Acts of Par- 
liament, to impose additional duties upon goods and shipping against 
any countries which should levy higher duties in the case of the employ- 
ment of British vessels in the trade with those countries. ‘The conces- 
sions thus made met with only a feeble opposition, the principal Act 
having passed the Commons by a majority of 5 to 1. 

Under the authority of these Acts of Parliament reciprocity treaties 
have been concluded with the following countries :— 


France. Portugal. 

Austria. Sardinia. 

Russia. Two Sicilies. 
Sweden and Norway. Greece. 

Denmark. Turkey. 
Netherlands. United States of America. 
Prussia. Mexico. 

Lubeck. Texas. 

Bremen. Uraguay. 

Hamburg. Bolivia. 

Hanover. Venezuela. 
Mecklenburg Schwerin. New Granada. 
Mecklenburg Strelitz. Escuador (Equator). 
Oldenburg. Rio de la Plata. 
Frankfort. Brazil. 


A great depreciation has undoubtedly taken place in the value of 
ships in this country. If, while the prices of all other kinds of pro- 
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perty had undergone reduction, the price of ships had been exempted 
from alteration, it would have been extraordinary, and a circumstance 
by no means favourable to commerce. It is not possible to estimate 
proportionally the degree in which this general abatement of prices has 
affected shipping. One ship differs from another in those qualities 
which determine its marketable value ; and not only so, but each ship 
is continually undergoing a change in those qualities. It may be fairly 
presumed, however, that the general fall of prices has not borne harder 
upon the owners of ships than upon the holders of other kinds of pro- 
perty, since we find from public documents, as shown in this volume, 
that the number and tonnage of vessels built since that fall became 
matter of complaint, have been greater than they were during years 
which are now pointed out as periods of prosperity by the shipping in- 
terest. The materials of which ships are built all participated in the 
fall—wood, hemp, iron, copper, sail-cloth,—every article that can be 
mentioned as portions of a ship or of her stores, had become cheaper, 
and as new ships could be employed upon lower terms than those built 
in dearer times, the owners of the latter were of course compelled to 
accept of less remunerative rates of freight. ‘Their value in the market 
was, of course, affected by the same circumstance, and as no man likes 
to see his property made less valuable, their owners became discon- 
tented. Overlooking the obvious cause of depression, and seeing that 
not only were they underbid by the owners of British ships built with 
cheaper materials, but also by the foreign shipowner, whose [vessel was 
built still more cheaply, they forgot the circumstances which had in a 
manner compelled the government to relax our navigation laws, and 
attributed their losses and disappoimtments to the reciprocity treaties, 
With this feeling a deputation of shipowners waited upon Mr. Huskis- 
son, when President of the Board of Trade, to remonstrate against the 
injustice of the new system, which obliged them to enter unprotected 
into competition with foreign shipping built and navigated so much 
more cheaply than their own. 'To meet this complaint in the manner 
that appeared most obviously fair to all parties, Mr. Huskisson proposed 
to grant to the builders of ships in this country a drawback equal to the 
full amount of any duty that had been paid upon the materials used in 
their construction and equipment. or very obvious reasons, this pro- 
posal was not favourably received by the complainants, who dreaded 
lest the government, by acting upon Mr. Huskisson’s suggestion, should 
give a fresh stimulus to ship-building at home, and raise up new com- 
petitors, who would be able to rival them successfully in every branch 
of commerce. 

There is not any class of persons in this country, with the exception 
perhaps of the landowners, which has made such loud and continued 
complaints of distress as the shipowners have done since the peace in 
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1814. These gentlemen form a numerous, wealthy, and influential 
body, and acting as they do, in concert, with an organized committee to 
watch over their interests, they have always been able to command at- 
tention to their representations, and occasionally to defeat such measures 
of government as were seemingly opposed to their interests. It is not 
intended to question here the importance, in a political point of view, of 
our mercantile marine; that importance has always been considered 
so great that if a sacrifice were needed on the part of the nation, in 
order to keep up the number and efficiency of our trading-vessels, there 
would be little question as to the propriety of such a course.* In ad-. 
mitting this, it is by no means intended to allow that any such sacrifice 
is necessary, or that the activity of our merchants would not furnish an 
adequate amount of employment in those branches of commerce, where 
British vessels can be advantageously employed, without the necessity 
for inciting them by discriminating duties to embark in any course of 
trade which may tend to injure other classes of the community. If this 
position be correct, it would be difficult to show why ships, the tools 
merely with which merchants work, should be more considered than 
the traffic itself for the conveyance of which they are constructed, why 
they should be looked upon, as they generally have been in this country, 
not as the means of commerce, but as its end. 

It has been a fruitful source of complaint, from year to year, on the 
part of the owners of British ships, that a large and increasing amount 
of foreign tonnage enters the ports of the United Kingdom, and they 
have been so accustomed to look with jealousy upon these foreign rivals, 
that they cannot forbear complaining of the competition at periods when 
it is notorious, and even acknowledged by themselves, that British ves- 
sels find full employment at rates of freight which are more satisfactory 
to themselves than beneficial to the trading interests of the country. 

If it were not for the political consideration before alluded to, which 
causes us to look to our mercantile marine more, perhaps, than would 
be necessary if a good system were adopted for recruiting the national 
fleet, there can be no doubt that the true interests of commerce would 
require that we should employ the ships of any country which would 
best and cheapest perform the office of conveying merchandise to and 
from our shores. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether, if all restrictions 
now imposed on our foreign commerce in favour of our own flag were 


* It seems deserving of remark that the importance to the country of keeping up our 
mercantile marine “as a nursery for seamen” to man the national fleet, has been in some 
degree forgotten when encouragement has been given to steam navigation, one of the most 
certain consequences attending that great invention being importantly to lessen the pro- 
portion of seamen required for carrying on a given amount of trade. On the other hand, 
it is certain that in the event of war breaking out, the whole system of naval armaments 
will be changed by means of this great invention, and that a muck smaller number of 
vessels and of seamen than have formerly been required would need to be employed. 
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abolished, English vessels would not be able successfully—nay, trium- 
phantly—to compete with the ships of every other country. It is a fact, 
that in our trade with the United States of America, a continually in- 
creasing proportion of British tonnage has of late years been employed. 
In 1821, the proportion of British vessels which entered the ports of the 
United States was 74 per cent., compared with the American tonnage 
employed in the foreign trade of the States ; while, in 1835, that pro- 
portion was increased to 39 per cent., which proportion was maintained 
in 1844; the actual numbers in each of the twenty-four years from 
1821 to 1845, have been as follows :— 


Years. British Tons. American Tons. Years. British Tons. American Tons. 
1821 55,188 765,098 1833 383 ,487 1,111,441 
1822 70,669 787,961 1834 453,495 1,074,670 
1823 89,553 Hie as 1835 529,922 1,352,653 
1824 67,351 850,033 1836 544,774 1,255,384 
1825 635,036 880,754 1837 543,020 1,299,720 
1826 69,295 942 ,206 1838 484,702 1,302,974 
1827 99,114 918,361 1839 495,353 1,491,279 
1828 104,167 868,381 1840 582,424 1,576,946 
1829 86,377 872,949 1841 615,623 1,631,909 
1830 87,231 967 ,227 1842 599,502 Polo yuu 
1851 215,887 922,952 1843 453,894 1,443, 523 
1832 288,841 949 ,622 1844 766,747 1,977,438 


The increase in British shipping between the first and the last years 
of the series is 1,289 per cent.; but the increase in American shipping 
during the same time has been nearly 158 per cent. ; and in the face of 
this positive increase of employment we have not heard any complaints 
trom American shipowners against the system of reciprocity under which 
the far greater proportionate increase of British shipping has occurred. 
If all the foreign tonnage that entered the ports of the United States in 
each of the years 1821, 1835, and 1844, were compared with the Ameri- 
can tonnage in those years respectively, it would be found that, in 1821, 
the proportion was 10°65; whilst, in 1835, it was 47-42 of foreign to 
100 American, and in 1844, it was 46°37. If, then, we compare in the 
same way the British and foreign tonnage that entered the ports of the 
United Kingdom in the same years, it will be found, that in the former 
year the proportion was 27 per cent.; while, in 1835, it was 354 per 
cent., and in 1844, 37 per cent. If we then turn to the halcyon days 
of British shipowners—the days to which they are accustomed to 
refer as the period of their greatest prosperity—we shall find that 
this prosperity was certainly not occasioned by the absence of com- 
petition on the part of foreign vessels ; for in each of the years as to 
which the records have been preserved, which occurred between the 
beginning of the century and the termination of the war,t he proportion. 


of foreign to British shipping which entered our ports was far greater 
than it is at present :-— 
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In 1801 for 100 tons British, there were 84°56 tons foreign. 


1802 ” ” 36°02 ” 
1805 mn x 57°19 if 
1804 ” ” 67*11 ” 
1805 i 4 79+58 fi 
1806 y * 67°77 As 
1809 % - 80°88 a 
1810 ” ” 131°27 ” 


In whichever way we estimate the amount of our foreign and colonial 
commerce, whether by the “ official value” of the Custom-house, or the 
declared value of the exporters, we shall acquire a very imperfect test 
of its importance. It is not according to the money value of the goods, 
but according to the amount of industry which has been set in motion 
for their production, that we should estimate our exports ; while, on the 
other hand, it is the quantity and not the money value of the foreign 
productions that we receive in return, that forms the true measure 
of the sum of enjoyment which they occasion to the country. The 
amount of tonnage employed for the conveyance of these products from 
and to our shores forms, perhaps, a much better measure of the pro- 
gress of our foreign trade than any computations of their cost in money, 
If, then, we contrast the amount of shipping that entered and left our 
ports in the two years 1802 and 1836, we find that in the former year 
it amounted to rather less than half the tonnage employed in 1836 ; the 
numbers being 3,448,060 and 7,061,069 respectively. In 1814, the first 
year of peace, the tonnage employed amounted to no more than 3,764,428 ; 
but since that time the quantity has progressively increased, somewhat 
slowly at first, but more rapidly of late years. The average of the five 
years, 1814 to 1818, was 4,147,257 tons. The averages during sub- 
sequent periods have been as follows :— 


5 years, 1819 to 1823 4,200,332 tons. 
by ay 1824 ,, 1828 5,332,122 ,, 
O° 9 Ry 1829 ., 18838 5,916,311 ,, 
By es 4834 ,, 1888 7,056,097 ;, 
oO. Ss 1839 ,, 1844 9,514,123 ,, 
3 os 1843 ,, 1845 10,749,545 ,, 


The actual numbers in each of the last six years of the series were :— 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 

1840 9,459,667 1843 9,824,562 
1841 9,418,547 1844 10,346,769 
1842 9,127,474 1845 12,077,305 


The number and tonnage of registered ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies from 1803, the earliest year to which the 
record extends, down to 1845, are shown in the following Table. In 
comparing the amount of tonnage that existed during the war with the 
amount since on the registry, it must be borne in mind, that in the for- 


mer period a considerable part of our mercantile marine was employed 
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in the public service, for the conveyance of troops and warlike stores, 
and that during a time of peace a smaller number of ships will suffice 
for carrying on a given amount of traffic than are required during war, 
when they are liable to detention for convoy. In addition to these circum- 
stances, we must bear in mind the fact already mentioned, that where 
steam-vessels are employed, the celerity of their movements occasions a 
great saving in the tonnage required. 


Vessels belonging to the United Kingdom and its Dependencies. 


a 


1803 18,068 
1804 18,870 
1805 19,027 
1806 19,315 
1807 19,373 
1808 19,580 
1809 19,882 
1810 20,253 
1811 20,478 

*1814 21,550 
1815 21,869 
1816 22,026 
1817 21,775 
1818 22,024 
1819 21,997 
1820 21,969 
1821 21,652 
1822 21,238 
1823 21,042 
1824 21,280 
1825 20,701 
1826 20,968 

$1827 19,524 
1828 19,646 
1829 19,110 
1830 19,174 
1831 19,450 
1832 19,664 
1833 19,689 
1834 19,975 
1835 20,300 
1836 20,388 
1837 20,536 
1838 20,912 
1839 19,781 
1840 20,685 
1841 23,461 
1842 23,954 
1843 23,898 
1844 24,016 
1845 24,388 


Years. United Kingdom and Posses- Golonics: Total. 
sions in Europe. 

Ships. Tons. Ships. | Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1,986,076 2,825 181,787 20,893 2,167,863 
2,077,061 2,904 191,509 21,774 2,268,570 
2,092,489 3,024 190,953 22,051 2,283,442 
2,079,914 2,867 183,800 22,182 2,263,714 
2,096,827 2,917 184,794 22,290 2,281,621 
2,130,396 3,066 194,423 22,646 2,324,819 
2,167,221 3,188 201,247 23,070 2,368,468 
2,210,661 3,450 215,383 23,703 2,426,044 
2,247,322 3,628 227,452 24,106 2,474,774 
2,414,170 2,868 202,795 24,418 2,616,965 
2,447,831 2,991 203,445 24,860 2,681,276 
2,504,290 ase rhea) 279,645 25,801 2,783,933 
2,421,354 3,571 243,632 25 .346 2,664,986 
2,452,608 3,483 | 221,860 | 25,507 2,674,468 
2,451,597 3,485 214,799 25,482 2,666,396 
2,439,029 3,405 209, 564 25,374 2,648,593 
2,355,853 3,384 204,350 25,036 2,560, 203 
2,315,403 3,404 203, 641 24,642 2,519,044 
2,302,867 3,500 203 ,893 24,542 2,506,760 
2,348 ,314 3,496 211,273 24,776 2,559,587 
2,328,807 3,579 214,875 24,280 2,553 , 682 
2,411,461 3,657 224,183 24,625 2,635,644 
2,181,138 3,675 279,362 23,199 2,460,500 
2,193,300 4,449 324,891 24,095 Zol8, 190 
2,199,959 4,343 317,041 23,453 2,517,000 
2,201,592 4,547 330 , 227 23,721 2,531,819 
2,224,356 4,792 357 ,608 24,242 2,581,964 
2,261,860 4,771 356 , 208 24,435 2,618,068 
2,271,301 4,696 563,276 24,385 2,634,577 
2,312,355 5,080 403,745 25,055 2,716,100 
2,360,303 5,211 423,458 25,511 2,783,761 
2,349,749 5,432 442,897 25 ,820 2,792,646 
2,333,521 5,501 457,497 26,037 2,791,018 
2,420,759 5,697 469,842 26,609 2,890,601 
2,401,346 6,075 497,798 25,856 2,899,144 
2,584,408 6,308 543,276 26,993 3,127,684 
2,935,399 6,591 577,081 30,052 3,512,480 
3,041,420 6,861 578,430 30,815 3,619,850 
3,007,581 7,085 580,806 30,983 3,588,587 
3,044,392 7,304 592,839 31,320 3,637,231 
3,123,180 7,429 590,881 31,817 3,714,061 


Ca se ree ase yale le eee DN 


* The records of 1812 and 1813 were destroyed at the burning of the Custom House. 

tA new Registry Act (6 Geo. IV., c. 110) came into operation this year; previously 
to that time many vessels which had been lost from time to time were continued in the 
registry, no evidence of their loss having been produced, 
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The number and tonnage of merchant vessels built and registered in 
the British dominions in each year, from 1801 to 1845, with the excep- 
tion of 1812 and 1813, (the records of which were destroyed), are given 
in the following Table. 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Built and Registered in the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies in various Years since 1801. 


eee 


| 

Years Pon sLions te Bao Colonies. British Empire. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1801 ; Fi ue d 1,065 | 122,593 
1802 us vs 20 1281 7) 1875508 
1803 ate 3c ae 1,407 135,692 
1804 ae 06 ne ou 991 95,979 
1805 i i F : 1,001 89,584 
1806 et sa ‘ +8 772 69,198 
1807 are 5 : 770 68,000 
1808 ae a ar 568 57,140 
1809 oF : ae 4 596 61,396 
1810 é é ‘ ors 685 84,891 
1811 Re a ate 3c 870 115,638 
1814 706 86,075 158 | 11,874 864 97,949 
1815 912 | 102,903 271 25,687 1,183 128,540 
1816 852 84,676 499 | 32),725 1,274 117,401 
1817 758 81,210 324 | 23,219 1,082 104,429 
1818 753 86,911 306 | 17,455 1,059 104,366 
1819 775 88,985 350 | 23,188 1,125 112,173 
1820 635 68 , 142 248 | 16,440 883 84,582 
1821 597 59,482 275 | 15,365 872 74,847 
1822 ya! 51,533 209 | 15,611 780 67,144 
1823 604 63,788 248 | 22,240 847 86,028 
1824 837 93,219 342 | 50,522 1,179 143,741 
1825 | 1,003 | 124,029 536 | 80,895 1,539 204,924 
1826 | 1,131 | 119,086 588 | 86,554 1,719 205 , 640 
1827 911 95,038 529 | 68,908 1,440 163,946 
1828 857 90,069 464 | 50,844 1,321 140,913 
1829 734 77,635 416 | 39,237 1,150 116,872 
1830 750 77,411 RP BEAMS erage 110,130 
1831 760 85,707 376 | 34,290 1,136 119,997 
1832 759 92,915 386 | 43,397 1,145 136,312 
1833 728 92,171 431 | 52,476 1,159 144,647 
1834 806 | 102,710 425 | 55,817 1,231 158,527 
3835 916 | 121,722 455 | 63,230 LASyAl 184,952 
1836 709 89,636 376 | 49,976 1,150 156,240 
1837 | 1,005 | 135,922 510 | 71,806 1,515 207 228 
1838 | 1,147 | 161,459 606 | 79,947 1753 241,406 | 
1839 | 1,278 | 186,903 703 | 109,025 1,981 295,928 
1840 | 1,406 | 216,949 771 | 148,288 Delait 360 ,237 
1841 | 1,192 | 168,309 668 | 132,857 1,860 301,166 
1842 971 | 133,275 558 | 75,662 1,529 208,937 | 
1843 736 85,373 494 | 55,904 1,230 141,277 
1844 731 96,876 | 525 | 69,857 | 1,256 | 166,733 | 
1845 890 | 124,919 | *508 | 73,287 1,398 198,156 


— 


It will be seen, that the amount of new vessels has been much 
greater during the last twenty years than it was during the former 
part of the century. The casualties to which ships are liable are 


* The returns for the colonies not having been all received when this account was made 
up, the numbers for 1845 cannot be accurately given, and are below the truth. 
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evidently greater during war than in peace ; and we should assuredly 
have required, on that account, to build a larger number between 1801 
and 1813 than subsequently, but for the increase of our foreign trade, 
and but for the number of foreign trading vessels captured between 
those years and admitted to the privileges of a British register. There 
is not any existing account of the actual number so admitted in each 
of the years, but a parliamentary return gives the number and tonnage 
of foreign-built vessels thus privileged, and which continued in exist- 
ence on the 30th September of each year, from 1792 to 1812: these 
vessels form part of the tonnage included in the statement already 
given. 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Prize Ships admitted to British Registry, which 
continued in existence on the 30th of September of each Year, from 1801 to 1812. 


Years. Ships. Tons. 

1801 2.4009 869,563 
1802 2,827 358,577 
1803 2,286 307 ,370 
1804 2,533 337,443 
1805 2,520 339,763 
1806 2,564 342,248 
1807 2,764 377,519 
1808 3,222 448,758 
1809 3,547 493,327 
1810 3,903 534, 346 
1811 4,023 536,240 
1812 3,899 513,044 


It is a singular fact, that notwithstanding the importance which has 
always been assigned to the subject of the employment of shipping in 
this country, there are not any public documents in existence from which 
a perfect account can be compiled of the number of vessels and their 
tonnage that entered the ports of the United Kingdom, and cleared 
from the same in the years that occurred between 1801 and 1814. In 
this latter year the Custom-house of London was destroyed by fire, and 
for all information connected with that branch of the public service, 
which refers to years preceding that event, we are obliged to depend 
upon returns that had already been made to Parliament. All that it is 
possible to obtain from this source has been used in the compilation 
of the followmg Tables (pp. 406-7), the blanks in which it will not 
be possible ever to supply. Since 1814 the documents are complete. 

The Tables (p. 405, and pp. 408, 9) refer respectively to the trade 
of the single years 1845 and 1844, and exhibit the number of vessels 
arriving and departing from and to various parts of the world. The 
first Table shows the countries to which the vessels belonged ; and the 
second distinguishes the country from and to which they proceeded. 
The difference observable in the totals of the first of these two Tables, 
with the totals in the table pp. 406-7, arises from the fact, that vessels 
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arriving and departing in ballast are not included in the account 
which distinguishes the flags under which the ships sailed. 


An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, distinguishing the Countries to which 
they belonged, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards in the Yeur 1845, stated 
exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, and of’ those employed in the Coasting Trade, or the 
Trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 


—————— 


Countries to which the Vessels belonged. Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 

- E Ships. Tonnage. | Ships. Tonnage. 
United Kingdom and its Dependencies 15,964 3,669,853 14,515 2,947,257 
Rinssiggme cre lm pe ate ons ob eas 276 | Tg 288) ||) 198 52,597 
Sweden Toe ct ba ee ee oe sy bc 312 44,592 290 41,134 
NOTA is sha} ie eth ces gus tye 5 275 | 177,182 | 528 63,832 
Denmgreae 6 ke ts 1,002 | 75,659) || 11,583 123,259 
Prussia oM Saheb oaks d) is. Bic: bee SER 1,234 240,699 1,055 184,940 
Other GermaniStates . . « « .« iy als) 98,690 1,471 137,566 
Holland wie ky ee iss SCALES 714 55,838 866 78,453 
Belgium OD) MOe <p tl ee Se Po On a 248 33,809 353 48 ,233 
Pinan Ceti am Fslisugnes fo Ps eto | > 796 38,319 | 1,909 154,951 
sient: (SMS # le Sera eae eee 96 13,691 95 12,322 
IBOnin alien elke ve lcd OM « 47 4,893 38 4,124 
Ttalhangstates: i) We audsk ts, We mee Gain + 150 39,092 170 42,250 
Other European States . . . . . 12 2,867 9 2,489 
United States of America . . . . 758 448,166 689 413,960 
Other States of America, Africa, or Asia 8 2,950 7 1,830 

Total . . . . | 28,859 | 5,023,588 | 23,771 | 4,309,197 


These Tables prove, to demonstration, that the gloomy forebodings 
of English shipowners, as already explained, have altogether failed 
of realization. It is a well-known fact that, as regards Prussia, to 
which country they looked with the greatest degree of apprehension, 
her mercantile navy has been most markedly diminished in amount 
since the commencement of our reciprocity agreement with that country. 
Our shipping, on the contrary, is far from having been diminished by 
admitting this amount of foreign rivalry. Having amounted, on the 
average of the three years, 1824 to 1826, to 2,582,971 tons, it was in- 
creased on the average of the three years ending with 1836, to 2,761,169 
tons, and in the three years ending with 1845, to 3,646,569 tons. lee 
we compare the average amount of British and foreign tonnage that 
entered the ports of the United Kingdom at the earliest and latest of 
these periods, we shali find, that while that under the British flag has 
increased from 1,964,183 to 3,834,482 tons, or 1,870,299 tons, the 
average amount of foreign tonnage so entering has increased only from 
803,896 to 1,479,722, or 675,826 tons, being scarcely more than one- 
third of the increase experienced in British tonnage. 

The Table (p. 410) shows the course of the import and export trade 
of this country in each of the years 1802, 1814, 1835, and 1844. 
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Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, British and Foreign, that entered the 
Ports of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the intercourse between Great Britain and 
Treland, and of the Coasting Trade, in each Year from 1801 to 1845, so Sar as the same 
can be made up from records at the Custom House. 

a 


INWARDS. 

Years. British. Foreign. Total. 

Ships. Tons. Ships Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1801 4,987 922,594 5,497 780,155 10,484 1,702,749 
1802 7,806 1,333,005 3,728 480,251 11,534 1,813,256 
1803 6,264 Leos 702 4,254 638, 104 10,518 1,753,806 
1804 4,865 904,932 4,271 607,299 9,136 1,512,231 
1805 5,167 953,250 4,517 691,883 9,684 1,645,133 
1806 5,211 904,367 3,793 612,904 9,004 1,517,241 
1807 o- oe 4,087 680,144 oe oe 
1808 Gc < an 1,926 283,657 OF oe 
1809 5,615 938,675 4,922 759,287 10,537 1,697,962 
1816 5,154 896,001 6,876 1,176,243 12,030 2,072,244 
1811 oe +e 3,216 687,180 ee oe 
1814 8,975 1,290, 248 5, 286 599,287 14,261 1,889,535 
1815 8,880 1,372,108 5,314 746,985 14,194 2,119,093 
1816 9,744 1,415,723 3,116 379,465 12,860 1,795,188 
1817 11,255 1,625,121 3,396 445,011 14,651 2,070,132 
1818 13,006 1,886,394 6,238 762,457 19,244 2,648,851 
1819 11,974 1,809,128 4,215 542,684 16,189 2,351,812 
1820 11,285 1,668 ,060 3,472 447,611 14,757 2,115,671 
1821 10,810 1,599,274 3,261 396 , 256 14,071 1,995,530 
1822 11,087 1,664,186 3,389 469,151 14,476 2,133,337 
1823 11,271 1,740,859 4,069 582,996 15,340 2,323,855 
1824 11,733 1,797,320 5,653 759,441 17,386 2,556,761 
1825 13,516 2,144,598 6,968 958 ,132 20,484 3,102,730 
1826 12,473 1,950,630 5,729 694,116 18 , 202 2,644,746 
1827 13,133 2,086,898 6,046 751,864 TOSUZ9 2,839,762 
1828 13,436 2,094,357 4,955 634,620 18,391 2,728,977 
1829 15,659 2,184,525 5,218 710,303 18,877 2,894,828 
1830 13,548 2,180,042 5,359 758 , 828 18,907 2,938,870 
1831 14,488 2,367,322 6,085 874,605 20,573 3,241,927 
1832 13,372 2,185,980 4,546 639,979 17,918 2,825,959 
1833 13,119 2,183,814 5,505 762,085 18,624 2,945,899 
1834 13,903 2,298,263 5,894 833,905 19,797 | 3,132,168 
1835 14,295 2,442,734 6,005 866,990 20,300 3,309,724 
1836 14,347 2,505,475 7,181 988,899 21,478 3,494.372 
1837 15,155 2,617,166 7,343 1,005,940 22,498 3,623,106 
1838 16,119 2,785,387 8,679 1,211,666 24,798 3,997 ,053 
1839 17,635 3,101,650 | 10,326 1,331,365 27,961 4,433,015 
1840 17,883 3,197,501 | 10,198 1,460,294 28,081 4,657,795 
184] 18,525 3,361,211 9,527 1,291,165 28,052 4,652,376 
1842 18,987 3,294,725 8,054 1,205,303 27,041 4,500,028 
1843 19,500 3,545,346 8,541 1,301,950 28,041 4,847,296 
1844 19,687 3,647,463 9,608 1,402,138 29,295 5,049,601 
1845 21,001 4,310,639 |} 11,651 1,735,079 32,652 6,045,718 
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Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels, British and Foreign, that cleared from 
the Ports of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the Coasting Trade, in each Year from 1801 to 1845, so far as the same 
can be made up from records at the Custom House. 


OUTWARDS. 


British. 


Years. Foreign. Total. 
Ships Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1801 °. o- sife oe o- oe 
1802 7,471 1,177,224 3,332 457 ,580 10,803 1,634,804 
1808 5,523 950,787 3,672 574,420 9,195 1,525,207 
1804 4,983 906 ,007 4,093 587,849 9,076 1,495,856 
1805 5,319 971,496 3,932 605,821 9,251 1,577,317 
’ 
1806 5,219 899,574 3,459 568,170 8,678 1,467,744 
1807 an an 3,846 631,910 an o- 
1808 on a 1,892 282,145 oe o 
1809 5,488 950,565 4,530 699,750 10,018 1,650,315 
1810 3,969 860, 632 6,641 1,138,527 10,610 1,999,159 
? d ? d 

1811 . an oe os ee oe 
1814 8,620 1,271,952 4,622 602,941 13,242 2,874,893 
1815 8,892 1,298,688 4,701 751,377 138,593 1,150,065 
1816 9,044 1,340,277 2,579 399,160 11,623 1,739 ,437 
1817 10,713 1,558,336 2,905 440 ,622 13,618 1,998,958 
1818 11,445 1,715,488 5,399 734,649 16,844 2,450,137 
1819 10,250 1,562,332 3,795 556,511 14,045 2,118,843 
1820 10,102 1,549,508 2,969 433,328 13,071 1,982,836 
1821 Stith 1,488,644 2,626 383,786 12,423 1,872,430 
1822 10,023 1,539,260 2,843 457,542 12,866 1,996,802 
1823 9,666 1,546,976 3,437 563,571 13,103 2,110,547 
1824 10,157 1,657,533 5,026 746,707 15,0835 2,404,240 
1825 10,848 1,793,994 6,075 905,520 16,923 2,699,514 
1826 10,844 1,737 ,425 5,410 692,440 16,254 2,429,865 
1827 11,481 1,887,682 5,714 767,821 17,195 2,655,503 
1828 12,248 2,006,397 4,405 608,118 16,658 2,614,515 
1829 12, 636 2,063,179 5, 094 730,250 17,730 2,793,429 
1830 12,747 2,102,147 5,158 758,368 17,905 2,860,515 
1831 13,791 2,300,731 5,927 896,051 UG) ets: 3,196,782 
1832 13,292 2,999,269 4,391 651,223 17,683 2,880,492 
1833 13,266 2,244,274 5 5250 758,601 18,516 3,002,875 
1834 13,639 2,296,325 5,823 852,827 19,462 3,149,152 
1835 15,948 2,419,941 6,047 905,270 19-999 3,325,211 
1836 14,207 2, Dal ou 7,048 1,035,120 21,255 3,566,697 
1837 14,567 2,547, 227 7,461 1,036,738 22,028 3,583,965 
1838 15,907 2,876,236 8,520 1,222,803 24,427 4,099,089 
1839 17,068 3,096,611 | 10,698 1,398,096 lh 4,494,707 
1840 17,633 3,292,984 | 10,440 1,488,888 28,073 4,781,872 
1841 18,464 8,429,279 9,786 1,336 , 892 28, 250 4,766,171 
1842 18,785 8,375,270 8,375 1,252,176 27,160 4,627 ,446 
1843 19,334 3,635,833 8,709 1,341,433 28,043 4,977,266 
1844 19,788 3,852,822 9,816 1,444,346 29,604 5,297,168 
1845 20,231 4,235,451 | 12,296 1,796,136 32,527 6,031,587 
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CHAPTER X. 


PROGRESS OF TRADE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Foreign Trade of France, 1801 to 1844—Shipping employed therein, 1820 to 1844—Pro- 
portions of National to Foreign Shipping employed by England, France, United States 
of America, Sweden, Norway, and Russia—Foreign Trade of United States of America, 
1801 to 1844. 


Tue foreign trade of France has increased greatly since the peace. 
During the continuance of war, the commerce of her Atlantic ports was 
completely ruined by our cruizers ; at Havre, which, from its being the 
centre of the trade with the United States, has been called the Liverpool 
of France, a great part of the houses were then shut up; the stores and 
harbours were empty; and it is no figure of speech to say that grass 
grew in the streets. The traffic across the frontiers of Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the Rhenish provinces, was not equally interrupted, 
and may even have been pursued with greater activity, because of the 
blockade of the ports, while the trade carried on within the Mediterra- 
nean, although greatly harassed and interrupted, was by no means 
annihilated, as was the case with that of the ports in the English Channel. 

The following Table shows the amount of the import and export trades 
of France in each year, from the beginning of the century to the close 
of 1844, reduced to English money at the exchange of 25 francs to the 


pound sterling :— 


Years. Imports. Exports. Years, Imports. Exports. 
£. £. £2 £. 

1801 16,609,167 | 12,177,240 1823 14,473,129 | 15,630,177 
1802 18,597,986 | 12,973,046 1824 18,194,464 | 17,621,676 
1808 17,195,986 | 13,835,118 1825 21,344,896 | 26,691,764 
1804 17,616,681 | 15,181,252 1826 22,589,144 | 22,420,340 
1805 19,676,230 | 14,985,375 1827 22,632,169 24,096,071 
1806 19,073,481 | 18,198,434 1828 24,307,172 24,396,905 
1807 15,728,104 | 15,022,963 1829 24,654,136 24,312,746 
1808 12,804,756 | 13,232,196 1830 25,533,537 22,906 , 562 
1809 11,469,964 | 13,273,824 1831 20,513,022 | 24,726,796 
1810 13,466,536 | 14,601,340 1832 26,114,893 27,851,285 
1811 11,942,464 | 13,116,232 1853 27,731,030 30,652,652 
1812 8,319,480 | 16,745,848 1834 28,807,773 28,588,201 
1813 10,043,420 | 14,170,292 1835 30,429,067 | 33,376,545 
1814 9,558,236 | 13,842,116 1836 36,223,014 | 38,451,390 
1815 7,936,648 | 15,908,174 1837 32,311,718 | 30,323,898 
1816 10,462,766 | 18,528,842 || 1838 37,482,179 38 , 236 , 306 
1817 18,592,010 | 15,791,494 1839 37,878,857 | 40,133,271 
1818 14,276,558 | 17,968,261 1840 42,091,440 | 40,436,901 
1819 12,368,931 | 16,619,177 1841 44,856 ,969 42,614,304 
1820 14,525,575 | 18,196,727 1842 45,681,328 | 37,610,036 
1821 15,777,694 | 16,190,583 1843 47,476,366 39,678 ,488 
1822 17,047,168 | 15,406,748 1844 47,717,635 | 45,871,526 
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It is impossible to place implicit reliance upon the absolute accuracy 
of figures which exhibit, year after year, for considerable periods toge- 
ther, such violent discrepancies as are observable in this statement 
between the value of the imports and that of the exports. There is, 
besides, this further objection—that the excess during one cycle of years 
ranges itself at one side, and, during a subsequent cycle, is found on the 
opposite side of the account. In the first ten years of this century, the 
value of the imports is made to exceed that of the exports by more than 
18 millions sterling, or about one-ninth part of the whole ; but in the 
ten years from 1827 to 1836, the exports are made to exceed the im- 
ports by more than 12 millions, or nearly 5 per cent. of the whole ; 
while in the following eight years, from 1837 to 1844, the value of im- 
ports agains preponderates, to the extent of more than two and a-half 
millions sterling per annum. The first of these periods having been 
passed in a state of war, while the remainder has occurred during peace, 
it might have been expected that a contrary result would have been ex- 
hibited, because the necessity of providing for the sustenance and various 
expenses of its numerous armies in foreign lands would necessarily act 
as a drain upon the country. It is true, that Napoleon had the credit of 
providing a great part of his military expenditure from the resources of 
the countries which his armies occupied ; and this opinion seems to gain 
confirmation from the fact, that the public expenditure of France during 
the ten years from 1801 to 1810, was less, by the important sum of 
137,372,412/., or nearly 14,000,000/. per annum, than it was during 
the ten years from 1827 to 1836, although, during the latter period, the 
only war in which that country has been engaged, is that undertaken 
for the occupation of Algiers; the expense of which must have been 
trifling in comparison with the cost of the wars prosecuted on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The circumstances here brought forward may be capable of explana- 
tion, upon other grounds, which are beyond our knowledge; and it 
would be unprofitable to speculate further in these pages concerning 
them. The object with which the foregoing table is inserted, is to show 
how greatly and still more how rapidly the foreign and colonial trade of 
France has gone on increasing during the last twenty years. The 
aggregate amount of imports and exports in 1824 was 35,816,140. ; 
and in 1844 it reached 93,589,161/.; being an increase in twenty years 
of 160 per cent. 

The official returns of the French Government. relative to the ship- 
ping employed in the foreign and colonial trade of that country, do not 
embrace an earlier period than 1820; the following statement is there- 
fore necessarily limited to the years from 1820 to 1844, inclusive ; 
during which period the tonnage employed, distinguishing that under 
the national flag from foreign vessels, was as follows :— 


/ 
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INWARDS. 
Years. French. Foreign. Total. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1820 3,730 335,942 4,337 354,556 8,067 690,498 
1821 3,493 316,243 4,310 367,092 7,803 683,335 | 
1822 3,282 285,560 4,456 423,041 7,738 708,604 
1823 2,559 229,129 4,016 423,162 6,575 652,291 
1824 3,387 316,480 4,184 438,005 7,571 754,485 
1825 3,387 329,735 4,218 414,670 7,605 744,405 
1826 3,440 355,776 4,910 544,682 8,305 900,458 
1827 3,350 353,102 4,459 475,509 7,889 828,611 
1828 3,465 346,591 4,728 527,639 8,193 874,230 
1829 3,048 331,049 5,070 581,755 8,118 912,804 
1830 3,236 340,171 5,169 669,283 8,405 1,609,454 
1831 3,375 533,216 3,951 461,194 7,326 794,410 
1832 4,290 599,948 5,651 714,638 9,941 1,114,586 
1833 3,561 358,157 6,115 622,735 8,676 980,892 
1834 3,965 394,486 3,124 756,918 | 10,089 1,131,404 
1835 4,001 407,999 6,360 766,033 | 10,361 1,174,032 
1836 5,173 550,121 7,099 839,345 | 12,272 1,439,466 
1837 6,012 561,502 | 15,197 1,528,618 | 21,209 2,090,120 
1838 6,658 626,070 | 16,477 1,705,646 | 23,135 2,331,716 
1839 7,729 694,210 | 16,950 1,729,987 | 24,679 2,424,197 
1840 7,474 658,378 | 17,770 1,822,884 | 25,244 2,481,262 
1841 7,265 693,449 | 10,743 1,287,388 | 18,008 1,980,837 
1842 6,827 669,604 | 11,819 1,426,527 | 18,646 2,096,131 
1843 7,058 690,416 | 11,366 1,430,549 | 18,404 2,120,965 
1844 7,381 751,712 | 11,205 1,421,435 | 18,586 2,173,147 
OUTWARDS. 

1320 3,753 308,063 5,866 408,673 9,619 716,736 
1821 3,552 290,483 5,722 353,965 9,274 644,448 
1822 3,493 284,517 5,861 357,719 9,354 642,236 
1823 3,316 222,744 6,159 398,290 9,475 621,034 
1824 3,955 325,608 6,338 415,241 10,293 740,939 
1825 3,908 354,307 5,994 400,440 9,902 754,747 
1826 3,569 355,745 5,308 432,672 8,877 788,417 
1827 3,522 346,370 6,321 439,842 8,843 786,212 
1828 3,341 326,835 5,063 460,519 8,404 787,354 
1829 3,101 316,462 4,490 42(),228 7,591 736,690 
1830 2,679 258,621 4,139 370,518 6,818 629,139 
1831 3,671 326,253 4,240 362,981 7,911 689,234 
1832 4,045 347,385 4,636 461,704 8,681 809,089 
1833 3,675 318,840 4,580 464,028 8,255 782,868 
1834 4,221 370,217 5,083 518,216 9,304 888,433 
1835 4,292 387,139 5,194 484,807 9,486 871,946 
1836 5,189 485,611 6,200 570,436 | 11,389 1,056,047 
1837 5,876 566,705 | 15,028 1,584,212 | 20,904 2,150,917 
1838 6,453 | 606,666 | 16,395 | 1,665,220 | 22,848 | 2,271,886 
1859 7,371 681,360 | 16,695 1,724,493 | 24,066 2,405,853 
1840 6,981 616,694 | 17,409 1,773,056 | 24,390 2,389,750 
1841 7,115 713,870 | 10,678 1,273,450 | 17,793 1,987,320 
1842 6,679 656,207 | 11,922 1,383,907 | 18,601 2,049,114 
1843 6,956 698,476 | 11,693 1,442,436 | 18,649 2,140,912 
1844 6,968 721,163 | 11,3812 1,399,823 | 18,280 2,120,986 


Se ee eS ee 
Those persons who have been accustomed to look with jealousy upon 


the proportion of foreign tonnage engaged in the trade of England, will 
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see, from the foregoing table, how small, when compared with this country, 
is the proportion of vessels under the national flag employed in the foreign 
commerce of France. The following tables exhibit, in centesimal propor- 
tions, the degree in which both the import and export commerce of England, 
France, and the United States of America, respectively, have been carried 
on in the ships of each country for a considerable series of years. 


Centesimal Proportions of British and Foreign Tonnage employed in the Import and Export 
Trades respectively of the United Kingdom, in each year from 1820 to 1844. 


Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. || | Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 


Years. Years. | 


| | | 
British. | Foreign. | British. | Foreign. British. | Foreign. | British. | Foreign. 


1820 78-84 | 21°16 | 78°15] 20°85 1833 74°13 | 25°87 | 74°73 | 25°27 
1821 80°14 | 19°86 | 79°50 | 20-50 1854 73°37 | 26°63 | 72°91 | 27°09 
1822 78°00 | 22°00 | 77:08 | 22°92 1835 73°85 | 26°15 | 72°77 | 27°23 
1823 74°91 | 25:09 | TUPAL 28259 |) 970297 5) 2903 
1824 70°29 | 29°71 | 68°94 | 31°06 1837 223) eee Al Ove E28 298 
1825 69°12 | 30°88 | 66°45 | 33°55 || 1838 69°68 30°32 | 70°16 | 29°84 
1826 78°75 | 26°25 |-71°50 | 28°50 || 1839 69°96 | 30°04 | 68°89 | 31°11 
1827 73°51 | 26°49 | 71°08 | 28°92 1840 68°64 31°36 | 68°86 | 31°14 
1828 76°74 | 23°26 | 76°74 | 23°26 1841 | p 28°05 
1829 75°46 | 24°54 | 73°85 | 26°15 |, 1842 73°21 26°79 | 72°94 | 27-06 
1830 74°18 | 25°82 | 73°48 | 26:52 || 3:14 26°86 | 73°06 | 26°94 
1831 73°02 | 26°98 | 71°97 | 28°03 || 1844 ROE PAM TE NP Teil) BL) 05)7/ 


1832 77°35 | 22°65 | 77°39 | 22°61 
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Centesimal Proportions of French and Foreign Tonnage, and of American and Foreign 
Tonnage employed in the Import and Export Trades of France and America respectively, 
between 1820 and 1844. ; 


FRANCE. Unitep STATES oF AMERICA. 


Years. Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards, 


French. | Foreign. | French. | Foreign. | American} Foreign. |American|:Foreign. 


1820 | 48°65 | 51°35 | 42:98 | 57°02 ae nN a Ae 
46°28 | 58°72 | 45-06 | 54°94 || 90°37 | 9°63 | 90°64] 9°36 
1822 | 40°30 | 59°70 | 44:30 | 55°70 || 88°68 | 11°32 | 89-30 | 10°70 
1823 | 35-13 | 64°87 | 35°86 | 64°14 || 86°65 | 13°35 | 87°13 | 12°87 
1824 | 41°94 | 58°06 | 43-95 | 56°05 || 89:24 | 10°76 | 89-96 | 10°04 
1825 | 44:29 | 55°71 | 46°94 |£53°06 || 91°48 | 8°52 | 90-99 | 9-01 
1826 | 39°51 | 60°49 | 45-12 | 54°88 || 89°91 | 10°09 | 90°55 | 9:45 
1827 | 42-61 | 57°39 | 44-04 | 55:96 || 86°96 | 13-04 | 89-00 | 11°00 
1828 | 39°65 | 60°35 | 41°50 | 58°50 || 85°25 | 14°75 | 85°59 | 14+41 
1829 | 36°26 | 63-74 | 42-96 | 57°04 || 87°57 | 12°48 | 87-69 | 12°31 
1830 | 33:70 | 66°30 | 41°11 | 58°89 || 87°99 | 12:01 | 87-92 | 12°08 
1831 | 41:94 | 68°06 | 47-33 | 52°67 || 76°60 | 23°40 | 78-14 | 21-86 

| 35°88 | 64°12 | 42°98 | 57°07 || 70°72 | 29:98 | 71°55 | 28-45 
1833 | 36°57 | 63°49 | 40°73 | 59°27 || 69°11 | 30°89 | 69°67 | 30°33 
1834 | 34:87 | 65°13 | 41°67 | 58°33 || 65-42 | 34-58 | 66°95 | 33°75 
1835 | 34:75 | 65°25 | 44°39 | 55°61 || 67°84 | 32°16 | 68-94 | 31°06 
1836 | 38:22 | 61:78 | 45:98 | 54:02 || 64°86 | 35:14 | 65-92 | 34-08 
26°35 | 73°65 || 62°92 | 37°08 | 62-32 | 37°68 
26°70 | 73°30 || 68°72 | 31:28 | 70-40 | 29°60 
1839 | 28°63 | 71°37 | 28-32 | 71-68 || 70-47 | 29°53 | 70-98 | 29:72 
1840 | 26°53 | 73-47 | 25-80 | 74-20 || 68-88 | 31-12 | 69-80 | 30-20 
1841 | 35: 65° 35°87 | 64°13 || 68°90 | 31-10 | 68-93 | 31°07 
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1842 plias 68:06 | 32-16 | 67-84 || 67°32 | 32°68 | 67-69 | 32°31 
1843 82°55 67°45 32°62 | 67°38 || 72°97 | 27°03 | 70°33 | 29°67 
1844 34°59 | 65°41 | 34- 66° 68°32 | 31°60 | 67°57 | 32:43 
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It will be here seen, that in the case of each of these countries, the 
proportionate quantity of foreign to national tonnage has been greater 
in the last than it was in the commencing year of the series. It must 
on the other hand, be observed, that although the proportions have 
thus been more or less altered in a manner which, when applied to 
England, our shipowners are accustomed to consider unfavourable, 
the actual amount of the national tonnage has, in each case, been 
greatly increased. If that increase has not been equal to the in- 
creased amount of the commerce of the countries, does this fact not 
show that the additional capital, which it is evident must have been 
embarked in commercial pursuits, has, for the most part, been engaged 
more profitably for the merchants, and more advantageously for the 
country, in the prosecution of the trade itself, than it would have been by 
making additions to the number of the mercantile marine? To suppose 
otherwise, would be to imagine that the merchants prefer the least profit- 
able channels for the employment of their capital, which appears absurd. 

Our information concerning the shipping employed in most other 
countries is very scanty. The following figures, which comprise all that 
can be readily adduced upon the subject, will serve to show that the 
facts connected with the shipping employed even in those countries to 
which our ship-owners look with the greatest jealousy and apprehen- 
sion, are by no means calculated to justify those feelings :— 


| 
Enrerep Inwarps. CLEARED OuTwarps. 
National Flag. Foreign Flag. || National Flag. Foreign Flag. 
Country or 7 =f 
Year. : = = 
Port. 34 a gs ag 
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Actual ‘as Actual =e || Actual a5 Actual as 
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Sweden . | 1830 [162,954 |48°97 |169,810 [51°03 ||174,910 |48-99 |182,083 51°01 
1831 |165,835 |50°64 |161,622 |49°36 |171,163 [51°09 |163,830 /48-91 
1832 |170,224 |49°27 |175,279 |50°73 ||176,345 }49°67 |178,617 [50°33 
1833 |174,713 [49°69 |176,888 |50°31 |180,083 |49°95 |180,436 |50°05 
1834 |175,193 ]46°90 |198,346 [53-10 ||174,094 [45-76 |206,282 [54-24 
Norway . | 1829 | 17,827 | 4°08 |419,588 95°92 || 32,930 | 7°20 /424,277 92-80 
1830 | 9,257 | 2°13 |424,546 |97°87 | 25,807 | 5°51 /442,368 /94-59 
1831 | 17,622 | 3°94 /428,777 96°06 | 33,065 | 7°45 /410,405 92°55 
Dantzig . | 1829 | 77,393 |52°86 | 69,009 |47°14 | 80,799 |53°95 | 68,950 (46-05 
1830 | 92,968 |55°45 | 74,679 |44°55 | 90,672 [54°88 | 74,521 |45°12 
1831 | 61,555 161°69 | 38,224 /38°31 || 58,900 |60°68 | 38,165 39°32 
1835 | 61,237 |64°77 | 33,297 35°23 | 61,986 |65°19 | 33,093 34:81 
Russia . | 1826 | 84,886 {13°98 |522,190 [86°02 | oe a sie 

1827 |110,958 |11°68 |838,390 88:32 | 
1828 | 59,412 | 9°67 |554,696 90°33 
1829 | 62.528 | 8°55 |669,470 91°45 | 
1830 \124,110 |12°97 |832,626 |87°03 
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1831 |120,544 |13°51 |771,318 |86°49 at Be *; 3% 
1832 141,166 [15°51 |768,430 84:49 | .. a +. py 
1833 135,696 |18°68 590,612 81°32 i - Ae Re 
1834 120,554 |17°64 |562,846 82°36 = Be mn - 
1835 (142,634 {21°92 [507,860 |78°08 x 3 1% = 
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The following table, compiled from the returns made every year to 
Congress by the executive government, shows the progress of the 
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trade of the United States during the present century. 


Statement of the estimated Value of Foreign Merchandise Imported into the United States 
of America, and of American and Foreign Merchandise Exported from those States, im 
each Year during the present Century, converting Dollars into English money at the rate 


of Fifty Pence to the Dollar. 


Years 
ending 
30th of 

September. 


| 1844 


es eee 
The great difference observable between the value of the imports and 
that of the exports cannot fail to strike the least careful examiner. 


IMPORTS. 


£. 

23,200,731 
15,902,777 
13,462,313 
17,708,333 
25,125,000 
26,978,416 
28,869,765 
11,872,916 
12,375,000 
17,791,666 
11,125,000 
16,047,916 

4,584,375 

2,701,041 
17,308,349 
32,354,729 
20,574,661 
25,364,583 
18,155,552 
15,510,416 
13,038,592 
17,341,988 
16,162,347 
16,781,043 
20,070,849 
17,703,016 
16,559,180 
18,439,546 
15,519,276 
14,766,025 
21,498,140 
21,047,764 
22,524,648 
26,358,610 
31,228,279 
39,579,174 
29,372,753 
23,689,042 
33,769,202 
22,321,149 
26,655,453 
20,867,101 
18,596,020 
22,590,632 


EXPORTS, 
Produce, &c., of pier Total Exports. 
United States. Wonniriea 
£. £. ie 

9,890,250 95717,283 19,607,483 
7,647,539 7,453,119 15,100,658 
8,792,908 2,832,098 11,625,006 
8,639,057 7,548,248 16,187,305 
8,830,625 11,078,964 19,909,589 
8,594,526 12,559,006 21,153,552 
10,145,747 12,425,741 22,571,488 
1,965,322 2,707,794 4,673,116 
6,542,854 4,332,818 10,875,672 
8,826,390 5,081,519 13,907,909 
9,436,258 | 3,338,081 | 12,774,339 
6,256,689 1,769,817 8,026,506 
5,220,031 593,301 5,815,322 
1,412,973 30,243 1,443,216 
9,578,000 1,381,531 10,959,531 
13,496,228 3,570,532 17,066,760 
14,231,979 4,032,931 18,264,910 
15,386,341 4,047,227 19,433,568 
10,620,174 | 3,992,840 | 14,613,014 
10,767,425 3,768,339 14,535,764 
9,098,510 4,446,351 13,544,661 
10,390,433 4,642,957 15,033,390 
9,824,042 5,738,254 15,562,296 
10,551,979 5,278,575 15,830,554 
13,946,822 6,789,717 20,736,539 
11,053,273 5,112,419 16,165,692 
12,275,352 4,875,653 17,151,005 
10,556,181 4,498,953 15,055,134 
11,604,206 3,470,515 15,074,721 
12,387,923 2,997,391 15,385,314 
12,766,052 4,173,651 16,939,703 
13,153,639 5,008,223 18,161,862 
14,649,519 4,129,736 18,779,255 
16,880,033 4,856,835 21,736,868 
21,081,052 4,271,770 25,352,822 
22,274,308 4,530,491 26,804,799 
19,909,252 4,553,116 24,462,368 
20,007,046 2,594,331 22,601,377 
21,569,560 | 3,644,692 | 25,214,959 
23,728,257 | 3,789,648 | 27,517,905 
22,163,066 | 3,299,795 | 25,385,791 
19,368,750 2,441,986 21,810,736 
16,207,038 | 1,365,145 | 17,579,183 
20,773,995 2,392,680 | 23,166,675 
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arises, in some part, from the system adopted at the custom-houses of the 
United States, of valuing merchandise, both imported and exported, 
according te its actual worth at the time in the place where it is landed 
or shipped. It must be obvious, that under this plan, the value of imports 
must be greater than that of the exports, not only by the amount of the 
merchant’s profit, but also by the freight of such part at least as is con- 
veyed in ships of the United States. But besides this, it is well known 
that there is a tendency for foreign capital to find its way for investment 
to the United States, where it yields a higher rate of interest than can 
be realized in Europe ; and provided such operations are confined within 
moderate limits, and restricted to objects of a safe and profitable nature, 
they may be advantageous alike to both countries. It may well be 
doubted, however, whether the transactions of some of the years re- 
corded in the tables, have been confined within the wholesome limits 
here pointed out, and whether the balance of imports over exports was 
not applied to objects of a merely speculative character. That excess 
appears to have amounted in the three years 1834, 5, and 6, to 
23,271,570/., or, on the average, 7,757,190/. per annum. The trade 
with this kingdom alone in those three years exhibits an excess of im- 
ports over exports, to the amount of 6,847,940, or, on the average, 
2,282,646/. per annum; which, as it amounts to 20 per cent. upon the 
exports, is evidently greater than can be accounted for by the freight 
and profit together. 


ya 
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CHAPTER Xi: 


PRUSSIAN COMMERCIAL LEAGUE. 


i — hich it is composed—Motives which have led 
Declared Object of the League—States of w 5 
fA its ERD ih SR a Negociations—Jealousy of English Merchants and Manufac- 
turers—Effect of the League on the Manufactures of Saxony. 


THERE is, perhaps, no measure connected with our external commerce 
that has occasioned so much discussion in the present day as the Prusso- 
Bavarian League, which, under the name of the Zoll Verein, has united 
for the purposes of trade, many of the otherwise independent states 
of Germany. The arrangements for perfecting this union were in 
progress during many years, and it came into practical operation at 
the beginning of 1834. Previous to that time, the states of which the 
union is composed, did not allow of the introduction of merchandise 
across their respective frontiers without the payment of a duty ; and in 
some cases, where domestic industry was to be ‘‘ protected,” the impor- 
tation of many articles was prohibited. The principle of the Com- 
mercial League is to destroy all the frontier custom-houses between the 
leagued states ; to allow of the freest intercourse between the subjects 
of all the different states composing the union ; and thus to give to the 
inhabitants of each the fullest advantage to be derived from a commu- 
nity of interest, and from extending, in a most important degree, their 
markets for supply, and the field for the exercise of their industry. 
Duties on the introduction of merchandise from countries not comprised 
within the Union have, since the Ist of January, 1834, been collected 
at one uniform rate at custom-houses established on the exterior boun- 
daries of the frontier states; and a principle for dividing the amount 
of the duties thus collected has been adopted between the governments, 
without any consideration as to which is the country for whose imme- 
diate use the importations are intended, or to any circumstance other 
than the proportionate amount of population. 

The following table exhibits the names of the different States com- 
posing the league, the area of each, the number of its inhabitants, and 
the proportionate amount which each is entitled to receive out of the 
entire collections made in the custom-houses of the frontier states. 
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Areain | sen in ftp Matt Tatabheawts,| (Ge 
: ; ’ G ; ; ili- nhabitants | Cent: 
STAT ES OF THE CON- Gionachh English Number of | tary and | by which the proportions 
FEDERATION. cal Shtkne Square | Inhabitants. | Indepen- | Distribution of the 
Miles. Miles. dent of Revenue is} Joint 
Districts. | regulated. | Revenue. 


era y ee i 5,157°21] 109,126 | 13,800,126] 109,473 | 13,690,653] 54°56 
Bavaria. . . . «| 1,477:26] 31,259] 4,252,813] 1,695| 4,951,118| 16°94 
eM ci bs tas hie) Vows 7 1-68\n 5,740), 15895,668|) me 1,595,668] 6°36 
Wurtemburg . . .| 385°15/ 8,150] 1,631,779| .. 1,631,779] 6°50 
Electorate of Hesse. . | 182°10] 3,853 700,327] 59,653 640,674] 2°55 
Grand Duchy of Hesse . 179:25 3,793 769,691 ae 769,691 3°07 


PAT UnIn ode eee senes ee 233°49| 4,940 908,478} .. 908,478] 3:62 
Grand Duchy of Baden Q7T9D4i) GH; IUS) el, 282,185)) Vey 1,232,185] 4:91 
Duchy of Nassau . . 82°70 1,750 373,601 ate 373,601 1:49 


; 8,248°38) 174,535 | 25,264,668) 170,821 | 25,093,847] 100-00 
Free City of Frankfort . 4°33 92 60,000)... 60,000 a 


8,252°71] 174,627 | 25,324,668) 170,821] 25,153,847 


The districts comprehended in the above abstract, under the title of 
Thuringia, comprise :— 


Square 
German Miles. Popnlation. 
SaxcuVcininocrea seit thted Ghats (Mstiais Allie yieteeenipen! famect 1/2 146,324 
Sede) AMINO Ge oe ae Oe wOeeOl oF ce decom dq eit 117,921 
Saxe @oburcuGounay Glee +t nec Mere mrl Bs UOU6U 129,740 
Swarzburg Sonderehausen (Upper Lordship) . . + « « 16°90 23,750 
Swarzburg Rudolstadt (Upper Lordship) . . . . ~. . 19°10 50,332 
Principality of Reuss . . . 2. «© « « «© « « +» 27°94 99,626 
iWeinatieisenach §ill<iic EMtTA Tctile Ais <maismret NEP OOUSe 226,664 
gee age to Prussia (included in the area of pet 24 88,534 
Districts belonging to the Electorate of Hesse . . - .» ee 25,153 
District of Kaulsdorf, belonging to Bavaria . . . + + «. 434 


233°49 908,478 


On the supposition that the real and single object of this peaceful 
confederation is that which its promoters have put forth to the world, 
yiz., to simplify the fiscal arrangements of the countries by which it is 
adopted—there can hardly be formed two opinions in regard either to 
its wisdom or to the benign influence which it is calculated to have upon 
the minds and feelings of those who are brought within its operation. 
It seems, however, to be very generally believed and understood that 
the object thus avowed is not, so far at least as the chief mover in the 
plan is concerned, the only or the chief motive which has led to its 
adoption, but that political views, extending beyond the interests of the 
present day, and tending to the agerandizement of Prussia, have been 
the real incentives to the scheme. This belief is greatly confirmed 


* The per centage proportions for the division of the Reyenue were fixed before the 
city of Frankfort joined the league. The same proportions are still preserved, but Frank- 
fort’s share, calculated upon the same principle, is deducted previous to the apportionment 
between the other states of the Union. 
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by the facts, that, for a time at least, the revenue which Prussia draws 
as her share of the duties on importation would not be of as great 
amount as her previous receipts from the same source ; and that the 
unlimited-competition which is now afforded to the manufacturers of 
Saxony must act injuriously upon various branches of industry within 
the Prussian states, which it had previously been the policy of that go- 
vernment to encourage and protect. The obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from these circumstances is, that Prussia, in consenting to give 
up a considerable part of her revenue, and to forego the full advantages 
of branches of domestic industry to which she had previously looked as 
an element of strength, has the certainty of future indemnification to an 
extent beyond the amount of her present sacrifices ; and this indemni- 
fication can only be found in the extension of her political influence. 

It may be asked why, if this result be so certain and so obvious, the 
other states of which the Union is formed have been drawn in to consent 
to a scheme, which, although it brings some present profit, will, in the 
end, be productive of loss to them in the same proportion which Prussia 
will then realize of gain? It is not possible to go into an examination 
of the motives by which each of the states has individually been swayed 
to the course it has adopted, but there are two incentives common to 
the whole, which have, probably, more than all others, influenced their 
determination. With the exception of Prussia, all the members of the 
league would immediately enlarge the sphere of their commercial deal- 
ings in different proportions, varying from six-fold in the case of Ba- 
varia to almost seventy-fold in the case of Nassau, and more than four- 
hundred fold im that of the city of Frankfort. The degree of activity 
which this would give to the population in all their various relations, 
must needs occasion an accession of commercial prosperity which would 
ensure the popular favour to the alteration. This is one of the incen- 
tives, and perhaps the most powerful of the two. ‘Then the increase of 
revenue by which it would be attended, and still more the mode of the 
collection of that revenue, would render the executive governments in 
so far independent of their “states” or legislative chambers, and could 
not fail to recommend the system to the rulers at a time when the 
temper of the mass rendered the absence of collision upon such a subject 
peculiarly desirable. We may add to these reasons, the effect that 
had been produced upon the public mind throughout the smaller states 
by popular writers, who, in pointing out the unity which the league 
was to impart to Germany, had flattered the pride of the people by 
their descriptions of the power and influence which would thence be 
given to them among the nations of Europe. 

It has been mentioned, that the arrangements for establishing the 
Zoll Verein were in progress during several years. Conferences upon 
this subject were held in Darmstadt as early as 1820, between the 
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agents of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, Nassau, Saxony, and some 
other less important states; and these conferences were renewed from 
time to time, but were finally broken off in April 1823. Four years 
afterwards, a treaty was concluded between Wurtemburg and Bavaria, 
the same in principle as that subsequently formed between Prussia and 
the States, which comprise the existing Union. Next followed the treaty 
of Prussia with Hesse, in February, 1828; and in the following Sep- 
tember, while the former country was endeavouring to make terms with 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria, and to induce them to adopt her tariff—points 
in which she succeeded—a third association, under the name of the Mittel 
Verein, or middle association, was formed at Cassel between Saxony, 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Brunswick, Hamburg, Weimar, the towns of 
Irankfort and Bremen, and some of the Minor German states. The 
first and leading conditions of this association will serve to mark the 
feeling of jealousy with which the designs of the parties to the other two 
leagues were viewed. It provided that, during six years, none of the 
contracting parties should relinquish their commercial alliance, nor treat 
with either the Bavarian or the Prussian league. Prussia soon found 
means, however, to detach some of its members from the Mittel Verein, 
and although the remaining members entered into a new treaty in 1829, 
by which they bound themselves to continue in alliance until 1840, 
some of its more important branches fell off from it, and the Mittel 
Verein was dissolved. The negociations by which these results were 
produced occupied some years in their discussion ; and it was not until 
the Ist of January, 1834, as already stated, that the Zoll Verein took 
the consistent form which it has since maintained. 

Many of the independent states in the north of Germany have hitherto 
withstood the temptation offered by Prussia, to bring them within the 
league ; among these are Hanover, Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Oldenburg, and the free towns of Hamburg and Bremen. 

The tariff of Prussia was more unfavourable to the admission of 
English goods than that of the other states with whom she has made this 
league ; for which reason its progress was watched with considerable 
jealousy by the merchants and manufacturers of this country, who feared, 
with great apparent reason, that their trade would suffer in every case 
where additional rates of duty were imposed. From the manner in 
which the trade accounts are kept at our custom-houses, it is not pos- 
sible to enter upon any minute examination of this question, because 
they afford us no means for separating the trade carried on with the 
countries that form the league from that maintained with other parts of 
Germany. If we include, as we therefore must do, the shipments of 
British produce and manufactures made to all Germany, in each of the 
eighteen years from 1827 to 1844, it will be seen that their average 
annual value has been 5,194,296/., while their average annual value 
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in the seven years that preceded the commencement of the league on 
the Ist January, 1834, was only 4,624,192¢. 


Years, £. Years. £. Years. Eat 

1827 4,828,956 1833 4,499,727 1839 5,322,021 
1828 4,573,249 1834 4,683,589 1840 5,627,844 
1829 4,662,566 1835 4,791,239 1841 6,017,854 
1830 4,641,528 1836 4,624,451 1842 6,579,351 
1831 3,835,768 1837 5,029,552 1843 6,651,042 
1832 Boe 000 1838 5, 144,123 1844 6,656,912 


These figures do not afford any ground for complaint on the part 
of this country, and it is probable that the full effects of the Union 
in discouraging the importation of foreign manufactured goods, if any 
such effect were to be apprehended, must by this time have been expe- 
rienced. 

The cotton manufacture of Saxony has already become of twice the 
extent that it had reached before the Union, while the linen and 
woollen manufactures of that country have not experienced any in- 
crease. The reason for this difference is, that the persons engaged in 
the latter, which are more ancient branches of industry in Saxony, are 
so far “ protected,” that it is necessary to serve a regular apprentice- 
ship, and to obtain admission into the guilds or corporations established 
in the manufacturing towns, before any man is allowed to carry on the 
business ; while the recently-established cotton manufacture is without 
restriction or regulation of any kind, so that any person who can pur- 
chase or hire a loom is at liberty to become a cotton weaver. 

The manufactures are encouraged by the miserably low rate of wages 
in Saxony. It is stated on the best authority, that in October, 1837, 
‘‘a man employed in his loom, working very diligently from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, from five o’clock in the morning until 
dusk, and even at times with a lamp, his wife assisting him in finishing 
and taking him the work, could not possibly earn more than 20 groschen 
(2s. 6d. sterlmg) per week, and that another man, who had three chil- 
dren aged 12 years and upwards, all working at the loom as well as 
himself, with his wife employed doing up the work, could not earn in 
the whole more than one dollar eight groschen (5s. 4d.) weekly.” 

The wretched manner in which the poorer classes in that country 
subsist may be inferred from the fact exhibited by official statistical re- 
turns, that the annual consumption of meat in the principal manufactur- 
ing districts, including the town of Chemnitz, does not average more 
than twenty-eight pounds for each individual of the population, and that 
at least one-half of this quantity consists of pork. If this provision were 
equally divided among the entire number of inhabitants, it would 
amount to scarcely more than half a pound weekly for each individual ; 
but as the actual distribution is of course very different from this, it is 
probable there are many among the labouring artisans who rarely, if 
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ever, taste animal food. The quantity of cotton hosiery made in Saxony 
has increased immensely of late, and from its cheapness has not only 
secured the monopoly of the markets afforded throughout the Union, but 
has also been shipped largely to the United States, to the exclusion so 
far of the goods made at Nottingham. It may be stated, on the respect- 
able authority already quoted, that cotton gloves are furnished by the 
Saxon manufacturers as low as six groschen or 9d. sterling per dozen 
pairs ; stockings, at one dollar or 3s. per dozen pairs ; and nightcaps, 
at eight groschen or 1s. per dozen. Stout cotton caps, which are worn 
by the carmen and common people in that part of Germany, having 
stripes in six different colours upon a black ground, cost 12 groschen 
per dozen, or 13d. sterling each. 

These low prices are not the result of the same cause which has 
gradually reduced the cost of production in this country. Hitherto the 
machinery used in Saxony has been of the commonest sort, so that the 
cheapness of the manufactured goods has been owing to the low rate of 
wages, a rate which compels the artisans to labour long and diligently 
in order to ensure for their families the scantiest supply of the most 
common of the necessaries of life. The capital of the English manufac- 
turer, which empowers him to employ the most perfect machinery, joined 
to his greater experience, have hitherto enabled him to compete suc- 
cessfully in most branches of skilled labour, but these are advantages 
which cannot be long retained in competition with greatly reduced 
wages. The profits which the Saxon manufacturers are thence enabled 
to realize, will speedily lead to the mtroduction of improvements that 
will place our dearer processes at a still greater disadvantage ; and as 
it is anything but desirable that we should retain our present relative 
position through the increasing hardships of our operative weavers, there 
appears to be but one course open to us in order to avert the evil—that 
of still further liberalizing our commercial system, and especially of 
lessening the cost of the prime necessaries of life, by abolishing all re- 
strictions upon the importation of food. 

The want of capital, which has hitherto been the chief obstacle to the 
still greater extension of the cotton manufacture in Saxony, would in 
time be remedied by the successful operation of the existing establish- 
ments; but the manufacturers in that country, unwilling to wait for so 
eradual a development of their resources, have had recourse to the ex- 
pedient of establishing joint-stock companies. ‘T he total capital of as- 
sociations of this character that have been formed, and which have pro- 
ceeded to the accomplishment of their various objects, amounted in 
October, 1837, to nearly thirteen millions of dollars, about two millions 
sterling, a large sum for that country, and the greater part of which is 
furnished by the bankers and other capitalists of Leipzig. 
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CHAPTER NI. 
CURRENCY. 


Bullion Committee of 1810—Reasons suggested for Disagreement on the subject of Car 
reney between the “ Economists,” and the “Practical Men “—High Prices of Gold, 
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No subject of public and general interest has, during the last thirty 
years, been more frequently or earnestly debated and examined in this 
country, than that which relates to our system, or rather our practice— 
for it can hardly be said that we have pursued any steady system—as 
regards currency and the operations of banking. Since the appoint- 
ment, in 1810, of the committee ef the House of Commons, which has 
been so celebrated as The Bullion Commitiee, this subject has repeatedly 
forced itself upon the attention of the mercantile part of the public and 
of the government, and at each recurring period when the distress 
attendant upon the derangement of money operations has been expe- 
rienced, the whole subject has been submitted to so much examination, 
and has occasioned such keen controversy between public economists 
on the one hand, and what are called practical men on the other hand, 
that it is surprising we have not long since arrived at conclusions 
respecting it which can be recognized as correct by all parties, and 
which would lead to the adoption of principles and practice by means of 
which the ruinous alternations now constantly recurring would be ren- 
dered impossible. The subject is certainly involved in difficulty, but 
not, assuredly, to such a degree as should render its solution impossible. 
Why then, it will be asked, is the public to this moment in so much 
doubt and perplexity concerning it, and why are our commercial men 
so ill-informed upon the subject as to be continually liable to mistake 
appearances which, if understood aright, should guide them as to the 
propriety of extending or contracting their undertakings? Where so 
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many and such high authorities are found to disagree, it might perhaps 
be considered bold to offer an opinion as to which of the parties in the 
controversy is right. It may be thought still more presumptuous to 
hazard the suggestion that both may be in some degree wrong, and to 
remark that our “practical men” have erred because they reasoned 
from partial and insufficient premises, and sought for the solution of a 
general question in the particular circumstances that passed under their 
own limited observation ; while the theorists, or, as it has become the 
fashion to call them, the “ bullionists,” have erred because they have 
made little or no allowance for disturbing influences, the operation of 
which has been palpable to every man actually engaged in commercial 
pursuits. By this means the “ practical men” have been confirmed in 
their total disbelief of the doctrines put forth by the ‘ bullionists,” and 
these, on the other hand, seeing that what they hold to be the most 
incontrovertible truths are set at nought by their opponents, may have 
been rendered unwilling to enter anew upon their inquiries, with the 
view of determining the modes and degrees in which their abstract 
principles are liable to disturbance through the circumstances insisted 
on—perhaps too urgently——by their opponents. It would be out of 
place in this work, if even the author were competent to the task, to 
attempt to settle this much controverted question; the foregoing re- 
marks seem necessary, however, in order to account in some degree for 
the fact, that on a point which involves such important consequences, 
and where, for want of its being settled, commercial communities have 
been periodically visited with wide-spreading ruin, so little advance has 
hitherto been made towards reducing the subject of currency to scientific 
rules and principles. On each occasion, when the money-market has 
been subjected to one of these paroxysms, clever men have put them- 
selves forward to explain the causes, and to point out how the evil may 
in future be avoided; and to those who will be at the pains to examine 
the arguments and assertions used on both sides of the controversy, it 
must be curious to observe how complete an identity of opinion and 
almost of expression there is between the writers who have advocated 
the same side of the question at different periods, so that the pamphlets 
put forth in 1811 or in 1826 would be found to embody all the principal 
arguments, and to have reference to the same set of circumstances, as 
formed the staple of the pamphlets written in 1837. This affords, at 
least, prima facie evidence that the subject has been exhausted as far 
as reasoning is applicable, and that our want of agreement in regard to 
it may be the effect of prejudice, which withholds either party from 
giving due weight to the facts and arguments adduced by its opponents. 

The measure adopted in 1797 of restricting the Bank of England 
from paying its notes in specie, while it continued in operation, placed 
the currency of this country under circumstances wholly dissimilar to 
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those that have attended it either before or since. The peculiar opera- 
tion of these circumstances was besides considerably exaggerated by 
the events of the war, and by the peculiar character given to that war 
during the seven years that preceded the peace of Paris. For these 
reasons, it is difficult to make the condition of the currency, as marked 
by the price of gold and the rate of the foreign exchanges at that time, 
the sole test of the soundness of the practice pursued by those who 
managed and controlled the issue of our paper currency. During the 
greater part of the period alluded to, more obstacles were opposed to the 
prosecution of our foreign trade than were ever at any other time put im 
action. Our goods were excluded from almost every port on the continent 
of Europe, and the difficulties that attended the importation of goods 
abroad were such as materially to enhance the cost of nearly every 
article brought here for consumption. At the same time, the demand 
for some kinds of foreign productions was increased by the purchases of 
warlike stores on the part of government, and which purchases were 
necessarily made without reference to prices. As an instance of this, 
hemp may be mentioned. In 1793, just before the breaking out of the 
war, the price had been 227. per ton: it advanced progressively between 
that time and the peace of Amiens to 86/. per ton, but in 1802 fell to 
32/. per ton. On the renewal of hostilities the price again advanced, 
and in 1808 and 1809 reached 118/. per ton. In 1815, after the second 
overthrow of Napoleon, the price fell to 34/., and has since gone con- 
siderably below that rate. On the other hand, all those descriptions of 
goods which were produced by us, or which necessarily came here from 
our colonies or elsewhere, in quantities beyond our own wants, were 
greatly depressed in price. At the same time, the prices on the con- 
tinent of the goods so abundant, and so depressed in our markets, were 
exorbitantly high. Gold and silver were the only articles of merchan- 
dise which could be safely taken in exchange for the goods of which we 
were purchasers from the continent, and the vessels in which those were 
brought returned from our ports in ballast, while the prices of 
colonial produce and British manufactured goods were such in the re- 
spective markets as would have rendered their introduction into econti- 
nental ports profitable to a most exaggerated degree. These cireum- 
stances, acting in conjunction with the reasonable, perhaps unavoidable, 
tendency of the Bank Restriction Act, under which the directors of 
that establishment were relieved from the dangers that would otherwise 
have attended any departure from prudence in the management of its 
issues, caused such an enhancement of the prices of the precious metals, 
when measured by the paper currency, as forced all our metallic money 
out of circulation. In times of war, when armies are to be kept in 
motion, gold especially is greatly in requisition. The difference in 
value of Bank of England notes and gold, estimated at the Mint price 
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during the years from 1803 to 1808, was no more than 2/. 13s, 2d. per 
cent. In the seven following years, that excess in value of gold was 
raised in the following degrees :— 


Years. Lense ds Wearss ae) ELD gad: 

1809 14 7 7, per cent. 1813 29 4 1 per cent. 
1810 7 8 » 1814 as 7 of 
1811 40) Ph > 1815 13°°9' 6 * 
1812 25 16 8 33 


The fall in the price of gold which occurred in 1814 was brought 
about by a reversal of the circumstances that have been explained 
above. Trade again flowed through its natural channels ; we found 
anxious customers for goods with which our warehouses had been over- 
loaded ; prices which for those goods had been ruinously depressed, 
rose greatly and rapidly; our exports became suddenly so much 
greater than our imports, that gold flowed back into this country with 
greater rapidity than it had previously left us; and if at this time the 
currency had been managed with the smallest approach to prudence 
and ability, the prices of gold and bank-notes might have been brought 
into agreement without producing any of those commercial disasters 
which have usually attended such an adjustment. The calculations 
just given are founded upon the prices of gold in the month of August 
in each year. In December, 1814, the influx of gold had brought 
down its price to 4/. 6s. 6d. per ounce, or 9/. 19s. 5d. per cent. above 
the Mint price, although the issues of the Bank of England had been 
increased from 23,844,050/, the amount in circulation at the end of 
1813, when gold was 5/. 10s. per ounce, or 29/. 4s. 1d. per cent. above 
the Mint price, to 28,232,730/. Is it possible to doubt, with these 
ficures before us, that if the directors of the Bank had contented them- 
selves with maintaining their circulation even at the high level of 
December, 1813, the price of the precious metals would have fallen to 
the level of our Mint price, and that the gold and silver that had flowed 
into our coffers would have remained in circulation without our being 
called upon to undergo the difficulties and losses which accompanied 
the resumption of specie payments when that measure could be no 
longer deferred ? 

A different course was followed. The government, having large 
financial operations to make in winding up the accounts of the war, 
thought it most profitable to effect those operations in a redundant 
paper currency 3 the Bank Restriction Act was renewed from time to 
time to the great profit of that establishment, but to the manifest disad- 
vantage of all other classes ; an opportunity, the best that could Dos- 
sibly have been hoped for whereby to extricate ourselves from a false 
and dangerous position, was allowed to escape unimproved, and the 
gold which had sought our shores was again driven away by a 
redundant inconvertible paper currency. The conduct of the Bank 
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of England in those days exhibited a most lamentable want of intelli- 
gence. Being aware of the approach of the time at which the restric- 
tion which had been so profitable must cease, the directors of that 
establishment made a large provision of bullion, which, as it could not 
be demanded in payment for their notes, remained in their coffers unin- 
fluenced by the rate of foreign exchanges, or the market price of gold. 
Had this provision been accompanied by a corresponding diminution of 
their issues, the directors might safely have pursued the course which 
they afterwards unsuccessfully adopted in anticipation of the termina- 
tion of their Restriction Act ; but no such prudence was allowed to in- 
fluence their conduct, and when in April and September, 1817, notices 
were given to pay off in specie, first the notes in circulation dated prior 
to 1816, and afterwards those issued before 1817, the amount of the 
circulation was unusually large, and the price of gold fully 3 per cent. 
above that of bank-notes. Under these circumstances, the gold was 
withdrawn from the Bank coffers, so that in August, 1819, they were 
nearly exhausted, and it was necessary to hurry through Parliament an 
Act restricting the.directors from acting any further in conformity with 
the notices they had given. 

In the same year (1819), the Act, commonly known as Mr. Peel’s 
Act, was passed, which provided for the gradual resumption of specie 
payments. Under the provisions of this law, the Bank restriction was 
continued until February, 1820, from which time till October in the 
same year, the public was entitled to demand payment of notes in 
bullion at the rate of 47. 1s. per ounce. From October, 1820, to May, 
1821, payment might be demanded in bullion at the rate of 3/. 19s. 6d. 
per ounce; from May, 1821, to May, 1823, bullion might be de- 
manded at the Mint price of 3/. 17s. 103d. per ounce ; and from the 
last-mentioned date, the current gold coin of the realm might. be 
demanded. The provisions of this Act, as regarded the periods 
named, were anticipated, and on the lst of May, 1821, the Bank had 
placed itself in the position to meet all of its outstanding engagements 
that should be demanded in specie. 

Perhaps there never was in the whole history of legislature in this 
country any measure of internal policy which has occasioned such warm 
and long-continued controversy as this Act for the resumption of specie 
payments. Although more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since it came into full operation, the measure is still assailed with 
virulence by many who attribute to it every cloud which during all that 
time has obscured the commercial horizon, and hitherto scarcely any 
session has been suffered to pass without some attempt having been 
made to induce the legislature to consent to its repeal. Mr. Peel’s 
Bill in reality did nothing more than establish certain steps or grada- 
tions through which we should pass in order to arrive at that which 
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had always been contemplated and declared to be the settled purpose 
of the legislature, and at what in fact would have become law by the 
simple efflux of the time fixed for the purpose in the Bank Restriction 
Acts. 

The most fitting and best time for recurring to a legitimate and 
wholesome condition of the currency was, as we have seen, suffered to 
go by unimproved, but it is not therefore to be contended that our 
medium of exchange was for ever after to be inconvertible into that which 
it professed to represent; this is a proposition which no one who is enti- 
tled to be heard with attention upon this subject ever ventured to put 
forth. It has always been acknowledged, on all hands, that at some 
period or other it would be proper to employ a metallic currency, or 
that which is equivalent to it, paper convertible into coin or bullion, at 
the pleasure of the holder. The question of the return to cash pay- 
ments was always considered to be one of time. Whether, now that 
the remedy has been applied, and that, choosing to attribute to its 
operation, every sinister effect that has since attended our commercial 
progress, the advocates who would have continued the restriction, are 
disposed to adopt the use of inconvertible paper as a permanent mea- 
sure, is what few among those advocates would be willing to avow, 
although it is difficult upon any other ground to reconcile their subse- 
quent proceedings with common sense. Why this, the richest country 
in the world, should be unable to effect that simplicity, in regard to its 
currency, which is found to be of easy attainment by the poorest states, 
is an enigma very difficult of solution. Nothing is more common than 
to hear it asserted by the advocates for an inconvertible currency, that 
if the statesmen and economists, by whom the return to cash payments 
was advocated in 1819, could have foreseen the consequences which 
are attributed—whether justly or not, is the question—to that measure, 
they would have forborne to give to it the sanction of their approval. 
In particular, Mr. David Ricardo has been repeatedly held up as 
having recanted the opinion expressed by him, that the fall in prices to 
be brought about by returning to a metallic standard would be no more 
than the difference between the market and the Mint prices of gold, 
which at the passing of Mr. Peel’s Bill did not exceed 4 per cent. 
There is, in truth, no warrant whatever for this assertion, which, like 
many other figments, has been repeated until it has acquired the 
authority of truth. Mr. Ricardo never did assert, and never could have 
asserted, that when we should return to specie payments, prices would 
never fall more than 4 per cent. below their level at the time the bill 
was under discussion. It would have been as reasonable to affirm, that 
if, instead of returning to the old standard price of gold, 3/. 17s. 103d. 
per ounce, the legislature had fixed the standard at the actual market 
price of the time, no fluctuation in prices would ever have occurred in 
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future. Between June, 1833, and August, 1836, there was a progres- 
sive rise in the market value of goods, amounting, in the whole, to 35 
per cent., and during all that time we were acting with a currency 
based upon gold at the same standard. Will it be contended that if 
during the same period our currency had consisted of inconvertible 
paper promises, a like fluctuation in prices would have been impossible ? 
Is it not, on the contrary, probable that the fluctuation would have been 
much more violent? It is precisely when prices are low that the 
advocates of extended issues of paper money are the most clamorous, 
their single object being to enhance the nominal value of their goods. 
They do not, or will not see, that it is only during the period in which 
the advance is going forward they can experience the advantages which 
they anticipate. When the rise shall have fully taken place, and prices 
shall have adjusted themselves, there will no longer be any benefit ; 
but, on the other hand, there will be considerable and constant danger 
of a fall, which may be occasioned by various circumstances that would 
be inoperative under a different condition of things. In truth there is 
no safety from commercial disasters, in other words, there can be no 
permanent prosperity for the trading and producing classes, but in low 
and moderate, and therefore, steady prices. 

It is generally held that the commercial crisis or “ panic,’’ as it 
is usually called, which occurred towards the end of 1825, was brought 
on by the conjoint operations of the Government and the Bank of Eng- 
land. It was the object of the Government, when peace was fully 
established, to make money abundant, and consequently cheap, in order 
to carry through various arrangements whereby the permanent charge 
upon the public income might be lessened. By the means adopted to 
this end, the market rate of interest was so far reduced at the beginning 
of 1822, that the 5 per cent. Annuities were raised to 6 or 8 per cent. 
above par, under which circumstances more than 140,000,000Z. of that 
stock was conyerted into an annuity at 4 per cent., on terms by which the 
annual charge to the public was reduced by 1,122,000/. In 1824 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was enabled to effect a further saving of 
380,000/. per annum, by the conversion of 76,000,000/. of 4 per cent. 
into 34 per cent. Annuities. 

If the fall in the rate of interest by which the Minister was enabled 
to effect those operations had occurred through ‘natural causes, there 
could be no question as to the propriety of the step, but brought about 
as they were by means of the unnatural and forced extension of bank 
issues, it Is hardly to be doubted that the mischief resulting from that 
extension has been productive of more loss to various ela of the 
community than can have been compensated to the nation at large by 
the saving. With a reckless disregard of consequences to a degree 
which can be attributed only to want of knowledge, the Directors 
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of the Bank of England forced their paper into circulation, by proffer- 
ing facilities to all classes of the community. Money was lent upon the 
mortgage of land and upon the deposit of stock, in addition to liberal 
advances to commercial men, through the more legitimate channels of 
issue ; and the directors, at the same time, permanently crippled their 
means of controlling the currency by investing a large proportion of 
their issues in the purchase of an annuity for a term of years, known as 
the Dead Weight Annuity, an investment which must always be least 
marketable at those periods when it would be most desirable that the 
Bank should have all its resources at command. By these means 
speculation was excited, the business transactions of the country were 
multiplied unnaturally, and by the general rise of prices thus occa- 
sioned, our markets became overstocked with foreign produce, while 
the export trade was checked ; the quantity of mercantile paper thrown 
into circulation aggravated the evil. 

Between the beginning of 1822, and the month of April, 1825, the 
Bank had increased its circulation to the extent of four millions. At 
the latter date it was possessed of bullion and coin to the value of ten 
millions, but, from that period to the following November, the drain 
upon its coffers was so rapid that no more than 1,300,000Z. of that 
amount remained. Alarmed at this unequivocal indication, the direc- 
tors suddenly diminished the circulation to the extent of 3,500,000. : 
a general feeling of distrust then took place of the undue confidence, 
which had previously pervaded the whole country ; the notes of country 
bankers were returned upon them to such a degree that great numbers 
failed ; a run upon several London bankers was followed by the stop- 
page of some of those establishments ; commercial distress of the most 
frightful description ensued ; and such was the want of confidence, that 
the wealthiest merchants were driven to make heavy sacrifices of pro- 
perty in order to provide for their immediate engagements. To use 
the memorable expression of Mr. Huskisson, ‘the country was within 
twenty-four hours of a state of barter.” In this state of things there was 
no longer any evil to be apprehended from increasing the paper circu- 
lation, and the Bank Directors came forward with promptitude and 
liberality to the assistance of the trading classes, by lending money 
upon almost every description of property that could be offered, and by 
discounting bills without adhering to those rules by which they have 
ordinarily been guided in conducting this part of their business. Be- 
tween the 8rd of November and the 29th of December, the amount of 
mercantile bills under discount at the Bank of England was increased 
from four millions to fifteen millions ; the number of bills discounted on 
one particular day having been four thousand two hundred. The efforts 
thus made were assisted by a circumstance purely accidental. A box 
containing one-pound notes which had been overlooked at ne time when 
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the Bank called in all its notes under five pounds, was discovered at, 
the lucky moment, aud in the opinion of Mr. Harman, one of the direc- 
tors, the timely issue of these notes “worked wonders—it saved the 
credit of the country.’ On the 3rd of December, 1825, the amount 
of Bank of England notes in circulation had been only 17,477,0002. ; 
but on the 31st of that month was increased, by the means here men~- 
tioned, to 25,700,000/. This great increase was rendered necessary 
in order to replace the notes of country bankers that had been sud- 
denly withdrawn from circulation, and to counteract the tendency to 
hoarding always indulged by the timid in periods of embarrassment ; 1% 
was consequently not followed by any undue rise of prices, which had 
been suddenly thrown down in the previous convulsion ; the foreign ex- 
changes again turned in our favour, and the gold which, by the previous 
mismanagement had been forced abroad, again came back. ‘The value 
of coin and bullion in the Bank in the last weeks of February, May, 
August, and November, 1825, respectively, was, 2,8300,000/., 4,800,000Z., 


6,600,0002, and 8,900,000. ; in the February following it amounted . 


to 10,000,0002 The notes of the Bank in circulation in the same 
weeks amounted to— 


{Se 1826 
24,900,000 . . February. 
21,900,000 . . May. 
21,300,000 . . August. 
19,900,000 . . November. 


At the close of 1826 the currency was therefore once more restored to 
an appearance of soundness. 

At the time of its occurrence, this commercial crisis was attributed 
by many persons to the increase of paper money, put into circulation 
by the country banks; and in the parliamentary inquiries that fol- 
lowed, the principal object aimed at was the regulation of private banks 
of issue. The establishment by the Bank of England of branches in 
different parts of England, was suggested and recommended to that esta- 
lishment by Lord Liverpool, then at the head of the Government, as a 
means of controlling the issues of private bankers, and in part also of 
substituting a more secure description of paper for that which circulated 
throughout the country. The principal aim of Parliament and the 
Government, on that oceasion, was not so much the regulation of the cur- 
rency, by means which would prevent the recurrence of the evils resulting 
from over issues, as it was to provide for the ultimate security of the 
holders of notes. They committed the mistake too commonly made of 
confounding currency with solvency, and of imagining that if the issuers 
of notes had sufficient capital to meet, at some time or other, the whole 
of their engagements, no other evil was to be apprehended. 

At the same time, provision was made by Parliament for the esta- 
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blishing of joint-stock banks, which should be banks of issue ; but this 
being considered an invasion of the privileges of the Bank of England 
—in favour of which establishment no other bank having more than six 
partners was thought to be entitled legally to issue notes—a com- 
promise was made with that establishment, and joint-stock banks of 
issue were not permitted to carry on their business nearer to London 
than sixty-five miles. 

If the views of the legislature had been directed to produce a system 
by means of which a perfect control over the currency would be secured, 
a more unlikely method of attaining that object than the establishment 
of jomt-stock banks could hardly be imagined. By their constitution, 
these establishments would naturally stand high in the public estima- 
tion. With large paid-up capitals and a numerous list of partners, the 
more ostensible of whom were usually men of property and considera- 
tion, while all were answerable for the debts of the company to the full 
amount of their fortunes, the public would take their paper with per- 
fect confidence, and as considerable local influence would be always 
exerted in their favour, the case must be extreme indeed which would 
bring on a run against them. In fact, the greater the degree of repu- 
tation and credit such banks enjoy, the greater is the danger of their 
contributing to unsettle the currency. It has been shown by Colonel 
Torrens,* that except these banks act in concert with the Bank of 
England, their infiuence could never be severely felt, for otherwise any 
over-issues on their part would speedily be returned upon them ; but 
this would not be the case when the issues of the Bank of England 
should also be in excess, so that their mismanagement would be felt 
only when it would act in aggravation of the mischief caused by the 
great regulator of the currency. O 

At the time when encouragement was given to the formation of joint- 
stock banks, Parliament took measures for withdrawing from circulation 
all notes of a lower denomination than 5/.; the granting of stamps for 
smaller notes was immediately stopped, and from the 5th of April, 1829, 
it was declared illegal for any banker to issue such. The policy of this 
measure met at the time with general concurrence, and although it has 
since been clamorously impugned, both in and out of Parliament, the 
number of those who question its propriety has always been small. 

In what has been here said, concerning the establishing of joint-stock 
banks as substitutes for other banks of issue, which could offer less satis- 
factory security for the amount of their engagements, it is by no means 
intended to question that they present, in that respect, great advantages 
to the public. But it may well be doubted, whether those advantages 
are in all respects such as were in contemplation at the time of their 
formation. Some of the numerous joint-stock banks, established since 
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1826, are not new establishments, but extensions of private banks pre- 
viously in operation ; others of them do not issue their own notes, but 
circulate the notes of the Bank of England, under an agreement with 
that corporation, which gives to them certain facilities in the way of 
discounts. This is a fact well known, and one which has been stated 
in evidence before parliamentary committees; but it is not so well 
known that, in making these arrangements, the Bank of England does 
not merely give permission to the other parties to send bills for discount 
up to a certain sum, but stipulates that the sum so required shall always 
reach at least to that amount; providing thus for the extension of the 
issue of its own paper, whatever may be the wants of the commercial 
world or the rates of the foreign exchanges. It is not with a very good 
grace that the Bank Directors, while thus acting, complain of the ex- 
cessive issues of other joint-stock associations, their rivals in the country 
districts. There is no doubt that a competition of this kind is likely to 
have an injurious effect, and that the spirit of competition renders all 
parties less prudent than they might otherwise be in acting upon those in- 
dications which should govern the amount of the circulation. In the event 
of that circulation proving redundant, the adoption of a prudent course 
by one or more establishments, in contracting their issues, might only 
offer inducements to others to endeavour to turn that course to their own 
peculiar advantage, by filling up the void that would be thus occasioned. 
The advantage to the country of confining to one establishment the 
power of issuing paper-money has of late years been very strongly in- 
sisted on by a principal advocate and apologist of the Bank of England. 
In his zeal for the interests of the establishment with which he is con- 
nected, that gentleman has not allowed himself to express a doubt as to 
the body which shall be intrusted with so important a function. The 
one bank of issue in his estimation is, without doubt, to be the joint- 
stock association with which he is connected. There is, however, a 
third alternative, which has been ably advocated by the late Mr. 
Ricardo,* and more recently by Mr. Clay,t Colonel Torrens,{ and Mr. 
S. Ricardo,§$—that of the establishment of a National Bank, “ under 
the management of competent functionaries, qualified by the possession, 
not of Bank Stock, but of economical science ; appointed, not by the 
holders of Bank Stock, but by the Government ; responsible, not to 
their co-proprietors, but to Parliament; and having for their first object 
riscur for the Establishment of a National Bank, by the late David Ricardo, Esq., M.P., 


+ Speech, on moving for a Committee on Joint-Stock Banks, with Reflections, &c., by 
W. Clay, Esq., M.P., 1836. 


{ Letter to Lord Melbourne, on the recent Derangement in the Money Market, and on 
Bank Reform, by R. Torrens, Esq., 1837. 


§ A National Bank the Remedy for the Evils attendant upon our present system of Paper 
Currency, by Samson Ricardo, Esq., 1838. 
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and primary duty the protection not of their own corporate property, 
but of the general interest of the nation.” * 

It is not necessary to enlarge, in these pages, upon the advantages 
that might be derived by the country from the adoption of the proposal 
here mentioned. Those persons who are alive to the importance of the 
subject will not satisfy themselves with any second-hand arguments, but 
will of course refer to works in which the establishment of a National 
Bank is advocated by men whose thorough acquaintance with the subject 
in all its bearings must be universally acknowledged. It may be proper, 
however, to guard against misconception, as to the meaning attached to 
the title of National Bank. It is not meant under this name to advo- 
cate the establishment of a bank which shall be subject to the control of 
the minister of the day, which, on the credit of the country, shall issue 
notes ad libitum to meet the wants or wishes of the Government, or 
whose paper shall be inconvertible, at the pleasure of the holder, into 
that which it professes to represent ; but a bank, the managers of which 
although appoimted by the Government, shall not be removable except 
by a vote of Parliament, upon proof of maladministration ; who shall be 
obliged to buy or to sell bullion at certain fixed prices, which, while 
they would yield a small profit to the establishment, shall not hold out 
any inducement to speculative sales or purchases ; and who shall be of 
ability to observe and to understand the symptoms of any approaching 
derangement in the currency, and to apply the necessary remedies. 
All experience has shown the mischief that results from the operation of 
banks of issue in connexion with executive governments ; and the bank- 
ing annals of our own country afford abundant proofs that no amount 
of ability employed in conducting the operations of a great joint-stock 
association, will preserve the country from mismanagement, where there 
is any private interest or conflicting duty which tempts its managers to 
originate or to tolerate, and, it may be, to aggravate the mischief. 

The shock given to mercantile credit, and the losses encountered by 
commercial men, in 1825, were of a nature and to an extent not likely 
to be immediately forgotten. The lesson of prudence which they taught 
was enforced by the withdrawal of small notes from circulation, and for 
a considerable time speculation—at least in any extensive degree—was 
unseen. But it is the common effect of long-continued security to beget 
imprudence. The years which followed the panic of 1825 were marked, 
as we have seen, by a progressive extension of our chief branches of in- 
dustry ; the operations of trade and manufactures were, with some fluc- 
tuations, accompanied by a degree of general prosperity which naturally 
engendered the desire for increasing them, and this desire being met, 
in the middle of 1838, by some relaxation in the currency, prices began 
to rise. The circulation of the Bank of England, which throughout 

* Torrens’ Letter; 2nd Edition, page 64. 
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1832 had been, on the average, 18,139,000/, was increased to 
19.060,0007, in the first half of 1833, and to 19,201,000/. in the second 
half of that year ; and this increase, taken in conjunction with the pre- 
sumed extension of issues on the part of joint-stock and private bankers 
an extension which was rendered practicable only through the greater 
circulation of Bank of England notes—was quite sufficient to give that 
stimulus to commercial dealings which has been mentioned. 

It is a point that has given rise to much controversy, whether under 
the régime of a circulating medium, convertible at pleasure into gold, 
any issues of paper can be made and kept out to an excess that will tend 
to raise the general prices of goods. Nor is the point at all settled among 
writers of the greatest authority upon the subject. By those who deny the 
possibility of such a result, it is urged, that at times when the currency 
has been full to redundancy, the prices of many important articles of 
consumption have fallen, and that, on the other hand, while the circula- 
tion has been undergoing a process of contraction, the prices of some 
goods haye risen. The reasoning upon the subject, m the Report of the 
Bullion Committee of 1810, having been offered when the notes of the 
Bank of England were inconyertible, cannot be held applicable to the 
present altered condition of things. In the words of that Report—“ An 
increase in the quantity of the local currency of a particular country 
will raise prices in that country exactly in the same manner as an in- 
crease in the general supply of precious metals raises prices all over the 
world.” Many circumstances may arise to occasion the rise or fall in 
the prices of some kind of goods, but a general alteration of prices can 
only be occasioned by a permanent alteration in the amount of circu- 
lating money. An increase in the quantity of specie, arising from the 
greater productiveness of the mines, would raise prices in all countries 
alike, and would therefore oceasion no serious derangement, nor be fol- 
lowed by any revulsion ; whereas, a rise occasioned by the undue exten- 
sion of a local and inconvertible currency, will be confined to the country 
in which it is issued, and must derange its commercial relations with 
foreign markets. It must be, therefore, at all times an interesting and 
a valuable question to determine, under such circumstances, whether 
prices are actually rising or falling, or stationary ; and to ascertain the 
degree of such rise or fall, as an indication of the state of the currency. 
A rise or fall thus caused will generally—perhaps always— precede a 
variation in the foreign exchanges; and if ascertained, and a timely 
remedy were applied, the evil might be corrected before it could reach 
& point that would be indicated by any such disturbance of foreign 
trade as would affect the rates of exchange. This truth has long been 
felt and acknowledged ; but it has at the same time been held impos- 
sible to determine, with the necessary degree of accuracy, whether any 
and what degree of fluctuation is shown by the prices of commodities 
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generally. The disturbing causes above alluded to, when affecting 
articles with which the inquirer is more particularly conversant, may, 
unless the investigation is extended, give an impression contrary to the 
fact. With regard to this objection, it may be said that it is only by a 
practical acquaintance with all the circumstances by which markets are 
temporarily governed, that a proper allowance can be made for every 
disturbing cause. With the possession of the necessary amount of prac- 
tical knowledge, the difficulty of course ceases ; but even without it, if 
we see that one kind or a few kinds of goods exhibit a tendency in re- 
gard to price different from that exhibited by the great bulk of articles, 
it must be easy for any one to make such inquiries into the facts as will 
qualify him to correct the discrepancy they might occasion, or to show 
the propriety of rejecting, from among the list of articles subjected to 
examination, those which from extraneous causes would interfere with 
the correctness of the calculation. There is, however, another difficulty 
to be surmounted before the degree of fluctuation in prices generally 
can be correctly ascertained, which is this :—Some articles of merchan- 
dise are sold, aud their prices are quoted by the pound or gallon, and 
others are quoted by the hundredweight or ton, or by the pipe, while 
the prices upon which the calculations of rise or fall must be made vary 
from a few pence for some articles, to more than one hundred pounds 
for others. How, then, it has been asked, can any comparison be made 
where the elements or data for that comparison exhibit such violent 
discrepancies? ‘This difficulty will be overcome by the very simple ex- 
pedient of reducing to one common element the price of every separate 
article in a long list of articles, whether that price is estimated by pence 
or by pounds, and then calculating the fluctuating price of each, up or 
down, and expressing it in decimal proportions. In this manner the 
rise or fall of a halfpenny in the price of a pound of pepper, quoted at 
five-pence, is made to indicate as great a rise or fall, and to exercise as 
great an influence in the scale, as a rise or fall of 5s. in a quarter of 
linseed, quoted at 50s., or of 10/. in a ton of copper quoted at LO0/. In 
each of these cases, the index price, whether it is 5d., 50s., or 1002, 
being expressed by unity, or 1°0000, the supposed variations, if in ad- 
vance, would in each case be expressed by the figures 1-1000—and if 
in reduction, by 0:900. Upon this principle a table has been con- 
structed, taking for its basis or index the prices existing in the first 
week of January, 1833, and exhibiting at the beginning of every sub- 
sequent month the average fluctuations that have occurred in the 
prices of each one of 50 articles which comprise the principal kinds 
of goods that enter into foreign commerce. The sum of all these 
prices, thus ascertained and expressed to four places of decimals, when 
divided by the number of articles in the list, will exhibit the mean va~ 
riation in the aggregate of prices from month tomonth. Such a table 
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constructed by any person possessing a moderate acquaintance with 
the general state of trade will, it is thought, exhibit the variations of 
prices with as near an approach to accuracy as the subject admits, and 
the result will be altogether free from any of those specious fallacies 
which are often found to lurk at the bottom of speculative investiga- 
tions. 

In the construction of this table it was desirable to make choice of 
a period whence to commence the calculations, in which prices were con- 
sidered to be at or near their natural level, and in which the mercantile 
community in this kingdom were believed to be principally engaged in 
their regular and legitimate business ; a period, in fact, which should 
be free from any undue depression on the one hand, and without the 
excitement of speculation on the other. With this view, and also be- 
cause it would embrace a time sufficiently long for showing the possible 
utility of such calculations, without too far multiplying the labour, the 
beginning of 1833 was chosen. It will be seen, on inspection of the 
table hereafter inserted (pages 444-5), that in one respect at least the 
choice of this period has been judicious. During the six months by 
which it was immediately followed, there may be said to have been no 
fluctuation in prices, but in the month of July there occurred a sudden 
rise of 3% per cent., which was increased to 7 per cent. in August, and 
to 10 per cent. in September ; from which time prices were again re- 
markably steady, at that higher level, until the middle of the following 
year. Another rapid advance was then experienced, which continued 
until February, 1835, when prices had reached to 16 per cent. above 
the index price of January, 1833. At this further advance there was, 
again, considerable steadiness for six months, when a fresh impulse was 
given, which carried the average price rapidly upward, with an un- 
varied progression, until August, 1836. It will be seen that the average 
was then very nearly 35 per cent. higher than in the beginning of 1833. 
The measures adopted by the Bank of England in July and September, 
1836, of raising the rate of their discounts from 4 to 43 and then to 5 
per cent., and further of throwing discredit upon a class of mercantile 
bills which at that time represented a very large part of the floating 
commercial engagements of the country, acted instantaneously upon the 
prices of goods, and a fall began which was more rapid than the rise 
which has been described. 

A gentleman,* whose views upon such subjects are entitled to be 
received with great respect, gives it as his opinion, that the abundance 
or scarcity of circulating money has little or no influence upon prices, 
but that these are regulated by the wants and capabilities of the great 
body of the consumers, who cannot at any time be expected to use more 
of any articles because they may have a greater facility in raising 

* Mr. Thomas Tooke. 
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money for commercial purposes. In support of this position, it is urged 
that, while prices generally were advancing in the degree that has 
been shown, grain, which in respect of the amount of money involved in 
buying and selling it, is perhaps of more importance than all the other 
articles that together form the sum of our commercial dealings, was as 
constantly and regularly falling in price. There can be no doubt of 
the fact being as here stated ; but there cannot, on the other hand, be 
any doubt that this fall in the price of the principal article of food was 
the effect of natural causes, such as have already been advyerted to 
above, and in a former section of this work; and which causes could 
not fail to have produced their natural effect in driving down the 
price, unless checked by such an issue of paper money as could only 
have been kept in circulation under a system of restriction from specie 
payments. ‘The objection raised by the accomplished author of the 
History of Prices is no doubt true in the long run, where no bank re- 
striction is allowed to interfere. It is no doubt true that, in the end, 
the prices of all commodities are governed by the wants and capabili- 
ties of the consumers, taken in conjunction with the cost of production. 
But this is not the question at issue. ‘That question is, whether, as a 
consequence—a natural and almost a necessary consequence—of any 
excessive amount of currency, a speculative demand for goods is not 
created, one of the evils attendant upon which is, that it cannot be sus- 
tained, but when the immediate cause through which it was produced 
is withdrawn, gives place to a revulsion? Owing to the stimulus given 
to production, and the check offered to consumption—both of which are 
necessary consequences of high prices—that revulsion, when it arrives, 
finds us with glutted markets, and with a mass of commercial engage- 
ments greater than the ordinary wants of trade should occasion: the 
consequences of which state of things it cannot be necessary to describe. 
The fact adduced, that, while the prices of imported articles have risen, 
grain became cheaper in a greater ratio, may be considered, under a 
restrictive system of corn-laws, as one cause of that general enhancement 
of prices. Owing to the custom which prevails in our grain markets of 
making sales at a short period of credit, a smaller sum of currency is 
needed for carrying on the trade in corn than would be required for the 
purchase and sale of an equal value of foreign goods, where longer 
credits are usually given. The amount of money engaged in the corn- 
trade must, however, be exceedingly great, so that any material fall 
in the price of corn must have an effect upon the currency equivalent 
to an increased emission of bank-notes.* With our foreign corn trade 

* Jt must also be borne in mind that of the whole produce of grain, a portion, which has 
been variously estimated at from a half to two-thirds, is never brought to market for sale, 
but is consumed in the agricultural districts, and employed for seed. The proportion sold 


is, however, becoming greater every year, in consequence of the proportionately greater 
increase of the non-agricultural population, and the greater productiveness of the soil. 
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free, this consequence would not happen, because we should be pre- 
served from those violent fluctuations in the prices of farming produce 
which have attended upon the vicissitudes of seasons. A deficiency in the 
harvest always produces a more than equivaleut rise in the price of 
farming produce ; so that, on the supposition of 1000 quarters of wheat 
being required for the ordinary wants of the people, if the supply 
proved deficient to the extent of 100 quarters, the remaining 900 would 
sell for a greater amount of money than that which would be received 
for 1000 quarters under the case first supposed ; while the consequence 
of an increased production to the same degree would be so to depress 
prices, that 1100 quarters would not produce sc great an amount as 
the 900 quarters in the one case, or the 1000 quarters in the other. It 
would be incorrect, therefore, to suppose that the reduction of price is 
compensated, either as regards the receipts of the growers, or as it 
affects the money value of the entire harvest, by the increase of quantity, 
which might to a great degree be the case if the trade were free and 
prices were kept more effectually than now at their natural level, by 
extending the markets whence to supply our deficiency, or where to 
send our superabundance. 

Mr. Gregory King, in his computation of the land product of England, 
given by Dr. Davenant, states that a defect in the harvest may raise the 
price of corn in the following proportions :— 

Defect of 1-tenth, raises the price 3-tenths. 


” 2 ” »”» 8 ” 
9 Cis ” 16 5, 
” 4 5 ” 28, 

5 Preis 


If we adopt these proportions as "the basis for our calculations, it will be  &£. 
found that 1000 quarters, when the supply is just equal to the wants of 


the consumers will sell—the price being 50s. per quarter—for. . . 2,500 
If the harvest should prove deficient one-tenth, the remaining a Aagelte 

represented by 900 quarters, would sell, at 65s., for . . 2,925 
A deficiency of one-fifth would leave 800 Wai ters, which, at 90s., would 

produce . 3,600 
A deficiency of three-tenths would leave 700 quarters, which, the price 

being advanced to 130s., would produce. 4,550 
A deficiency of four-tenths, une 600 quarters for sale at 190s., would 

produce. 5,700 
A deficiency of one-half would raise the price to 275s, sat which rate 500 

quarters would sell for . . .. . - 6,875 


No means have hitherto been devised fora adeatlaining the actual pro- 
duce of corn in the country, and it is superfluous to say that the above 
computation can be at the best only a reasonable estimate. Mr. Tooke 
is of opinion that it is not very wide of the truth, “from observations of 
the repeated occurrence of the fact, that the price of corn in this country 
has risen from 100 to 200 per cent. and upwards, when the utmost com- 
puted deficiency of the crops has not been more than between one-sixth 
and one-third of an average.” On the other hand, we have seen, through 
the consecutive occurrence of three favourable harvests, in 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, that the price of wheat has fallen from BBs. 5d. to 36s. Od. 
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per quarter, although, during the whole of those years every branch of 
industry throughout the country was in full activity, and all classes of 
the people were in full enjoyment of the means of living. It is to the 
circumstances that affect the labourers and artisans of the country that 
we must look for the causes that influence the greater or less consump- 
tion of corn. The classes who are more at ease in their circumstances 
subsist ina far greater degree upon more costly kinds of food, and do 
not consume more bread than ordinary, in years of abundance. This 
may not be the case with those who are in less comfortable circum- 
stances ; but with regard to them, even, it is certain that, when bread is 
cheap, they do not increase their use of itso as to absorb a proportion 
of their earnings equal to that which they so expend in scarce or ordi- 
nary seasons, but employ a greater part of their wages in the purchase 
of comforts; and this consideration renders it clear why, as above 
stated, so large an amount of money is not paid for an increased as is 
paid for a diminished supply of this first necessary of life ; and also 
why, in atime of scarcity, the mass of the town population being driven 
towards the more exclusive use of bread—which will still be the cheapest 
food upon which they will subsist—the demand for other articles of 
consumption and convenience will be lessened, and their prices con- 
sequently diminished. 

Wherever the system of virtually excluding the farming produce of 
other countries is suffered to exist, the occurrence of a harvest of more 
than average productiveness, should act as the signal to those who have 
the control of the currency to be more particularly on their guard 
against the consequences of redundancy, which should be prevented by 
a timely lessening of the sum in circulation. This doctrine may not 
be very palatable to those who, depending upon the produce of the soil, 
may see, as its practical effect, only a further depression in the price of 
grain. On every occasion that has arisen since the return of the Bank to 
specie payments, when an abundant harvest has caused great depression 
in the prices of corn, it has been the fashion to attribute the consequent 
“asricultural distress” to a deficiency of circulating money, and a 
clamour has been raised against the law which prevents the issue in 
England of notes under 5/. If, on such occasions, the wish of these 
advocates for a greater abundance of paper money had been gratified, 
there is but little ground for believing that they would have really been 
benefited as they desired to be, at the expense of the remaining classes 
of the community, because the same system which tended to raise 
the price of what they had to sell would equally have raised the 
prices of all they required to buy; and as the enhancement of prices 
would in all cases be principally the effect of speculative demand, there 
is reason for believing that speculators would not choose, as an object 
for purchase, an article which was known to be held in undue abun- 
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dance, while other articles were to be found against which so strong an 
objection would not apply ; and for this reason the rise in the prices of 
agricultural produce, if experienced at all, would be so in a jess degree 
er the prices of other commodities, a result which would be highly 
detrimental to agriculturists. 

If the suggestion that has been here ane out is entitled to any 
consideration, it is clear that, to enable us to judge with correctness 
whether the currency be at any time redundant or otherwise, we require 
to ascertain other facts than that of the amount of bank notes in circu- 
lation. There is, perhaps, no single circumstance more pregnant with 
instruction on this subject than a general rise or fall of prices when 
viewed and adjusted in combination with local or temporary causes of 
disturbances. With this end in view it would be highly instructive if 
tables of prices were made and recorded, at short intervals, accompanied 
by remarks explanatory of any peculiarities which may be thought to offer 
disturbance to the correctness of their result. It is not meant by this 
to recommend a mere record of the prices of goods, such as would be 
afforded by a collection of prices-current, but a calculation conducted 
upon the plan already described, or some other that should be equiva- 
lent to it, and which would afford, on inspection, a correct comparative 
view of the average fluctuations that should occur. Such tables would 
not be without benefit, even when they had been continued for only a 
few years ; but when they should have been carried over a considerable 
period of time, and the results which they would present could be 
studied in conjunction with actual occurrences, we might be enabled to 
read the signs they would present, so as to secure ourselves, with cer- 
tainty, from those alternations which now so frequently bring alarm and 
ruin to commercial men. ‘The following table is offered as the com- 
mencement of such a series of calculations. The details would occupy 
a very considerable space, without yielding an adequate advantage, for 
which reason the results only are presented. 

Table, showing the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation, the Rates of Exchange with 

Hamburg and Paris, and the comparative Prices of Wheat, and of Fifty Articles of 


Commerce (including Wheat), at the beginning of each Month, from January 1833, to 
December 1837. 


i of Heelend Country Bank Bullion held 
Notes in Circula- | Notes in circula- y the Exchange |C i 
mona, | 8e9, eating © joy a advan Po Ettend) shaver [wih Eade) Pinot | Peet 
advertised in the | London Gazet advertised in the | Hamburg Sight, z eiaad ered 
edvor eed ja tie. Gazette. pee ue ght, England. in London. 
£. £. £. 
1833. ae 17,912,000 oe 8,983,000 | 138.14 25°95 | 1:0000 | 1:0000 
ae, 18,318,000 on 9,648,000 | 13.144 | 25*85 | 0-9800 | 1-0034 
pi. 18,731,000 oe 9,959,000 | 13.15 25°90 | 0°9752 | 0:9999 
ape 19,319,000 ae 10,068,000 | 13.154 | 25°90 | 0:9785 | 0:9995 
: ay | 19,430,000 * 10,165,000 | 13.15 | 25-90 | 0-9892 | 0:9933 
une| 19,312,000 ake 10,324,000 | 13.15 25°90 | 0:9907 | 0:9977 
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Table, showing the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation, the Rates of Exchange with 
Hamburg and Paris, §¢.—continued. 


ee ee ee ee) ee) a 


MONTH. 


1833. July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Noy. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

. Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 

April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Oct, 
Noy. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


1834. 


1835. 


1837. 


Bank of England 
Notes in Circnla- 
tion, according to 
the Average 
advertised in the 
London Gazette. 


L. 
19,254,000 
19,526,000 
19,780,000 
19,823,000 
19,202,000 
18,659,000 
18,216,000 
18,377,000 
18,700,000 
19,097,000 
18,978,000 
18,922,000 
18,895,000 
19,110,000 
19,147,000 
19,126,000 
18,914,000 
18,694,000 
18,012,000 
18,099,000 
18,311,000 
18,591,000 
18,542,000 
18,460,000 
18,315,000 
18,322,000 
18,340,000 
18,240,000 
17,930,000 
17,321,000 
17,262,000 
17,427,000 
17,739,000 
18,063,000 
18,154,000 
18,051,000 
17,899,000 


18,061,000 
18,147,000 
17,936,000 
17,361,000 
17,422,000 
17,868,000 
18,178,000 
18,432,000 
18,480,000 
18,419,000 
18,202,000 
18,462,000 
18,814,000 
18,716,000 
18,344,000 


17,998,000 


17,940,000 | 


Country Bank 
Notes in Circula- 


in the 
London Gazette. 


10,152,104 


10,191,827 


10,518,682 


10,154,112 


ee 


10,659,828 


10,420,160 


10,939,801 
10,420,623 


11,184,414 


11,447,919 


12,202,196 


11,733,945 


12,011,697 


11,031,063 


10,872,437 


10,142,049 


Bullion held 
by the 


tion, as advertised Bank of England 


(average), as 
advertised in the 
London Gazette, 


ie 
10,673,000 
11,005,000 
11,078,000 
10,905,000 
10,461,000 
10,134,000 
9,948,000 
9,954,000 
9,829,000 
9,431,000 
8,884,000 
8,645,000 
8,659,000 
8,598,000 
8,272,000 
7,695,000 
7,123,000 
6,781,000 
6,741,000 
6,693,000 
6,536,000 
6,329,000 
6,197,000 
6,150,000 
6,219,000 
6,283,000 
6,326,000 
6,261,000 
6,186,000 
6,626,000 
7,076,000 
7,471,000 
7,701,000 
7,801,000 
7,782,000 
7,663,000 
7,362,000 
6,926,000 
6,325,000 
5,719,000 
5,257,000 
4,545,000 
4,287,000 
4,032,000 
4,048,000 
4,071,000 
4,190,000 
4,423,000 
4,750,000 
5,754,000 
6,303,000 
6,856,000 
7,432,000 
8,172,000 


Exchange | with Pare, | "Puee of | Ble of” 
Basten cia |buastena. | tone, 
13.152 | 25°85 | 0:9907 | 1-0360 
13.13% | 25°75 | 1°0200 | 1:0717 
13.13% | 25°70 | 10215 | 1:0996 
13.112 | 25°50 | 1°0015 | 1°0951 
13.124 | 25°50 | 0°9644 | 1°0932 
13.11 | 25°55 | 0°9429 | 1°0863 
13.10} | 25°40 | 0:9166 | 1-1094 
13.11 | 25°35 | 0°9073 | 1:0996 
13.10 | 25272 0-8995 | 1-1026 
13.114 | 25°40 | 0°8826 | 1-1014 
13.12 | 25°45 | 0°8826 | 170900 
13.114 | 25°45 | 0°8811 | 1-1029 
13.12 | 25°45 | 0°8903 | 1:1087 
13.11 | 25+323) 0-8995 | 1-1102 
13.12 | 25°424) 0°8826 | 1°1191 
13.12 | 25°40 | 0°8138 | 1°1267 
13.114 | 25°422) 0°7716 | 1°1307 
13.11 | 25°40 | 0:7793 | 11470 
13.103 | 25°40 | 0°7607 | 1:1503 
13.10% | 25°40 | 0° 7562 | 1°1606 
18.11 | 25°45 | 0°7546 | 1°1681 
13.13 | 25°622) 0°7391 | 1°1637 
13.112 | 25°45 | 0°7251 | 1°1580 
13.134 | 25°60 | 0°7297 | 1°1672 
13.132 | 25°60 | 0°7421 | 1:1686 
13.143 | 25-60 | 0°7854 | 1°1697 
13.142 | 25°60 | 0°7732 | 1°1855 
13.144 | 25°621) 0°7128 | 1°1892 
13.142 | 25+622/ 0°6821 | 1°2198 
13.13% | 25°623) 0°6790 | 1°2327 
18.14 | 25°65 | 0°6666 | 1°2555 
13.133 | 24-572) 0°7333 | 1°2640 
13.132 | 25°55 | 0°8259 | 1-2762 
13.133 | 25°55 | 0°8592 | 1-2915 
18.13 | 25°50 | 0°8870 | 1-2990 
13.132 | 25:52) 0°9222 | 13120 
13.124 | 25-50 | 0°9381 | 1°3290 
15.12 | 25°40 | 0°9381 | 1°3460 
13.12 | 25°35 | 0°8907 | 1-°3287 
13.134 | 25 373, 0°8740 | 1°5233 
13.124 | 25:40 | 0°9566 | 1°3289 
13.122 | 25+50 | 1°1037 | 1°2920 
13-12 || 25°55 | 1°0953'| 12682 
13.112 | 25-423) 10880 | 1°2477 
13.112 | 25-472, 1°03825 | 12449 
13.13 | 25°60 | 1°0494 | 1°2255 
13.18% | 25:60 | 1°0277 | 1°1865 
13.132 | 25°45 | 1°0061 | 1°1591 
13.13% | 25°50 | 1°0540 | 1:1422 
13.14 | 25°55 | 1°1120 | 1°1336 
13.18% | 25°55 | 1°0462 | 1°1321 
18.13% | 25:55 | 1°0463 | 1°1450 
13.134 | 25°55 | 0°9444 | 1°1586 
13.112 | 25°50 | 0°9721 | 1°1689 
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The circulation of notes payable to bearer in England at the end of 
each quarter, during the years 1838 to 1845, was :— 


| 1845. 


The bullion in the Bank of England at the same dates amounted to— 


Years. 


1838. March 
June 
Sept. . 
Dec. .« 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec. . 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec. 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec. . 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec. 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dee. 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec. . 
March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec: « 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1845. 


1844, 


Years. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


March 

June. . 
September 
December 
March . 
June. . 
September 
December 
March . 
JURCs = 
September 
December 
March . 
OnCH mae 
September 
December 
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Zaglana, | Private Banks, | 7g foe 
Te ee ie 
18,987,000 | 7,005,472 | 3,921,039 
19,047,000 | 7,383,247 | 4,362,256 
19,359,000 | 7,083,811 | 4,281,151 
18,469,000 | 7,599,942 | 4,625,546 
18,298,000 | 7,642,104 | 4,617,363 
18,101,000 | 7,610,708 | 4,665,110 
17,960,000 | 6,917,657 | 4,167,313 
16,732,000 | 7,251,678 | 4,170,767 
16,818,000 |} 6,893,012 | 3,940,232 
16,871,000 | 6,973,613 | 4,138,618 
17,263,000 | 6,350,801 | 3,630,285 
16,446,000 | 6,575,838 | 3,798,155 
16,537,000 | 6,322,579 | 3,644,258 
16,632,000 | 6,444,395 | 3,807,055 
17,481,000 | 5,768,136 | 3,811,941 
16,972,000 | 5,718,211 | 3,217,812 
16,952,000 | 5,299,455 | 2,990,986 
17,795,000 | 4,995,594 | 2,850,532 
19,714,000 | 5,098,259 | 2,819,749 
19,562,000 | 5,085,885 | 3,001,590 
19,539,000 | 4,716,506 | 2,862,986 
18,411,000 | 4,503,478 | 2,863,779 
19,132,000 | 4,288,180 | 2,763,302 
18,791,000 | 4,533,048 | 3,161,033 
21,122,000 | 4,983,646 | 3,502,363 
21,327,000 | 4,743,057 | 3,665,104 
20,954,405 | 4,338,569 | 3,158,290 
20,107,905 | 4,442,808 | 3,059,434 
19,724,130 | 4,452,991 | 3,147,797 
20,214,435 | 4,399,110 | 3,131,097 
20,359,495 | 4,355,485 | 3,142,296 
20,257,415 | 4,481,246 | 3,162,340 


£. 
10,126,000 
9,722,000 
9,437,000 
9,362,000 
7,073,000 
4,344,000 
2,816,000 
2,887,000 
4,360,000 
4,434,000 
4,453,000 
3,511,000 
4,339,000 
5,098,000 
4,975,000 
4,486,000 


Years. 


Total. 


£. 
29,913,511 
30,792,503 
30,723,962 
30,694,488 
30,557,467 
30,376,818 
29,044,970 
28 154,445 
27,651,244 
27,983,231 
27,244,086 
26,819,993 
26,503,837 
26,883,450 
26,561,077 
25,908,023 
25,242,441 
25,641,126 
27,632,008 
27 649,475 
27,118,492 
25,778,257 
26,183,482 
26,485,081 
29,608,009 
29,735,161 
28,451,264 
27,610,147 
27,524,888 
27,744,642 
27,857,206 
27,901,001 


ee 

1842. March . . 7,006,000 
June. . . 7,846,000 
September 9,816,000 
December . 11,054,000 

1843. March . . 11,420,000 
June. . . 11,873,000 
September . 12,250,000 
December . 12,996,000 

1844. March .. 15,784,000 
June. . . 15,900,000 
September . 15,022,256 
December . 14,878,416 

1845:*> March . . 15,471,410 
“June. .) © 116,051,610 
September . 14,068,820 
December . 12,675,925 
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The circulation of notes in Scotland and Ireland respectively in each 
quarter of the years 1842 to 1845 was— 


Years. Scotland. Treland. Years. Scotland. Treland. 
£i £. Ls a5e 
1842. March 2,811,109 5,596,375 1844. March 2,610,712 5,997,172 
June .| 2,887,038 4,670,709 June . 3,117,988 5,568,577 
Sept. -| 2,648,549 4,469,037 Sept. +| 2,940,456 5,411,412 
Dec. .} 38,091,228 5, 243,380 Dec. . 3,486,818 6,845,321 
1843. March 2,457,604 5,105,140 1845. March 2,950,870 1,052,177 
June .| 2,869,863 4,839,880 June . 3,333,906 6,494,132 
Sept. ah 20095, LO 4,675,896 Sept. -| 3,341,397 6,259,855 
Dee. . 2,901,746 5,850,839 Dees? : 3,336,409 7,404,366 


An Act was passed in 1844, renewing for ten years the charter of 
the Bank of England. By this Act, which was represented by Sir 
Robert Peel as “the complement of the Act of 1819,” great changes 
were introduced into the system by which it had previously been at- 
tempted to regulate the currency of the country. 

The privilege of issuing paper money within a circle of sixty miles 
radius round London, was continued,exclusively to the Bank of England, 
but with the following restrictions. The establishment was divided 
into two departments wholly distinct from each other, placed under 
separate officers and keeping separate accounts. One of these depart- 
ments was continued for the ordinary purposes of banking, while the 
other was created for the single purpose of regulating the issue of 
notes, the amount of which was in no case ever to exceed fourteen 
millions of pounds in addition to the actual amount of gold and silver 
bullion lodged by the banking department in the department of issue. 
The sum of 14,000,0007. which the Bank is thus authorised to issue be- 
yond the value of bullion in its coffers, is made up of 11,000,0002., the 
amount of its capital which has been lent permanently to Government, 
at 3 per cent. interest, and 3,000,0002. of public securities, bearing in- 
terest, which the bank of issue is empowered to hold for that purpose. 
Under this system, the Bank must be always provided with the means 
of discharging on demand all its notes in excess of 14,000,0002., for 
which remaining sum the public holds, in the hands of the Government, 
the best possible security, that of the property of the Bank. No ques- 
tion as to the solvency of the establishment can, therefore, ever arise, while 
it is hardly possible to conceive that a drain upon the treasure of the 
Bank should ever be carried so far as to reduce its outstanding notes 
to so low a level as 14,000,0002. The safety of the Bank, as well as 
that of the public, may be considered as secured, so far as the question 
of credit is at stake. It remains, however, to be proved whether, under 
all circumstances that may arise, the security of the public is thus 
equally well attained as respects the management of the currency ; and 
there are not wanting men of great practical experience in such ques- 
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tions, who have expressed strong doubts upon this subject. It would 
be out of place to enter upon the controversy here. Those who desire 
to know the opinions to which reference has been made, will naturally 
consult the writings of the accomplished men who have published their 
reasonings upon the subject, particularly those of Mr. Tooke and Mr. 
Loyd, who take opposite views regarding it, and the series of articles 
on “ Currency and Banking,” published in the Economist weekly paper, 
between March and May, 1845. 

It must be evident that any attempt to regulate the currency by con- 
trolling the issues of the Bank of England, must fail of its object, unless 
an equal control were exercised over the issues of private and joint- 
stock banks. It was accordingly provided by the Act of 1844, that 
“no person other than a banker, who on the 6th of May, 1844, was 
lawfully issuing his own notes, shall make or issue bank-notes in any 
part of the United Kingdom.” The privilege of such issue was con- 
tinued to those persons ; but the amount that may be issued in each case 
was restricted to the amount which constituted their actual issues upon 
the average of the two preceding years. 

Further, the most perfect publicity was provided as regards the 
amount of issues by weekly publications thereof in the London Gazette. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


COINAGE. 


Bad State of the Coinage at the beginning of the Century—Disappearance of Coin—Bank 
Tokens—Moneys coined 1801 to 1844—Diminished weight of Silver Coins—Proposal of 
Double Standard—Copper Coinage 1821 to 1844, 


Tne condition of the country in regard to the comed money in circula- 
tion during the early years of the present century was exccedingly 
unsatisfactory. Of silver coin issued from the Mint there was scarcely 
any. The shillings and sixpences that passed from hand to hand by 
common consent were almost all of them blank pieces of silver, intrin- 
sically worth less than half the sums at which they were current. 
Guineas, half-guineas, and gold pieces of the value of seven shillings, 
were occasionally seen; but the rapid advance in the market-price of 
gold, as explained in a former Chapter, at length effectually drove all 
coins of that metal from circulation. ‘The place of guineas was sup- 
plied by bank notes, of the denominations of one and two pounds ; 
and to provide the community with the means for carrying on the 
smaller transactions of daily traffic, different expedients were succes- 
sively adopted. At first, Spanish dollars stamped with a diminutive 
impress of the King’s head were issued by Government, at the rate of 
As. 6d. each; but these soon disappeared, and the Bank of England 
was authorized to issue ‘tokens,’ and put into circulation pieces of the 
respective nominal values of 1s. 6d., of 3s., and of 5s. The last of those 
tokens consisted of Spanish dollars, the original impress upon which was 
removed, and a different one given by means of a powerful press. The 
smaller tokens—those of 3s. and 1s. 6d.—were intrinsically so far be- 
low their nominal value, that they remained in circulation until called 
in; but the dollars, or five shillings tokens, were so much nearer in 
value to their nominal rate, that on a further advance in the market 
price of silver bullion, it became necessary to raise their nominal value 
10 per cent., causing them to pass for 5s, 6d. each. 


bo 
Q 
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An Account of the Value of Gold and Silver Moneys coined at the Mint in each Year from 
1801 to 1844. 


EE EE 


Years. Gold. Silver. Total. Years. Gold. Silver. Total. 
& 2. {3. £. £. £. 

1801 | 450,249 S| 450,295 || 1823 | 759,748 | 285,272 | 1,045,020 
1802 | 437,018 62 437,080 || 1824 |4,065,075 | 282,070 | 4,347,145 
1803 | 596,444 72 596,516 || 1825 14,580,919 | 417,535 | 4,998,454 
1804 | 718,397 Bia 718,474 || 1826 [5,896,461 | 608,606 | 6,505,067 
1805 54,668 183 54,851 || 1827 |2,512,636 33 ,020 eM 
1806 | 405,105 Nil. 405,105 || 1828 |1,008,559 16,288 | 1,024,847 
1807 Nil. 108 108 || 1829 |2,446,754 | 108,260 | 2,555,014 
1808 | 371,744 Nil. 371,744 || 1830 |2,387,881 151 | 2,388,032 
1809 | 298,946 115 299,061 || 1831 | 587,949 33, 696 621,645 
1810 | 316,935 121 317,056 || 1832 |3,730,757 145 | 3,730,902 
1811 | 312,263 Nil. 312,263 || 1833 |1,225,269 145 | 1,225,414 
1812 Nil. 52 52 || 1834 66,949 | 482,775 499,724 
1813 | 519,722 90 519,812 || 1835 |1,109,718 | 146,665 | 1,256,383 
1814 Nil. 161 161 || 1836 {1,787,782 | 497,719 | 2,285,501 
1815 ee Nil. Nil. 1837 |1,253,088 75,385 | 1,328,473 
1816 A 11,805,251 | 1,805,251 || 1838 |2,855,364 | 174,042 | 3,029,406 
1817 |4,275,387 2,436,298 | 6,711,635 || 1839 | 504,310 | 390,654 894,964 
1818 |2,862,373 | 576,279 | 3,438,652 || 1840 ae 207,900 207 ,900 
1819 3,574 |1,267,273 | 1,270,817 || 1841 | 378,472 89,496 867, 968 
1820 | 949,516 | 847,717 | 1,797,233 || 1842 [5,977,051 | 192,654 | 6,169,705 
1821 |9,520,758 | 433,686 | 9,954,444 || 1843 16,607,849 | 239,580 | 6,847,429 
1822 |5,356,787 31,4380 | 5,388,217 || 1844 |3,563,949 | 610,632 | 4,174,581 


With the exception of an insignificant amount of small coins struck 
for the purpose of distribution as alms by the King, and known as 
Maundy Money—from the cireumstance of its being given away on 
Maundy Monday—there was not any silver coinage by the State until 
1816. Previous to that year, 12 oz. of standard silver, contaiming 
11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure silver, and 18 dwts. alloy, were by law to be coined 
into 62 shillings; but in that year an Act was passed, making gold coin 
only legal tender in all payments of more than 40s., and providing that 
the pound, or twelve ounces troy of standard silver should be coined into 
66 shillings, giving to the State, as seignorage, the difference between 
the market-price of silver of the Mint standard and 5s. 6d. per ounce, 
Before the passing of this Act (56 Geo. IIL, c. 68), silver coin of stan- 
dard weight and fineness was a legal tender to the amount of 25/. 
The market-price of silver has not been such since the year 1816 as to 
afford any temptation for melting or exporting silver coins issued at this 
rate of depreciation, and the country has continued to be amply supplied 
with silver coins of every denomination. 

It has been proposed at various times, by persons whose names give 
considerable weight to their recommendation, that we should adopt a 
double standard, and make silver as well as gold a legal tender to any 
amount. Under such a state of the law, it would be necessary again to 
coin silver money of standard fineness at the Mint rate of 5s. 2d. per 
ounce ; and if, owing to any sudden mercantile demand, or such a 
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commercial derangement as we have too often witnessed, it should ever 
become profitable to export silver, we might then be subjected to very 
great inconvenience. On the other hand, it must be allowed that, if 
such an option as that supposed were given—viz., that of “paying in 
whichever coin might best suit the debtor,—the Bank of England, in 
meeting a foreign demand, might occasionally realize large profits, from 
which it is at present shut out; but this is the only advantage that can 
be anticipated from the establishment of a double standard, and it would 
surely be unwise to incur the risk of the general inconvenience for the 
sake of a profit that might possibly result to a private body. 

Copper coin is issued from the Mint at the rate of 2241. per ton, or 
more than 100 per cent. above its market value; there can hardly be 
expected, therefore, to arise any temptation for its conversion to any 
other purpose. The copper coinage which was issued in 1797, in place 
of the old defaced Tower halfpence, was of the intrinsic value of 
149/. 6s. 8d. per ton; but as the market value of the metal rose in 
1806 to 200/. per ton, it has since then been thought advisable to adopt 
the rate above-mentioned. The value of copper coin issued since the 
peace has been as follows :— 


Years. £. Years. £. 
1815 to 1820 Nil. 1834 3,136 
1821 2,800 1835 2,688 
1822 43,355 1836 1,792 
1823 32,480 1837 4,592 
1824 Nil. 1838 1,568 
1825 9,408 1839 5,040 
1826 50,400 1840 3,136 
1827 19,712 1841 5,808 
1828 2,464 1842 Nil. 
1829 1,568 1843 10,080 
1850 2,464 1844 6,944 
183] 7,392 
1832 448 £215,275 
1833 Nil. 


Previous to the copper coinage above-mentioned, as having been 
made in 1797, the country was inundated from one end to the other by 
coins put into circulation as halfpence, and which were struck by trades- 
men or other private adventurers. The encouragement to this course was 
found in the then existing state of the small comage. The halfpence 
put into circulation by private partics were some of them creditable 
specimens of the art of coining ; and all of them, although intrinsically 
below their nominal value, were yet considerably nearer to it than the 
halfpence otherwise circulating. When the State undertook, in 1797, 
to issue new copper coins, the circulation of these private tokens was 


prohibited. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


WAGES. 


Bad Seasons 1795-1800—Privations of Working Classes—Decreased Number of Mar- 
riages—Greater competition and exertion among Labourers when Food is dear—Wages 
not readily adjusted to fluctuations of Seasons—Influence of those fluctuations upon cha- 
racter of Labourers—Weekly Wages of Artisans, &c., 1800-1836—Benefits resulting 
from Cheap Clothing—Insufficiency of Charitable Aid as a Substitute for Regular 
Employment—Trials of the Poor—Motives for Self-dependence— Wages in some Foreign 
Countries. 


Tue present century opened inauspiciously for the working classes in 
this kingdom. The harvest of 1795 had been very deficient. The 
quality was excellent, but the quantity so short that, at the close of the 
season, the price of wheat had advanced to six guineas per quarter. The 
extraordinary measures that had been adopted by government of buying 
up wheat and depositing it in granaries, and also of forcibly seizing, on 
the high seas, neutral vessels loaded with grain, and compelling the 
masters to sell their cargoes to the government agents,—measures ex- 
ceedingly objectionable upon many grounds—had the effect of prevent- 
ing a still greater advance of prices, which might otherwise have 
occurred. ‘The season of 1796 was favourable, and the price fell from 
122s. at the beginning, to 56s. at the end of the year. In 1797 the 
quality was bad, and the quantity deficient, and the harvest of 1798 
was only moderately abundant; there was consequently no store of 
grain to brmg in aid of the deficient harvest of 1799, immediately after 
which the price rose to 92s. 7d. per quarter. In 1800 the quality was 
injured by excessive rains, and the quantity was so short, that the ave- 
rage price of wheat, on the Ist of January, 1801, had advanced to 
139s. per quarter; every other article of provisions being propor- 
tionately dear. Before the harvest of 1801 was secured, the price of 
wheat, in the London market, reached 180s. per quarter, and the quar- 
tern loaf was, for four weeks, as high as 1s. 103d. 

The privation and misery which, under these circumstances, fell to 
the lot of the poor, were exceedingly great, notwithstanding the anxious 
attention given to the subject by the legislature, and the exercise of 
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the most extensive private benevolence. So great and alarming was 
the dearth, that it became a matter of principle, even with the wealthy 
classes, to economize as much as possible in their families, the use of 
the principal article of food, in order that more might remain, and at a 
less exorbitant price, for the use of the poor. The best test that can be 
offered singly of the privations at that time endured by the bulk of 
the people is to be found in the marriage registers. The numbers 
- exhibited therein, for each of the years from 1794 to 1801 inclusive, 
were as follow :— 


Years. Marriages, Years. Marriages. 
1794 71,797 1798 79,477 
1795 68,839 1799 tel DOW 
1796 73,107 1800 69,851 
1797 74,997 1801 67, 288 


It is curious to observe how intimate a relation exists between the 
price of food and the number of marriages. The falling off in that 
number observable in 1795, 1800, and 1801, was, in each year, very 
marked in its character, The harvest of 1801 was moderately abun- 
dant, and as, in addition to the home produce, the importations of 
wheat under the stimulus of a bounty, had been very large (sec. 2, 
chap. i.) the price fell, in the latter part of the year, to less than 
half what it had been before the harvest. In 1802 the crops, although 
not very abundant, yielded enough, with a small importation, for our 
wants, and prices became still more moderate. The number of mar- 
riages in England in these two years, according to the registers, was 
90,396 in 1802, and 94,379 in 1803. In March, 1804, the average 
price of wheat was as low as 49s. 6d. per quarter, but the harvest in 
that year was far from being good, and, towards Christmas, the price 
was double what it had been nine months before. The price continued 
high until the result of the harvest of 1805 could be known. This 
proving more favourable, and a considerable quantity of foreign grain 
haying been imported, prices again receded, but not extensively. The 
number of marriages in 1804 and 1805 agam showed the restraining 
effect in this respect of high prices, having been 85,738 and 79,586, 
respectively. 

The relation that subsists between the price of food and the number 
of marriages is not confined to our own country, and itis not improbable 
that, had we the means of ascertaining the facts, we should see the lke 
result in every civilized community. We possess the necessary returns 
from France, and these fully bear out the view that has been given. In 
1808, the price of wheat being 52s. 5d. per quarter, the number of mar- 
riages in that country was 220,933; in the following year the price of 
wheat fell to 38s., or 27 per cent., and the number of marriages rose to 
267,964; in 1811 the price rose to 67s., and the marriages fell off to 
203,731. Between 1816 and 1817 the price of wheat rose nearly 50 
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per cent., and the marriages diminished from 249,247 to 205,877. The 
influence here ascribed to this cause has been even more striking during 
the three years ending with 1835, because the low price of wheat which 
continued through those years was accompanied by a constant augmen- 
tation in the number of marriages. The average prices during the four 
years, 1832 to 1835, and the number of marriages that occurred in each 
of those years, were— 


Years. Marriages. B Me 

1832 242,469 52 0 per quarter. 
1833 263,553 38 0 ” 

1834 271,220 34 3 ” 

1835 275,508 34 5 ” 


It will be inferred from the foregoing details, that the rate of wages 
adjusts itself but slowly to the varying necessities of the working classes 
as influenced by the seasons. It may, and indeed sometimes does happen, 
that a sudden and violent rise in the prices of the necessaries of life acts 
with twofold effect against the industrious poor. In order to provide 
the wonted supply of food for their families, men employed at piece-, 
work are induced to task their labour more severely than usual, and by 
this means soon create against themselves a scarcity of employment, 
which induces them to underbid each other in the labour market, until 
they end by procuring in return for greatly increased exertion even a 
smaller amount of wages than they had received before the high price 
of provisions had driven them to severer labour. An instance of the 
manner and degree in which this effect has been produced, was given in 
evidence by a landowner (Mr. Milne) before a Committee of the House 
of Lords, on the Corn Laws, which sat in 1814. “I wished to enclose 
a farm at the latter end of the year 1812, or the beginning of 1813.* 
T sent for my bailiff, and told him that I had enclosed, about twenty- 
five years ago, a good deal of land; that the enclosure at that time 
cost me 3s. per ell of 387 inches; that a neighbour of mine, two or 
three years ago, had made similar enclosures, whick cost him 5s. per 
ell; that I thought he had paid too much, and that I ought to do it 
cheaper. The answer I got from my bailiff was, —that provisions were 
very high, that the labourers were doing double work, and that of 
course there was less demand for labour; and that he could do these 
enclosures last year at a cheaper rate than I had ever done them ; 
and he actually executed this enclosure at about 2s. 6d. per ell. He 
again came to me, and told me that I had proposed to him to do some 
ditching and draining upon another farm which I did not intend to do 
till about a twelwemonth after, from the circumstance of not being fully 
in possession of the whole farm. He requested that I would allow him 
to do it that season, as he could do it so much cheaper, and that a great 


* Average prices of wheat, 1812 122s. 8d. 
» ” 1815 106s. 6d. 
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many labourers were idle from having little work, in consequence of 
those employed doing double work. I desired him to go on with that 
labour likewise, and he actually contracted, for very large ditches, at 
6d. an ell, which I do not think I could do now under from 1s. to 1s. 6d., 
im consequence of the fall in provisions.”’ 

If the cost of living to a labourer’s family were permanently in- 
creased, there can be no doubt that wages must rise proportionally ; but 
as—comparing one with another—the different years that make up the 
sum of a labouring man’s existence, there can be no permanence or 
steadiness in the prices of articles dependent for their abundance or 
scarcity upon the seasons, it must often happen under our present system 
that the bulk of the people will be exposed to violent alternations of 
plenty and misery, the remedy for which must be of a purely moral 
nature, and cannot be conveniently discussed on this occasion. 

The most extensive register which, in point of time, we have of the 
rates of wages, is found in returns made to Parliament by Greenwich 
Hospital. Unfortunately, however, the descriptions of artisans em- 
ployed in that establishment are few, and their occupations come 
altogether under the description of skilled labour. Besides this, the 
returns made up to 1805 are given only at intervals of five years ; while 
the rates published are those paid to masters who contract for the per- 
formance of the work, and are not the sums received by the workmen. 

No one, unless he shall have made the attempt to obtain information 
of this kind, can be aware of the difficulty opposed to his success. After 
many and long-continued efforts to that end, it is not possible here to 
bring forward many authentic or continuous statements of the rates of 
wages in this country. The following Table (pp. 456-8) comprises, indeed, 
nearly all that can be offered on the subject with confidence to the reader. 
Some details of the rate of wages paid to agricultural labourers might 
have been added, but owing to the vicious system which prevailed until 
lately through almost every part of the kingdom of paying a part of the 
wages of such labourers out of parochial rates, the addition would not 
have given any greater value to the statement. The last column con- 
tains the annual average price of wheat in each of the years. If the 
variations in the weekly earnings of artisans are examined in connexion 
with the variations in the price of this first necessary of life, it will at 
once be seen what violent alternations of misery and comparative plenty 
must have been experienced by the working classes in this country, and 
an additional argument will be thence afforded in justification of the 
repeal of the law which, by virtually excluding grain of foreign growth, 
aggravates such alternations. 

The influence which these alternations have upon the moral character 
of the working classes is greater than would be conceived by any persons 
who have not had opportunities for observation or inquiry upon the subject. 
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The following facts, which are given upon the authority of the 
gentleman who has had the chief practical direction of an extensive 
work, will serve to confirm the position here advanced, and will show 
how paramount a duty it is for those whose acts and deliberations must 
tend to the continuance or removal of so unfavourable a state of things, 
to give their earnest and most careful thoughts for the introduction of a 
more certain and stable system. 

The formation of a canal, which has been in progress during the last 
five years, in the north of Ireland, has afforded steady employment to a 
portion of the peasantry, who before that time were suffering all the 
evils, so common in that country, which result from the precariousness 
of employment. Such work as they could previously get, came at un- 
certain intervals, and was sought by so many competitors, that the remu- 
neration was of the scantiest amount. In this condition of things, the 
men were improvident to recklessness ; their wages, insufficient for the 
comfortable sustenance of their families, were wasted in procuring for 
themselves a temporary forgetfulness of their misery at the whisky-shop, 
and the men appeared to be sunk into a state of hopeless degradation. 
From the moment, however, that work was offered to them which was 
constant in its nature and certain in its duration, and on which their 
weekly earnings would be sufficient to provide for their comfortable 
support, men who had beenidle and dissolute were converted into sober, 
hard-working labourers, and proved themselves kind and careful hus- 
bands and fathers ; and it is stated as a fact, that notwithstanding the 
distribution of several hundred pounds weekly in wages, the whole of 
which must be considered as so much additional money placed in their 
hands, the consumption of whiskey was absolutely and permanently di- 
minished in the district. During the comparatively short period in 
which the construction of this canal was in progress, some of the most 
careful labourers, men who most probably before then never knew what 
it was to possess five shillings at any one time, saved sufficient money 
to enable them to emigrate to Canada, where they are now labouring 
in independence for the improvement of their own land. 

It will be apparent, from the examination of the foregoing tables, 
that although at certain seasons all those who live by daily wages 
must have suffered privation, yet with some exceptions their condition 
has, in the course of years, been much ameliorated. The exceptions here 
alluded to are hand-loom weavers, and others following analogous em- 
ployments, conducted in the dwellings of the workmen. ‘The diminu- 
tion in the weekly earnings of other parties has been but small in any 
case, and certainly not commensurate with the diminished cost of most 
of the necessaries of life, comprehending in this list most articles of 
food, and every articles of clothing. By this means they have acquired, 
with their somewhat diminished wages, a much greater command than 
formerly over some of the comforts of life. 
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It is true that the necessity under which most labouring men are 
placed, of purchasing in very small quantities from retail dealers whe 
are themselves, perhaps, unable to purchase in the best markets, 
prevents their deriving in every case the full advantage of diminished 
prices ; but it must be plain to everybody that. at least in one respect 
the condition of the labouring poor is greatly mended. The reduc- 
‘tion in the prices of all kinds of manufactured goods, accompanied as 
it is by improvement in their quality, has been such that few indeed 
are now so low in the scale of society as to be unable to provide 
themselves with decent and appropriate clothing. It cannot be neces- 
sary to adduce any evidence in support of this fact, which is obvious 
to every one who passes through the streets; so great indeed is the 
change in this respect, that it is but rarely we meet with any one 
that is not in at least decent apparel, except it be a mendicant, whose 
garb is assumed as an auxiliary to his profession, Those who through 
improvidence or misfortune are unprovided with clothes of a good 
quality, which the improving customs of the people have made neces- 
sary, render homage to the feeling whereby that improvement has been 
brought about, and for the most part remain within their homes. The 
silk-weavers of London who are located in Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green and their vicinity are, too many of them, a yery improvident class 
of people, so that many are unprovided with any other clothing than 
their working dresses. It has been attributed to this circumstance that 
those among them who reside in the town provide themselves with 
amusement by keeping pigeons, great numbers of which are always to 
be seen in Spitalfields, while those who live in the suburbs employ much 
of their leisure time in the cultivation of flowers. Before the repeal of 
the heavy duties which were long imposed upon raw and thrown silk, 
and when, consequently, silk fabrics were too costly to be within the reach 
of any but the easy classes, the hands engaged in their production were 
liable to be affected by every change of fashion. Periods occurred 
during which for many months together the silk weavers of Spitalfields 
were without employment, and their condition was deplorable in the 
extreme. It has followed from this, that many benevolent persons have 
at various times established charities within the district, which have had 
the effect of drawing to it great numbers of the labouring poor, and it 
has accordingly happened that whenever the weavers have experienced a 
want of employment, and the public sympathy has been awakened in 
their behalf, a considerable part of the contributions raised for their 
relief has been intercepted by persons following other employments, and 
who have found it no difficult matter to impose upon the persons to 
whom the distribution of relief has been entrusted. The inquiries made 
in April, 1837, by Dr. Kay, in the Spitalfields district, have thrown a 
considerable degree of light upon the subject of affording extraneous aid 
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in periods of distress, and it may be well to state here very briefly some 
of the results of his investigations. A weaver who is married has gene- 
rally two looms, one for himself and another for his wife; if he have 
children, these, as they grow up to be seven years of age and upwards, 
are set to assist in some of the auxiliary operations of his craft, such as 
winding, quilling, and picking the silk, and at the age of twelve or thirteen 
they are put into the loom to weave. The man himself may be em- 
ployed on a jacquard loom, and will earn on an average 25s. per week, 
or on a velvet or rich plain silk, when his earnings will be from 16s. to 
20s. The wife will earn from 10s. to 12s., and the gains of the children 
will be proportioned to their ages. Altogether, the man who is master 
of four looms is, in ordinary times, in the receipt of such an amount of 
wages as should enable him to provide against at least the ordinary ca- 
sualties of life, and the fluctuations that may arise in the demand for his 
labour. On the occurrence of a commercial crisis, for the silk weavers 
are now happily not so dependent for employment as formerly upon the 
fashion of the day, the loss of work occurs first amongst the least skil- 
ful; the children, whose earnings are least, are the earliest put out of 
work ; next the wife is without employment, and it must be an extreme 
case which takes away any considerable part of the man’s earnings. 
Such extreme cases may arise, however, and it may be well to inquire 
im what degree the greatest probable assistance through the subscrip- 
tions of individuals is calculated to repair the evil. ‘The chief manu- 
facturers are of opinion, that in times of ordinary activity, from 
10,0002. to 12,0002. per week are usually paid as the wages of the 
weaving population in the district. At the time of Dr. Kay’s inquiry it 
was believed that this amount was reduced to 5000/. or 6000/. per week. 
The depression of 1825-6 was probably greater than this, and extended 
over a period of six or eight months; the contributions of the public, 
which amounted to 30,000/., would therefore not supply more than one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the usual resources of the population, if even its 
distribution had been confined, which it was not, to the weaving popu- 
lation. In 1829, the subscriptions amounted to about 10,0002. a sum 
scarcely equal to the deficiency of two weeks as experienced in the be- 
ginning of 1837. This consideration serves to show how important it 
is that we should endeavour by every legitimate means to preserve the 
channels of labour free from obstructions, and in how great a degree it 
behoves the government to be watchful to prevent those disturbances 
and alternations in the currency which, with the exception of a state of 
war are the most inimical of all things to the general prosperity of the 
trading and working classes. 

Want of providence on the part of those who live by the labour of 
their hands, and whose employments so often depend upon circumstances 
beyond their control, is a theme which is constantly brought forward by 
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many whose lot in life has been cast beyond the reach of want. It is, 
indeed, greatly to be wished, for their own sakes, that the habit were 
general among the labouring classes of saving some part of their wages 
when fully employed, against less prosperous times ; but it is difficult 
for those who are placed in circumstances of ease to estimate the amount 
of virtue that is implied in this self-denial. It must be a hard trial for 
one who has recently, perhaps, seen his family enduring want, to deny 
them the small amount of indulgences, which are, at the best of times, 
placed within their reach. The habitual exercise of forbearance of this 
kind is a thing which, in this country especially, we have but little right 
to expect from those who have been born and brought up under a law 
which offered a premium to improvidence ; and the amount of savings 
deposited in provident banks by the poor under such circumstances 
should be looked upon as a most extraordinary evidence of their desire 
for independence, a desire which cannot be too anxiously fostered and 
encouraged by their rulers. We have seen how little comparative 
relief can be afforded in times of trial by even the most liberal assist- 
ance on the part of the wealthy, and, indeed, from the mode of its distri- 
bution, this help is often productive of evil as well as good, a result from 
which the providence of the poor is altogether free. 

Those persons who have been bred in the lap of ease, and whose pas- 
sage through life has been unvisited by the cares and anxieties that 
attend upon the children of labour, are very inadequate judges of the 
trials on the one hand, and of the means of surmounting them on the 
other, which are offered to those who must always form the most nume- 
rous class in every community. Happily this subject has been cleared 
from the doubts by which it would otherwise be obscured, by the recorded 
observations and opinions of men who themselves have struggled suc- 
cessfully against those difficulties, and have made the most of the 
opportunities yielded by a life of labour. One of these prudent and suc- 
cessful men, of whose labours advantage has been taken in a former 
section of this work, Mr. William Felkin, of Nottingham, thus forcibly 
and feelingly gives his testimony on the subject, in some remarks upon the 
appropriation of wages by the working classes, which he addressed to the 
statistical section of the British Association, at its meeting in Liverpool :— 

“If any one intends to improve his condition, he must earn all he 
can, spend as little as he can, and make what he does spend bring him 
and his family all the real enjoyments he can. The first saving 
which a working man effects out of his earnings, is the first step, 
and because it is the first step, the most important step towards 
true independence. Now independence is as practicable in the case 
of an industrious and economic, though originally poor workman, as 
in that. of the tradesman or merchant, and is as great and estimable 
a blessing. The same process must be attended to, 7. e., the entire 
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expenditure being kept below the clear income, all contingent claims 
being carefully considered and provided for, and the surplus held 
sacred to be employed for those purposes, and those only, which 
duty and conscience may point out as important or desirable. This 
requires a course of laborious exertion and strict economy, a little 
foresight, and possibly some privation. But this is only what is 
common to the acquisition of all desirable objects. And inasmuch 
as I know what it is to labour with the hands long hours, and for 
small wages, as well as any workman to whom I address myself, and to 
practice self-denial withal, I am emboldened to declare from experience, 
that the gain of independence, or rather self-dependence, for which I 
plead, is worth infinitely more than all the cost of its attainment ; and 
moreover, that to attain it,in a greater or less degree, according to 
circumstances, is within the power of far the greater number of skilled 
workmen engaged in our manufactures. Unhappily, the earnings of the 
industrious workpeople in some trades have been at times, and often for 
a long time, so scanty as to afford scarcely the means of existence. 
The hand-loom weavers and common stocking makers have been very 
distressing cases of this kind, but they have been exceptions, and most 
powerfully establish the general position, for instances have not been of 
unfrequent occurrence in both these trades, of workmen, by dint of 
perseverance and economy, emerging from the mass of misery around 
them, and placing themselves in easy and happy circumstances.” 

The circumstances that gave occasion to these remarks on the part 
of Mr. Felkin, arose out of the commercial pressure which bore with 
peculiar severity upon the manufacturing industry of Nottingham, in 
the early part of 1837. To relieve in some degree the sufferings of the 
unemployed workmen, a subscription was raised amounting to A000/., 
and expended in the construction of a road, from the opening of which 
much benefit has resulted. The account which Mr. Felkin, who acted 
a prominent part in the management of this fund, has given of the 
result, is, in many respects, highly interesting. Considerable pains 
were taken to ascertain the character and previous condition of every 
applicant for employment, and complete returns were obtained with re- 
gard to 1,043 persons, having among them 779 wives and 2,165 children, 
making together 3,987 persons. Among them were 452 framework 
knitters, whose weekly wages, when fully employed, averaged 11s. 63d., 
and 176 of the wives are stated to have earned on the average 1s. 103d. 
per week. There were 496 lace-makers, whose weekly earnings had 
averaged 15s. 1d., while 182 of their wives had earned on the average 
2s. lid. per week. The weekly gains of the remaining 93 persons 
employed in various ways had averaged 16s. 4d. and 34 of _their wives 
had earned each 1s. 9d. per week The average weekly earnings of each 
family were found to be about 17s. 6d., as given by themselves, but it is 
known, that at least in some cases, the full amount was not stated by them. 
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Among all these cases inyestigated, ‘“ eight only had been pauperised in 
any form.” The average period during which the 1,043 families had 
been only partially employed, was 10 weeks and 3 days, and the average 
time during which they had been wholly without work, was 6 weeks and 
5 days. Some had, of course, been longer unemployed than others, 
and it is a remarkable fact established by these inquiries, ‘‘that men 
with five or six children supported themselves and their families under 
the circumstances of short work or total deprivation of labour, as long 
as the unmarried, or those who had smaller families.”” Not one of the 
1,043 applicants had been a depositor in the savings’ bank. 

The circumstances attending the condition of the working classes in 
other countries differ in many respects from those which influence their 
condition in Great Britain. This has been shown already in a former 
Chapter,* a reference to which will sufficiently explain the difficulty of 
instituting any comparisons on the subject. 

In November, 1833, instructions were addressed by the Secretary 
of State, Lord Palmerston, to certain British Consuls residing abroad, 
requiring answers to certain questions having reference to the state of 
agriculture, and to the condition of the agricultural peasantry within the 
districts of their consulates. Answers received from the Consuls in 


various parts of France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy, have 


been presented to Parliament, and from these documents the following 
abstract is taken :— 
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* Section 1, Chapter iv., Pauperism. 
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The usual method adopted in the Venetian States, is for the pro- 
prietor to stock the land, and to take one half the produce for his rent, 
while the labourer takes a portion of the other half for his labour, and 
this portion varies according to the nature of the soil and the cir- 
cumstances of the farm. In the province of Venice the land is so poor 


as to produce only six measures for one measure of wheat sown. 


In 


Friuli the produce is eight for one, and in the Polesine, twelve measures 


are expected from an average harvest. 


considered to be double those obtained from wheat. 


The returns from maize are 
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CHAPTER AV. 


MEASUREMENT AND CLASSING OF SHIPPING. 


Inaccurate mode of Measuring employed from 1773 to 1835—Various consequent evils— 
Remedy attempted, 1821—Accomplished, 1835—Imperfect classification of Ships—Bad 
consequences—Remedy provided, 1834. 


Tue statements inserted in Chap. IX. give correctly the tonnage of 
mercantile vessels built in, and belonging to the United Kingdom, as 
the same is expressed on the registers of the ships, and recorded at the 
Custom-house ; they likewise afford sufficiently accurate data for ascer- 
taining the comparative amount of our mercantile marine, at different 
periods, throughout the years to which the statements apply ; but they 
do not by any means supply correct information of the aggregate bur- 
then of the ships at any one epoch. ‘This want of accuracy is owing to 
the barbarous system which, up to a very recent date, was followed for 
the admeasurement of ships, and which enabled their builders, at the 
sacrifice of some essential good qualities, to procure the official measure- 
ment to be very greatly below the actual cubical capacity of the hold of 
the vessel, which capacity it was pretended to insert in the register: the 
absurdity of computing the burthen of a vessel by the admeasurement 
of the length and breadth, without taking any account of the depth, 
does not need to be enforced. Occasions have arisen, where ships had 
their holds deepened by building upon the sides, so as to add from one- 
fourth to one-third to their cubical capacity, and where, owing to some 
contraction of the width, at the point of measurement, the tonnage 
recorded in the register has been actually lessened. 

The method here described was established in 1773-4, and would 
probably have proved in general accurate, if it had not offered an in- 
ducement—by means of duties charged on the registered tonnage—to 
construct ships out of proportion. If the evasion of a portion of those 
duties had been the only consequence of the faulty rule of admeasure- 
ment, the evil would have been trifling when compared with that which 
it has really occasioned. Under the rule described, the greater part of 
our merchant vessels are the most unsightly in Europe, and, what is of 
far more consequence, they sail badly, and are very unmanageable in — 
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bad weather and on a lee-shore ; for this last reason the loss of life that 
has been occasioned has been exceedingly great. It has been asserted by 
a gentleman who took a deep interest in procuring an alteration in the 
law of admeasurement, as the result of his inquiries, that if it had been 
necessary to enforce an application to the legislature by such means, he 
could easily have procured numerous signatures to a petition in which 
every person signing it should have occupied the relation of widow or 
child to those whose lives had fallen a sacrifice to the unmanageable 
qualities of British merchant ships. 

The evils here described were long felt, and the desirableness of pro- 
viding a remedy acknowledged. For this purpose a committee, of which 
the late Dr. Thomas Young, Captain Kater, and Mr. Davies Gilbert 
were members, was appointed by the Admiralty in 1821. On that occa- 
sion upwards of fifty ships, of different sizes and descriptions, were ex- 
amined, and it was ascertained, that owing to their faulty proportions 
the weight of goods which they were capable of carrying, exceeded the 
measurement tonnage, on the average, in the proportion of four to three. 
The evils of the system were fully exposed by the inquiries of this com- 
mittee ; but because the members of which it consisted were unable to 
suggest any plan by means of which mathematical accuracy could at all 
times be ensured, no practical good resulted from their labours. After 
this the matter rested until 1834, when another committee was formed 
for the purpose by the Board of Admiralty. The principal members 
of this committee were Mr. Davies Gilbert and Captain Beaufort of the 
Royal Navy, the able hydrographer to the Admiralty, by whom the 
subject was taken up in a way at once scientific and practical ; and in 
consequence of their report, and of the active exertions of the President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. Poulett Thomson, a law was passed by 
which the evil has been checked, and placed in a course of gradual 
amendment. It will be long before this remedy shall have produced 
its full effect, as, of course, the ships that were in existence before the 
alteration of the system will be still employed ; the temptation to build 
what are called “ burthensome” vessels is however destroyed, and the 
advantage, as regards new ships, is allin favour of the adoption of better 
and safer proportions in their form. 

Another circumstance, which, although it had not the force of a 
legal provision, exerted a bad influence in regard to the proper con- 
struction of merchant ships, has lately been remedied. For a long 
series of years a committee of gentlemen connected with Lloyd’s Coffee 
House, has superintended a registry of the qualifications of ships, which, 
upon the reports made of them by surveyors, were placed in different 
classes, and according to the rank thus assigned to each, the preference 
was given, with regard to employment and to the rate at which the vessel, 
or goods shipped in her, could be insured, and of eaursdialgo =a the rate 

au 
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of freight earned by her, which was always diminished in proportion to 
the increased cost of the insurance upon the goods. Until the year 
1834 the advancing age of the ship was always held to be conclusive 
evidence as to her deterioration, so that a vessel, when arrived at a cer- 
tain age, was invariably transferred to a lower class, although, from 
having received efficient repairs, she might be, in reality, of superior 
qualifications to those she held at the time of the first survey and regis- 
tration. As the almost inevitable consequence of this rule, ships were 
built with but little regard to durability, and if, as the term of their 
highest rank elapsed, repairs became necessary, these were applied as 
sparingly as possible ; and, indeed, it usually happened, from the faults 
of their original construction, that they were undeserving of any great 
expense being incurred upon them. It will be seen how greatly this 
system must have acted in aggravation of the mischief caused by the 
faulty mode of measurement just described. The evil at length 
awakened the attention of a few spirited individuals, and through their 
exertions the system has been thoroughly reformed. Ships are now sub- 
jected to frequent surveys, by a competent body of able and well-paid 
officers, and they are classed, not according to the time that has elapsed 
since they were launched, but according to their condition at the 
moment of the survey. By this means a sufficient inducement is given 
to build them of good materials and in a proper manner, and further to 
give them, as often as is needed, thorough and substantial repairs. The 
under-writers, who formerly could place but little confidence in the 
rating of a ship in the register, now have full reliance upon its correct- 
ness, and the merchants and owners share the advantage in the lower 
rate of premium demanded. 
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CHAPTER. XVI. 


WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


The necessity of paying Duties on Importation unfavourable to Commerce —Productive of 
Fraud—Warehousing System proposed in 1733—In 1750—Introduced in 1803—Un- 
favourable Conditions when first established—Gradual Improvements—Disadvantages 
still resulting from the original Restrictions—Warehousing Ports in England—Scotland 
—Ireland—Prevention of Frauds against the Revenue by means of Warehousing 
System. 


Tue beginning of this century is marked by an exceedingly great im- 
provement in our customs regulations. Previous to 1803 it was 
required of the importers that they should pay the consumption duties 
upon almost every description of foreign and colonial goods at the time 
of their importation ; a system which tended in various ways to limit 
trade, by crippling the resources of the generality of our merchants, 
and by giving an undue advantage over others to the few who had the 
command of large capitals. By this system the prices of almost all 
goods were increased to the consumers, who, in addition to the ordinary 
profits of trading, had to pay an additional profit to reimburse the mer- 
chant for the advance of the duty. Unless the disturbing influence of 
war should force trade into unnatural channels, it was impossible that 
while such a system was continued, the carrying trade of the country 
could experience any extension. The amount of duty that had been 
paid on importation was, indeed, in most cases returned, under the name 
of bounty or drawback, upon the goods being subsequently re-exported ; 
but by this means a door was opened for fraud upon the revenue to 
a large amount, and where transactions were honestly carried on, the 
interest upon the amount of duties, between the time of their being 
paid by and returned to the merchant, was in most cases lost, because 
it was not possible in any way to recover it from the foreign consumer. 
The proposal to warehouse some descriptions of goods without pay- 
ment of duties on importation, formed part of the Excise scheme brought 
forward by Sir Robert Walpole, in 1733; but so great was the opposi- 
tion offered to the plan by the ignorance and prejudices of party men, 
and probably also by traders, whose schemes for defrauding the revenue 
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would by its means have been frustrated, that the intention was neces- 
sarily abandoned. A similar proposal was afterwards brought forward 
and ably supported by Dean Tucker, in 1750, but in vain. Having now 
for more than 40 years experienced, in a considerable degree, the bene- 
fits of the warehousing system, it is difficult for us to account for the 
blindness of those by whom it was so long successfully opposed. ‘The 
advantages which we now derive from this system were not indeed ex- 
perienced at its first adoption. Many of the regulations connected with 
it, which now impart such great facilities to commerce, have been intro- 
duced progressively, and some of they not without considerable oppo- 
sition. For a long time after the passing of the first Warehousing Act 
(43 Geo. IIL, c. 182), it was held by the government to be a boon 
especially granted to the mercantile class, and every application made for 
its improvement, or for obtaining further facilities for trade, was met 
and resisted in this spirit. It is only within the last few years that more 
enlightened views have prevailed, and that it has been seen and acknow- 
ledged that no facilities could be granted to the general body of 
traders that would not prove at least as advantageous to the country at 
large. Anaccount is always taken on landing of the weight or measure 
of every package; and until within the last few years it was rigidly 
exacted from the merchants in every case—with the exception of one 
article, tobacco—that the duty should be paid not upon the quantity 
remaining at the time of the goods being taken for consumption, but 
upon the quantity ascertained at landing, although in the interim the 
packages had remained in the sole custody of the revenue officers, 
without the possibility of any fraud having been committed. Further 
than this, if the goods, instead of being taken for consumption, were ex- 
ported from the warehouses, an account was taken of the weight or 
measure at the time of shipment, and the merchant, before he was 
allowed to remove his goods from the custody of the Crown, was com- 
pelled to pay the full consumption duty upon such part as had wasted 
in the warehouse. ‘This course was justified under the plea already 
mentioned, that the privilege of warehousing was altogether a boon to 
the merchants ; that without it they must have paid the duty on the 
full quantity imported, and would have been entitled to drawback only 
upon the part actually exported ; and that therefore they were no losers 
by bemg made to pay the duty upon the quantity deficient. This was 
a specious argument, and, being held by those who had the power of 
enforcing their opinions, was long used successfully. A minister pre- 
pared to take a more enlarged view of the subject at length broke 
through the rule. He saw that, but for the privilege of warehousing 
without payment of duties, little, if any, of the transit trade of the 
country would have existence ; that this trade offers a general benefit 
to the community, and should not be considered as profitable only to 
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those by whom it is carried on; that it was unjust to the owners of 
goods, against whom no fraud could be imputed, to visit them with 
penalties because of the waste which their property had undergone ; and 
that to require the payment of consumption duty upon a greater quan- 
tity of goods than was actually consumed, was in so far to substitute 
penalties for taxation; a system altogether unequal, and therefore 
vicious. From that time to the present the government has at all times 
been willing to give a favourable attention to the representations of the 
merchants, and so many concessions have thus been made from time to 
time, that our Customs regulations, as adopted in some ports, are now 
acknowledged to afford almost every facility to the trader that can be 
made compatible with the due security of the revenue. Among the re- 
laxations that have been thus conceded may be mentioned not only relief 
from the payment of duties on deficiencies ascertained upon re-exporta- 
tion, but, in the case of such articles as are subject to waste, the duty 
is chargeable only upon the quantity ascertained to exist at the time it 
is taken from the warehouse. The owner may “sort, separate, and 
re-pack,” any goods in order to their preservation, or to effect a more 
ready sale or shipment; wines and spirits may be bottled in the ware- 
house, without payment of duty, if intended for subsequent shipment ; 
and woven fabrics imported from abroad, may be taken out of warehouse 
without payment of duty, in order to their being cleaned, bleached, 
dyed, or printed, upon security being given to replace the same under 
the custody of the revenue officers. In fact the principle is now felt 
and acknowledged, that to facilitate in every way the operations of 
honourable commerce must prove advantageous to the community at 
large. 

The concession of the government, which permitted the bringing of 
certain goods into consumption upon payment being made of the duty 
upon such quantity as actually exists at the time of its being removed 
from the custody of the revenue officers, was occasioned immediately 
by the circumstance of a large quantity of French brandy, 9000 
puncheons, having remained in the London docks so long that the 
strength and quantity were diminished in such a degree, that the duty 
payable upon the portion that had wasted would have amounted to a 
greater sum than the market value of the brandy remaining, exclusive of 
the duty. Under these circumstances, although the improvement in 
quality occasioned by time, rendered these 9000 puncheons most desir- 
able to the consumer, not a gallon could be brought into use, and the 
proprietors were compelled to bring over supplies of brandy which had 
not been mellowed by age, but which would be admitted to consump- 
tion upon payment of duty upon the quantity of spirit which each cask 
contained. he folly of keeping a large capital thus unproductively 
locked up, and becoming daily less valuable, grew at length so apparent 
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to the government, that relief was afforded m the first instance to the 
owners of these specific casks of spirits ; and, the door having been thus 
opened for the infraction of the principle, so long and so strenuously 
defended, it was soon after abandoned, and the rule adopted which has 
since been followed, and which is more in consonance with a just and 
liberal policy. 

It is much to be regretted that the full advantages of which the ware- 
housing system is found to be susceptible were not recognised at the 
time of its first adoption. The Act of 1803 specifically permitted the 
warehousing of the most important articles of West India produce, with- 
out payment of duty, in the West India docks ; and of rice, tobacco, wine, 
and spirits in the London docks; besides which, the permission was 
given to warehouse several articles, the bulk of whichis great in propor- 
tion to their value, in places to be approved by the Commissioners of 
the Customs, and a more numerous assortment of goods might in the 
same way be deposited in warehouses to be approved by the Lords of 
the Treasury. Although the Act was thus confined in its operation, it 
contained authority to the Lords of the Treasury to extend its provi- 
sions to any other ports in Great Britain, and also to the warehousing 
of goods other than those mentioned in its various schedules. The 
power thus imparted was acted upon at first with the greatest caution. 
The construction and situation of the warehouses then existing in the 
various ports of the kingdom, and which had been built without refer- 
ence to the kind of security required by the government, were such that 
it was not considered consistent with the interests of the revenue to grant 
the same privileges to them as were conceded to the more secure ware- 
houses of the docks in London. At the same time, the small amount of 
advantage that would then have attended the construction of warehouses 
of satisfactory security was not sufficient to induce the merchants to 
make any efforts for obtaining it ; and in proportion as trade increased, 
and fresh warehouses were needed, these were built on the old plans, 
and in appropriate situations, to meet the convenience of individual mer- 
chants. Had the system been placed at once upon its present liberal 
footing, the course in this respect pursued at the outports would have 
been different ; warehouses equally secure with those of our great Lon- 
don establishments would have been at once erected, instead of those 
just described, which are too costly to admit of their being abandoned, 
and the effect of this has been in various ways injurious to commerce. 
The merchants at the outports, feeling jealous of those in London, have 
always importuned the government to extend to themselves the indul- 
gences which the importers in the metropolis received, and to which they 
were fairly entitled by the security against abuse which they could offer. 
On the other hand, the government, feeling how difficult a thing it is to 
convince any body of men of the reasonableness of distinctions which 
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operate to their disadvantage, has been more slow than it would other- 
wise have been to make concessions in situations where they would 
be unaccompanied by risk to the revenue ; and in this way the progress 
of the warehousing system has been more slow, and up to the present 
moment is less favourable to commerce than it is capable of being made, 
or than it would have proved, if a different course had been adopted 
from the first. 

The privilege of warehousing goods without payment of duty was 
first extended to Ireland, in 1824. The different ports in the United 
Kingdom to which it is now granted, with the dates of its first conces- 
sion to each, are as follows :— 


London, 1803 (East India Goods 1799, and Tobacco 1800). 
Liverpool, 1805 (Tobacco, 1789). 
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Swansea « «+ + 1821 Limerick eee SOO 
Rolfe 5 os uc +k. 182T Newry + + + + + 1825 
Bideford. . °. . . 1821 Waterford . . « . 1825 
@iichestess . el 8.) 1822 Drogheda . - . . 1825 
Barnstaple . . . ~- 1822 Galways fey cents uel niemeel S25 
Cowes! os) ee 23 Londonderry . . « 1825 
Rye . ° . . . . 1823 Dundalk . . . ° . 1825 


Among the practical advantages that have attended the adoption of 
the warehousing system, may be mentioned the simplification of the 
Custom-house accounts, and the abridgment of labour in the revenue 
departments. During the time when the duty was exacted on the im- 
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portation of goods, and was returned upon their re-exportation, the 
machinery of the Custom-houses and Excise-offices throughout the 
kingdom was complicated, through the necessity of creating checks for 
the prevention of frauds on the part of the exporting merchants. At 
that time the largest part by far of the money received on importation 
was paid back on the subsequent exportation of the goods, and so sys- 
tematically and extensively were frauds carried on under this system, 
that many large fortunes were created by that means, notwithstanding 
the enormous fines which at various times were imposed on their pos- 
sessors when their fraudulent proceedings were brought to light. One 
extensive dealer in foreign spirits is known to have openly boasted to the 
Commissioners of Excise, on the occasion of paying to them a fine of 
30,0002. that he was still very largely in their debt. At that time, and 
before the construction of docks in the port of London, large cargoes of 
valuable goods—the more valuable by all the amount of duties that 
had been paid upon them—were deposited in private vaults and ware- 
houses in the city, where they were exposed to pilfering and to fraudu- 
lent admixtures and substitutions, very prejudicial to the owners, and 
for the amount of which the large compensations paid by the dock com- 
panies are considered to have formed a very inadequate compensation to 
the warehouse keepers. It is no small praise of the warehousing system 
to say, that it has thus removed much of the temptation to fraudulent 
proceedings on the part of a numerous proportion of the persons to whom 
trusts of this kind were necessarily confided. 
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SECTION IV. 


PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


ee eee eee 


CHAPTER. I. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE KINGDOM AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. 


Financial Condition at the close of the 18th Century—Triple Assessment—Income-tax 
Imposed—Repealed—-Enormous Government Expenditure—Fallacious show of Pros- 
perity—Misery of the Working Classes—Their diminished Command of the Neces- 
saries of Life—KEffect of Mechanical Inventions in supporting the Country under 
Difficulties. 


In order to give an intelligible account of the financial state of the 
kingdom at the beginning of the present century, it is necessary to 
explain briefly the system which had been brought into operation by 
Mr. Pitt during the preceding three years. 

In November, 1797, that minister had recourse to what he was pleased 
to call “a perfectly new and solid system of finance.” The public ex- 
penditure of that year amounted to 253 millions, of which sum only 6% 
millions were provided for by existing unmortgaged taxes, leaving 19 
millions to be raised by extraordinary means. In the then condition of 
the money-market it was felt to be impossible to borrow such an amount 
in the ordinary manner, that is, providing by new taxes for the payment 
of only the permanent annual burthen occasioned by the increased debt ; 
and a new impost, calculated to produce seven millions, was sanctioned 
by Parliament, which impost was to be continued until it should, in con- 
junction with the produce of the sinking-fund, repay the twelve millions 
that would be still deficient. This new system of finance might have 
been entitled to the character given of it by Mr. Pitt, if it had not been 
probable—nay, certain—that in the following years an equal expendi- 
ture must be met by similar means, until the seven millions would prove 
inadequate even for the payment of the annual interest of the sums for 
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which the tax was imposed, when it would become part of the permanent 
burthens of the country. This new impost, to which the name of “triple 
assessment” was given, was in fact an addition made to the assessed 
taxes, “in a triplicate proportion to their previous amount —limited, 
however, to the tenth of each person’s income.” 

The adoption of this, or some similar plan of financial arrangement, 
was hardly a matter of choice with the minister, by whom the funding 
system, as ordinarily practised, could not have been any further pursued 
at that time. Unfortunately for the success of the principle which it 
was thus sought to establish, the mode in which it was proposed to raise 
the seven millions of additional revenue was highly unpopular, and in- 
deed it has always excited dissatisfaction on the part of the public to be 
called on for the payment of any tax from which they have not the 
power to protect themselves, by abstaining from the use of the taxed 
commodity. It is this consideration which has always made our finance 
ministers prefer indirect to direct taxation, and which led, during the 
progress of a long and expensive war, to the imposition of duties that 
weighed with destructive force upon the springs of industry. ‘The finan- 
cial difficulties by which the government was then embarrassed may be 
known from the fact that a loan of 3 millions was raised in April, 
1798, at the rate of 200/. 3 per cent stock, and 5s. long annuity for 
each 100/. borrowed, being at the rate of 61 per cent., and that the 
“ triple assessment,” which was calculated to produce 7 millions, yielded 
no more than 43 millions. In the following December the triple assess- 
ment was repealed, and in lieu of it an income-tax was imposed at the 
rate of 10 per cent. upon all incomes amounting to 200/. and upwards, 
with diminishing rates upon smaller incomes, down to 60/. per annum, 
below which rate the tax was not to apply. This tax was estimated to 
produce 10 millions: it was called a war tax; but, when the minister 
proceeded to mortgage its produce to defray the interest of loans to a 
large amount, such a name appeared to be little better than a delusion. 
Like the triple assessment, the produce of the income-tax fell greatly 
short of its estimated amount, and yielded no more than 7 millions, a 
large part of which was quickly absorbed to defray the interest of loans 
for which it was successively pledged. In 1801, after deducting the sums 
thus chargeable on it, this tax produced only 4 millions towards the 
national expenditure. In proposing a loan of 253 millions for the 
service of that year, it was considered inexpedient to mortgage the 
income-tax any further, and new taxes were imposed, estimated to yield 
1,800,0002. per annum. In March, 1802, peace was made with France, 
and in the same month notice was given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, My. Addington, of his intention to repeal the income-tax, 
which was felt to be highly oppressive, and had become more and more 
odious to the people. In effecting this repeal, and at the same time to 
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keep faith with the public creditors, to whom its produce had been mort- 
gaged to the extent of 563 millions of 3 per cent. stock, additional taxes 
were imposed upon beer, malt, and hops, and a considerable increase 
was made to the assessed taxes, besides which an addition, under the 
name of a modification, was made to the tax on imports and exports, 
previously known under the name of the convoy duty. 

At this time the aggregate amount of permanent taxes was 384 
millions, exactly double what it had been at the breaking out of the war 
in 1793. During those nine years, taxes to the amount of 280,000,0007., 
exclusive of the cost of collection, had been levied from the people ; and 
a few words are necessary in order to account for the seeming contra- 
diction implied in the fact, that, notwithstanding this ruinous rate of 
expenditure, many of the great interests throughout the country wore 
the outward appearance of prosperity. A nation engaged in an expen- 
sive war, which calls for the systematic expenditure of large sums 
beyond its income, may be likened to an individual spendthrift during 
his career of riot and extravagance ; all about him wears the aspect of 
plenty and prosperity, and this appearance will continue until his means 
begin to fail, and those who have fattened upon his profusion are at 
length sent away empty. The enormous expenditure of the government, 
joined to the state of the currency (as already explained), necessarily 
caused a general and great rise of prices: as regarded agricultural pro- 
duce, this effect was exaggerated by the ungenial nature of the seasons. 
Rents had risen throughout the country in a far greater degree than the 
necessary expenditure of the land-owners, who thence found their situa- 
tions improved, notwithstanding the additional load of taxation. The 
great number of contractors and other persons dealing with the govern- 
ment had derived a positive benefit from the public expenditure, and, 
being chiefly resident at the seat of government, they were enabled 
greatly to influence the tone of public opinion. The greater command 
of money thus given to considerable classes occasioned an increased de- 
mand for luxuries of foreign and domestic production, from which the 
merchants and dealers derived advantage. ‘There were, besides, other 
classes of persons who profited from the war expenditure. These were 
the producers of manufactured goods, and those who dealt in them, and 
who found their dealings greatly increased by means of the foreign 
expenditure of the government in subsidies and expeditions, the 
means for which were furnished through those dealings: the manufac- 
turers were at the same time beginning to reap the advantages that 
have since been experienced in a more considerable degree from the 
series of inventions begun by Hargreaves and Arkwright, and which 
acted in some degree as palliatives to the evil effects of the govern- 


ment profusion. 
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As inthe case of the spendthrift, while all these causes were in opera- | 


tion, there was an appearance of prosperity, and those who were pro- 


fiting from this state of things were anxious to keep up the delusion. » 
That it was no more than delusion will be at once apparent to all who | 
examine below the surface, and who inquire as to the condition of | 
poverty and wretchedness into which the great mass of the people were 


then plunged. In some few cases there had been an advance of wages, 


but this occurred only to skilled artisans, and even with them the rise | 


was wholly incommensurate with the increased cost of all the necessaries 
of life. The mere labourer—ke who had nothing to bring to market 
but his limbs and sinews—did not participate in this partial compensa- 
tion for high prices, but was, in most cases, an eager competitor for 
employment, at the same or nearly the same wages as had been given 
before the war. Nor could it well be otherwise, since the demand for 
labour can only increase with the increase of the capital destined for the 
payment of wages; and we have seen that capital was so far from being 
suffered to accumulate, that it was dissipated by the government expen- 
diture more rapidly than it could be accumulated by individuals. In 
London and its vicinity the rates of wages are necessarily higher, be- 
cause of the greater expense of living, than in country districts ; and it 
is asserted, from personal knowledge of the fact, that at the time in 
question there was a superabundant supply of labourers constantly 
competing for employment at the large government establishments, 
where the weekly wages did not exceed 15s., while the price of the quar- 
tern loaf was 1s. 10d., and the other necessary outgoings of a Jabourer’s 
family were nearly as high in proportion. If we contrast the weekly 
wages at the two periods of 1790 and 1800, of husbandry labourers and 
of skilled artisans, measuring them both by the quantity of wheat which 
they could command, it will be seen that the former could, in 1790, 
purchase 82 pints of wheat, and in 1800 could procure no more than 53 
pints, while the skilled artisan, who in 1790, could buy 169 pints, could 
procure in 1800 only 83 pints. To talk of the prosperous state of the 
‘country under such a condition of things involves a palpable contradic- 
‘tion. It would be more correct to liken the situation of the community 
to that of the inhabitants ofa town subjected to a general conflagration, 
in which some became suddenly enriched by carrying off the valuables, 
while the mass were involved in ruin and destitution. 

It may be objected to the view here taken, but which is founded upon 
facts that hardly admit of controversy, that, had the condition of the 
country been such as is represented, we must have sunk under the 
greater efforts we were so soon after called on to sustain; and there is 
every reason to believe that, but for the invention of the spinning-jenny, 
and the improvements in the steam-engine, which have produced such 
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almost magical effects upon the productive energies of this kingdom, it 
would have been impossible to have withstood the combination with 
which, single-handed, we were called upon to contend. The manner 
and degree in which these powerful agents have enabled us to withstand 
and to triumph over difficulties unparalleled in the history of the world, 
have been shown in a preceding section of this inquiry. 
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CHAPTER: 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Gigantic Expenditure during the War—Consequent Exhaustion—Gloomy forebodings of 
Political Writers in former Times—Amount of Debt, 1793 to 1816—Yearly Income and 
Expenditure, 1792 to 1845—Debts contracted, 1801 to 1821—Sinking Fund—Dead- 
weight Annuity—Conversion of Perpetual into Terminable Annuities—Expenditure 
beyond Income during the War—Income beyond Expenditure since—Plans of Finance 
Budgets. 


Tue public expenditure of England during the war which was begun in 
1793, and continued (with short intermissions in 1801 and 1814) until 
the final overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, was conducted throughout upon 
a truly gigantic scale. In 1792, the last year of peace, the entire public 
expenditure of the kingdom was 19,859,123/., which sum included 
9,767,333/. interest upon the public debt. In 1814 the current expen- 
diture amounted to 76,780,895/., and the interest upon the debt to 


30,051,365/., making an aggregate sum of 106,832,260/. paid out of the ° 


public exchequer for the disbursements of that one year. This is the 
largest annual outlay ever made; that of the previous year was within 
one million of the same amount. 

It is hardly possible to conceive that the public expenditure could 
have been long continued upon this scale of magnitude; the state of ex- 
haustion under which the country was made to suffer, during the first few 
years of peace that followed, sufficiently attests the truth of this opinion. 
The financial efforts of the government had been made for several 
preceding years with a degree of lavish profusion that was continually 
augmented until it reached the height above mentioned ; the expendi- 
ture, including interest upon the debt, during the ten years from 1806 
to 1815 inclusive, averaged 84,067,761/. per annum, sums which, until 
the years in which they were actually expended, it would have been 
considered wholly chimerical to expect to raise. The experience of that 
period has shown how impossible a thing it is to judge correctly from 
the past as to the growing resources of our country, or it might be confi- 
dently affirmed that, during the concluding years of this series, we had 
assuredly reached the limit of possibility. Without that experience for 
their guidance, our ancestors, in former but not very remote times, 
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gave way to gloomy forebodings as to their future prospects, at which we 
cannot but smile, when thinking of the comparatively pigmy efforts which 
called them forth. Some of those forebodings have been recorded by 
Sir John Sinclair, in his work on the public revenue of this kingdom. 
A few passages upon the subject, taken from that work, and with the 
dates at which they were written, may not be without interest to the 
reader at the present moment. 

1736. “The vast load of debt under which the nation still groans is 
the true source of all those calamities and gloomy prospects of which we 
have so much reason to complain. To this has been owing that mul- 
tiplicity of burthensome taxes which have more than doubled the price 
of the common necessaries of life within a few years past, and thereby 
distressed the poor labourer and manufacturer, disabled the farmer to 
pay his rent, and put even gentlemen of plentiful estates under the 
greatest difficulties to make a tolerable provision for their families.” — 
The Craftsman, No. 502, 14th February, 1736. 

At the time this gloomy picture was drawn the public debt did not 
exceed 50,000,0002., and the annual charge on that account was some- 
what under 2,000,000/., being considerably below the sums added to the 
public burthens in the single year 1814. 

1749. “Our parliamentary aids, from the year 1740 exclusively, to 
the year 1748 inclusively, amount to 55,522,159/. 16s. 3d., a sum that 
will appear incredible to future generations, and is so almost to the 
present. Till we have paid a good part of our debt, and restored our 
country in some measure to her former wealth and power, it will be 
difficult to maintain the dignity of Great Britain, to make her respected 
abroad, and secure from injuries or even affronts on the part of her 
neighbours.” —Some Reflections on the present State of the Nation, by 
Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke. 

The debt, to the effects of which so much evil is here attributed, was 
still under 80,000,000/., and the annual interest scarcely more than 
3,000, 0007. fo, 

1756. “It has been a generally received notion among political 
arithmeticians, that we may increase our debt to 100,000,0002., but 
they acknowledge that it must then cease, by the debtor becoming 
bankrupt.” — Letters by Samuel Hannay, Esq. . 

In the few years that preceded the publication of Mr. Hannay’s 
letters the debt had been somewhat diminished, so that it amounted 
to about 75,000,0002, and the annual charge on the country to 
2,400,0002. : 

1761. “The first instance of a debt contracted upon parliamentary 
security, occurs in the reign of Henry VI. The commencement of this 
pernicious practice deserves to be noted; a practice the more likely to 


become pernicious the more a nation advances in opulence and credit. 
Fae 
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The ruinous effects of it are now become apparent, and threaten the 
very existence of the nation.” —Hume’s History of England, 8vo. edition, 
1778, vol. iii. p. 215. 

The public burthens had by this time so far exceeded the possible 
limit assigned by Mr. Hannay, that the debt amounted to nearly 
150,000,0002., and the annual interest to 4,800,000/. The amount 
was somewhat reduced between that period and the breaking out of the 
American war, when a succession of loans again became necessary. 
On winding up the accounts of that contest, the debt amounted to 
268,000,0002., and the annual charge to 9,500,0002. On the 5th of 
January, 1793, just before the beginning of the war of the French Re- 
volution, the debt continued nearly the same as at the beginning of the 
peace (the exact amount of funded and unfunded debt, including the 
value of terminable annuities, was 261,735,059/., and the annual charge 
was 9,471,6752.) From that time to the peace of Amiens hardly a year 
passed without witnessing some increase to the national burthens, so 
that at Midsummer, 1802, the capital of the funded and unfunded debt 
amounted to 687,000,0002. On the 5th of January, 1816, the capital was 
885,186,323/., and the annual charge was 32,457,141/7. The following 
statements (pp. 483-4) exhibit the progressive state of the public 
income and expenditure, from 1792 to 1845, including the annual 
charge on account of the public debt, and the amount of money 
raised by loans and the funding of Exchequer Bills, with the amount 
and description of stock created, and the annual charge in respect of 
the same, in each year from the beginning of the present century. 

An extraordinary degree of delusion is observable in the proceedings 
of the different finance ministers by whom the support of the sinking- 
fund was advocated during the war. It has been pretended that the 
purchases made by means of that fund had the effect of keeping up the 
market value of the publie debt, and thereby enabled the minister to 
contract loans upon more advantageous terms than without this 
machinery, would have been possible. It may well be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the re-purchase in this manner, from time to time, of 
parts only of that surplus portion of the public debt which was created 
for the express purpose of such operations, had any real effect in raising 
the price of the remaining portion of the public securities—in other words, 


whether the price, thus factitiously acted upon, of the larger amount of — 


debt, was at any time greater than the price would have been of the 
smaller amount of debt that would have existed if the sinking fund had 
not been created, the purchases of the Commissioners never having in 


fact accomplished more than the re-purchase of the so-needlessly- | 


created part of the debt. It has been further urged in defence of the 
sinking fund, that the prospect which it enabled the minister to hold 


out of the speedy redemption of the whole debt had the effect of recon- | 
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Abstract of Public Income and Expenditure in the United Kingdom, in each Year from 


Years, 


INCOME. 


Amount 
Amount of received on 
Revenue paid |account of Loans 
into the and Exchequer 
Exchequer, the | Bills, beyond 
produce of the amount 
Taxation, |redeemed in the 
Year. 
£. £, 
19,258,814 a 
19,845,705 | 4,877,956 
20,193,074} 6,998;389 
19,883,520 | 30,464,831 
21,454,728 | 22,244,982 
23,126,940 | 30,356,873 
31,035,363 | 16,858,503 
35,602,444 | 21,714,863 
34,145,584 | 23,030,529 
34,113,146 | 27,305,271 
36,368,149 | 14,638,254 
38,609,392 | 8,752,761 
46,176,492 | 14,570,763 
50,897,706 | 16,849,801 
55,796,086 | 13,035,344 
59,539,321 | 10,432,934 
62,998,191 | 12,095,044 
63,719,400 | 12,298,379 
67,144,542 | 7,792,444 
65,173,545 | 19,143,953 
65,037,850 | 24,790,697 
68,748,363 | 39,649,282 
71,134,503 | 34,563,603 
72,210,512 | 20,241,807 
62,264,546 514,059 
52,055,913 BS 
53,747,795 a 
52,648,847 2 
54,282,958 3 
55,834,192 o> 
55,663,650 3 
57,672,999 S 
59,362,403 2 
57,273,869 ae 
54,894,989 o- 
54,932,518 ns 
55,187,142 ee 
50,786,682 “4 
50,056,616 
46,424,440 Be 
46,988,755 333,989 
46,271,326 oe 
46,425,263 Ap 
45,893,369 oe 
48,591,180 o 
46,475,194 ie 
47,333,460 o 
47,844,899 os 
47,567,565 Fe 
48,084,360 ie 
46,965,631 Be 
52,582,817 . 
54,003,754 an 
53,060,354 ve 


1792 


to 1845, 


EXPENDITURE. 


Total Amount 
raised for 
Public Uses. 


£. 
19,258,814. 
24,723,661 
27,191,463. 
50,348,351 
43,699,710 
53,483,813 
47,893,866 
57,317,307 
57,176,113 
61,418,417 
51,006,403 
47,362,153 
60,747,255. 
67,747,507 
71,831,430 
69,772,255, 
75,093,235 
76,017,779 
74,936,986 
84,317,498 
89,828,547 
108,397,645 
105,698,106 
92,452,319 
62,778,605 
52,055,913. 
53,747,795 
52,648,847 
54,282,958 
55,834,192 
55,663,650 
57,672,999 
59,362,403 
57,273,869 
54,894,989 
54,932,518 
55,187,142 
50,786,682 
50,056,616 
46,424,440 
47,322,744 
46,271,326 
46,425,263 
45,893,369 
48,591,180 
46,475,194 
47,333,460 
47,844,899 
47,567,565 
48,084,360 
46,965,631 
52,582,817 
54,003,754 


53,060,354 


Interest paid on 
Public Debt, 
Funded 
and Unfunded, 


£. 

9,767,333 

9,437,862 

9,890,904 
10,810,728 
11,841,204 
14,270,616 
17,585,518 
17,220,983 
17,381,561 
19,945,624 
19,855,588 
20,699,864 
20,726,772 
22,141,426 
23,000,006 
23,362,685 
23,158,982 
24,213,867 
24,246,946 
24,977,915 
25,546,508 
28,030,239 
30,051,365 
31,576,074 
32,938,751 
31,436,245 
30,880,244 
30,807,249 
31,157,846 
31,955,304 
29,921,493 
29,215,905 
29,066,350 
28,060,287 
28,076,957 
28,239,847 
28,095,506 
29,155,612 
29,118,858 
28,341,416 
28,323,751 
28,522,507 
28,504,096 
28,514,610 
29,243,598 
29,489,571 
29,260,238 
29,454,062 
29,381,718 
29,450,145 
29,428,120 
29,269,160 
30,495,459 
28,253,872 


Sums applied 
to redemption 
of Public Debt 
beyond the 
Amount of 
Loans, &c., in 
the Year. 


ice 
2,421,681 


oe 


. 

. 
oe 
ee 
. 


1,826,814 
1,624,606 
3,163,130 
1,918,019 
4,104,457 
2,962,564 
5,261,725 
6,456,559 
9,900,725 
1,195,531 
2,023,028 
4,667,965 
2,760,008 
1,935,465 
2,673,858 

5,696 
1,023,784 
1,776,378 
1,270,050 
1,590,727 
1,985,885 

7,496 


8,016 


8,566 
8,741 


1,563,361 
4,143,891 


Current Annual 
Public 
Expenditure, 


£ 


7,670,109 | 


14,759,208 
17,851,213 
37,603,449 
30,334,087 
36,469,993 
33,541,727 
38,403,421 
39,439,706 
41,383,555 
29,693,619 
28,298,366 
38,649,436 
45,027,892 
45,941,205 
44,250,357 
49,984,105 
52,352,146 
52,618,602 
58,757,308 
63,210,816 
77,913,488 
76,780,895 
60,704,106 
32,251,020 
22,018,179 
20,843,728 
21,436,130 
21,381,382 
21,070,825 
20,826,567 
21,746,110 
28,708,252 
23,559,741 
25,808,585 
25,560,446 
21,407,670 
19,919,522 
18,024,085 
18,781,882 
18,050,245 
16,235,735 
16,397,605 
15,884,649 
17,258,871 
17,641,383 
18,418,449 
19,903,629 
19,779,818 
20,735,584 
21,517,049 
21,870,353 
20,152,189 
20,988,840 


Total Amount 
Paid and 
Expended in 
the Year. 


£. 
19,859,123 
24,197,070 
27,742,117 
48,414,177 
42,175,291 
50,740,609 
51,127,245 
55,624,404 
56,821,267 
61,329,179 
49,549,207 
48,998,230 
59,376,208 
67,169,318 
68,941,211 
67,613,042 
73,143,087 
76,566,013 
76,865,548 
83,735,223 
88,757,324 
105,943,727 
106,832,260 
92,280,180 
65,169,771 
55,281,238 
53,348,578 
55,406,509 
54,457,247 
57,130,586 
53,710,624 
56,223,740 
59,231,161 
61,520,753 
55,081,073 
55,823,321 
54,171,141 
51,835,137 
49,078,108 
49,797,156 
46,379,692 
45,782,026 
46,678,079 
45,669,309 
48,093,196 
49,1).6,839 
47,686,183 
49,357,691 
49,169,552 
50,185,729 
50,953,735 
51,148,254 
52,211,009 


53,386,603 
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ciling the people to the payment of a larger amount of taxes than they 
would otherwise have been willing to pay. Allowing that the effect 
here stated was produced, we may still doubt the wisdom of that govern- 
ment which is obliged to resort to a juggle in order to reconcile the 
people to its measures, and especially when, as in the case under exami- 
nation, the delusion was so expensive and likely to prove so permanently 
injurious in its nature. 

The average rate at which 3 per cent. stock was created between 1793 
and 1801 was 57/. 7s. 6d. of money for 100/. stock, and the average 
market price during that period was 61/. 17s. 6d. for 100J. stock. The 
loss to the public upon the additional sum borrowed in order that it might 
be redeemed during that period, which was 49,655,5312., amounted to 
43 per cent., or 2,234,500/. Between 1803 and the termination of the 
war, the average price at which loans were contracted was 60/. 7s. 6d. 
per 100/. stock, and the average market price during that time was 
62/. 17s. 6d. per 1007. The loss was, therefore, 24 per cent. upon the 
sum redeemed during that time, 176,173,240/., or 4,404,331, making 
together an amount of 6,638,831/. absolutely lost to the public by these 
operations. This amount, reckoned at the average price of the various 
loans, is equivalent to a capital of more than eleven millions of 3 per 
cent. stock, with which the country is now additionally burthened through 
the measure of borrowing in a depressed market more money than was 
wanted in order to its being repaid when the market for public securi- 
ties was certain to be higher. The fallacy attending this system is now 
so fully recognised that it is not likely any minister will in future make 
a show of redeeming debt at the moment when circumstances compel 
him actually to increase its amount for that purpose. 

Another error of a still more important nature, involved in this sys- 
tem, remains to be noticed. The absurdity of borrowing money in 
order to extinguish debt could never have been seriously adopted but 
with the anticipation of the good effects that might be drawn from such 
a course after the necessity for further borrowing should cease, when 
it might be beneficial to apply towards the redemption of the debt 
the high scale of taxation which that system rendered practicable. 
There never could have existed any doubt of the fact, that whenever 
the necessity for borrowing should cease, the market value of the public 
funds would advance greatly, and would therefore in an equal degree 
limit the redeeming power of the surplus income, however arising. 
The knowledge of this fact should have led the ministers, by whom suc- 
cessive additions were made to the public debt, to the adoption of a course 
which would have enabled them to turn this rise of prices to the advan- 
tage of the public, instead of its being, as it has proved, productive of 
loss, and this end would certainly have been accomplished, if at the 
expense of a small present sacrifice the loans had been contracted at a 
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high rate of interest, instéad of their having been contracted, as foi the 
most part they weré, in 8 per cent annuities. It is presuniable that, if 
the borrowing had been restricted to the sums actually wanted from 
time to time, without thought of a sinking fund, the public might possibly 
have had to pay at the outside a quarter per cent. more of annual in- 
terest than they actually paid. At this rate the deficiency of iticome 
compared with expenditure, between 1793 and 1815, which amounted, as 
will be shown in the next table, to 425,482,7617., would have occasioned 
an addition to the capital of the debt to the amount of 455,266,554. of 5 
per cent. stock, the annual interest of which would have been 22,763,3271., 
instead of a nominal capital of 547,292,764/,; with the annual ad- 
ditional charge of 20,690,8712. At the close of the war the nomi- 
nal capital of the debt would have then amounted to 724,285,729/., 
and the annual charge to 32,530,660/., instead of 816,311,939. of 
capital, and 30,458,204/. of annual charge, which was the state of the 
unredeemed public debt on the 5th of January, 1816. The government 
would then have been in the most favourable position for taking advan- 
tage of the lowering of the rate of interest which was certain to follow, 
and many years before the present time the whole of the 5 per cent. 
annuities might have been converted, without any additien to the capital, 
into annuities of the same amount, bearing interest at the rate of 34 
per cent., or perhaps lower. Assuming, however, that the reduetion 
would not have gone lower than 384 per cent., and taking into consider- 
ation the surplus revenue which has been actually applied to the redemp- 
tion of debt between 5th January, 1816, and 5th January, 1837, which, as 
will be seen, amounted to 46,086,3211., the funded debt existing on 5th 
January, 1837, would have amounted to 678,199,4082., and the annual 
charge to 23,736,9792, instead of its actual amount, 761,422,570/., and 
its actual annual charge, 29,234,873/.; showing that the loss entailed on 
the country by the plan pursued, of funding the debt in stock bearing 
a nominal low rate of interest, is 83,223,162/. of capital, and 5,497,894. 
of annual charge. It is not possible to calculate with certainty the 
further benefits that must have resulted from the repeal of five millions 
and a-half of annual taxes, which would have been practicable beyond 
the amount actually repealed, but it is probably much under-estimating 
those benefits to state, that among their results the amount of public 
income over expenditure would have been so far augmented that the 
unredeemed debt would not at this time have exceeded six hundred 
millions, while the annual charge upon thé same would have been 
twenty-six millions, a state of things at which, if the peace of Europe 
should continue undisturbed, and if our progress should only equal our 
past experience, we may possibly hope to arrive in about half a century. 

The charge of inconsistency on the part of our finance ministers is 
fully deserved by their adoption of two measures having for their ob+ 
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jects results exactly opposed to each other. These measures are, first, 
the creation of what is called the dead-weight annuity, and secondly, 
the conversion of perpetual annuities into annuities for lives or for terms 
of years; the effect of the first being to bring present relief at the ex- 
pense of future years, while the second increases the present burthen 
with the view of relieving posterity. When the measure for commuting 
the half-pay and pensions was brought forward in May, 1822, the 
charge upon the country on that account was estimated at about five 
millions. This was necessarily a decreasing charge, and from year to 
year the public would have been relieved by the falling in of lives, 
until at the end of forty-five years, the whole, according to probability, 
would have been extinguished. In order to turn to present advantage 
this prospective diminution of burthen, it was attempted to commute the 
whole of those annually diminishing payments for an unvarying annuity 
to last during the whole probable term of forty-five years, and it was com- 
puted that, by the sale of a fixed annuity of 2,800,000/., funds might be 
obtained in order to meet the diminishing demands of the quarterly 
claimants. This scheme was only partially carried into execution by 
means of an arrangement made with the Bank of England, under which 
that corporation advanced to the government, in nearly equal payments, 
during the six years from 1823 to 1828, the sum of 13,089,419/. as the 
purchase-money of an annual annuity of 585,740/. to be paid until 1867. 
The result of this operation has been to save the immediate payment 
during the years in which it was in progress of 9,574,979/., and in 
return to fix upon the country the annual payment for thirty-nine years 
thereafter of 585,7407. ~ 

In the prosecution of the opposite plan of converting perpetual annui- 
ties into annuities terminable at stated periods, or upon the occurrence 
of certain natural contingencies, the amount of terminable annuities has 
advanced from 1,888,835/., at which it stood at the end of the war, to 
3,980,022/. at the beginning of the year 1846. It would occupy consi- 
derable space to exhibit the progress of this conversion from year to 
year, and it will probably suffice to exemplify the result of the operation 
during one year (1834). In that year the perpetual annuities received 
in exchange amounted to 6,500,169/. of capital, bearing an annual 
charge of 202,831/., and they were granted in lieu of the same— 


Annuities for lives . . . . . © «+ 195,387 
54 forterms of years . . - + 313,138 
Deferred annuities . . 2. . . + « 2,871 
Together . . . «£511,346 


making a present annual increase of 308,514/. to the public burthens 
in order to ensure the earlier extinction of the charge of 202,8317. 

It is not necessary here to inquire which of these two modes of pro- 
ceeding is preferable. Under different circumstances either of them 
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might be wise or prudent, but it is quite impossible that at the same 
time, and consequently under the same circumstances, both could be 
either wise or prudent, and the minister and legislators by whom the 
plans were proposed and sanctioned must be allowed to have stultified 
themselves by the operations. Of the two courses that is assuredly the 
most generous under which the parties by whom it is adopted subject 
themselves to additional burthen in order to lighten the load for their 
successors, and indeed it would seem no more than an act of justice on 
the part of those by whom the debt was contracted to adopt every means 
fairly within their power for its extinction. ia 

It is singular that, with so much experience and so much of scientific ac- 
quirement that might have been brought to the correct elucidation of this 
subject, the tables first adopted for the creation of terminable annuities 
were incorrect, to a degree which entailed a heavy loss upon the public. 
The system was established in 1808, and during the first year of its 
operation annuities were granted to the amount of 58,506/. 10s. per 
annum. Of that amount there continued payable 23,2517. per annum 
at the beginning of 1827, when, to adopt the calculation of the actuary 
of the national debt, as given in a report to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the public had already sustained a loss of more than 10,0007. 
by the transactions, besides having the above annual sum of 23,2511. 
still to pay for an indefinite term. In this report of Mr. Finlaison, he 
states that the loss to the public through miscalculation in these tables 
was then (April, 1827) proceeding at the rate of 80002. per week, and 
during the three preceding months had exceeded 95,0007. The dis- 
covery of this blunder had been made and pressed upon the attention of 
the finance minister as early as 1819, but no active steps were taken to 
remedy it until 1828, and even then the rates at which annuities were 
granted upon the lives of aged persons were, after a time, found to be 
so unduly profitable to the purchasers, that the government was again 
obliged to interfere, and to limit the ages upon which life annuities could 
be obtained. 

It is quite impossible that any similar series of blunders could have 
been committed by any private persons or association of individuals, 
whose vigilance would have been sufficiently preserved by their private 
interest ; and it is disgraceful that the government, which could at all 
times command the assistance of the most accomplished actuaries, should 
have fallen into them. It is yet more disgraceful that, after the evil had 
been discovered and pressed upon its notice, so many years were suf- 
fered to elapse before any step was taken to puta stop to the waste of 
public money. 

It would require a voluminous account to explain all the financial 
operations of the government during the period embraced in the fore- 
going statements. In the earlier years of that time, while on the one 
hand the minister was annually borrowing immense sums for the public 
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service, an expensive machinery was, as we have seen, employed to keep 
up a show of diminishing the debt, and by this means the people were 
brought to view with some degree of complacency the most ruinous ad- 
dition to their burthens, under the expectation of the relief which, through 
the magical effect of the sinking fund, was to be experienced by them 
in future years. The establishment and support of the sinking fund 
was long considered as a master-stroke of human wisdom. Having 
since had sufficient opportunity for considering its effects, we have 
arrived at a different conclusion, and can no longer see any wisdom 
in the plan of borrowing larger sums than were wanted, and paying 
in consequence more dearly for the loan of what was actually re- 
quired, in order to lay out the surplus to accumulate into a fund for 
buying up the debt at a higher price than that at which it was contracted. 

In the fourth report of the Select Committee on Public Income and 
Expenditure, which was printed by order of the House of Commons in 
1828, there are three statements showing the difference between the 
public receipts and disbursements in the ten years ended 5th January, 
1802; the fourteen years ended 5th January, 1816; and the twelve 
years ended 5th January, 1828; an abstract of which is here given, 
and the statement is further continued for the nine years ended 5th 
January, 1837 :— 


BALANCE OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Ten Years ended 5th January, 1802. 


Expenditure . £447,812,773 | Raised by creation of debt £380 , 997 ,380 
Income. . . 258,659,322 | Applied to redemption of 
debte.. « 180,346,440 


Money raised for Austria 4,600,000 
Discount and charges of 
receipt empty “oy, « 2,416,497 
— 187,362,937 


193,634,443 
Balance 5th January, 1802 9,027,021 


Ditto, ditto, 1792. . . 4,546,029 
—— 4,480,992 
Expenditure more — 
than income . £189,153,451 £189,153, 451 
Fourteen Years ended 5th January, 1816. 
Expenditure £1,059,683,370 Raised by creation of debt £900,107,717 
Income. . . 823,354,060 | Applied to redemption of 
debts ave heeeiae, Oe GOT 9525651 
Raised for East India Com- 
fay a . 2,500,000 
Discount,&e. . . . .» 2,887,199 
———— 657,339,850 


242,767,867 

Balance 5th January, 1816 15,465,578 
Ditto, ditto, 1802. . . 9,027,021 
SL) 6,488,557 


Expenditure more 
than income . £236,329 ,310 £236 , 329,310 
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Twelve Years ended 5th January, 1828. 
Income . . £670,198,286 | Applied to redemption of 


Expenditure . 640,966,521 | debt. . - . + + £580 454,452 
| Discount and charges of 
receipt recep oy p16 Geel yay 544,588 
580,999,040 
Raised by creation of debt 540,530,450 
40,468,590 
Balance 5th January, 1816 £15,465,578 
| Ditto, ditto, 1828 . . . 4,228,753 
11,236,825 
Income more than | = 
expenditure . £29,231,765 | £29 , 231,765 
Nine Years ended 5th January, 1837. 
Income . . £436,624,773 | Applied to redemption of 
Expenditure . 419,770,217 | debt, beyond the amount : 
eee debt created . . 15,083, 936 
| Balance 8th January, 1837 6,049,373 
| Ditto, ditto, 1828... 4,228,753 
—————— =~ 1. S2n.ba0 
Income more than ues 
expenditure . £16,854,556 | £16,854, 556 


It appears from this statement, that during the ten years from 1792 
to 1802— 


£. 
The public Expenditure exceeded the Income . . . . 189,153,451 
Between 1802 and 1816, the excess of Expenditure was . 236,329,310 
Excess of Expenditure during 24 yearsof war . . . 425,482,761 
During 21 years of peace, between 1816 and 1837, the 
excess of Income over Expenditure has been . «. . 46,086,321 


At this rate it would require 190 years of peace to cancel the debt 
incurred during 24 years of war, or 8 years for 1 ; but the comparison is 
eyen more unfavourable than this, because at the time of borrowing the 
rate of interest is high, and the value of public securities low, whereas 
at the time of liquidation the reverse of these circumstances is experi- 
enced, so that on the most favourable supposition it requires 10 years 
of saving in peace to repair the evil consequences of one year of war 
expenditure ; at which rate, our successors who may be living about the 
middle of the 21st century will find themselves relieved from that por- 
tion of the public debt which has been contracted since 1792. 

It is necessary here to explain briefly the financial plans which have 
at different times within the present century been proposed by the 
government and sanctioned by parliament. 

At the breaking out of the war in 1803, it became necessary to meet 
as far as possible the increased expenditure of the country by the impo- 
sition of new taxes, among which was included the income tax, under 
the name of a property tax. The greater part of these taxes were de- 
clared to be of a temporary character, and were to cease in six months 
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after the re-establishment of peace. It soon became apparent, however, 
that to adhere to this stipulation would be impossible, since the exigen- 
cies of the country required the contraction of loans, the interest of 
which could not be provided, except by the gradual appropriation of 
one portion after another of the proceeds of the war taxes. Under these 
circumstanices, it was proposed in 1807, by Lord Henry Petty, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to depart from the usual practice of confin- 
ing the financial arrangements to the current year, and to determine at 
once, as far as was possible, the amount which it would be necessary 
to raise during each one of a series of years, providing beforehand the 
means for meeting the increasing burthen. It was assumed that the 
loans to be raised in 1807 and the two following years should be each 
12,000,0002.; that for 1810 was stated at 14,000,000/., and during 
each of the ten ensuing years the amount was assumed at 16,000,0002. 
It was calculated that the interest upon those loans would be met, up 
to that for the year 1811, by the falling in of annuities, after which, 
the war taxes were to be pledged, at the rate of 10 per cent., upon each 
loan ; 5 per cent. to pay the interest, and 5 per cent. to accumulate as 
a sinking fund for discharging the principal. The deficiency that would 
be occasioned by this appropriation year by year of the war taxes was to 
be met by supplementary loans, for the interest on which, and to provide 
a sinking fund for their redemption, it would be necessary to impose 
new taxes. By these means it was expected that the country would 
have been able to meet the charges of an expensive war during a series 
of years with only a moderate addition to the public burthens. The 
ministry, of which Lord Henry Petty formed a part, having gone out 
of office before the next annual finance arrangement was brought for-. 
ward, his plan was abandoned, and no attempt has since been made 
by any minister to form financial arrangements embracing the circum- 
stances of future years. 

The explanations offered each year in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, concerning the financial condition of the 
country, are not given in such a form as to be readily understood. In 
the accounts by which the statements are accompanied, the interest of 
the debt and other permanent charges are not included, and on the 
other hand nothing is stated regarding the produce of the permanent 
taxes, forming what is called the consolidated fund, except the amount 
of its surplus or deficiency, as the case may be, after providing for the 
permanent charge upon it. The Budget, as it is the practice to call 
this annual exposition, explains on the one hand the sums required for 
the public service during the year, under the different heads of Navy, 
Army, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Services, together with any inci- 
dental charges which may apply to the year; and on the other hand 
are given the ways and means for meeting the same. ‘These ways and 
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means consist of the surplus (if any) of the consolidated fund, the 
annual duties, and such incidental receipts as come in aid of the national 
resources. 

The detail of these budgets would consequently throw but little light 
upon the financial condition of the country, if even they had been pre- 
served in an authentic form, which has not been done. Any statements 
of the kind that could be offered must be drawn from unauthorized 
publications, in which they have been given without regard to methodi- 
cal arrangement, while, as respects some years of the series, we should 
seek in vain for any statement whatever. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PRODUCE OF TAXES. 


Taxes Imposed 1801 to 1845—Taxes Repealed 1814 to 1845—Produce of Taxes in pro- 
portion to Population—Probate and Legacy Duties—Customs and Excise Duties— 
“ Taxes” —Post-office Duties—Duties of Protection—Retaliatory Duties—Their effect 


on Foreign Governments. 


Tue following Tables exhibit, 1st, the estimated amount of taxes im- 
posed under each of the five chief heads of revenue; viz., Customs, 
Excise, Stamps, Taxes, and Post-office, in each year of the present cen- 
tury ; and 2nd, the estimated amount of taxes repealed, expired or re- 


duced, in each year from the peace, in 1814, to the present time. 


Estimated Produce of Taxes imposed in each year from 1801 to 1845. 


Years. Customs. Excise. Stamps. Taxes. Post-office. Total. 
£. ee £. £. 25 £. 

1801 255,000 435,000 574,000 306 ,000 150,000 1,720,000 
1802 1,000,000 | 2,000,000 se 1,000,000 +e 4,000,000 
1803 2,000,000 | 6,000,000 ee 4,500,000 os 12,500,000 
1804 1,000,000 os oe oe oe 1,000,000 
1805 80,000 490,000 330, 000 430,000 230,000 1,560,000 
1806 864,000 136,000 +e 5,000,000 e 6,000,000 
1807 a on oe o. ve ie 

1808 oe 200,000 a +e 200,000 
1809 oe oe ee ve oe ae 

1810 oe ee ee ee ee ee 

18il 866 ,600 751,000 w oe o- 1,617,600 
1812 oe 760,000 oe 515,000 220,000 1,495,000 
1813 850,000 130,000 ee on oe 980,000 
1814 288,685 oe oe 6 oo 288,685 
1815 176,772 on an oe . 176,772 
1816 144,658 230,000 400 oe a 375,058 
1817 6,691 1,300 oe oa oe 7,991 
1818 56 1,300 a on oe 1,356 
1819 1,137,902 | 1,957,000 oe +e 7,400 3,102,302 
1820 4,602 115,000 os oe oe 119,602 
1821 ve 6 42,642 +e 2,200 44,842 
1822 te ve oe o- . aa 

1823 on 3,800 14,796 os o- 18,596 
1824 45,605 oe ee ve 4,000 49,605 
1825 .. 43,000 oe o° 5,100 48,100 
1826 188,725 o- oe oe oe 188,725 
1827 21,402 oe os on se 21,402 
1828 1,963 . 3 on oe 1,966 
1829 oe oe ee ee oe - 
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Estimated Produce of Taxes imposed in each year from 1801 to 1845—continued. 


Years. Customs, Excise. Stamps. Taxes. Total. 

ee £. ee Le £. 
1830 85,004 611,000 ee vie 696,004 
1831 626 , 206 ae 210 1,170 627,586 
1832 22597 a 21,550 Be | 44,526 
1833 as ate an BO | on 
1834 17,394 181,000 a . 198 ,394 
1835 75 z ke ¥4 5,575 
1836 797 asd a 2,394 3,721 
1837 100 rin . 100 
1838 we 1,738 5c 1,733 
1839 oe rie oe er £903 
1840 1,160,226 784,000 oe 311,447 2,155,673 
1841 oe Ao xe os oe 
1842 060, 822 241,000 128,167 5,000,000 5,529,989 
1843 Bip ois Sty te ae 
1844 +t os Ze ve ee 
1845 Ps 19,000 4,720 a 23,720 
Estimated Amount of Taxes repealed, expired, or reduced, in each year from 1814 to 1845. 

Sena £ a es . 
1814 932,827 a os ee 932 ,827 
1815 222,749 = - mA 222,749 
1816 52,888 | 2,863,000 oe 14,631,477 | 17,547 ,365 
1817 864 4,000 , 31,631 36,495 
1818 = 9,000 ee 504 | 9,504 
1819 10,913 14,000 23,920 195,651 | 269,484 
1820 = 4,000 - iS 4,000 
1821 19,932 ae 73 451,304 471,309 
1822 153,146 | 1,745,000 2,955 238,000 2,139,101 
1823 346,592 | 1,456,000 Ac 2,383,143 4,185,735 
1824 1,514,844 | a 274,554 11,935 1,801,333 
1825 2,804,357 536,000 68,720 267,162 3,676,239 
1826 766,615 | 1,184,200 | 66,400 hs 1,967,215 
1827 1,738 ae 2,300 ae 84,038 
1828 36,327 0 15,671 ° 51,998 
1829 126,406 o, at 5 126,406 
1830 551,470 | 3,506,000 ae 13,272 4,070,742 
1831 1,031,112 | 529,000 rr 2,940 1,588,052 
1832 247,746 | 476,500 7,162 15,856 747,264 
183: 346,740 | 626,000 | 156,800 402,588 1,532,128 
1834 305,817 505,200 31,204 1,222,295 2,064,516 
1835 81.877 131,500 wie oe 162,877 
1836 143,116 | 536,500 | 310,170 ts 1,021,786 
1837 234 oe oe . 234 
1838 289 , 2: : 289 
1839 4,950 2,000 | 56,308 i 1,063,258 
1840 . te 5,000 13,959 18,959 
1841 27,170 Sc << ae 27,170 
1842 | 1,498,944 og 97,422 Bs 1,596 , 366 
1843 171,521 240,000 Ae a 411,521 
1844 286,431 70,000 | 102,379 a 458,810 
1845 | 8,603,561 | 932,000 es : 4,535,561 


NT 


The figures which apply to the earl 


ier years in the first of these Tables 


(1801 to 1803) are taken from the budget-speeches of the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer ; those which relate to the subsequent years, as well as 
the amounts given in the second table, are afforded by papers prepared 
in the different revenue departments, and laid before parliament. 
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At first sight these statements might appear in a high degree satis- 
factory, inasmuch as they show that the amount of duties and taxes 
repealed since 1814 exceeds the amount of those imposed since 1801 
by more than 64 millions. So far as these branches of the revenue are 
concerned, the public income in 1836 exceeded that of 1801 by 1534 
millions—showing, under those heads, a virtual increase of 22 millions 
between the two periods. If, however, we submit these data to a more 
careful examination, the result will prove far less flattering. With the 
view of testing the progress of this very important subject, the follow- 
ing statements are offered, in which the actual produce of the principal 
heads of taxation is given at the periods of 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841 
(the years in which the census has been taken), and in 1845; and some 
calculations are offered to show what the produce should have been 
proportionally to the increase of the population of each period. 

In preparing these statements, it has been found necessary to throw 
together the Customs and Excise duties, because of the numerous trans- 
fers effected between these two departments, as regards the collection 
ofrevenue. ‘The produce of these two branches of revenue is generally 
considered to afford a good test of the condition of the people, as shown 
by their power of consuming the articles upon which Excise or Customs 
duties are charged; so that an increase in their produce has always 
been held to indicate an increase of comforts brought within the reach 
of the mass of the population. The amount of Customs and Excise 
duties collected in 1801 was 19,330,867/. Since that time new duties, 
amounting to 25,794,864/., have been imposed, and duties that produced 
29,880,960/. have been repealed, Under these circumstances the 
amount collected in 1845 was 33,782,439/., being 14,451,572/., or 75 
per cent. beyond the collection of 1801; the population having in- 
creased about 70% per cent. Ifa similar examination is made in regard 
to the produce of stamp-duties, and duties under the management of 
the Board of Taxes, it will be found that under the first of these heads 
the increase has been nearly 100 per cent., and under the head of Taxes 
the increase has been about 50 per cent. Under the remaining head— 
the Post-office—we are still in what may be called a transition state con- 
sequent upon the radical change in the rates introduced in 1839, and no 
fair deduction can yet be drawn from the result hitherto experienced 
as regards revenue. It will be seen, however, that in 1831, when the 
rates were at their highest, the deficiency as compared with population 
was nearly 25 per cent. 

That the increased consumption of taxed commodities should not be 
greater than it is, as compared with the consumption in 1801, must 
strike every one with surprise, who observes the increasing power of the 

mass of the people to command the comforts of life; but this fact will 
assume a much more instructive shape by means of the following state- 
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ments, which prove that, however unsatisfactory the case may be con- 


sidered at this moment, 


it was far more so at the earlier periods to 


which those statements relate, and that the change for the better may 
be clearly referred to the modifications which of late years have been 


made in our tariff. 


Statement of the Progress 
the present Century, showt 
increased Population. 


of the Principal Branches of the Public Revenue at different pertods during 
ing the actual produce of Taxation, and its produce in comparison with the 


i eh ht See SST VILE iLO Ll) EAMG Ln 


1sil 


Amount collected in 1801 
Duties and taxes imposed between 


1801 and 1811 


° ° 


. ° 


Amount to be received in 1811, by 


computation Ogu ta iee he . 
Amount actually collected in 1811. 


Amount received bevone th 


puted amount - 
Amount received less aia the ¢ com- 


puted amount 


Amount which should have been re- 
ceived, taking into account the in- 
crease of 13% per cent. of population 


Amount deficient in Dk to in- 


creased population . 
Amount in excess In proportion to 


increased population 
1821 


Amount collected in 1801 
Duties and taxes imposed between 


1801 and 1821 . 


. 


° . . 


Duties and taxes repealed, &c., be- 
tween 1814 and 1821 


Amount to be received in 1821 by 


computation . . 
Amount actually collected i in 1821 


Amount received beyond the com- 
puted amount 
Amount received less than the com- 
puted amount 


Amount which should have been re- 
ceived, taking into account the in- 
crease of 29% per cent. of population 


Amount deficient in Proporion to in- 
creased population . 
Amount in excess in proportion t rs in- 
creased population . 


———_———— —_ rn Oran 


: 


ie = 


} 


i 
i 


Customs and 


9,083,729 


Excise. Stamps. 
L E 
19,330,867 | 3,049,844 
15,877,600 | 1,104,000 
\ 35,208,467 | 4,153,844 
37,466,568 | 5,703,913 
2,258,101 | 1,550,069 
; 39,961,610 | 4,714,612 
“I 2,495,042 ae 
°t ‘¢ 989,301 
eT Ge SR ee 
19,330,867 | 3,049,844 
i 21,681,566 | 1,147,042 
41,012,438 |4,196,886 
} 4,134,173 23,993 
36,878,260 | 4,172,893 
38,765,814 | 6,513,599 
1,887,554 | 2,340,706 
47,849,543 | 5,414,329 


| $$$ 


1,099,270 


Taxes. 


£. 
9,857,134 


11,236,000 


21,093,134 
19,819,722 


1,273,412 


23,940,707 


4,120,985 


9,857,134 
11,751,000 


21,608,134 
15,310,567 


6,297,567 
7,814,690 


$$ —______ 


1,517,123 


—————_—___ 


8,171,093 


356,403 


Post-office. 


£. 
843,976 


380,000 


1,223,976 


1,352,538 


128,562 


ee 


1,389,213 


843,976 
609,600 


1,453,576 

25,000 
1,428,576 
1,383,538 


45,038 


_—_— 


1,853,578 


470,040 


Total. 


Ea 
33,081,821 


28,597,600 
61,679,421 


| 
64,342,741 | 


2,663,320 


70,006,142 


5,663,401 


ee 


SSG! Se eS 


33,081,821 
35,189,208 | 


68,271,029 
19,493,783 
48,777,296 
54,477,641 


—$$ $_$____, 


5,700,345 


| 


—— 


63,288,543 


8,810,902 
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Statement of the Progress of the Principal Branches of the Public Revenue at different Periods during 
the present Century—continued. 


I ST Pee ee 


Customs and 


Excise. 
1831 £. 
Amount collected in 1801 */.\e',s |19;330;867 
sh cig ah eet ere asannan 
| 4 42,639,138 
posed tee mepesled Bebe o,gcoeng 
pee received in 1831 by aca 22,978,619 


_ Duties and taxes repealed, &c. between 


me 5 
p) ’ 
. 


Amount actually collected in 1831 


Amount received beyond the com- 
puted amount 


° . . . . ° 


Amount which should have been re- 
ceived, taking into account the in- 
crease of 483 per cent. of population 


Amount deficient in properties to in- 
creased population . 
Amount in excess in propor tion to in- 
creased population . 


1841 
Amount collected in 1801 
Duties and taxes imposed between 
1801 and 1841 


1814 and 1841 


Amount. to be received in 1841 by 
computation . 
Amount actually collected i in 1841 


Amount received cee po com- 
puted amount 


Amount which should have been re- 
ceived, taking into account the in- 
crease ‘of 654 per cent. of population 


Amount deficient in gabe to in- ai 
creased population . 

Amount in excess in proportion to in- } 
creased population . . 


Hr bis 10 
“}} 1,30, 
me 


. (32,819,296 


9,840,677 


34,123,249 


1,303,953 


19,330,867 
25,374,042 


44,704,909 
23,078,503 


\ 21,626,406 


Stamps. 


£. 
5,049,844 


1,162,051 


4,211,895 
476,353 


3,735,542 
6,947,829 


3,212,287 


5,547,280 


1,400,549 


3,049,844 
1,185,334 


4,235,178 
711,067 


3,524,111 


35,577,680 | 7,135,217 


13,951,274 


35,755,658 


177,978 


3,611,106 


5,826,530 


1,308,687 


Taxes. 


af 
9,857,134 


11,752,170 


21,609,304 
18,225,249 


3,384,055 
4,864,343 


1,480,288 


5,025,322 


160,979 


9,857,134 
12,063,617 


21,920,751 
19,881,717 


2,039,034 
4,482,911 


2,443,877 


3,371,203 


1,111,708 


Post-Office. 


£. 
843,976 


618,700 


1,462,676 
105,000 


1,357,676 


1,530,206 


172,530 


2,016,148 


Total. 


33,081,821 
56,841,192 


69,923,013 
38,467,121 
31,455,892 
46,161,674 


14,705,782 


46,711,999 


485,942 


843,976 
618,700 


1,462,676 
1,130,000 
332,676 
455,000 


122,324 


550,024 


95,024 


550,325 


33,081,821 
39,241,693 


72,323,514 
44,801,287 


27,522,227 
47,650,808 


20,128,581 


45,503,415 


2,147,393 


see eit Dire pret priate ie eee ee eee 
It is shown by this statement that although the amount of taxes 


received in 1811 was greater than the computation made, from the 
duties imposed, by the sum of 2,663,320/., it was smaller than the amount 
which should have been received by 5, 663, 4010., when we take into the 
account the increase which had been A OCR En in the numbers of our 


population. 


Dy ak 
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Statement of the Progress of the Principal Branches of the Public Revenue at different Periods during 
the present Century, §c.—continued. 


Customs and 


Bien Stamps. Taxes. Post-Office. Total. 
1845, £ £ as £. £: 
Amount collected in 1801 - « « 119,380,867 | 3,049,844 | 9,857,134 843,976 |33,081,821 


Duties and taxes imposed Tree 25,794,864 | 1,318,221 |17,063,617 | 618,700 |44,795,402 


101 and1845 . 2. = « 


45,125,731 | 4,368,065 |26,920,751 | 1,462,676 |77,877,223 


Duties and taxes repealed, &c. Ra 29,880,960 | 910,868 |19,881,717 | 1,130,000 151,803,545 


tween 1814 and 1845 


Amount to be received in 1845 by 
computation. . . \)15,244,771 3,457,197 | 7,039,034 332,676 |26,073,678 


Amount actually collected in 1845 . |33,782,439 | 7,710,683 | 9,250,412 753,000 151,496,534 


Amount received beyond the com- F 
puted amount . 9... . “\hs,587,668 4,253,486 | 2,211,378 420,324 [25,422,856 


SS 


ceived, taking into account the in- 


26,030,446 | 5,903,164 |12,019,150 568,044 [44,520,804 
crease of 703 per cent. of population 


Amount deficient in proportion to in \ 
: . oe 2,768,7 
creased population . . . - 9768738 
Amount in excess in proportion to in 
_¢reased population . . . . 


Amount which should have been | 


, 7,751,993 | 1,807,519 ree 184,956 | 6,975,730 


In 1821 the amount actually collected was 5,700,345. beyond 
the computed amount, but 8,810,902/. below the sum that should 
have. been received, considering that the population was then 
greater by 29% per cent. than it was in 1801. Between 1821 and 
1831 taxes were repealed beyond what were imposed, amounting to 
17,321,404/. and the effect of this reduction was immediately seen in 
the proportionally greater consumption of articles upon which the old 
or modified duties were continued. The amount received into the 
Exchequer in 1831 was greater than the amount by computation to 
the extent of 14,705,782/., and was within 550,3252. of the sum 
which it should have reached, considering the increased number by 
whom it was contributed. It will further be seen that in 1841, 
when the public burthens had been still further reduced by 
3,933,6651., the amount of duties and taxes received was greater than 
it should have been by computation, to the extent of 20,128,5812, 
and greater also by 2,147,393/. than the remaining taxes would have 
yielded at the same rate of consumption by the increased numbers of 
the people. 

Between 1841 and 1845 taxes on consumption were repealed and 
reduced to the extent of 6,448,549/.; but, on the other hand, the 
Income Tax, assumed to yield 5,000,0002., has been imposed, showing 
a reduction of taxation amounting to 1,448,5492. The effect of these 
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successive reductions is very significantly indicative of the soundness 
of the system of reducing taxes upon articles of general consumption, 
the revenue from the different sources comprehended in the foregoing 
table having amounted in 1845 to nearly seven millions sterling, beyond 
the computed amount, after making due allowance for the increase of 
more than 70 per cent. to the number of consumers. 

At each of the periods embraced in the foregoing calculations, the 
produce of stamp-duties was materially beyond the amount which they 
were computed to yield, and even beyond that which they should have 
yielded, taking into consideration the increase of the population. This 
result is no doubt ascribable to the operation of the probate and 
legacy duties, which are collected under the management of the Stamp- 
office. It is in the nature of these duties to be—more than almost any 
others—unavoidable. If a heavy tax is laid upon wine, or upon male 
servants, or any similar object, every one has it in his power to avoid 
the payment, by foregoing the use of the taxed article; but as every one 
must die, and must leave his property behind him, and as few persons, 
comparatively, like to quit the world without making such a disposition 
of their possessions as is dictated by a sense of justice, or by feelings 
of friendship and affection, the cases will be few in number wherein 
property of even moderate amount, which devolves by succession, is not 
brought within the operation of these duties. The motive of saving to 
their families the amount of the legacy duty, which might otherwise 
influence some persons to omit making any testamentary disposition of 
their property, is removed by the regulation which subjects property in 
such cases to a much higher rate of probate duty (generally 50 per 
cent.) than is chargeable when a will is proved. If we except those 
duties which operate in the nature of moral restraints—such, for in- 
stance, as the duty upon spirituous liquors, when not sufficiently high 
to excite smuggling—there are not any taxes to the effects of which 
some social evil may not be ascribed. It has been objected to the 
probate and legacy duties, that, falling inevitably upon capital, they 
impair the funds applicable to the maintenance of labour, and thereby 
diminish the future production of the country. “If,” says Mr. Ricardo, 
‘a legacy of 10007. be subject to a tax of 100/, the legatee considers 
his legacy as only 9002. and feels no particular motive to save the 
100/. duty from his expenditure, and thus the capital of the country 
is diminished ; but if he had really received 1000/7, and had been 
required to pay 100. as a tax on income, on wine, on horses, or on 
servants, he would probably have diminished, or rather not increased, 
his expenditure by that sum, and the capital of the country would have 
been unimpaired.” * 

* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, p, 166, third edition. 
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It might, on the other hand, be suggested, that, while these 
duties are accompanied by the advantage which generally attends 
direct taxation, namely, that a much larger part of their produce 
than of the produce of taxes indirectly collected finds its way into 
the public treasury, they are likewise free from the evil effect com- 
monly ascribed to direct taxation, that it engenders irritation, and 
is regarded as a greater burthen by the public than the payment 
of duties to a greater amount upon consumable commodities. The 
legacy and probate duties are in truth not felt as a tax, and it is 
this circumstance which has exposed them to the objection urged 
by Mr. Ricardo. Another and apparently a much _ better-founded 
objection to them, as levied in this country, might be brought forward, 
namely, the partiality shown in excluding from their operation that 
description of property which, from its greater comparative value and 
security, is called real property. This partiality has always been felt 
as a grievance, and the sense of injustice which it is calculated to 
awaken is of more moment than any temporary irritation that may 
accompany the demand for money taxes, which soon passes away, and 
will be felt only by those persons who have given little or no considera- 
tion to the subject. 

The foregoing table (pp. 500, 501), containing the amount of capital 
upon which legacy duty has been paid im each year from 1797 to 1845, 
is of importance, as affording some data for approximating towards an 
estimate of the amount of personal property held within the kingdom, 
and which, it is thus made evident, has undergone continual and 
progressive augmentation. 

It should be stated, that some part of the capital brought to charge 
in each year consists of the arrears of former years. These arrears of 
course vary from year to year, and for some time the tendency would 
naturally be towards their increase ; but it may be assumed that for 
many years past this has not been the case, and that the arrears received 
in each year have borne a very near proportion to the amount applicable 
to the same year which is suffered to go into arrear. It must, too, be 
borne in mind that there is a very considerable part of the personal 
property in this kingdom which at the death of its possessors is not 
subjected to the duty on legacies: the amount thus exempted it is not 
possible to determine. 

The following statement gives the amount of revenue received for 
legacy duty and probate duty in each year since 1823, distinguishing 
the sums collected in the different divisions of the kingdom :— 
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Return of the Total Amount of Revenue received in the United Kingdom in each Year, 
Srom 5th January, 1823, to 5th January, 1845, for Stamp Duty on Legacies, Probates, 
Administrations, and Testamentary Inventories. 

—_————_ uc 


Year ending 5th 
January. 


1824 
Legacies . . 
Probates, Admi- 
nistrations, and 
Testamentary 
Inventories 
1825 
Mesaciess ut. 
Probates, &c. 
1826 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. 
1827 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. 
1828 
Legacies . » 
Probates, &c. 
1829 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. 
1830 
Legacies) . . 
Probates, &c. 
1831 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. 
1832 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &e. . 
1833 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. 
1834 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &e. . 
1855 
Legacies . .« 
Probates, &e. . 


1836 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. . 

1837 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &e. . 

1838 


-Legacies . . 
Probates, &c. . 
1839 
Legacies 
Probates, &e. . 
1840 
Legacies - - 
Probates, &c. 
1841 
Legacies . . 
Probates, &e. . 


England and 
Wales. 


£. cs 
930,881 14 


782,042 18 


988,087 
805, 222 


992,100 
Soles mee 


869,208 
762,459 9 


967,377 3 
880,800 6 


1,105,250 
833,744 0 


1,119,936 
835,273 


1,153,305 
857,909 0 


1,075,264 9 
833,592 


1,123,800 
803,911 


1,093,343 4 
839,041 0 


1,140,229 9 
864,393 10 


1,106,364 
848,066 


1,093,340 4 
861,046 


1,103,303 9 
965,768 


1,207,704 4 
872,190 


1,059,319 7 
831,220 


1,087,111 19 
898,690 2 


d. 
6 


Scotland. 


101,618 8 
48,741 0 


89,070 
50,162 


Great Britain, 


23) $ 


820,599 8 


1,049,458 3 
851,940 


1,056,906 6 
874,511 7 


923,323 2 
815,037 9 


1,033,053 6 
868,789 6 


1,170,294 8 
877,594 


1,178,709 
877,982 0 


1,223,260 
903,938 


1,144,459 3 
876,939 0 


1,205,053 4 
845,179 


1,150,017 4 
885,463 0 


1,209,739 0 
931,848 


1,178,865 3 
399,611 1 


15171',452"'2 
916,919 


1,179,965 
1,024,002 5 


1,282,001 3 
927,966 0 


1,160,937 
879,961 


1,176,182 
948,852 


BEER deal 
981,241 13 8 


oo 


ou 


6 


Ireland. 


30,258 2 
34,552 0 0 


21,053 12 
88,102 9 1 


35,750 0 9 
32,166 10 0 


27,557 
41,659 


oe 


29,325 
46,400 


24,628 
37,125 


19,353 3 
41,728 


25,974 2 
39,508 


25,463 
38,543 


29,273 3 
44,324 


27,984 7 
40,996 0 0 


26,048 
40,541 


29,008 
44,254 0 0 


26,105 
48,427 0 0 


27,4438 8 1 
42,237 


26,394 9 4 
40,581 0 0 


a at 
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Return of the Total Amount of Revenue for Stamp Duty on Legacies, §c.—continued. 


i 


Year ending “Sth England and 
January. Wales. 

1842 £. ah 
Legacies . . {1,109,317 1 7 
Probates, &c. . 915,354 19 6 

1843 
Legacies . {1,141,471 14 2 
Probates, &c. . 860,496 13 6 

1844 
Legacies onde hl4 S716: 86 
Probates, &c. . 879,367 5 O 

1845 
Legacies . . {1,124,435 12 0 
Probates, &c. . 902,219 15 6 


Scotland. Great Britain. Treland, 

ER, EL Bs $e, a eens, de 
69,787 15 7 |1,179,104 17 2 30,020 14 7 
DA I50m oO) O 973,309 19 6 | 39,171 14 0 
87,871 1 2 |1,229,342 15 4 65,375 15 6 
62,342 10 O 922,839 3 6] 49,548 O O 
86,897 18 6 |1,201,769 5 O 39,034 17 3 
53,413 0 O 932,780 5 0O| 66,184 10 1 
74,116 15 11 /1,198,552 711] 53,618 12 2 
64,632 10 O 966,852 5 6 | 61,031) 9 10 


But for the great productiveness of the class of duties just considered, 
the deficient produce of taxation during the war and for the few years 
that elapsed after its close, in which we were still suffering from its 


financial evils, would have been much more apparent. 


The progress of 


Customs and Excise duties, as computed at each of the periods embraced 
in the statement, was as follows :— 


Years. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


1845 


Duties, &c., Deficient, 
To be Collected by | Imposed _ beyond Sum actually considering 
Computation. amount Repealed Collected. ° increased 
since 1801. Population. 
£. £. £. _ 
o on 19,330,867 oe 
35 , 208,467 15,877,600 37,466,568 2,495,042 
36,878, 260 17,547,393 38,765,814 9,083,729 
22,978,619 3,647,752 32,819,296 1,303,953 
21,626,406 2,295,539 35,577,680 177,978 
Repealed beyond 
' Imposed. 
15,244,771 4,086,096 33,782,439 oe 


Excessive, 
considering 

increased 
Population, 


7,751,993 


Pursuing this inquiry into the two remaining branches, we find the 
following results :— 


1 ee 


Years. 


To he Collected 
by Computation. 


£. 


21,093,134 
6,297,567 
3,384,055 


2,039,034 
7,039 ,034 


Duties, &c., | 
Imposed beyond 
Amount 
Repealed since | 


£. 


| 11,236,000 


Repealed beyond 


Imposed. 
7,818,100 
2,818,100 


Duties, &c., 
Repealed beyond 
Amount 
Imposed since 


Deficient 
Sum actually Receipt, 
Collected. considering 
increased 
Population. 
£. S. 
9,857,134 be 
19,819,722 |4,120,985 
7,814,690 356 ,403 
4,864,345 160,979 
4,482,911 on 
9,250,412 |2,768,638 


Excessive 
Receipt, 
considering 
increased. 
Population, 


1,111,708 


eee 
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; Ue plas! : pen Excessive 
| To be collected |/™POSC® Deyona) cum actuall eceipt, Receipt, 
Years py Computation] ANH | “Callecied.” | Seaiteig | consiering 
1801. Population. | Population. 
£ fe £. oon ee 
1801 ee oe 843,976 ee oe 
1811 | 1,223,976 380,000 1,352,538 36,675 
1821 | 1,428,576 584,600 1,383,538 470,040 
1831 1,357,676 513,000 1,530,206 485,942 
Repealed beyond 
Imposed. 
1841 332,676 511,300 455,000 95,024 oe 
1845 | 332,676 511,300 753,000 oe 184 ,956 


The revenue derived from the Post-office was in 1836 deficient at the 
rate of 25 per cent., when examined with reference to the increased 
population, and compared with its productiveness in 1801; and it will 
be observed that less had then been done since the peace in this than in 
any other branch of the public revenue towards the relief of the people. 
It is a very common idea, that because the government performed a 
service, in return for the tax imposed on the transmission of letters— 
which cannot be said with equal propriety in regard to any other taxes 
—that therefore this was a peculiarly fair and fit object for taxation, 
and that the government would even have been justified in making any 
addition to the rates of postage which should have left the cost of con- 
veying a letter below that which it would occasion to the individual 
himself to convey it. This, however, is a very narrow point of view in 
which to place the question, and one which leaves altogether out of 
sight the fact that the government, assuming to itself a strict monopoly 
in the business, thereby shut out the open competition of individuals 
and private associations, by whom the service might be performed upon 
terms more advantageous for the public. 

The whole subject of taxation is one of the highest importance, and 
yet it is to be feared that the principles by which it should be governed 
are but partially understood. If even our finance ministers had at any 
time conceived plans for establishing this subject upon a sounder foot- 
ing, they would probably have been withheld, by the situation in which 
this country is placed through the burthen of its obligations to the public 
creditor, from attempting any great experimental alteration of the 
existing system. So long as this check to improvement shall operate, 
it may be hopeless to advocate the adoption of any efficient change, but 
it must, under any circumstances, be of advantage to know the facts 
that have accompanied the course pursued. The following statements 
(pp. 506, 507) embrace a period and apply to circumstances unpre- 
cedented in the history of finance, and the results which they present 
may be found useful hereafter, if unhappily similar causes should call 
for the like exertions and sacrifices on the part of the country ; or if, 
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Statement of the Amount received into the Exchequer from Customs and Excise Duties, Stamps, 
Taxes, and Postages of Letters, in each Year from 1801 to 1845, with the Population of 
the United Kingdom in each Year. 


ee ee a EE 


Years. tal mag Stamps. Taxes. Post-office, Total. Population. 
oe £. £. £. £. 
1801 | 19,330,867 | 3,049,844 8,857,134 843,976 | 33,081,821 | 16,338, 102* 
1802 | 23,524,702 | 3,194,354 9,063,130 972,547 | 35,754,733 | 16,559,064 
1803 | 27,537,953 | 3,346,110 5,705,618 915,370 | 37,505,051 | 16,780,026 
1804 | 31,612,842 | 3,670,849 8,900,839 952,894 | 45,137,424 | 17,000,987 
1805 | 33,993,947 | 4,340,381 | 10,045,591 {1,127,451 | 49,507,370 | 17,221,949 
1806 | 35,947,535 | 4,609,693 | 11,813,027 |1,151,376 | 53,521,631 | 17,442,911 
1807 | 386,504,655 | 4,795,747 | 16,274,901 |1,150,717 | 58,726,020 | 17,663,872 
1808 | 37,074,168 | 5,069,371 | 18,044,941 |1,143,600 | 61,332,080 | 17,884,834 
1809 | 36,008,365 | 5,694,417 | 20,023,394 |1,213,050 | 62,939,226 | 18,105,796 
1810 | 88,300,069 | 5,899,372 | 20,406,428 |1,833,538 | 65,939,407 | 18,326,758 
1811 | 37,466,568 | 5,703,913 | 19,819,722 |1,352,538 | 64,542,741 | 18,547,720* 
1812 | 36,285,388 | 5,705,869 | 19,787,522 |L,400,385 | 63,179,164 | 18,812,294 
1813 | 38,281,158 | 6,013,120 | 21,400,394 |1,494,615 | 67,189,287 | 19,076,868 
1814 | 40,560,412 | 6,247,369 | 21,763,410 {1,532,153 | 70,103,344 | 19,341,441 
1815 | 41,759,340 | 6,373,667 | 21,618,123 |1,621,385 | 71,372,515 | 19,606,015 
1816 | 34,282,320 | 6,472,169 | 19,080,345 |1,498,000 | 61,332,834 | 19,870,589 
1817 | 32,741,687 | 6,861,169 | 10,002,749 |1,395,231 | 51,000,836 | 20,135,163 
1818 | 36,380,302 | 6,904,560 8,331,781 |1,385,154 | 53,001,797 | 20,399,736 
1819 | 35,766,301 | 6,666,712 7,855,246 |1,528,538 | 51,816,797 | 20,664,310 
1820 | 37,767,112 | 6,562,253 7,803,004 |1,448,077 | 53,580,446 | 20,928,884 
1821 | 38,765,814 | 6,513,599 7,814,690 |1,583,588 | 54,477,641 | 21,193,458* 
1822 | 37,947,025 | 6,632,546 7,218,844 |1,428,23] | 53,226,646 | 21,504,784 
1823 | 36,841,590 | 6,801,950 6,206,927 |1,462,692 | 51,313,159 | 21,816,110 
1824 | 38,095,781 | 7,244,042 4,922,070 11,520,615 | 51,782,508 | 22,127,436 
1825 | 37,546,011 | 7,447,924 4,990,961 |1,595,461 | 51,580,357 | 22,438,762 
1826 | 36,452,731 | 6,702,350 4,702,744 |1,570,000 | 49,427,825 | 22,750,089 
1827 | 36,333,112 | 6,811,226 4,768,273 |1,463,000 | 49,375,611 | 23,061,415 
1828 | 37,995,094 | 7,107,950 4,849,303 |1,508,000 | 51,460,347 | 23,372,741 
1829 | 36,751,851 | 7,101,504 4,896,567 |1,481,000 | 50,230,722 | 23,684,067 
1830 | 36,184,707 | 7,058,121 5,013,405 |1,466,012 | 49,722,245 | 238,995,393 
1831 | 32,819,296 | 6,947,829 4,864,343 |1,530,206 | 46,161,674 | 24,306,719* 
1832 | 83,406,029 | 6,951,843 4,943,967 |1,461,000 | 46,762,839 | 24,565,599 
1833 | 32,752,652 | 6,928,309 4,892,058 |1,513,800 | 46,086,819 | 24,824,479 
1834 | 33,294,552 | 7,016,727 4,550,613 |1,490,400 | 46,352,292 | 25,083,359 
183 33,615,273 | 7,000,223 3,676,523 |1,540,300 | 45,832,319 | 25,342,289 
1836 | 36,042,885 | 7,192,088 3,689,762 |1,622,700 | 48,547,435 | 25,601,119 
1837 | 33,958,420 | 6,869,841 3,677,748 |1,646,554 | 46,152,563 | 25,859,999 
1838 | 34,478,417 | 7,050,583 3,654,819 |1,656,993 | 46,840,812 | 26,118,879 
1839 | 35,093,632 | 7,004,982 3,711,796 |1,626,298 | 47,436,708 | 26,377,759 
1840 | 35,556,468 | 7,168,625 3,946,444 447,664 | 47,099,201 | 26,636,639 
1841 | 35,577,680 | 7,185,217 4,482,912 455,000 | 47,650,809 | 26,895,518* 
1842 | 33,542,791 | 6,982,952 4,844,648 608,000 | 45,978,391 | 27,181,955 
1843 | 33,911,246 | 6,948,136 9,439 , 747 595,000 | 50,894,129 | 27,468,392 
1844 | 35,812,872 | 7,157,288 9,408 ,085 691,000 | 53,069,245 | 27,754,829 
1845 | 33,782,489 | 7,710,683 9,250,412 753,000 | 51,496,534 | 28,041,266 
Rn a anda chet ak al eo at! Dot 


; * The numbers to which an asterisk is affixed are those obtained from actual enumera- 
tion. Those assigned to other years before 1841 are obtained by dividing into equal por- 


tions the difference of numbers ascertained by the several enumerationus. After 1841 an 
addition of 1-065 per cent. is made each year, 
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Statement of the Progress in each Year of the present Century of the chief branches of the Public 
Revenue, namely— Customs, Excise, Stamps, Taxes, and Post-office, taking into account the Taxes 
imposed or repealed, and having regard to the progressive increase of Population. 


| 

} Sum to be 

received as com- Received less Received more 
Years. puted on Sum actually |than computed than computed 

imposed or received, amount, amount. 
repealed duties. 
Ss £. £. £. 

1801 ve 33,081,821 ee Ns 
1802 | 34,801,821 | 35,754,733 5 952,912 
1803 | 38,801,821 |} 37,505,051] 1,296,770 ds 
1804 | 51,301,821 | 45,137,424] 6,164,397 
1805 | 52,301,821 | 49,507,370) 2,794,451 é 
1806 | 53,861,821 | 53,521,631 341,190 
1807 | 59,861,821 | 58,726,020} 1,135,801 on 
1808 | 59,861,821 | 61,332,080 Aa 1,470,259 
1809 | 60,061,821 | 62,939,226 ‘ 2,877,405 
1810 | 60,061,821 | 65,939,407 +e 5,877,586 
1811 | 60,061,821 | 64,342,741 ih 4,280,920 
1812 | 61,679,421 | 63,179,164 On 1,499,743 
1813 | 63,174,421 | 67,189,287 as 4,014,866 
1814 | 64,154,421 | 70,103,344 va 5,948, 923 
1815 | 63,510,279 | 71,372,575 Ax 7,862,236 
1816 | 63,464, 302| 61,332,834 | *2,131,468 at 
1817 | 46,291,995 | 51,000,836 9 4,708,841 
1818 | 46,263,491 | 53,001,797 e 6,738,306 
1819 | 46,255,343 | 51,816,797 ; 5,561,454 
1820 | 49,088,161 | 53,580,446 . 4,492,285 
1821 | 49,203,763 | 54,477,641 ie 5,273,878 
1322 | 48,771,296 | 53,226,646 Re 4,449,350 
1823 | 46,638,195 | 51,313,159 4,674,964 
1824 | 42,471,056 | 51,782,508 9,311,452 
1825 | 40,719,328 | 51,580,357 eye 10,861,029 
1826 | 37,091,189 | 49,427,825 1 12,336,636 
1827 | 35,312,699 | 49,375,611 ; 14,062,912 
1828 | 35,250,063 | 51,460, 347 Ss 16, 210, 284 
1829 | 35,200,031 | 50,230, 722 a 15,030,691 
1830 | 35,073,625 | 49,722,245 te 14,648 ,620 
1831 | 31,698,887 | 46,161,674 ? 14,462,787 
1832 | 30,738,421 | 46,762,839 re 16,024,418 
1833. | 30,035,683 | 46,086,819 bis 16,051,236 
1834 | 28,503,555 | 46,351,292 af 17,848,737 
1835 | 26,637,433 | 45,832,319 A 19,194,886 
1836 | 26,474,631 | 48,547,435 a 22,072,804 
1837 |26,474,497/ 46,152,563 aa 19,678,066 
1838 | 26,475,941 | 46,840,812 : 20,364,971 
1839 | 26,412,683 | 47,436,708 : 21,024,025 
1840 | 27,549,397 | 47,099, 201 Fas 19,549,804 
1841 | 27,522, 227 | 47,650,809 : 20,128,582 
1842 | 26,455,850) 45,978,391 a 19,522,541 
1843 | 31,044,029 | 50,894,129 ‘ 19,850,100 
1844 | 30,585,219 | 53,069,245 : 22,484 ,026 
1845 | 26,073,678| 51,496,534 6 25,422,856 


Computation of receipts acording to the 
progresssive increase of population. 


To be 
received 


co 


35,271,645 
39,849,470 
52,129,886 
55,126,129 


57,497,494 
64,710,628 
65,518,763 
66,548,497 
67,359, 332 


68,170,167 
71,023,853 
73,756,136 
75,946,003 
76,212,335 


77,166,591 
57,054,883 
57,829,364 
58,513,008 
62,832,846 


63,841,883 
64,190, 921 
62,261,990 
57,335,925 
55,907,637 


51,630,935 
49,826,218 
50,407,590 
51,040,045 
51,523,155 


47,072,847 
46,415,015 
46,014,766 
44,226,116 
41,900,682 


42,227,936 
42,673,378 
43,120,398 
43,502,716 
45,085 ,006 


45,503,415 
44,553,523 
49,258,187 
48,915,861 
44,520,804 


Received 
less. 


£. 


2,344,419 
7,992,462 
5,618,759 


3,975,863 
5,984,608 
4,186,683 
3,609,271 
1,419,925 


3,827,426 
7,844,689 
6,566,849 
5, 842,659 
4,839,820 


15,833,757 
6,054,047 
4,827,567 
6,696,211 

$9,256,240 


9,364, 242 
10,964,275 
10,948,831 

5,553,417 
4,327,280 


2,203,110 
451,607 
809,323 

1,800,910 
911,173 


| Received 


more, 


&. 


480,088 


347,824 
72,053 
2,126,176 
3,931,737 


6,320,399 
3,597,505 
3,957,056 
4,288,956 
2,345,321 


2,147,393 
1,424,868 
1,635,942 
4,153,384 
6,975,730 


ee a NS a 

_ * The Property Tax was repealed in 1816, Its produce in that year was less than in 1815 by 
2.950,0001., but no allowance on account of this repeal is made above until 1817. 
New taxes imposed, calculated to produce 3,000,000/. 
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on the other hand, a brighter era should arise, in which it may be 
thought possible to adopt sounder views. The first of these statements 
gives the produce, year by year, of each of the great heads of the 
public revenue, and the population of the United Kingdom during 
each of the years. The second table states the progress of taxation 
in each year, calculated upon the same principle as was adopted in 
making up the statement given in pages 496 to 498. In this table 
it has been assumed that the effect of taxes imposed, or of their 
remission or diminution, is not experienced until the year following 
that in which they are imposed or removed by Parliament. This 
assumption is not, perhaps, strictly accurate, but the statement is 
assuredly more near to the truth than it would have been if the effect 
had been assumed to be experienced during the year in which those 
measures were adopted. 

Among the reductions effected from 1831 inclusive, several are of 
duties which were partial and unjust in their operation, while others 
were highly impolitic in their tendency, and prevented the extension of 
certain branches of industry. Among the former may be mentioned 
the duty upon coals carried coastwise, which acted in aggravation of the 
natural disadvantage experienced by the inhabitants of those parts of 
the country to which fuel was conveyed at a great expense, while the 
districts in which coal abounds, and where, consequently, its cost is 
small, were exempt from the tax. Among the duties to which the 
charge of impolicy is applied was that upon printed cottons, the evil 
effects of which have been sufficiently explained in a former section. 
The discriminating duties upon sugar and coffee, the produce of British 
possessions in India, have also been removed, a measure which could 
not fail to have the best effects upon our commerce with that part of 
the world, and a long list of articles, the revenue derived from which 
was insignificant in amount, but hurtful in its effects upon various 
branches of the national industry, have either been removed from the 
tariff or the duties upon them reduced to rates that are merely 
nominal. 

The Custom-house accounts exhibited in 1842 a list of 190 articles 
upon which duties were levied, independent of such as were not con- 
sidered worth enumerating, but were described as “all other articles,” 
and the duties upon which, in that year, amounted to 73,3512. It igh 
curious fact, that out of this long array of substances, the net produce 
of the duties upon which amounted, in 1840, to 23,341,8137., the large 
hae 933 per cent., or 21,872,508, was collected upon 
eighteen articles, as min t i i i i 
SOs to comprise all aaa en a bets ia 
it will be found to comprehend ‘ It a tl f M | eager ens 
yielding 22,742,6017 e SN, ORES ORNS forty-five articles, 

S 44,142, +, or 974 per cent. of the whole, leaving 145 
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articles, besides all those uneumerated, and which yielded 599,212/., 
or 23 per cent. of the produce. 


ces 2) 
Pea ay Mes OFA Oo COr | Lallow wen 6 * «2 186,288 
Sugar and Molassesic « « » 4,650,016 | Silk Manufactared Goods 7109240; 627 
Tobacco. . We so, 088419201. Colrante ae Mee ek Mi 7 2015577 
British Plantation and pucen 2.440.942 beeps WOO owe an ae ts SD 689 
Spirits ABS Eth bend 4,0 i Pads 42 Corn sd Ghee. 1,156,639 
Wine egret iene Ol O40 RAISINS: 6 te ee es aS O08 
TVMDOP Res pe ee ee TOL bee oeeds. oe eh ee, ee een Bal 
Coffee meiosis baer 0215550) (Cheese ty s1yhr aired eee laser 
Cotton Weol - . . « .». », . 648,937 —~ -—- 
| BTLHKS co chereaio homens whan baZBiTiglta 2,369,236 
19,505 ,272 
£19 503,272 £21,872,508 

£. £; 
Pepper. . es FORDOS Iicinis el = & © jhe, 006 
‘bye adi Hard Woods. + + +» 67,304 | Woollen Manufactures... 20,615 
Turpentine ribs Meads le tO) 194 I Glassy a Kasbhbtahite We as 
Oils Sesh we - « > « 87,869 | Raw and Waste Silk pS a es et Libs 
Lemons and Oranges stent u62) 81414) Wineniyss ots oso) o) oierisine 
FUG CS eicmeatss ts. Nell dust Mo Ad Nuts te?) phat atuck® section Osc 
ERS ome ey se se ee eee OLA NUTMe gsm ss fy oc ee 15,040) 
Tron pris)! soit BY eile! ee gisi9 Brimstone é My, BYR, 198 
Indigo. i eryls eyo), et 89,825 || Madder and Madder Rants spheres LOS LS 
WicoricenJmices, = "& oss 2O,os4 |e COCod he) Gas) es 4 of 20; odd. 
eather Gloves .0« « «\<  28.380] yeh ress dey 
Rice See eee. eo a en 240 10) 171,933 
Avion eet) Semis se) ek 20), 698,160 
Eggsii e 6 2 6 jee 6 « 84,3874 SeST 

Bristles PR ote lg oe oe ree eel 

Cork Wood 99787 CIP7T8 2 og 765 Pe Mae 

Platting for Hats . . . . 11,900 21 94450 
£698,160 £22,742,601 


Is it possible to conceive any better use that could have been made of 
a surplus of revenue to the extent of 600,000/., than in repealing all this 
long array of comparatively unproductive duties, which could but exer- 
cise a prejudicial effect upon commerce? Some part of those unpro- 
ductive duties were imposed for what is called the protection of our 
manufactures, and some others because of the Excise duties charged 
upon the like articles of English manufacture. It must surely be bad 
policy for this country to set the example of charging duties for the pro- 
tection of domestic industry. Such duties must long ago have become 
wholly inoperative, through the perfection and economy which have been 
attained in our manufactories ; and if perchance this should not be the 
case with every minute branch of skilful employment, we ought to have 
learned, from the experience of former relaxations, that the true and 
certain way to ensure improvement is to throw down the mounds of pro- 
tection. If even, against all probability and all experience, some few 
sickly and exotic branches of employment should leave the country, the 
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sacrifice would be small indeed in comparison with the good to be 
attained through the practical carrying out of a principle from the 
universal adoption of which we have so much to gain, but which never 
will be generally adopted by other countries, so long as their prohibitory 
or protective duties are countenanced by the. provisions—however in- 
operative—of our tariff. 

Where Excise duties are charged upon articles of English production, 
it is assuredly only justice to the home manufacturer to levy equivalent 
duties upon the admission of the like articles from foreign countries; but 
in such cases it were well to inquire whether the sums received afford a 
sufficient compensation for the evils always attendant upon duties levied in 
manufactories. The Excise duty on vinegar made in the United King- 
dom amounted to no more, in 1836, than 26,3132. 1s. 1d., and the 
protecting duty on foreign vinegar to 1,351/7. 15s. 10d. The duties 
being now removed, the manufacturers are allowed to carry on their 
processes freed from the restrictive rules of revenue officers, and it can- 
not be doubted that they must always produce vinegar at a price which 
will ensure to them the supply of the home market, while our trade 
with France has been increased in a manner which tends to secure 
for us the good wishes and co-operation of one of the largest and 
most influential classes of proprietors in that country. The imposition 
of an Excise duty on vinegar was long justified on the plea of care for 
the health of the public, which was to be protected by means of the 
revenue officers, who would prevent the use of any deleterious ingre- 
dients in our vinegar-yards, a plea which will scarcely meet with sup- 
porters at the present day, since it is known that no surveillance will 
suffice to prevent illegal mixtures, where it is to the interest of manu- 
facturers to make them. 

The government has, since 1840, acted upon the suggestion here 
thrown out, of repealing many of the comparatively unproductive 
Customs duties which then swelled the tariff, and we see that the 
money collected upon the remaining more important articles amply 
compensates for the amount given up. 

The evil effects of high duties, as regards consumption, will be better 
shown in the section especially treating on that branch of our subject. 

It would have been a favourable circumstance for commerce, and con- 
sequently for the progress of social improvement, if governments had 
never imposed any duties upon foreign productions, except with the 
single object of obtaining revenue. Duties of regulation, whatever may 
have been the motives for their adoption, have always in their ultimate 
effects been productive of more evil than good, a fact which has been 
kept out of view principally because the good, which is frequently very 
doubtful at best, is enjoyed by individuals through whom it is rendered 
apparent, while the evil has partly consisted in the absence or rather the 
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prevention of good, and has operated silently but most injuriously upon 
the welfare of the community at large. 

Duties have too frequently been imposed in the spirit of retaliation, — 
an unwise and unworthy spirit, whether adopted by individuals or by na- 
tions, and which has long ago been thus ably exposed by Dr. Franklin :— 

“« Suppose a country, X, with three manufactures, as cloth, silk, iron, 
supplying three other countries, A, B, C, but is desirous of increasing 
the vent and raising the price of cloth in favour of her own clothiers. 

In order to do this, she forbids the importation of foreign cloths 
from A. 

A, in return, forbids silks from X. 

Then the silk- workers complain of a decay of trade. 

And X, to content them, forbids silks from B. 

B, in return, forbids iron-ware from X. 

Then the iron-workers complain of decay. 

And X forbids the importation of iron from C. 

C, in return, forbids cloth from X. 

What is got by all these prohibitions ? 

Answer.—All four find their common stock of the enjoyments and 
conveniences of life diminished.” 

In levying duties of regulation, governments legislate for the benefit 
of the producers only of the country, leaving out of sight the interests 
of the consumers—the universal class—all of whom are thus placed at 
a disadvantage for the supposed profit of a few among their number. 
The minister acts, without doubt, in accordance with the feeling of the 
majority, when, in return for the imposition by a foreign government of 
any duty which tends to limit the trade of some of the producers in his 
own country, he attempts to punish the offending nation by aiming a 
similar blow at some branch of its industry. The doctrine of “ an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ is never more fully nor more fatally 
acted upon than in commercial legislation, although in the present day, 
and in our own country, the evil tendency of this anti-social spirit has 
been demonstrated until it has become hardly possible for any one to 
hazard an argument in its favour. We may not, in every case, have 
imposed retaliatory duties precisely in the manner supposed by Dr. Frank- 
lin, but our adherence to the principle involved in them is still but too 
apparent, and especially appears whenever it is proposed to remove or 
relax any duty upon importation. In these cases, without considering 
whether such a relaxation will be beneficial to ourselves, and then adopt- 
ing it accordingly, we have, until the present year (1846), sought to 
render the measure subservient to another object, that of producing 
acorresponding relaxation on the part of the foreign country of pro- 
duction in favour of some branch of our national industry. In this 
endeayour we have but seldom proved successful. ‘The feeling of com- 
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mercial rivalry too generally disposes governments to imagine that any 
proposals to such an effect must have some covert and selfish aim ; and, 
having once rendered our proposed relaxation contingent upon some 
corresponding proceeding on the part of another country, the refusal of 
our offers was allowed to bind us to the continuance of a course known 
and felt to be prejudicial to ourselves. Would it not have shown 
greater wisdom and magnanimity in us to take our measures in- 
dependently of the conduct of others, in the full assurance that the 
course of events must soon have led to the willing adoption of prin- 
ciples from which foreign governments might have been deterred solely 
through misapprehension of our motives? ‘The commercial greatness 
of this country was achieved under the prevalence of a system of restric- 
tion and monopoly favoured by circumstances altogether different from 
those in which the States of Europe are placed at this time. We have 
become convinced that a rigid perseverance in that system of exclusive- 
ness, if even it were practicable, would now be no longer profitable, and 
have been at much pains to produce this conviction in the minds of other 
people both by means of the press and by negociations, but we too long 
left comparatively untried the strongest argument that could be used 
in favour of our altered views—that afforded by our unreserved adop- 
tion of a more liberal policy. The success that accompanied our re- 
strictive regulations has been, not unreasonably perhaps, mistaken for 
their effect, and it was required from us that we should give to the world 
a practical illustration of our conversion before we could expect to pro- 
duce a conviction of our sincerity. The necessity for our adopting such 
a course was shown very forcibly during the discussions in the American 
Congress which preceded its adoption of the tariff of 1824, and which 
are thus described in the despatch of our minister at Washington to 
Mr. Canning, dated 30th May in that year :—‘ The example of Great 
Britain,” says Mr. Addington, “has been adduced as the main support 
of the arguments used on either side, both parties admitting with equal 
zeal and admiration the fact of her unrivalled prosperity, but each 
ascribing it to those grounds which best suited their own line of reason- 
ing. ‘The recent measures adopted by her for the liberalization of her 
external commercial system, and her emancipation from her ancient 
system of restriction, are pretty generally ascribed by the advocates of 
the tariff to a desire to inveigle other nations into an imitation of her 
example, with the intention, as soon as they shall have embarked suffi- 
ciently deeply in her schemes, of turning short round upon them, and 
resuming to their detriment her old system of protection and prohibition. 
This scheme, they affirm, Great Britain will, by her superior means, be 
enabled to execute without hazard to herself.” The following pas- 
sage taken from Mr. Addington’s letter on this occasion will show how 
practically mischievous to ourselves are the restrictions which we lay 
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upon the importation of foreign produce :—“I have only to add, that 
had no restrictions on the importation of foreign grain existed in 
Europe generally, and especially in Great Britain, I have little doubt 
that the tariff would never have passed through either House of Con- 
gress, since the great agricultural States, and Pennsylvania especially, 
the main mover of the question, would have been indifferent if not 
opposed. to its enactment.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WAR EXPENDITURE. 


Expenditure in last years of War—Consequent Exhaustion and Distress—Comparative 
Expenditure in War and Peace—Votes for Army, Navy, Ordnance, 1801 to 1845— 
Loans and Subsidies to Foreign States—Value of Stores furnished to our Allies in 1814. 


In examining the details of the public expenditure, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the exceedingly great proportion that is absorbed by the 
expense attending the naval and military force which circumstances have 
made it necessary for us to maintain. In the last year of the war (1814) 
the sums expended for the army, navy, and ordnance service, amounted 
to 71,686,707/., and if to this sum is added the interest of the debt, all 
of which had been incurred in the prosecution of wars, it will be seen 
that these branches of expenditure amounted, in that one year, to 
101,738.072/., a large part of which was expended in foreign countries, 
and consequently was abstracted from the capital of the nation. The 
drain upon our resources which had been thus in operation for a con- 
tinuous series of years affords alone quite sufficient explanation of the 
state of exhaustion in which the country was placed during the first few 
years that followed the restoration of peace, without our being required 
to ascribe any part of the evil to the cause so vaguely assigned at the 
time, namely,—the transition from war to peace. In an opposite state 
of circumstances, where the transition should be from peace to war, it is 
easy to conceive that such a destruction of property might be encoun- 
tered as would bring on a considerable derangement of the commercial 
dealings of the country, but that the return of peace, accompanied as it 
is by a remission of taxes, and by the opening of various channels that 
had before been closed against our trade, should produce evils of the 
nature alluded to, appears little better than a practical contradiction. 
The country did, indeed, at that time exhibit all the signs of exhaustion, 
and the single fact of that exhaustion appearing after the restoration of 
peace was received as sufficient proof that it was caused by the cessation 
of war. ‘The ceasing of a war demand for various articles consumed by 
the army, or which were exported to provide payment of our loans and 
subsidies to foreign countries, may have occasioned loss to the compara- 
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tively small number of individuals who had supplied the government, or 
had conducted certain branches of the export trade ; but those persons, 
and those departments of business must have been insignificant when 
compared with the great mass of our commercial dealers, who must have 
been benefited by the change. Had we not been placed, by the lavish 
expenditure of the latter years of the war, in a state unfavourable for 
taking advantage of the beneficial alteration in the years that immedi- 
ately followed the final overthrow of Napoleon, they must have been to 
us years of the highest prosperity. The prices of those articles generally, 
of which we were buyers, fell ; while, on the contrary, the goods which 
we had to offer in exchange rose in value. During the ten years between 
1805 and 1814 the government expenditure exceeded 800,000,000Z. ; 
and although some considerable part of this amount doubtless came back 
to individuals, and prevented that expenditure from being altogether a 
loss of capital to the country, the part which found its way to foreign 
lands, without producing any immediate return, was greater than we 
could bear without suffering, and was, in all reasonable probability, the 
cause of the difficulties which bore so hard upon our merchants in the 
few following years, and before the benign influence of peace had ade- 


quately remedied the evil. 
The following statement shows the amount expended in each year 


from 1801 to 1845, under the heads of navy, army, and ordnance ex- 


penses, 
Amount Expended from 1801 to 1845. 

| Years, Navy. Army. | Ordnance. Total. 

| &. £. Le cere 

| 1801 17,266,135, | 17,752,947 2,197,186 | 37,216,268 

| 1802 12,037,162 | 11,836,407 1,142,839 | 25,016,408 | 
1803 8,072,878 | 13,488,080 2,029,799 | 23,590,757 
1804 11,921,551 | 17,927,422 4,046,054 | 33,895,027 
1805 14,493,843 | 19,790,181 5,105,426 | 39,389,450 
1806 16,148,628 | 19,294,982 5,250,376 | 40,688,986 
1807 16,896,661 | 19,373,101 4,260,079 | 40,529,841 
1808 17,685,390 | 21,916,198 | 5,148,852 | 44,750,440 
1809 19,372,061 |, 23,910,222 4,928,674 | 48,210,957 
1810 20,021,512 | 23,038,479 4,808,745 | 47,868,736 
1811 19,202,679 | 29,160,530 4,495,816 | 52,859,025 
1812 20,370,339 | 31,004,701 5,240,587 | 56,615,577 
1815 21,833,522 | 44,241,285 5,241,628 | 71,316,435 
1814 22,124,437 | 45,259,377 4,302,893 | 71,686,707 
1815 16,073,870 | 35,321,544 3,248,759 | 54,644,173 
1816 9,516,325 | 15,027,898 2,748,841 | 27,293,064 
1817 6,473,065 9,718,066 1,417,648 | 17,608,777 
1818 6,521,714 7,785,979 1,247,197 | 15,554,890 
1819 6,395,553 | 8,998,037 1,243,639 | 16,637,229 
1820 6,387,799 | 8,944,814 1,092,292 |} 16,424,905 
1821 6,107,280 9,138,845 1,188, 727 |. 16,429,852 
1822 5,042,642 | 7,698,974 1,007,821 | 13,749,437 
1823 5,613,151 7,001,992 1,364,828 | 14,329,471 
1824 6,161,818 | 7,573,026 1,407,308 | 15,142,152 
1825 5,849,119 7,579,631 1,567,087 | 14,995,837 


Dalene 


~ 
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Amount Expended from 1801 to 1845—continued. 


| Years. Navy Army. Ordnance. Total. 
a. oe see fen 
1826 6,540,634 8,297,361 1,869,606 | 16,707,601 
1827 6,444,727 7,876,682 1,914,403 | 16,205,812 
1828 5,667,970 8,084,043 1,446,972 | 15,198,985 
1829 5,902,339 7,709,372 1,569,150 | 15,180,861 
1830 5,309, 606 6,991,163 1,613,908 | 13,914,677 
1831 5,689,859 7,216 , 293 1,472,944 | 14,379,096 
1832 4,882,835 7,129,874 1,792,317 | 13,805,026 
1833 4,360,235 6,590,062 1,314,806 | 12,265,103 
1834 4,503,909 6,493,925 1,068,223 | 12,066,057 
1835 4,099 ,430 6,406,143 1,151,914 | 11,657,487 
1836 4,205,726 6,473,183 1,434,059 | 12,112,968 
1837 4,750,658 6,521,716 1,444,523 | 12,716,897 
1838 4,520,428 6,815,641 1,384,681 | 12,720,750 
1839 5,490,204 6,542,662 1,951,210 | 13,984,076 
1840 DoT OLE 6,890, 267 1,631,640 | 14,119,418 
1841 6,489,074 6,418,422 1,815,132 | 14,722,628 
1842 6,640,163 5,987,921 2,174,673 | 14,802,757 
1843 6,606,057 5,997,156 1,910,704 | 14,513,917 
1844 5,858,219 6,178,714 1,924,311 | 13,961,244 
1845 6,809,872 6,744,589 2,109,707 | 15,664,168 


According to this table the national defences have cost the country 
during the present century considerably more than 1000 millions of 
money ; 56 per cent. of which was expended in the 14 years of war, and 


the remaining 44 per cent. has been incurred in the 31 years of peace, 
viZ.— 


— 14 Years, 31 Years, Total 45 Years, 
1801 to 1814, 1815 to 1845. 1801 to 1845. 
£. £. £; 
Navy . . «© . | 287,441,798 | 190,481,792 427,923,590 
Army . . .« © | 387,993,912 | 262,503,995 600,497,907 
Ordmance . . . 58,198,904 50,523,530 108, 722,434 
Total. . . | 633,634,614 | 503,509,817 | 1,137,143,931 


The average annual expenditure under these three heads was, in the 
14 years ending with 1814, 45,259,615/.: in the 31 years ending with 
1845 it has fallen to 16,242,236. If we confine the comparison of the 
expenditure for national defence to the six years ending with 1836, it 
will be found that the average amount in this latter period was 
12,714,289/., or less by 72 per cent. than it was previous to 1814. In 
the 16 years between 1815 and 1830 the average annual expenditure 
for naval and military purposes was 18,751,1082., compared with which 
the cost in the six years ending with 1836 exhibits a saving of 32 per 


cent. In the six years from 1809 to 1814 the expenditure for army, 


navy, and ordnance services was 348,557,438/., bein 
of 58,092,906. 


One source of public expenditure which bore very hard upon our 
national resources during the war consisted of the amount of loans and 


g an annual average 
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subsidies paid to foreign countries. 
expenditure of each year under this head from 1793 to 1814. The 
ageregate sum thus abstracted from the national resources in those 22 
years amounted to 46,289,459. of which about two-thirds, 30,582,259/. 
were expended in the 10 years that preceded 1814. 
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The following statement shows the 


Statement of the Amount of Loans and Subsidies paid to Foreign States in each Year from 
the commencement of the War in 1793, to its close in 1814 :— 


1793 
Hanover 9%. 
Hesse Cassel . 
Sardinia. . . 


1794 
Prussia.—<> « 
Sardinia.aas) fase 
Hesse Cassel . . 
Hesse Darmstadt . 


IBAdenia i beed pee 
Hanover oe. /. 
1795 


Germany, Imperial 


£. 
492,650 
190,623 
150,000 


1,226,495 
200, 000 
437,105 
102,073 

25,196 
559,376 


Loan (35 Geo. IIL, }/4, 600,000 


OPENS Gc wns 
Badenian 0. ee 
Brunswick. . . 
Hesse Cassel . . 
Hesse Darmstadt 


Hanover eye) > uae 
Sardinia . . 
1796 


Hesse Darmstadt . 
Brunswick < .7es 


1797 
Hesse Darmstadt . 
Brunswick . . . 
Germany, Imperial 
Loan (37 Geo. IIL., 
CEES). 6 


1798 
Brunswick. . 
Portugal 


1799 
Prince of Orange . 
Hesse Darmstadt . 
Afpsiey oe ial Mo 

1800 
Germany . 
German Princes 
Bavaria. . 
IRussig << « 


1S0L 
Portugal . - 
Sardinia . 
Hesse Cassel - 
Germany . - - 
German Princes . 


| 


1,794 
97,722 
317,492 
79,605 
478,348 
150,000 


20,076 
12,794 


1,620,000 


7,000 
120,013 


20,000 
4,812 
825,000 


1,066,666 
500,000 
501,017 
545,494 


200,114 
40,000 
100, 000 
150,000 
200,000 


£. 


833,273 


2,550,245 


5,724,961 


32,870 


1,684,586 


127,013 


849,812 


2,613,177 


690,114 


1802 
Hesse Cassel. . 
Sardinian eps ee 
IES EG oo ee 
1803 


|| Hanover . 


Russiaie 5 6 
Portugal . . 
1804 
Sweden . 
Hesse Cassel .  . 
1805 
Hanover 


1806 
Hanover 


|| Hesse Cassel . 


Germany. . 


1807 
Hanover 5 
RUSSIA case Dee ES 
Hesse Cassel . 
PruUssial Sue Meer. 


1808 
Spare caus men. 


Sweden ... 
SICH asia ts 

1809 
Spain . 


Portugal . . . 


| Sweden, .aameur. 


Olea se 
Austria é 
1810 


Hesse Cassel . ~ 
Seth 6 oo Cc 


Portugal 
Sicil yim ats 
1811 
Span... 
| Portugal 
Sicilygi i nse 
Portuguese Sufferers 
Isk2 
j epaimls 7. 
Portugal . . . 
Portuguese Sufferers 
| Sicily =. 
Sweden .. . 
Morocco. « - 


117,628 


oe 
33,451 
52,000 
200,000 


63,000 
31,647 


20,119 
83,304 


76,865 
18,982 
500, 000 


19,899 
614, 183 
45,000 
180,000 


1,497,873 
1,100,000 
300,000 


529,039 
600,000 
300, 000 
300,000 
850,000 


45,150 
402,875 
1,237,518 
425,000 


220,690 
1,832,168 
275,000 
39,555 


1,000,000 
2,167,832 
60,445 
400,000 
278,292 
1,952 


i 


285,451 


595,847 


859,082 


2,897 ,873 


2,579,039 


2,110,543 


2,367,413 


3,908,521 
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Statement of the Amount of Loans and Subsidies paid to Foreign States, §c.—continued. 
2) SUE EI LS ee ee 


7 
1814 £. bop 
1813 6. x. Spann te. 450,000 
|| Portugal . + ~ {1,500,000 
Spain . . . . |1,000,000 Sicily . - . .| 316,667 
Portugal . . . |1,644,063 Sweden . - «| 800,000 
Sicilian meee 600,000 Russia. . « .« |2, 1695982 
Sweden. . . . /1,320,000 Prossiae =. ts + Tyokon zo 
Russia . . Fs 657,500 Austria . 1,064, 882 
Russian Sufferers ‘ 200,000 || France (advanced) 
‘Prussiai«) : 650,040 to Louis X VIII. to 200.000 
Prince of Orange . | 200,000 || enable him to re-( s 
Bawiltnuehy 5 ibe 500 ,000 || turn to France) . 
Moroeco .. .« 14,419 Hanover . .- - 500,000 | 
——| 6,786,022)|| Denmark. . . 121,918 
——| 8,442,578 
Total psspnone 


The direct payments made under the form of loans and subsidies did 
not form the whole of the contributions made by this country to its 
allies. Owing to the complicated form in which the public accounts 
were then rendered to parliament, it would be a difficult task to unravel 
the whole of these transactions. It will perhaps afford a sufficient indi- 
cation of the extent to which our support of the common cause was 

carried to state the value of the arms, clothing and other stores that 
were furnished to our allies in the year 1814, and which were all in 
addition to the subsidies as detailed in the foregoing statement. 


2p 

Austria—Arms and Clothing . . . . » 410,751 
France—Arms sent to the South of France. . 31,932 
Hanover—Arms and Clothing . . . . . 239,879 
Holland— AS ss o 3) oe IR eae 2679 
Oldenburg—Clothing. © . . . . . « 10,008 
Pitissia—Armsy “spayheewes ge Se al ee on 11,042 
Russia—Proyisions and Stores . . . . . 885,491 
Spain Stores oe ee eee 136 , 338 
Miscellaneous—Arms and Clothing supplied to) 98.845 

88,845 

various Foreign Corps. . . . . . 


£1,582,045 
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CHAPTER V. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 


Civil List from 1701 to 1845—Crown Revenues—Pensions—Miscellaneous Services— 
Salaries in Public Departments. 


THE remaining branches of public expenditure that call for notice are 
the Civil List, or the provision made by Parliament for the support 
and dignity of the Crown, including the salaries and expenses of the 
various great officers of state, and the annual votes made for miscel- 
laneous services. 

The sums disbursed under these two heads in each year of the pre- 


sent century have been as follow :— 


eam, | Giwttit, | Miggelaneou | yeu, | cit tis, | Migllengou 
| £. tp. £. E 
1801 | 1,136,860 1,745,917 1824 1,057,000 1,449,148 
1802 1,140,839 2,920,327 1825 1,057,000 2,216,081 
1803 1,129,437 1,972,430 1826 1,057,000 2,566,783 
1804 | 1,810,215 2,221,611 1827 1,057,000 | 2,863,247 
1805 1,181,305 2,141,552 1828 1,057,000 2,012,116 
1806 1,180,923 1,794,382 1829 1,057,000 | 2,485,661 
,1807 1,174,590 1,506,371 1830 899,660 1,950,109 
1808 | 1,173,117 1,576,378 1831 511,314 | 2,854,013 
1809 | 1,172,800 1,955,971 1832 510,000 | 2,396,921 
1810 1,170,343 1,691,272 1833 510,000 2,007,159 
1811 | 1,185,276 1,959,799 1834 510,000 2,061,395 
1812 | 1,237,370 1,950,031 1835 510,000 2,144,345 
1813 1,257,447 1,867,593 1836 510,000 | 2,279,310 
1814 1,236,210 2,480,677 1837 444,066 2,513,030 
1815 1,235,879 3,867,592 1838 385,621 2,792,540 
1816 1,216,270 2,438,459 1839 386,546 2,862,470 
1817 1,235,692 1,839,999 1840 387,743 2,523,625 
1818 1,235,692 2,634,916 1841 389 ,022 2,927,660 
1819 1,190,692 1,833,791 1842 390,120 2,959,757 
1820 | 1,071,758 2,488,781 || 1843 390,307 3,279,368 
1821 1,057,000 2,125,991 || 1844 391,284 3,080,175 
1822 1,057,000 2,105,797 1845 392,165 2,726,147 
1823 | 1,057,000 1,953,366 
| | 


The history of the Civil List first dates from the accession of Queen 
Anne, in 1701, when, in consideration of an annuity of 700,0002. settled 
upon the Queen for her life, the proceeds of the Crown lands and of certain 
Excise duties which had been granted by Parliament to Charles I. and 
his successors, were surrended to the public. The sum here mentioned 
was applied to defray the expenses of the Queen and her household, to 
pay the salaries of her ambassadors and other representatives in foreign 
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countries, and to provide for the administration of justice at home, as 
well as some other minor charges which had previously been defrayed 
by the Crown out of the revenues that were relinquished. This arrange- 
ment ceased at the death of the Queen, when the hereditary revenues 
reverted to the Crown; but the precedent made by Queen Anne, as 
here described, has since been followed at the accession of each suc- 
ceeding monarch. At the beginning of the reign of George III., the 
civil list was fixed at 800,000/. per annum, to which sum additions 
were made from time to time, partly on the ground of the general en- 
hancement of prices caused by the depreciation of the currency: the 
sums paid on this account from the consolidated fund in each year 
from 1801 to the accession of George IV., in 1820, may be known from 
the foregoing table. By the arrangement made between George IV. 
and the Parliament, in 1820, some part of the charge upon the Civil 
List was transferred to the consolidated fund, and the payments on 
the former account were fixed at 850,000/. per annum. On the acces- 
sion of William IV. a fresh distribution of these charges was made, 
expenses which had no immediate connexion with the royal dignity 
were transferred to the consolidated fund, and the Civil List was voted 
under five different classes, amounting in the aggregate to 510,000Z. 
per annum, as follows :— 
Ist Class—For the King’s Privy Purse, 60,000I.; for 23) 


the Queenl 50S 000/3" 5 wen cence «) cmelo mLOSOOO 

2nd ,, Salaries of the Royal Household . . . . 130,300 
3rd &;; Expenses of the Household . . . . . 171,500 
Athy is; Special and Home Secret Services . . . 23,200 
Dultee ss Pensions. "sr tes is, As od ol eee BTOROOO 
£510,000 


On the accession of Queen Victoria, a Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the subject of this branch 
of the public expenditure; and in compliance with the report and 
recommendation of that Committee, an Act was passed, in which 
the principle adopted in 1830 has been preserved, and the Civil List 
has been fixed at 385,000/. per annum, with a power to the Crown 
to grant pensions to an amount not exceeding 12002 in any one 
year. The heads under which this arrangement is comprised are as 
follow :— 

£ 


Ist Class.—For the Queen’s Privy Purse. . . . . 60 000 
2nd ,, Salaries of Queen’s Household and Retired : 
Allowanvesi1& 1 GQ0 RN) ORIN AIGA an oeg 
oral lens Expenses of the Royal Household . . . 172,500 
4th ,, Royal Bounty, Alms, and Special Services . 13,200 
5th 5; Pensions to the extent of 1,2001. per annum 
6th ,,  Unappropriated Moneys . . - 8,040 


_ £385,000 
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It would appear from a return that was laid upon the table of the 
House of Lords in December, 1837, that during the three reigns ot 
George the Third, George the Fourth, and William the Fourth, the 
public gained considerably by the arrangements that have been here de- 
scribed. In the first of these reigns, which embraced a period of 594 years, 
the sum paid to the Civil List, including 3,395,0622. granted at various 
times for the discharge of debts contracted on that account, amounted 
to 56,975,4517., while the amount of the king’s hereditary and tempo- 
rary revenues given up to the public realized 75,138,6952., showing a 
gain to the public of 18,163,2447. In the reign of George IV., which 
occupied about 104 years, the payments to the Crown were 8,847,987/., 
and the receipts by the public 19,732,732, showing a saving of 
10,884,745/.; and in the seven years which comprised the reign of 
William IV., the payments were 3,561,593/., while the receipts were 
21,9138,388/., so that the public appears to have gained by the arrange- 
ment with the late king 18,3851,745/. ‘The saving effected during the 
reign of the three kings amounted according to this return to 37,399,784. 
The increasing receipts from the ceded revenues have, of late years, 
made the bargain more favourable to the public than formerly, but it 
must be kept in mind that many charges once borne by the Crown and 
now defrayed by the public are not included in this statement. 

The Crown is entitled to certain revenues as Duke of Lancaster, and 
(while there is no heir apparent) as Duke of Cornwall also ; which re- 
venues have not hitherto been relinquished to the public, nor has any 
statement of their amount been submitted to Parliament. They are 
still retained by the Queen; but the Ministers have promised in the 
name of Her Majesty, that statements of their proceeds shall be annually 
produced to the House of Commons. 

The difference observable between the amount of the Civil List 
granted at the beginning of his reign to William IV., and that esta- 
blished in 1837, was occasioned, first, by the absence, at that time, of 
a consort, and next, by the new arrangement made regarding pensions. 
At the time the Civil List for the Queen was under discussion, it had 
been determined to examine, by means of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, into the propriety of continuing the various pensions thereunto 
paid out of the grant of 75,000/. per annum. As it could not be known 
what the result of this inquiry might be, no provision could properly be 
made by Parliament for meeting the charge for such pensions as it 
might be thought proper to continue, and the point was reserved to be 
dealt with by the legislature, as might be thought fit at a future stage 
of the proceeding, when the needful provision would have to be made 
by the House of Commons. The arrangement of limiting the amount 
of original pensions that may be granted in any one year to 1200/., can 
hardly fail to prove a measure of economy on the part of the public, 
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when compared with the arrangement established at the accession of 
William IV. On the supposition of the continuance of all existing 
pensions for the lives of the individuals by whom they are enjoyed, the 
average annual reduction from mortality would not be less than 30007. 
per annum, if even the ages of the recipients were so low, on the aver- 
age, as 34 years, which is certainly much under the actual average. In 
the case supposed, there would therefore be a progressive saving from 
year to year of 1800/., until the death of the existing pensioners, when 
the amount to be annually provided by Parliament would not exceed 
30,0002. in place of 75,0002. paid under the former arrangement. 
In proportion as the average ages of the pensioners exceed 34 years, 
the progressive saving will be greater, and the ultimate charge upon the 
public less than here stated. 

The sums included in the foregoing table under the head of Mis- 
cellaneous Services comprise a great variety of objects, and necessarily 
differ materially from year to year. The nature of these services will 
be sufficiently indicated by the following abstract, which is taken from 
the Finance Accounts for 1845 :— 


£. s. Gh 
GivalkGontingeheies! ayer ase psaepeaas igs © etn ase Pi ee 78,3880 14 5 
Public Walks and Buildings, including New Houses of Parliament $372,928 15 6 
Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments CONS a EERE Or ahs 
Maw tad dusitee: $7 22" ee Pe ek eee Nee ee eee Goo 44 iowa. 
Hdueation, Science,iandArt:.) f) Bie | Jn! (espe SG eT BSSeVe) 15 Vs 
Colonial and. Comselar Sevvices “Aug icp bas oe pel so eecuse bn EOOe, O25) COM LL 
Superannuations and Retired Allowances . . . . . «. . « 170,489 14 11 
Speciat and Tenmporary Wbjects «a «ee ee ee eee 116,696 10 10 


£2,726,147 3 7 


The charge for salaries provided for in the grants for Miscellaneous 
Services forms only a small part of the yearly expenses incurred for that 
purpose. Office-bearers employed under the different Boards for the 
collection of the Revenue are paid out of the receipts of the depart- 
ments respectively, their salaries bemg considered, as in fact they are, 
a part of the charges of collection, and the net proceeds of the revenue 
being all that is paid into the Exchequer. It cannot make any real 
difference to the public whether this system shall be continued, or 
whether, as some persons have recommended, the gross amount of the 
collection is paid into the Exchequer, and the charges of the respective 
Departments are issued from that office. It has been supposed that 
by the latter mode a more direct and efficient check would be ob- 
tained over the expenditure; but this could hardly be the case, if, as 
may be presumed, the payments must be made upon the orders of the 
various Boards of Commissioners, who are at present responsible for the 
faithful and economical disposal of the funds that come under their 
charge. The various items that now form deductions from the gross 
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receipts before they reach the Exchequer are all given in detail in the 
public accounts, and are as much subject to examination, and as open 
to animadversion, as they could be made upon any other plan. 

No statement has been made public of the amount paid for salaries 
in the various departments of the public service during the years that 
elapsed prior to 1815. During the war, that branch of expenditure had 
gone on at a constantly increasing rate of progression, and in the year 
just mentioned had reached the sum of 3,763,1002. It will be seen 
from the following statement that in the 20 years that followed, reduc- 
tions to the amount of 26 per cent. were made. These reductions 
would have been greater, but for the annual allowances that it has been 
considered just to make to persons whose offices have been abolished, 
and who entered upon the public service upon the faith of such a provi- 
sion being made. 

The charge for salaries in the various public departments of the king- 
dom in each year, from 1815 to 1835, was as follows :— 


Years. £. Years. £. 
1815 3,763,100 1826 3,285,022 
1816 3,745,478 1827 3,248,719 
1817 3,633,981 1828 3,204,398 
1818 3,601,720 1829 3,185,334 
1819 8,587,122 1830 3,120,034 
1820 3,564,594 1831 3,055,512 
1821 3,562,528 1852 2,934,144 
1822 3,453,211 18383 2,853,503 
1823 3,368,218 1834 2,828,562 
1824 3,281,693 1835 2,786,278 
1825 3,260,370 


The number of persons employed in the various departments (exclu- 
sive of Army, Navy, &c.), and the amount of salaries paid in each 
department in the years 1815 and 18385, are shown in the following 
table, from which it appears that the reduction since the war has been 
3787 persons and 976,822/., bemg about 14 per cent. in the number, 
and 26 per cent. in the amount. It appears from a statement pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1828, but which exhibits several omissions, 
and cannot be received with much confidence, that the reduction in the 
twelve years from 1815 to 1827 embraced 1686 persons, and 418,532/., 
or 6 per cent. in number, and 11 per cent. in amount : according to 
which statement, there were reductions made in the eight years from 
1827 to 1835 amounting to 2101 persons and 563,2901. of annual 
charge, or 8 per cent. in number, and nearly 17 per cent. in amount. 
The reductions between 1815 and 1835 would have appeared much 
more considerable, but for the addition of 3913 persons forming the 
preventive coast-guard under the Commissioners of the Customs, and 
whose salaries, amounting to 259,916/. per annum, had before been 


paid out of the Navy Estimates. 
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CHAPTER. VL 


COUNTY AND PAROCHIAL EXPENDITURE. 


Local Taxation—Poor Rates—County Rates—Amount levied in 1834—Objects to which 
the money was applied, compared with 1792. 


Tue expenditure of the central government of this country forms by 
far the largest part, but not the whole, of the contributions levied from 
individuals for purposes beyond their own immediate and personal wants 
or gratifications. We are now in a great measure freed from the 
burthen of partial taxation ; such local rates as exist are levied for ob- 
jects peculiar to the locality in which such contributions are raised. 
Some few of such partial taxes still remain, but only in circumstances 
which admit of this plea in justification, that their produce is applied to 
purposes peculiarly advantageous to the spot in which they are levied. 
Of this kind is the duty upon coals charged in the port of London, in 
order to pay the cost of providing suitable approaches to London Bridge. 
It is by no means clear to every body that the object mentioned is of 
that: strictly local advantage which justifies the imposing of a partial tax 
for its accomplishment, and it has been urged that it is for the general 
convenience that roads and bridges which facilitate the approach to the 
metropolis should be constructed and: maintained at the general charge 
of the country. 

For the most part taxes levied: for local purposes in England are 
voted in parochial assemblies, by those who are to pay them, or by their 
delegates or representatives, and of these taxes by far the largest part 
consists of an assessment for the support of the indigent poor. The fol- 
lowing statement exhibits the sums raised for this purpose, and their 
distribution at various periods, from the middle of the’ eighteenth cen- 
tury to the year ending 25th March, 1813, and thereafter, for every 
year until 25th March, 1845. 

Provision has been made by various statutes for defraying certain 
miscellaneous public expenses by means of a local tax imposed by the 


Justices of the peace in their several counties, and which tax bears the 
name of a County Rate. | 
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Payments 
thereout for Sums ex- Sums ex- 
Total Sum f : 
: other pur- ended in ended for Total Sum: 
Years. San toes poses fin Tee re- the relief of depiinded. 
ee the relief of | movals, &c. the poor. 
the poor. 
a & $i & &; 
Average of 7 aye 
1748-49-50 \ 730,135 40,164 | No Acct. 689,971 No Account.| 
1776 1,720,316 137,655 35,071 | 1,521,732 | 1,694,458 | 
eS 2,167,748 163,511 91,996 | 1,912,241 | 2,167,148 
1803 5,348,204 | 1,034,105 190,072 | 4,077,891 | 5,302,070 


1812—13 | 8,640,842 | 1,861,073 | 325,107 | 6,656,105 | 8,865,838 
1813—14 | 8,388,974 | 1,881,565 | 332,966 | 6,294,584 | 8,511,863 
1814—15 | 7,457,676 | 1,763,020 | 324,664 | 5,418,845 | 7,508,853 


1815—16 | 6,934,425 | 1,212,918 e. 5,724,506 | 6,937,424 
1816—17 | 8,128,418 | 1,210,200 tA 6,918,217 | 8,128,417 
1817—18 | 9,820,440 | 1,430,292 Ae 7,890,148 | 9,320,440 
1818—19 | 8,932,185 | 1,300,534 as 7,531,650 | 8,832,184 
1819—20 | 8,719.655 | 1,342,658 Be 7,329,594 | 8,672,252 
1820—21 | 8,411,893 | 1,375,868 3d 6,958,445 | 8,334,313 
1821—22 | 7,761,441 | 1,336,533 33 6,358,703 | 7,695,236 
1822—23 | 6,898,153 | 1,148,230 eo 5,773,096 | 6,921,326 
1823—24 | 6,833,630 | 1,137,598 +s 5,736,898 | 6,874,496 
1824—25 | 6,972,323 | 1,212,199 “ 5,786,989 | 6,999,188 
1825—26 | 6,965,051 | 1,246,145 até 5,928,501 | 7,174,646 
1826—27 | 7,784,352 | 1,862,377 oe 6,441,088 | 7,803,465 
1827—28 | 7,715,055 | 1,372,433 oe 6,298,000 | 7,670,433 
1828—29 7,642,171 | 1,280,328 a 6,332,410 | 7,612,738 
1829—30, | 8,161,281 | 1,322,239 6,829,042 | 8,151,281 


1830—31 | 8,279,217 | 1,540,198 on 6,798,889 | 8,339,087 
1831—32 | 8,622,920 | 1,646,493 “4 7,036,968 | 8,683,461 
1832—33 | 8,606,501 | 1,694,670 | 254,412 | 6,790,800 | 8,739,882 
1833—34 | 8,338,078 | 1,713,489 | 258,604 | 6,317,255 | 8,289,348 
1834—35 | 7,373,807 | 1,641,073 | 202,527 | 5,526,418 | 7,370,018 


1835—36 | 6,354,538 | 1,523,058 | 172,431 | 4,717,630 | 6,413,119 
1836—37 | 5,294,566 | 1,241,246 | 126,951 | 4,044,741 | 5,412,938 
183738 | 5,186,389 | 1,251,118 | 93,982 | 4,123,604 | 5,468,699 
1838—39 | 5,613,939 | 1,244,256 | 63,412 | 4,421,713 | 5,829,381 
1839—40 | 6,014,605 | 1,423,441 67,020 | 4,576,965 | 6,067,426 


1840—41 | 6,351,828 | 1,662,301 69,942 | 4,760,929 | 6,493,172 
1841-42 | 6,552,890, | 1,732,222 | 68,051 | 4,911,498 | 6,711,771 
1842-43 | 7,085,595 | 1,742,364 | 84,730 | 5,208,027 | 7,035,121 
184344 | 6,847,205 | 1,818,720 | 105,304 | 4,976,093 | 6,900,117 
184445 | 6,791,006 | 1,722,302 }| 95,397 | 5,039,703 | 6,857,402 


The principal objects for which provision is thus made are, the Te- 
pairing of bridges, building and repairing gaols, houses of correction, 
shire-halls, and courts of justice ; the construction and support of 
lunatic asylums; the expense of criminal prosecutions ; the conveyance 
of prisoners to and from places of confinement before and after trial : 
the apprehending of vagrants ; the expenses of coroners, of militia, of 
county elections, and various minor sources of expense. 
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The amount of county rates received at different periods in the pre- 
sent century by the treasurers of counties in England and Wales, has 
been as follows :-— 

Year ending 25th March. 


Year ending 25th March. Year ending 25th March, 


&: £. Ls 
1801 326,130 1816 557,963 1831 754,996 
1802 317,977 1817 566,529 1832 761,901 
1803 286 ,055 1818 646,466 1833 759,354 
1804 291,389 1819 658,456 1834 723,741 
1805 325,098 1820 698,868 1835 671,082 
1806 338 , 685 1821 672,054 1836 705, 248 
1807 366,564 1822 615,298 1837 638 ,047 
1808 350, 128 1823 677,446 1838 683, 865 
1809 393,322 1824 568,536 1839 741,407 
1810 436 ,447 1825 673,393 1840 855,552 
1811 497,027 1826 736,099 1841 1,026,035 
1812 502,223 1827 731,772 1842 1,003,651 
1813 548,174 1828 723,197 1843 1,051,878 
1814 573,504 1829 691,266 1844 1,111,236 
1815 541,890 1830 708,007 1845 1,046,412 


The amounts received and disbursed by the county treasurers in the 
years ending Michaelmas, 1843 and 1844, the latest for which the 
accounts have been given, were as follow :— 


RECcEIPTs. 1843 1844 
£. E. 

Balance in hands of Treasurer. . . 97,275 126, 809 
(Going lines 9 5 Go oS 741,612 699,327 
Allowance from the Treasury . . ~. 111,968 103,035 
Police Rateve 9. so wee fe ee ed 44400) 163,265 
Other'receipise =.) ys 9 TS ek 75260 100,682 
£1,232,518 £1,193,068 

DIsBURSEMENTS. £. des 
Balance due to Treasurer . . . . 6,465 6,314 
Expenses of Gaols 2. . = « « 160,718 163,169 
a Houses of Correction . 140,907 131,048 
#4 Prosecution of Prisoners 208,904 185,058 
Conveyance of Prisoners toGaol . . 25,493 22,196 
3 ERransporte a.) unememnn LO), LO) 6,825 
Vagrants SUD eek aes Ne 7,794 7,811 
Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics 20,044 21,754 
Shire Hall, Judge’s Lodgings, &e. . 34,925 26,939 
County Bridges. . « . © «. =. 57,291 58,206 
Clerks of the Peace. . . . 37,837 35,966 
Treasurers’ Salaries SiS lycra 7,893 7,276 
Coroners; Bills. (5 ee) 295090 51,843 
Inspectors of Weights and Measures 12,106 12,149 
Incidental expenses Kies: RRLOOSAS 7, 107, 704 
Expenses of Rural Police . . . « 159,769 164,129 
Other Expenses. . . . . . « 62,576 62,675 
£1,111,255 £1,071,062 


No means are afforded for comparing the rate of expenditure under 
various heads with the payments at the beginning of the present 
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century. Such an account has been given for 1792, and is as 
follows :— 


£: 
BOUE C 5 95 5 6 6 6 Oo ye ebRORYy 
Gaols, Houses of Correction, &e. . . 92,319 
Maintenance of Prisoners . . . . 45,785 
Vagrants 0 Gee Cyeoe ao a He ISRO 
Prosecutions ty Peseijantl Mas) £54,018 
Lieutenancy and Militia . . . . 416,976 
Wonstablesi wale Vliet i (ht seo ah 659 
Professional Charges . . . . . 8,990 
Woroners}- Gh Sei eel perro) « fA) ES, 159 
Salaries . . eet) st ee aN eLOrollD, 


Incidentalskixpensesm aii ion) steia el7s456 
Miscellancousies smu ciate cmeiie chil 5CO0 


£315,805 


It will be seen from the foregoing abstracts that the expenses occa- 
sioned by criminal prosecutions and by the maintenance of prisoners 
form a considerable item in the annual disbursements. This was, in 
1835, a subject of complaint on the part of the country gentlemen, who 
justly contended that it was unfair to subject them to the cost of repress- 
ing crimes committed against society at large. It will be seen, by 
comparing the abstracts above, for the years 1792 and 1844, that the 
increase in this branch of county expenditure has been out of all pro- 
portion beyond the increase of the population; and there is much 
reason for supposing that a great part of the excess has been occasioned, 
not so much by any increase in the number of prosecutions, as by the 
want of an efficient contro] on the part of the magistrates. In support 
of this opinion, it may be stated, on the authority of a report laid before 
Parliament, that offences prosecuted in the borough courts in Leeds, 
where the proceedings are properly managed, have not on the average 
exceeded 4/. 9s. 6d. for each prosecution ; while the charge for prose- 
cuting the like offences before the assizes at York, have amounted on 
the average of cases, to 50/. The complaint of the land-owners went 
to the principle, as already explained, and, appearing to be well 
founded, a vote of the House of Commons authorized the issue of 
110,000/. from the Consolidated Fund to defray the charges that might 
be so incurred within the year. ‘This sum, owing probably to the 
greater vigilance induced by the parliamentary inquiries, was found to 
exceed by more than 40,000/. the amount required, and the vote was 
accordingly reduced in the following year. . 

As regards another and an analogous branch of expenditure—the 
repair of churches, and certain expenses attending the celebration of 
public worship therein—no means exist for ascertaining the progressive 
amount of money levied in various parishes. 


2m 
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SECTION V.—CONSUMPTION. 


eee 


CHAPTER I: 


Small Number of Persons in England who live without gainful Employment—Consequent 
great Means for Enjoyment and for Accumulation of Capital—Unequal Division of the 
Products of Labour—Growing Improvement in this respect—Increase of Luxuries and 
Elegancies, and consequent general refinement of Manners—Improvement in Dwellings 
of Middle Classes seldom extended to the Houses of Artisans and Labourers—Exception 
in this respect of Sheffield. 


In every community the power of consuming must be measured and 
controlled by the power of producing. The extraordinary degree of 
producing power which exists in this kingdom has been shown in the 
second Section of this work. Not only is the proportion of persons in 
the community who pass their lives in active industry, labouring with 
their hands or their heads, greater in this than in almost every other 
well-peopled country in Europe, but the amount of skilled labour per- 
formed in a given time by any given number of our countrymen is com- 
monly greater than that accomplished by the like number of any other 
people in Europe. ‘To this circumstance it is in great part owing, that, 
with a higher rate of daily wages paid for fewer hours of toil than are 
required in other countries, our manufacturers have been able, under 
otherwise adverse circumstances, to maintain the superiority over their 
rivals. Many of those rivals, both in France and in Germany, have 
contrived to possess themselves of our best machines, notwithstanding 
the legal prohibition which, until lately, existed to their exportation ; 
but having hitherto been unable to embue their workmen with the de- 
gree of energy and skill by which the English artisan is distinguished, 
are i general unable to compete with us in any but the commonest 
kinds of fabries. 

The proportion of persons in the United Kingdom who pass their time 
without applying to any gainful occupation is quite inconsiderable. Of 
5,812,276, males, twenty years of age and upwards, living at the time 
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of the census of 1831, there were said to be engaged of some calling or 
profession 5,466,182, as under :— i 


ineAgricultire (hwo. see ce 6 2,470,111 
In Trade and Manufactures etisell, SEH, ULSSSi¥%6s 
In Labour, not Agricultural . . . . . 698,588 
In Domestic Service. . . : 132,811 


As Bankers, Clergymen, Professional Men, &e. 275,904 


thus leaving unemployed only 346,094, or rather less than six per cent. 
of the whole, which, assuming that the proportionate number at each 
age continued the same in 1831 that it was found to be in 1821, is not 
quite a quarter per cent. beyond the number living in 1831 who were 
70 years of age and upwards. It is probable that this number of 
unemployed persons is somewhat understated, and that noblemen and 
gentlemen residing upon their estates, many of whom intrust to agents 
everything connected with business employment, are reckoned among 
the number of those engaged in agriculture ; but if this be the case, it 
cannot very greatly alter the calculation. 

At the last census (1841) the discrepancy already noticed between 
the returns of occupations in Great Britain and in Ireland—the age 
selected in the latter division of the kmgdom for recording employments 
being 15, while 20 years were retained for that record in Great Britain— 
prevents any comparison of the numbers at the two periods for the whole 
kingdom ; but it will be seen on referring to the Table, page 57, in this 
volume, that the number of unemployed adult males in Great Britain, 
in 1841, was only 274,482. At that time the number of male persons, 

70 years old and upwards, living in Great Britain, was 236,037, the 
difference between the two numbers forming only 8 persons in each 1000 
adult males under 70 who could then be designated as idle, if we assume 
that on attaining the age of three score and ten there was a cessation of 
employment. 

Where so large a proportion of persons apply themselves to produc- 
tive labour with so many natural and acquired advantages as are offered 
in this country, the sum of human enjoyment, so far as the same can be 
said to depend upon the possession of the necessaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life, must needs be very great, since the whole of what they 
produce beyond what is wanted to replace the capital expended in that 
production, must be either consumed by them or added to the capital 
of the country, and in this way will be made to increase the power of 
production in future years. 

In the division among the people of the produce of the national indus- 
try, a great amount of inequality is no doubt observable,—an amount 
greater, perhaps, than is consistent with the degree of perfection to which 
human institutions may at some time be brought: but there is reason 


to believe that, great as this inequality now is, it was in former times 
2M 2 
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much greater ; and that hereafter, when the accumulation of capital will 
probably still further than at present exceed the increase of population, 
the division must necessarily become more equal; the Nich and powerful 
will in such case still have made additions to the sum of their enjoy- 
ments, but the labourers will have added in a still greater degree to 
their means of comfortable subsistence. Whether, in any country, and 
at any given time, the accumulation of capital proceeds in a quicker 
ratio than the increase of population, is a question hardly capable of 
being decided by direct proof. It has been argued, by high authorities, 
that there is under all circumstances a tendency in population to press 
upon the means of subsistence. If, however, we look back to the con- 
dition of the mass of the people as it existed in this country, even so 
recently as the beginning of the present century, and then look around 
us at the indications of greater comfort and respectability that meet us 
on every side, it is hardly possible to doubt that here, in England at 
least, the elements of social improvement have been successfully at work, 
and that they have been and are producing an increased amount of com- 
fort to the great bulk of the people. This improvement is by no means 
confined to those who are called, by a somewhat arbitrary distinction, 
the working classes, but is enjoyed in some degree or other by trades- 
men, shopkeepers, farmers,—in short, by every class of men whose per- 
sonal and family comforts admitted of material increase. Higher in 
the scale of society the same cause has been productive of increase of 
luxury, of increased encouragement to science, literature, and the 
fine arts, and of additions to the elegancies of life, the indulgence in 
which has acted upon the condition of the less-favoured classes directly 
by means of the additicnal employment it has caused, and indirectly 
also by reason of the general refinement in manners which has thus 
been brought about. 

In nothing is the improvement here mentioned more apparent than in 
the condition of the dwellings of the middle classes. As one instance, 
it is not necessary to go back much beyond half a century to arrive at 
the time when prosperous shopkeepers in the leading thoroughfares of 
London were without that now necessary article of furniture, a carpet, 
in their ordinary sitting-rooms: luxury in this particular seldom went 
further with them than a well-scoured floor strewn with sand, and the 
furniture of the apartments was by no means inconsistent with this 
primitive, and, as we should now say, comfortless state of things. In 
the same houses we now see, not carpets merely, but many articles of fur- 
niture which were formerly in use only among the nobility and gentry : 
the walls are covered with paintings or engravings, and the apartments 
contain evidences that some among the inmates cultivate one or more of 
those elegant accomplishments which tend so delightfully to refine the 
minds of individuals, and to sweeten the intercourse of families. 
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The improvement here noticed has not hitherto been extended in an 
equal degree to the dwellings of the working classes. These, especially 
in large towns, are still for the most part comfortless, and even unwhole- 
some, ill furnished and ill kept, betraying a lamentable want of self- 
respect in their inmates, with a degree of recklessness that speaks un- 
favourably for their moral progress. ‘The inquiries that have of late years 
been made on the subject by the London and the Manchester Statistical 
Societies, and by the Central Society of I:ducation, have brought to light 
an amount of debasement which is truly appalling, while they have 
served to indicate the means through which the evil may be remedied, 
without even calling for any great pecuniary sacrifice on the part of 
those who may apply themselves to the good work. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that this comfortless condition of the dwellings of the poor is not 
seen in all localities. In some places where no other appearances in 
the state of society would seem to indicate it, there is to be found an 
extraordinary degree of respectability in this particular. The town of 
Sheffield, for instance, contains a large manufacturing population, by no 
means remarkable for orderly conduct. The town itself is ill built and 
dirty, beyond the usual condition of English towns, but it is the custom 
for each family among the labouring population to occupy a separate 
dwelling, the rooms in which are furnished in a very comfortable man- 
ner, the floors are carpeted, and the tables are usually of mahogany ; 
chests of drawers of the same material are commonly seen, and so in 
most cases is a clock also, the possession of which article of furniture has 
often been pointed out as the certain indication of prosperity and of 
personal respectability on the part of the working man. It would be 
difficult to account for this favourable peculiarity in the town of Sheffield, 
which, in this respect, offers a strong contrast to other manufacturing 
towns in the same county ; but it is greatly to be desired that this pecu- 
liarity should be made to cease through the growing desire of other 
communities to surround themselves with the like comfortable emblems 
of respectability. In large towns, whose populations are in a great 
measure made up of workmen and their families, such, for instance, as 
Leeds or Manchester, the progress of improvement in this direction must 
probably be left to the operation of general causes, and will follow rather 
than lead to the enlightenment of the people ; but in the seats of our 
principal manufactures there are to be found many villages and small 
towns, the greater part of whose inhabitants are engaged in the service 
of one or a few master manufacturers, and whose condition, both physical 
and moral, may be greatly influenced by their employers. A very little 
encouragement, if regard be had to the feelings of those who are to be 
benefited, and especially if their honest pride of independence be not 
offended, will suffice to induce habits of cleanliness, order, and propriety 
in their families, and may lead to a degree of refinement that will wean 
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them from purely sensual indulgences, which, although they may not be 
criminal in themselves, are too often the incentives to criminal courses. 
Happily we are not without examples of the good that may be thus 
effected by judicious kindness, which is amply repaid to those by 
whom it is exercised, not only through the delightful consciousness of 
good done to others, but even in a worldly point of view by the habits 
of steadiness and greater industry begotten in the workmen.* 

If these examples were extensively followed, we should have little 
cause to fear lest the increasing numbers of the people should bring 
with them increasing cares to the working classes. Labour is the 
agent which in every country provides all the necessaries and conveni- 
ences of life which are consumed, and “ according as this produce, or 
what is purchased with it, bearsa greater or smaller proportion to the 
number of those who are to consume it, so will the nation be better or 
worse supplied with all the necessaries and conveniences for which it 
has occasion.” f 

The fact, the existence of which is shown in various ways in these 
pages, that the people at large have of late years, notwithstanding some 
oceasional checks, obtained in England a continually imcreasing com- 
mand of the necessaries of life, is proof sufficient that the amount of 
their individual industry must be greater, or, what is the same thing in 
effect, must be more skilfully applied than it formerly was when their 
numbers were not so great, and when, according to the popular (but ill- 
founded) belief, it must have been easier than it now is for each indivi- 
dual to provide for his comfortable subsistence. 


* At the meeting of the British Association that was held at Liverpool in September, 
1837, this subject was brought forward for discussion at one of the sections, and attention 
was particularly directed to the establishment of the late Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, whose 
consideration for the physical and moral well-being of his workpeople was cited as an exam- 
ple well deserving imitation in other localities. This circumstance is mentioned here not so 
much with the view of paying a tribute to the memory of a gentleman, the good qualities 
of whose heart are already well known and highly appreciated, but in order to adduce in 
support of the opinion above expressed the testimony of Mr. Ashton, who endeavoured to 
repudiate all claim to merit on that ground, by declaring that for every shilling of money 
he had laid out in providing comfortable and respectable dwellings for his workpeople, and 
furnishing them with conveniences, he received a very liberal interest. 

+ Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations.’ Introductory Chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Houses. Proportion to Inhabitants in England—In Middlesex—In Scotland—In Edin- 
burgh—In Ireland—In Dublin—Rated Value of Houses at different Periods—Propor- 
tion of different Classes, and Annual Rental—Number of Inhabited Houses, and progres- 
sive Increase greater than Increase of Population. Bricks. Number made in England 
and Scotland. 


Houses.—Tux number of houses in a district will usually bear the same 
relative proportion to the number of its inhabitants at one period that it 
has borne at another. In different countries, and even in different 
divisions of the same country, we find a wide disagreement between the 
average numbers of persons inhabiting each house; but custom does 
not in this respect undergo much, if any, variation in the same locality, 
even in a long course of years, so that a statement of the number of 
inhabited houses existing at different periods in any locality would be 
found very nearly in agreement with the progressive numbers of the 
people. 

The average number of inhabitants to a house in England and in the 
county of Middlesex respectively, at each of the periods of enumeration 
in the present century, will sufficiently illustrate this fact. 

Average number of inhabitants to a house— 


Years. In England. In Middlesex. 
1801 5°67 7°25 
1811 5°68 7°29 
1821 5°76 7°48 
1831 5°62 7°52 
1841 5°44 7°59 


The number of inhabited houses in Scotland and Ireland formed no 
part of the inquiry made under the Population Acts before 1821; but 
in that year, and in 1831 and 1841, the numbers were ascertained, and 
the average number of their inhabitants in all Scotland, in the county 
of Edinburgh, and in all Ireland, in those years, and in the city of 
Dublin, at the two earlier periods, were as follows :— 
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Average number of inhabitants to a house— 


Years. In Scotland. In Edinburgh. In Ireland. In Dublin, 
1821 6°13 10°04 5°95 12°43 
1831 6°42 APO 6°21 12°72 


1841 *5°04 *5°94 6°54 os 


By knowing the number merely of houses in the kingdom at different 
periods, we do not obtain any test of the condition and social progress 
of the inhabitants ; but we may arrive at some correct conclusion in 
these respects by knowing their estimated value, as we may thence infer 
the amount of conveniences which they offer to their inmates. The 
records of the Tax Office are not available for an earlier period than 
the year 1812; but at various periods commencing with that year they 
afford some means for judging how far the general improvement has, in 
this particular, kept pace with the onward march of the community in 
England and Scotland. 

The tax on inhabited houses, rated in three classes, viz., from 10/7. 
to 201. ; from 20/. to 40/.; and above 402. of annual value in the years 
1812, 1821, 1831, and 1833 respectively, was charged upon the follow- 


ing numbers :— 


1812 1821 1831 1833 
From 10J. to 201. Rental . 146,209 172,708 215,233 227,604 

» 201 to 401. ,, . 94,403 108,878 181,676 130,445 
Above 401. Rental . . . 56,438 69,379 83,708 84,433 


297 ,050 350,965 430,617 442,482 


The centesimal proportions of the different classes at these various 
periods were :— 


1812 1821 1831 1833 
From 10/. to 201. Rental. 49°+22 49°21 49°98 51°44 
pie 20 ator Olamees, . 31°78 31°02 30°58 29°48 
Above 40/. Rental . . . We 19°77 19°44 19°08 
100°00 100°00 100°00 100-00 


The annual rental of these houses, as rated for the duty, was— 


Years. &. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

1812 8,495, 802 a +e 

1821 9,414,430 increase 10°81 or 0°90 per annum. 
1831 12,351,578 ” S120 Spee 12 D 
1855 12,603,912 5 2°04; nd 202 


” 


The number of exemptions from this duty has always been very con- 
siderable. Farm-houses, and cottages inhabited by labouring men, 
form part of those exemptions. Previous to 1825 the tax applied to 
houses of no greater annual value than 5/., but since that year the 

* The enumerators in Scotland, in 1841, are understood to have returned as so many houses 
the number of separate apartments or flats inhabited by distinct families; while, on former 


occasions, the number of distinct houses was returned. This will account for the great 
discrepancy observable in the returns of that year as compared with those of 1821 and 1831. 
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lowest description charged has been of 10/. rental. The number of 
houses between 5/. and 102. annual value, charged with duty in each of 
the years 1812 and 1821 respectively, was 127,009 and 130,859. The 
total number of inhabited houses in England in 1801 and 1811, and 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 1821, 1831, and 1841, were— 


Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1801 1,467,870 oe 

1811 1,678,106 a ve 
1821 1,951,973 341,474 1,142,602 
1831 2,326 ,022 369,398 1,249,816 
1841 2,753,295 *503,857 1,328,839 


Assuming that the population increased between 1811 and 1812 at 
the mean rate of progression shown between 1811 and 1821, and that 
the increase between 1831 and 1833 was after the same rate as that 
experienced between 1831 and 1841, the numbers living in Great 
Britain in the above four years respectively were— 


1812 12,776,286 


1821 14,391,631 increase 12°65 per cent., or 1°40 per annum. 
1831 16,262,301 ” 13-00 A 1°30 4p 
1833 16,716,308 ” 2°79 » 1°40 ) 


The increase in the number of houses chargeable to the duty, viz., 
from 10/. rental upwards, was,— 


Between 1812 and 1821 18°15 per cent., or 2°01 per annum. 
» L182. Asal 22°69 5S 2°27 ” 
” 1831 ,, 1833 2°75 ” 1°37 ” 


On the houses rated above 40/. the increase has been— 


Between 1812 and 1821 22°93 per cent., or 2.55 per annum. 


galt $822 wrekS8h\ 420565 5 2°06 - 
iumiosl. 4.31886 0°86 - 0°43 = 
The increase between 1812 and 1833 was— 
In the population . . . + + + 80°83 per cent. 
In houses rated at 10/.to 402. . + 48°96 ,, 
Ps upwards of 401. . 49°60 ,, 


The house duty was repealed from 5th April, 1834. 

It appears, from the foregoing numbers and proportions, that while 
no advance has been made in the relative value of dwellings chargeable 
with duty, the increase in the number of those dwellings has been 
greater than the increase in the population ; which circumstance is 
sufficiently explained by the fact already adduced, that the number of 
persons engaged in rural occupations, and by whom the exemptions from 
the inhabited house duty are enjoyed, has not increased in the same 
ratio as the increase experienced by other classes, by which means the 
proportionate number of persons inhabiting rated dwellings is greater 


* See note, page 536. 
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now than formerly ; and as it has necessarily happened that the great 
bulk of the persons forming that increase are supplied by the working 
classes, it argues strongly in favour of the onward progress of society, 
that the proportions among the different classes of houses has been pre- 
served in the manner already stated. 


Brichs.—The quantity of bricks made in Great Britain is registered 
by the Excise ; but no duty being charged upon them in Ireland, we 
have no account of the quantity made there. The number made in 
England and Scotland respectively, at different periods within the pre- 
sent century, has been as follows :— 


Years. England. Scotland. Total. 

1802 698,596,954 15,291,789 713,888,743 
1811 950,547,173 18,765,582 969,312,755 
1821 899,178,510 14,052,590 913,231,100 
1831 1,125,462,408 27,586,173 1,153,048,581 
1838 1,427,472,263 27,411,874 1,454,884,137 
1839 1,569,020,952 42,267,633 1,611,288,585 
1840 1,677,811,134 47,821,599 1,725,632,733 
1841 1,423,794,267 38,463,308 1,462,257,575 
1842 1,271,872,112 31,942,619 1,303,814,731 
1843 1,158,857,167 25,531,499 1,184,388,666 
1844 1,420,730,745 37,129,535 1,457,860,280 
1845 1,820,716,337 57,321,332 1,878,037,669 


The great increase observable in the later years is, no doubt, owing 
in great part to the increase of manufactories, and very recently to the 
construction of railroads and other public works, which have been car- 
ried on to a far greater extent proportionally in England than in Scot- 
land. It will be seen that the annual use of bricks in Great Britain has 
more than doubled within the present century, and that by far the 
greater part of this increase has occurred since 1821, the difference 
between that year and 1845 having been more than 900,000,000, or 
above 100 per cent. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MALE Servants. Number kept in different Years—Expenditure thus occasioned—Number 
of Female Servants, and Expense of maintaining them, in 1831—Number of Servants 
kept in Ireland, and Cost of their Maintenance. Carrtacres. Number kept in different 
Years — Rate of Increase—Number let for Hire — Expenditure under these Heads. 
Horses. Number charged with Duty, in 1838 and 1840—For Pleasure—For Trade— 
Number exempt from Duty. Goip anp Srtver PLats. Quantities made during the 
War, and since—Improvement in Quality of Plated Goods a probable Cause of the 
lessened Use of Silver Articles. 


Servants.—T us number of persons assessed for keeping male domestic 
servants in 1812, 1821, 1831, and 1841, respectively, was— 


1812 1821 1831 1841 

Persons keeping i} servant . .| 37,3839 39,673 50,988 | 55,720 
- 2 servants . .| 13,032 13,258 16,125 17,565 
}; 1s . . | 10,098 9,231 10,257 11,719 
c. 4 si 6,776 6,604 6,735 6,945 
4 i - 4,625 4,390 4,164 4,602 
<4 6 ER 5 3,174 2,904 3,060 3,158 
5 7 get 2,310 1,960 2,004 | 2,343 
- oe. 1,528 1,528 ‘Ae een alee GC 
" 9. EES : 1,287 1,053 988 1,007 
e ve S li 980 700 738 826 
ms 11 and upwards . 4,944 4,456 5,078 5,369 
86,093 85;757 | 101,808 | 110,849 


The most striking fact exhibited by these numbers is the actual de- 
crease in the number assessed in 1821 as compared with the number in 
1812. Had the number kept pace with the increase in population, it 
would have amounted in 1821 to 96,966, or 13 per cent. beyond the 
actual number. This deficiency there is every reason to attribute to 
the exhaustion consequent upon the latter years of the war, and the 
increased expense of living during the greater part of that interval, 
which much discouraged the keeping up of large establishments. 
During the following decennary period, the country had recovered in a 
great degree from the state of things just described ; and we find that the 
number of male servants was increased by 16,051, or 18°71 per cent. 
In 1843, the last year for which the returns have been made, the num- 
ber was further increased by 6847,—which is less than two-thirds 
what it should have been to keep pace with the increase of population. 
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In 1835 the number exceeded that in 1836 by 2160 servants, and 
exhibited a progress since 1831 exactly commensurate with that of 
the population. For the falling off between 1835 and 1836 it is not 
possible to assign any reasonable cause. 

It is probably below the actual cost if we estimate the expense attend- 
ing the keeping of male servants, including wages, liveries, and main- 
tenance, at 60/. per annum for each. Colonel Sykes, in an estimate 
presented by him to the Statistical Society of London, and published in 
its transactions, assumes that the expense is 70/. per annum for each. 
At the more moderate rate of 602. the annual amount thus expended 
in Great Britain in the different years already given was :— 


Years. Coe Years. £, 

1812 5,165,580 1836 ' 6,343,140 
1821 5,145,420 1839 6,598,680 
1831 6,108,480 1841 6,650,940 


If to the expenditure of 1841, we add the probable expense of main- 
taining 902,048 female servants—the number then ascertained to be 
kept in Great Britain, averaging the expense of each for board and 
wages at 35/. per annum, it will appear that the expenses incurred for 
domestic servants in that year was altogether 38,222,620/. 

The tax on servants does not apply to Ireland, where, probably for 
that reason, the proportion to the whole population of male servants 
kept is much greater than in Great Britain, as appeared at the census of 
1831. The number of domestic servants then found in Ireland was— 

Malespa,&  AncaO4 es Bien < 98,742 
Females < .(lG.h. 6.» o2 253, ip 

If, in consideration of the more moderate expense of living in that 
part of the kingdom, we assume that it costs 45/. to keep a man servant 
and 25/. to keep a woman-servant, we have a further yearly expenditure 
under this head of 10,772,165/., making the charge throughout the 
United Kingdom amount to 48,994,785/. 


Carriages. —The number of carriages with four wheels assessed in the 
years above-mentioned was— 


| 1812 1821 1831 1841 
Persons keeping 1 carriage - | 12,866 | 13,897 18,480 18,642 
7 2 carrlages . . | 2,792 | 2,854 4,976 43245 
J oe ot ae 657 | 588 983 1,411 
>» 4 a ee 180 160 236 421 
2 pod 2 94 60 | 55 126 186 
i, Seeds — 18 || 6 36 108 
4 : ” fs mi | 7 21 63 
’ ” ~ 6 8 8 
” 9 and upwards . c 20 aa 
| 


16,596 17,555 24,886 28 , 334 
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The increased use of carriages with four wheels between 1812 and 
1821 was no more than 959, or 5:77 per cent., being less than one-half 
the proportionate increase of population: the number was increased 
in the next ten years by 7331, or 41% per cent., being nearly three 
times as great as the increased numbers of the people. Between 1831 
and 1841 there has been a further increase of 3448 carriages, or at the 
rate of nearly 14 per cent., while the increase to the population was 112 
per cent. In the 20 years between 1821 and 1841 the use of carriages 
with four wheels has increased more than 60 per cent., or in a ratio 
double that of the increase of the people. 

The increased use of carriages with two wheels has been even more 
striking than this, as appears from the following figures : — 


3 Number of , Number of 
Years. Two-wheel fs Years. Two-wheel Carriages, 
1812 27,286 1839 44,379 
1821 380,743 1841 41,668 
1831 49,331 


The increase between 1812 and 1821 was 12°67 per cent. 
1821 and 1831 was 60°46 9 


” ” 


During the next ten years there has been a diminution of 15 per 
cent., which still leaves an increase from 1812 of 52°69 per cent. The 
recent decrease is, in all probability, partly the result of improvements 
in hired carriages, the number of which in 1831 was 20,196, and in 
1836 had increased to 33,070, or 652 per cent. The number of car- 
riages let for hire in 1812 was 5544, and in 1821 only 5480. 

The progress made in these several years in the use of all these de- 
scriptions of carriages has been as follows :—. 


1812 1821 1831 1836 1840 
Carriages with four wheels. 16,596 17,555 24,886 26,861 28,334 
. » twowheels . 27,286 30,743 49,331 45,242 41,663 
letforhire . . 5,544 5,480 20,196 31,937 34,525 


” 


49,426 53,778 94,413 104,040 104,522 


It is assumed by Colonel Sykes, in the estimate already noticed, that 
the expense attending every four-wheeled private carriage 1s about 
2501. per annum, in which sum he includes the wages and maintenance 
of servants, which he has put down at 70/. for each; but as there must 
be at least two servants kept—a coachman and a groom or footman for 
each carriage—this would reduce the charge to 110/. per annum for the 
wear and tear of the carriage and harness and the keep of the horses, 
with various accessory charges, which sum is probably much within the 
average charge. It may be fairly assumed, that, taking the four- 
wheeled and two-wheeled carriages together, the average expense is not 
below 100/. per annum for each ; and if we add to these the same rate 
for the earnings of each carriage let for hire, we shall have an annual 
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expenditure under this head in Great Britain in each of the above 
years as follows :— 


Years. ie Years. be 
1812 4,942,600 1836 10,404,000 
1821 5,377,800 1841 ‘ 10, 452, 200 
1831 9,441, 300 


Horses.—Owing to the many alterations that have been made since 
1814 in the duties chargeable in respect of horses kept for pleasure, it is 
hardly possible to compare the numbers so kept at different periods. 
As regards horses kept for some purposes of business, the duty has been 
repealed, either wholly or partially, while in other classes of employ- 
ment a great number have, upon some pretext or other, been exempted 
from payment of duty. As respects most of the classes thus favoured, 
the numbers were not distinguished at the time when the duties were 
chargeable, and it is therefore not possible to ascertain from the returns 
of the Tax Office the number of horses kept for pleasure or recreation 
at different periods, nor the degree in which their use has been influ- 
enced by the imposition, or modification, or removal of the tax, and 
there is not any other channel of information on the subject open to us. 

The number of horses used for riding or drawing carriages charged 
with duty in 18388 and 1840, was— 


1838 1840 

Persons keeping 1 horse . . 89,940 89,319 
3 2 horsés*. «33,333 34,671 
i silt, oho OQ E67 11,770 
u tengevy Letrowon OyhGk 6,356 
‘ ree al cake th L¥l 3,276 
rf Gre oe Seles 2,245 
*s 7 to's URS I. Oo veg. 2,280 
ys ee =P 595 613 
q ROG, ariel Tiers ag 1,253 
: Te 10, LGiee vies 782 853 
. ess oie 107 49 
33 LS sie 108 162 
2s Lois: Che ed 89 96 
43 20 and upwards 1,221 1,343 
152,973 154,286 


There were, besides the above, duties charged on— 


1838 1840 
Horses let tor item geet le eee tee OUT 2,179 
Race-horses >< Ye! Yen eh a PEI eS 1,095 
Horses for riding, or drawing carriages 
not ee hands bik ° ; } 22,290 22s ee 
Horses ridden by farmers’ bailiffs .  . 69 55 
A butchers . . . . 4,389 4,419 
Draught horses used in trade . .. 125,813 132,342 
»oamahles fire .qys Bieler « yin 344 381 


156,391 163,965 
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Exemptions from duty on horses were claimed in the same years ag 
follows :— 


; 1838 1840 
Kept by farmers renting less than 5001. ) 48 635 49,709 
Q-VCal an eueeme as kes) sae ie) 
Used solely for husbandry . . . . 387,211 392,749 
Subject to duty in other forms ; viz., as 
employed in stage-coaches, hackney-} 27,100 24,710 
coaches, and post-chaises ¢ 
Persons serving in volunteer corps . 13,164 11,877 
Exempted on other grounds . . . 59,875 60,849 


535,485 539,894 


Gold and Silver Plate.—It might be thought that the quantity of 
gold and silver plate manufactured for use at different periods would 
afford a good measure of the prosperity of the country; and, judging 
from the facts already brought forward, as well as from the observation 
of what is passing around us, we might have supposed that during the 
last quarter of a century there must have been a marked increase in 
this employment of the precious metals in this kingdom. It is certain 
that during that interval the use of many utensils made of silver has 
been adopted by a much more numerous class of society than before, a 
remark which will be sufficiently corroborated by the fact that within that 
period it has first been customary to find silver forks at the tables of 
the generality of taverns. Before the termination of the war in 1815, 
this article of domestic convenience was uniformly made of steel, except 
among families in decidedly easy circumstances, or in the first-rate 
taverns ; whereas at present there is hardly a family to be found above 
the rank of artisans, whose table is not furnished with forks made of the 
more costly material. It will be matter for surprise, under these circum- 
stances, to find that the quantity of gold and silver plate made and re- 
tained for home use within the kingdom was greater in weight during 
the eight years that preceded the peace than it was during the like 
period from 1830 to 1837 inclusive. During the first period, viz., 1807 
to 1814, the quantities so retained for use were—of gold plate 50,750 
ounces, and of silver plate 8,290,157 ounces; and in the eight years, 
from 1830 to 1837, the quantities were—of gold 48,432 ounces, and of 
silver 7,378,651 ounces. This falling off is the more surprising because 
of the unprecedentedly high prices of bullion during a great part of the 
first of these two periods, whereby the difference in the money value was 
rendered much greater than the difference as here stated in the weight. 

Some suggestions have been offered with the view of accounting for a 
circumstance seemingly so much at variance with every other indication 
of increased means and enjoyments on the part of the people: they are 
stated here only as suggestions, however, and are not relied on as 
affording a sufficient or satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
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First, it may be questioned whether the fact of the depreciation of 
paper, while it enhanced the money price of articles made of gold and 
silver, did not also occasion many persons, as a measure of prudent 
precaution, so to invest a part of their wealth, and thereby to secure the 
possession of a certain and tangible property of immediately conver- 
tible value. It may be objected that persons so acting were prudent 
overmuch, and, judging from the course which events have since taken, 
such an opinion appears well founded ; but any one who can recall to 
his recollection the dismal aspect then offered by the political horizon 
—when every power in Europe was leagued against us, and the neces- 
sary expenditure of the country was carried forward upon a scale which 
it would have been altogether impossible to have continued for even a 
few years longer—will hesitate before he pronounces such a precaution 
unwise. Even when the ambitious designs of Napoleon had detached 
from him and converted into enemies the allies who had pursued with 
him the object of destroying the power and resources of England, there 
came no intermission of efforts and sacrifices on our part, but, on the con- 
trary, every ally that we gained in the field helped still further to ex- 
haust our financial means. Let us suppose that the battle of Waterloo 
had been lost, or even that it had been less decisive in its results, could 
the public expenditure have been continued on anything like the scale 
of preceding years, while at the same time faith had been kept with the 
public creditors ? Under such circumstances he would have been looked 
upon as a man of forethought and wisdom who should have provided 
himself with a species of convertible property that was independent of 
the stability of public credit; and as it is well known that many 
persons did at that time entertain very gloomy forebodings as to the 
future condition of this country, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
some would be led to the precautionary course that has been here sug- 
gested. 

There was at the same time another circumstance in operation altoge- 
ther opposite to, but not incompatible with, what has beenstated, and 
which probably led to the same desire of investing money in the pur- 
chase of gold and silver plate. The gains of persons engaged, either 
as owners or tenants, in the eultivation of the soil, had been out of all 
proportion great, and that for a length of time which gave an appearance 
of permanency to their prosperity. It has been already stated in how 
great a degree the rent of land had advanced during the progress of the 
war. at the same time that the worldly condition and habits of the occu- 
piers had undergone the most marked improvement. ‘There are no 
classes of men so remarkable in this country as its nobility and country 
gentlemen for the importance which they attach to the possession and 
Se aha ean ee 

stance cter must have caused a great 
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demand on their part for such luxuries. In those days it scarcely 
required the passing away of a generation in order to see in farmers’ 
dwellings, on the same estates, spoons of wood or of horn give place to 
others of silver. It must further be considered that luxuries of. this 
class are not of a perishable nature ; that, except for the indulgence of 
ostentation, they are provided in the same family once for all, and we 
must not therefore expect that any sudden increase in their quantity 
will lead to further and equal additions when that immediate demand 
shall be satisfied. The improvement that has been made in the manu- 
facture of plated wares has had a further influence in diminishing the 
sale of articles subject to the plate duty, although it may have led, and 
in all probability has led, to the increased consumption of the precious 
metals. Except in very wealthy families, it is now usual to see many 
articles, such as candlesticks, plated, where formerly they were seen of 
silver, or, if the expense of such was too great, of brass. 

The combination of these various causes may probably be thought 
sufficient to account for the fact exhibited by the following table of the 
comparative decline experienced in this branch of consumption. The 
years 1824 and 1825 are well remembered as years of great commercial 
excitement and apparent prosperity, and it is curious to observe the 
degree in which that excitement acted in promoting the desire of pos- 
sessing gold and silver utensils. ‘The increased quantity retained for 
home use in the year 1825, as compared with 1823, was equal to 29 per 
cent. on gold, and 50 per cent. on silver plate; the difference in favour 
of 1825, as compared with 1824, was 10 per cent. on gold and 24 per 
cent. on silver plate. 


Number of Ounces of Gold and Silver Plate upon which Duty was Paid and for which 
Drawback was Allowed, showing the Quantity retained for Home Use, in each Year, from 
5th January, 1800, to 5th January, 1846. 


Year ended Duty paid on Drawback allowed on | Retained for Home Use. 
eee: Gold. Silver. Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. 
ozs. ozs. ozs. ozs. ozs. ozs. 

1801 5,251 902,966 aa 142,705 | 5,174 760,261 
1802 4,619 925, 882 19 114,323 | 4,600 811,559 
1803 5,187 986,381 66 126,878 | 5,071 859, 503 
1804 5,445 | 1,048,869 10 99,295 | 5,435 949,574 
1805 4,854 902,788 21 114,829 | 4,833 787 »959 
1806 5,408 | 1,056,693 9 122,082 | 5,399 934,611 
1807 5,372 | 1,084,525 43 121,608 | 5,829 962,917 
1808 6,056 | 1,141,749 20 151,850 6 ,036 1,009 ,899 
1809 6,189 | 1,159,412 18 90,516 6,171 1,068,896 
1810 6,382 | 1,242,208 53 71,116 6,329 Eee 
1811 7,435 | 1,341,024 102 86 ,896 7,833 1,254,128 
1812 6,212 | 1,154,738 34 92,245 othe 1,062,493 
1813 5,891 990,228 34 50,534 | 5,857 939,889 
1814 | 6,115 917,697 19 2,234 6,026 ooo, 808 
1815 6,779 974,245 29 55,948 | 6,750 918,297 


Te 2 a 
2N 
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Number of Ounces of Gold and Silver Plate upon which Duty was Paid and for which 
Drawback was Allowed, &c.—continued. 


Year endéd Duty paid on Drawback allowed on | Retained for Home Use. 
5th 


January. | Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


ozs. ozs. O7Zs. ozs, ozs. ozs, 
1816 | 7,492 | 1,054,658 | 495] 108,174 | 6,997 946,484 
1817 | 7,002 | 910,002] 8836 85,142 | 6,166 824,860 
1818 | 5,827 | 1,080,549 | 2,001 | 106,417 | 3,826 974,132 
1819 | 5,881 | 1,293,586 | 2,507 98,777 | 3,374 | 1,194,709 
1820 | 6,037 | 1,230,104 | 1,607 | 116,507 | 4,430 | 1,113,597 
1821 | 6,651 | 1,081,310 | 3,735 | 114,224 | 2,916 967 ,086 
1822 | 5,434 | 1,022,771 | 1,436 | 120,600 | 3,998 902,161 


1823 | 6,997 | 1,027,722 | 1,370 64,783 | 5,627 962,939 
1824 | 6,516 | 1,073,244 20 97,016 | 6,496 976,228 
1825 | 7,662 | 1,258,658 38 70,482 | 7,624 | 1,188,176 
1826 | 8,486 | 1,585,254 81 | 112,017 | 8,405 | 1,473,237 
1827 | 7,108 | 1,247,880 A 71,493 | 7,108 | 1,176,387 
1828 | 7,266 | 1,207,887 10 60,910 | 7,256 | 1,146,977 
1829 | 7,106 | 1,361,332 2 86,157 | 7,104 | 1,275,175 
1830 | 6,441 | 1,271,322 12 | 109,907 | 6,429 | 1,161,415 
1831 | 5,716 | 1,076,976 6 84,444 | 5,710 | 992,532 
1832 | 4,574 826, 052 9 | 100,127 | 4,565 725,925 
1833 | 5,189 914,096 15 79,659 | 5,174 834,437 
1834 | 5,434 | 879,117 2 72,005 | 5,432 807,112 
1835 | 6,116 | 1,050,232 my 102,251 | 6,116 947,981 
1836 | 6,678 | 1,071,026 16 | 110,247 | 6,662 960,779 


1837 | 7,966 | 1,272,920 
1838 | 6,811 | 1,178,568 
1839 | 6,784 | 1,195,483 
1840 | 6,875 | 1,270,390 
1841 | 6,992 | 1,209,266 
1842 | 6,580 | 1,149,070 
1843 | 6,305 | 1,026,046 
1844 | 6,415 | 911,220 
1845 | 7,242 | 1,025,412 
1846 , 8,036 | 1,158,050 


164,064 | 7,966 | 1,108,856 
177,539 | 6,807 | 1,001,029 
161,458 | 6,763 | 1,034,025 
155,923 | 6,868 | 1,114,467 
179,904 | 6,985 | 1,029,362 
160,495 | 6,575 | 988,575 
171,574 | 6 801 | 854,472 
122,689 | 6,413 | 788,531 
170,987 | 7,234 | 854,425 
181,759 | 8,020} 976,291 


wo 
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During the ten years from 1836 to 1845, the quantity retained for 
use, of both gold and silver articles, has increased. Those made of 
gold are now even greater in quantity than the average of the latter 
years of the war ; but the increase is yet not nearly equal to the increase 
of population. ‘The quantity of silver plate is still below the average of 
the years 1807 to 1814. This fact of the greater comparative increase 
of gold as compared with silver plate, viewed in connexion with the in- 
creasmg number of persons who keep a great number of carriages and 
servants, would seem to confirm the belief of the tendency of wealth to 
accumulate in large masses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Foon. Want of Information concerning the Quantity consumed of chief Articles of Human 
Subsistence—Evils resulting from this Ignorance—Means employed for ascertaining the 
Produce of the Soil in Belgium. Sucar. Quantity consumed at various Periods in 
England and Ireland, and Revenue thereon—Consumption easily affected by Price— 
Diminished Shipments from British Colonies—Necessity for enlarging the Market of 
Supply—Cost to the Nation of the Protecting Duty, and consequent Loss to the Revenue. 
CoFrEE. Quantities consumed—Effect of Reduction of Duties—Consumption checked 
by Protective Duties—Contrivance for lessening their Amount. Tra. Quantities con- 
sumed — Past History of the Tea Trade, and Effect of Duties upon Consumption. 
Maur. Consumption at various Periods—Checked by Duties and by Monopoly of Home- 
growers of Barley. Sprrrrs. Consumption of Home-made Spirits—Temperance Move- 
ments in Ireland—Foreign and Colonial Spirits consumed—Excessive Duties and their 
Consequences. Winx. Quantities consumed—Rates of Duty—Consumption of Wine in 
France. Brrr. Quantity consumed, and Produce of Duty. 


Ture are no means provided by which the consumption of the prime 
necessaries of life in this country can be traced at different periods. It 
_ is only with respect to those few articles of native production which have 
been subjected to the payment of duties that any provision has ever 
been made for ascertaining their quantity ; and as the chief articles of 
food and clothing, when of native production, have never been directly 
taxed in England, we have always been ignorant in this respect regard- 
ing the quantities produced. 

The want of this information has been found greatly inconvenient, 
both by statesmen and by writers on subjects of social economy, the 
latter of whom have frequently had recourse to the expedient of compu- 
tations founded on insufficient data, and which have therefore given an 
unsatisfactory character to their writings. In estimating the growth of 
wheat in England, it has not been possible to assume as data the breadth 
of land appropriated to its cultivation, and the average produce of the 
land per acre, both those elements of the computation being unknown ; 
but the number of the consumers being known, the average consumption of 
each individual has been assumed, and the total quantity consumed has 
been thence deduced. This average consumption has been variously 
estimated by different writers at from six to eight bushels during the 
year, exhibiting a difference of one-third in their calculations. The 
population of England and Wales is probably at ci time (1846) 

N 2 
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17,000,000, and the difference in the provision needed, according as the 
consumption equals one or other of the quantities named, would be 
4,250,000 quarters per annum. In former times a still further degree 
of uncertainty attended the estimate, from the fact of a considerable, 
but unascertained, proportion of the people not being habitual consu- 
mers of wheaten bread. Unless in years of scarcity, no part of the 
inhabitants of England, except perhaps in the extreme north, and there 
only partially, have now recourse to rye or barley bread, but a larger 
and increasing number are in a great measure fed upon potatoes, and 
it must be evident that any computation which assumes an average 
quantity in a case liable to so many disturbing influences, must be at 
best vague and unsatisfactory. 

The importance of knowing accurately the provision made for the 
sustenance of the people is surely not less than that of knowing the 
yearly produce of some of the less valuable articles of commerce. The 
condition of the crop of indigo in Bengal is accurately communicated 
to the merchants in London at the earliest moment when it can be 
known, and through its influence upon the price has an immediate effect 
in checking or in promoting the consumption ; but as regards the staple 
article of our food, no systematic attempt has ever been made to ascer- 
tain its sufficiency or otherwise. It is now well known that the produce 
of the harvest of 1837 was so far below the average consumption of the 
people, that before the grain of 1838 could be brought to market the 
stock of English wheat was all but exhausted, and, but for the supply of 
foreign corn stored in our granaries, there would have been a most dis- 
tressing scarcity before any fresh importations could have been received. 
If by any means the fact of this deficiency had been ascertained when 
the harvest of 1837 was got in, we should certainly not have seen, as we 
did, an actual fall in our markets immediately following that harvest, 
nor a continuance ef comparatively low prices up to the middle of 1838. 
If a timely warning could have been given, a moderate but still an 
adequate rise in price would have been the immediate consequence, and 
the consumption would have been by that means so influenced that we 
should, in all probability, have avoided in a great degree that excessive 
rise in the cost of bread, which was then productive of much hardship 
to our labouring classes, and which, but for the abundant demand for 
labour throughout the kingdom, would immediately have occasioned 
general and wide-spread misery. 

. There is among the people of this country a most unaccountable pre- 
judice against the adoption of any organized plan on the part of the 
government for obtaining this knowledge. It would be difficult for our 
farmers to point out any mischief that could result to them from such a 
Soar. BR pete Sie hand, it aust be quite unnecessary to explain 

é gree of advantage which the country generally, and 
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which they especially, would derive from the possession of accurate 
details on this subject. The high prices to which corn advanced towards 
the end of 1838 were of but little advantage to the growers, who had 
for the most part already brought their stocks to market, in igno- 
rance of the facts which afterwards became apparent; so that the 
benefit of the rise was almost wholly engrossed by the importers of 
foreign grain, and this would certainly not have been the case if any 
accurate estimate of the crop of 1837 could have been made. 

In Belgium every kind of information connected with the production 
of the kingdom is obtained with considerable accuracy, by means of a 
body of gentlemen (usually proprietors) residing in different localities, 
and who are elected in the respective provinces, fer purposes of local 
government, by the same persons that elect deputies to the legislative 
chamber. The functions of persons thus elected are in many respects 
similar to those of justices of the peace in English counties. Having 
local knowledge concerning the condition and circumstances of the 
several communes in their districts, they are enabled readily to prevent 
or to detect errors in the returns made by the several farmers or occu- 
piers, and there is therefore every reason to place a considerable degree 
of reliance upon the accuracy of the result. This result is annually 
presented by them in a detailed report, which is printed under the 
authority of the governor of the province, and is open to the use of every 
one of the inhabitants. It has never been pretended that any improper 
advantage has been taken of the knowledge thus acquired; and if this 
can be said of Belgium, where the members of the legislative chambers 
have not by any means so great nor so direct an interest in the landed 
property of the kingdom as is possessed by the members of our two 
houses of Parliament, there cannot surely be any reason to dread lest 
injury should thus be occasioned in England. The information which it 
appears to be so desirable to obtain with reference to the whole kingdom, 
is already procurable with the greatest facility with regard to each in- 
dividual farm, by any person having a sufficient interest to incite him 
to the task. The landlord, who is interested in extracting a due pro- 
portion of the produce of a farm in the name of rent, cannot find much 
difficulty in correctly estimating that produce. A similar facility 
attends the operation both of the tithe-proctor and of the officers of the 
parish. The information is therefore already procurable by every one 
who can turn it to the disadvantage of the farmer; and all that is 
wanted is to extend it, so that the farmer himself, as well as the nation 
at large, may be enabled to profit from it. If the members of our two 
houses of Parliament belonged exclusively to the mercantile and manufac- 
turing classes, there might be some appearance of prudence in conceal- 
ment on the part of the agriculturists, but in the actual state of things, 
when, with scarcely an exception, every member of the House of Lords 
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draws his revenue from land, and an overwhelming majority of the House 
of Commons are similarly circumstanced, it is quite absurd to suppose 
that any measures inimical to the interests of those who possess or 
occupy the soil would be attempted by them. 

The impossibility of estimating correctly the consumption of the 
country in the common kinds of food does not extend to many other 
articles of use. These are for the most part imported from foreign 
countries, while some, which are of home production, are subject to 
Excise regulations, and their quantities are thus made known. In order 
to trace the power of consumption at different periods in this kingdom, 
it will suffice to select a few of the more important articles in these two 
classes. The five years on which the census has been taken, have, for 
an obvious reason, been selected for the purpose of making this compa- 
rative statement. Owing to the deficiency of information upon which 
reliance can be placed with regard to the population of Ireland previous 
to 1821, it will not be possible in all cases to embrace that part of the 
kingdom in the calculations. 


Sugar.—The parliamentary returns relative to this article of con- 
sumption did not until of late years correctly indicate the quantity re- 
tained for use within the kingdom. It is the practice in the annual 
statements prepared at the Custom-house, to consider every ton of re- 
fined sugar that is exported to be equal to, and to represent 34 cwts. of 
raw sugar ; and this larger weight is deducted in respect of each ton so 
exported, from the quantity upon which duty is paid, in order to arrive 
at the quantity actually used. This proceeding involves a great and 
palpable error, through which the apparent home consumption is made 
to vary according to the amount of the exports of refined sugar. The 
actual loss through waste in the operation of refining does not ever 
amount to more than 5 per cent., and seldom reaches that rate: it 
would therefore be more correct to consider a ton of refined sugar to 
represent 21 cwts. of the unrefined material, and this course has been 
adopted in the following computations. The statement would be in- 
complete if molasses, which is sugar in a liquid form combined with 
water, were not included, The proportion which this should bear to 
sugar in a crystalline state haz been assumed on the average to be as 
3 to 8, the duty being imposed on the two descriptions in that ratio. 
The quantity of molasses upon which duty was paid in 1811 is there- 
fore added, considering 24 ewts. to be equal to 9 ewts. of crystalline 
sugar. ‘Through the prohibition to employ grain in the distilleries, and 
the consequent substitution of sugar, its use was greatly increased in 
1811. The quantity thus employed in that year appears to have been 
544,192 ewts., thus reducing its aggregate consumption in the saccharine 


form to 2,748,129 cwts., and the proportion used by each individual to 
24 lbs. 9 ozs. 
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Great Brirain. 1801 sll =| = igaa 


Quantity cleared for consumption, viz. :— 
Sugar. . . . . + « ¢wts.| 3,341,496 | 3,398,367 | 3,128,096 
Miglassesare Sans “ar 2) * Fe co oe | 21,428 


—_—— | 


» | 8,841,496 | 3,398,367 | 3,149,454 


Total, as.if sugar ~~. 


n - 
“portion of 21 for 20- se ef» | 880,089 | 106,046 | 677,708 
Quantity remaining for consumption PA 2,990,857 3,292,321 2,471,746 
Rate of duty . . . . + » percwt. 20s. 27s. 27s. 
Popalationyew ..) abs peten o. Cabbie, ace ts 10,942,646 | 12,596,803 | 14,391,631 
Consumption of each individual. . . . | 301b. 9302. | 29]b. 410z. | 19 lb. 3$0z. 


Average of Three Average of Three 


Years ended Years ended 
25 March, 5 January, 1821 
TRELAND. 1800 1810 
. ° | 

gine cae’ ere ere ak 2 ewts. 298,069 420,093 380,608 
Matevofidubyier) ste sy) ese oeenes oper cts 17s. 6d. Qs Paley 
Population croiee > ab oi ieee ste. ae Le 5,395,456 5,950,917 6,801,827 
Consumption of each individual . . . 6 lb. 30z. | 71b.145 02. | 6 1b. 4402. 


Owing to the regulation of the year 1826, by which the trading 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland was placed on the foot- 
ing of a coasting trade, it became impossible thereafter to state the con- 
sumption of sugar in the several divisions of the kingdom. The raw 
sugar used in Ireland is for the most part imported direct from the 
places of production ; but refined sugar is wholly supplied to Ireland 
from Great Britain, and no account of the quantity is kept by the Cus- 
tom-house officers. 

While it is necessary to raise any considerable revenue, and so long 
as it shall be thought advisable to do so by means of indirect taxation, it 
would be difficult to point out any article better fitted for the purpose 
than sugar. Without being one of the absolute necessaries of life, long 
habit has in this country led almost every class to the daily use of it, 
so that there is no people in Europe by whom it is consumed to any 
thing like the same extent. It is besides, from its bulk, in proportion 
to its value, not likely to be clandestinely imported. If it were at- 
tempted to subject it to such a rate of duty as would convert it into an 
object of temptation to the smuggler, the legitimate consumption would 
fall off to such a degree as would render the attempt on the part of the 
government altogether abortive. The action of the smuggler, which, 
with regard to many articles—such as tobacco and spirits—may be 
considered to form the natural limit to taxation, affords therefore no 
criterion in the case of sugar, but we may find in the foregoing compu- 
tations a sufficiently significant indication that the rate of duty, although 
now somewhat lower than it was during the war, is still too high ; and that 
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by making a great reduction in that rate we may, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, so increase the consumption as not merely to give an 
impulse to trade, but also to increase the revenue. Confining the 
inquiry to Great Britain, it appears that if we take population as an 
element in the computation, the revenue did not gain by the increased 
rates imposed in 1805 :— 


EE a a 
| 


Year. Population. | Net Revenue. Rate of Duty. Tax per Head. 
£. | d. 

1801 10,942,646 2,782,232 20s. per cwt. i 

1811 12,596,803 3,339,218 27s. “) 34 


1821 | 14,391,631 | 3,660,567 | 27s. 4 


1831 | 16,539,318 | 4,219,049 | 24s. ,, 
1841 |*18,532,335 | 4,686,241 | 24s. & 5 per cent. 


or or en or Or & 
= 
op— 


If we extend the calculation so as to embrace Ireland, the result will 
be found as follows :— 


a 


Year. Population. | Net Revenue. Rate of Duty. Tax, per Head. 
Bic Sewnttle 

1801 16,338,102 3,066,163 | 20s. per ewt. 3 9:04 

1811 18,547,720 | $8,183,505 | 27s. > 3 Vorhg 

1821 21,193,458 | 4,077,706 | 27s. 9 3 10°17 

| 1831 24,029,702 | 4,650,589 | 24s. os 3 10°44 

1841 26,711,694 | 5,114,390 | 24s.,& 5 per cent. SOO O5 


Of all articles of consumption which are not absolute necessaries of 
life, sugar is, perhaps, that which in this country is the most easily 
acted upon by price. 

The following Table, which includes the whole kingdom, shows the 
quantity of sugar, and of molasses equivalent to crystalline sugar, 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom in each year, from 
1830 to 1845, together with the average price during the year, com- 
puted from the Gazette advertisements, and the average consumption. 
of each individual stated in pounds and decimal parts of a pound. 

If, by means of this statement, we trace from year to year the fluc- 
tuations in price, we shall find that they are attended by corresponding 
fluctuations in the consumption, and that with a degree of regularity 
more like the operations of a piece of machinery than as resulting from 
circumstances affecting in such various ways and in such different 
degrees our numerous population. With one exception only, that of 
the year 1835, every rise in price has been accompanied by diminished 
consumption, while every fall in the market has produced an increased 
demand. It will be remembered that the year 1835, in which there ap- 
pears some departure from the uniformity of this effect, was a year of 


* Exclusive of the Channel Islands. 
{ Allowing 734,659/. in respect of 544,192 ewts. of sugar used in the distilleries. 
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Quantity of Molasses Sugar and | Average Average 
Nears Sugar equivalent to Molasses Price per | Consumption 

retained for |Sugar taken for| retained for London of 

Consumption. | Consumption. | Consumption. | Gazette. | each Person. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. $. as lbs. 

1830 4,147,350 | 126,595 | 4,273,945 | 25 0+ 19°94 
1831 4,233,509 130,734 | 4,364,243 | 23 8 20°11 
1832 3,974,627 212,508 | 4,187,135 | 28 8h 19°00 
1838 3,780,138 241,457 | 4,021,595 | 29 74 17°99 
1854 4,013,919 190,492 | 4,154,411 | 29 22 | 18°31 
1835 4,116,153 233,429 | 4,421,145 | 33 93 19°21 
1836 3,676,496 246,405 | 3,922,901 | 40 9 16°58 
1837 4,127,446 222,007 | 4,349,053 | 34 5 18°38 
1838 4,089,453 197,329 | 4,418,334 | 33 7 18°42 
1839 3,838, 627 199,987 | 4,171,938 | 39 4% 17°16 
1840 3,606,088 158,672 | 3,764,710 | 48 732 15°28 | 
1841 4,057,628 150,696 | 4,208,524 | 38 34 | Wii) 
1842 3,868,466 199,865 | 4,068,331 | 37 24 16°76 
1848 4,028,307 168,558 | 4,196,865 | 33 114 amb l 
1844 4,129,448 230,030 | 4,359,473 | 33 5 17°59 | 
1845 4,856,604 234,700 | 5,091,304 | 32 9 20°33 


great, of almost universal, excitement throughout the kingdom. Never 
before, perhaps, was there an equal number of public works in opera- 
tion. Every man who was able and willing to work readily obtained 
employment at full wages. Every loom was filled, every anvil was at 
work, and, to crown the advantages thus enjoyed by our labouring 
population, the chief necessaries of life were procurable at prices lower 
than had been previously known by the existing generation. Under 
these circumstances, which unhappily have not often been found in 
conjunction, it cannot be matter for surprise that the people should have 
expended a little more than usual of their earnings upon an article of 
consumption so universally desired as sugar. But even under these 
circumstances of comparative ease the average consumption of 1835 did 
not attain the rate which it reached in 1830 or in 1831, when the 
market-price was from 8s. to 10s. per ewt. lower, but when the con- 
dition of the labouring population was not im other respects so pros- 
perous as in 1835. ; 

It will be observed that the last year of the series, 1845, is marked by 
a larger consumption than occurred in the year 1831, although the mar- 
ket-price was higher by 9s. 1d. per ewt., or nearly one penny per pound. 
This result was obtained through an abatement. in the duty, which took 
effect only from the 14th of March, 1845, exceeding in a small degree 
that difference in price. The market-price of 1831, added to the duty 
then chargeable, amounted to 47s. 8d. per cwt., while the cost and 
reduced duty of 14s. per ewt., in 1845, amounted together to 46s. 9d. 
The experience of the year under these altered circumstances comes 
therefore strongly in corroboration of the fact shown by previous com- 
putations. If we estimate the consumption for the year ending the 5th 
of April, 1846, and consequently for 12 months during which the 
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reduced duty has been charged, it appears that the average quantity 
per head consumed by each individual of the population was 21°18 lbs. 
Concurrently with the reduction in the rate of duty chargeable on 
sugar the produce of British possessions, a reduction was also made in 
the duty upon foreign sugar the product of free-labour, from 63s. and 
5 per cent. thereon per cwt., to 23s. 4d. per ewt. But for some such 
modification no advantage to the consumer could have followed any 
abatement in the duty, for the difference would have been simply trans- 
ferred from the public Exchequer to the producers of British grown 
sugar, the quantity of which was already too small for the wants of the 
public. The limitation of this change in the manner described cannot 
be justified upon any correct principle, nor does it appear probable that 
it can be long maintained. The admission of all foreign sugar at the 
lessened rate of duty would have so reduced the market-price as to 
have caused a further consumption, and consequently an increased 
revenue, but neither the sugar trade nor any other trade will ever be 
placed upon a proper footing so long as any differential duty shall be 
suffered to deform the tariff. Whether, in the interest of the Exchequer, 
a higher uniform duty than 14s., the rate now chargeable upon British 
grown sugar, can be levied, is fairly matter for experiment. We have 
seen, that when the duty charged was 20s. per cwt., and when the 
market afforded a superabundant supply admissible at that rate, the 
consumption of Great Britain exceeded 30 lbs. per head in the year, 
and no sufficient reason presents itself for assuming that under similar 
conditions, the consumption of the United Kingdom would exhibit a 
lower average. If this view should prove correct, the revenue derived 
from sugar at 20s. per cwt. would now amount to 7,500,000/. per 
annum, instead of 3,574,469/. as in the year 1845. 

The quantities stated in the foregoing Table, as the yearly consump- 
tion of each individual, are average quantities, calculated on the 
assumption that the rich and the poor, the nobleman and the beggar, 
fare alike in their use of this condiment. It would be difficult. to 
discover with accuracy the consumption of the various ranks into which 
the community is divided. There are of course many whose use of 
sugar is not governed by its market-price, so far at least as any fluctu- 
ations that we have experienced would be likely to affect them. The 
outlay for this article forms so small a part of the household expenses 
of the easy classes, that whether the price should be sixpence or a 
shilling per pound might have no influence in increasing or diminishing 
its use. The decrease or increase of the quantity consumed throughout 
the country is therefore evidence of a very great degree of fluctuation 
m its use by all other classes. From inquiries carefully made, it 
appears probable that in the families of the rich and middle ranks the 
individual yearly consumption of sugar for all purposes is 40 lbs. ; if 
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then we assume that one-fifth of the families in the kingdom are so 
cireumstanced as not to vary their mode of living with every fluctuation 
in the market-prices of provisions, we shall find that in 1831 the average 
consumption per head of the remaining four-fifths was 15 lbs, 2 ozs. 
In 1840 the average consumption was 15} lbs., or 764 Ibs. for five 
persons, one of which taking the constant quantity of 40 lbs. left for 
each of the remaining four only 9 lbs. 1 oz. Every person serving on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships is allowed 14 oz. of sugar per diem, 
or 34 lbs. 3 ozs. yearly; and the allowance given to aged paupers in 
the Union-houses is 1 oz. per diem, or 223 Ibs. per annum. 

The year 1840 exhibits the highest average price and the lowest 
average consumption. The effect of price in producing this result will 
be rendered more strikingly apparent by comparing somewhat more in 
detail the consumption of the two years 1839 and 1840. The deliveries 
of sugar from the warehouses, and the average prices in each month of 
those two years, were as follows :— 


| 1839 1840 | 

Months. | ; | 

Quantity. | Average Price. I Quantity. | Average Price. | 

Cwts. sheds | Cwts, std. 
| January «- . 283,956 87 42 403, 600 87 10 
February . . | 281,828 36 11 =| 337,141 39 33 
March . . .| 288,156} 40 4% || 287,612 40 38 
April, siperee he} 231,728 39 43 316,440 42 9 
Nay <  s 371,676 42 9 354,329 46 23 

June’. . » | 832,045 41 64 401,797 50 11 | 
Praly: wafers bry eli 20058847) «40 || 812,526 bY bz 

August. . .}| 411,071 40 112 300, 264 58 1 | 
September. . 353,111 40 24 521,137 57 10 
Qetober. . .| 275,662 Stank 238,509 57 72 
November. .| 341,153 s8 4 200, 334 56 05 
December . . | 286,462 37 72 183,056 51 8} 


The great advance in price was not experienced until the month of 
July, 1840; and if we contrast the deliveries from the warehouses and 
the average prices of the two half-yearly periods of 1839 and 1840, the 
following is the result :— 


| 1839 1840 
Months. 
| Quantity. Average Price. Quantity. Average Price. 
Cote sx ds Cwts. Vie Tb 
| January to June . | 1,789,384 39 8% 2,059,919 42 103 
| July to December . | 2,068,233 39 0% 1,555,826 56 43 
| 


ee ———— 
An advance in price not quite equal to 2d. per pound thus caused a 


diminished consumption of 25,600 tons in six months ; and if the cal- 
culation of the average consumption be made for the half-year in which 
that diminution was experienced, it will be found that it was at the rate 
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of only 123 Ibs. per annum for each individual, or 40 Ibs. per head for 
those in easy circumstances, and only 6 lbs. per head for all other 
classes. 

This result occurred under our strictest protective system, and was 
occasioned by short production in the West India colonies. ‘The 
importations thence, which in 1831 amounted to 200,000 tons, did not 
in 1840 exceed 110,000 tons ; and although during the interval, by a 
partial reform in our tariff, which now admits sugar, the produce of 
Bengal, at the same rate of duty as West India sugar, we thence 
received an additional supply equal to 12,500 tons, yet the importations 
of sugar in 1840 fell short even of the greatly diminished consumption 
by 22,000 tons. 

If this state of the trade could be viewed as likely to continue, it is 
clear that the wants of the consumers and the deficiency in the revenue 
would together compel the government to remodel the system of sugar 
duties, so as to let in for consumption a sufficient quantity of foreign 
sugar. If the approach to a right system—made when the produce of 
Bengal was admitted at the British plantation duty—had been delayed 
for only a few years longer, so that we had not received increased sup- 
plies from that quarter, it is evident that some such measure of relax- 
ation must have been adopted in 1840. Whenever it shall be introduced, 
such a step will be strongly opposed by our West India sugar-planters, 
and by many other persons also, who, without much consideration, have 
chosen to identify a high price of sugar with the happiness of the lately- 
emancipated slave population of our West India colonies. They are 
of opinion that the protection afforded to these colonies involves a great 
moral question—that its maintenance is to the people of England a 
great moral duty—that the success of the measure of emancipation ought 
never to be jeopardized for any money consideration—that we have 
purchased the freedom of the cultivators of sugar at the cost of twenty 
millions of money; and that having thus converted them from slaves, 
in which condition their owners were bound to supply their wants, into 
freemen who must toil for their own support, it would be cruel to place 
them, in the outset of their career of responsibility, in a worse position 

than that which they legally occupied at the moment before you gave 
them freedom. ‘The argument is specious, but a slight examination of 
facts will serve to convince us that it is without any solid foundation. 

In what respect, it may be asked, is the freed negro placed in a 
worse position than that which he occupied during his period of slavery ? 
If there had been a redundancy of labourers for whom the planter was 
bound to provide, irrespective of the value of their labour, then indeed 
their emancipation, which would also have been the emancipation of 
their former owners, might have been accompanied by the evil of com- 
parative destitution. But the reverse of this position is notoriously the 
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fact, and it is because of the insufficiency of labourers and the high 
wages which they are consequently able to command, that the planters 
have been so loud in their complaints, for—hitherto at least—it is the 
planters only who complain, while the labourers are represented as 
living in comparative luxury. Now, as well as before the emancipation, 
the only fund from which the negroes must be supported is the produce 
of their labour, and they must consequently be equally well off—plus 
their liberty—as they were before their freedom was granted. When 
Parliament voted, and the nation so willingly gave, twenty millions of 
money to bring about this blessed change in their condition, it was not 
proposed to give to these our fellow-citizens greater privileges and 
immunities than are enjoyed by other free labourers ; but to argue that 
a higher price is needed for the products of their labour than the price 
at which the same products are yielded elsewhere and by others, is to 
affirm that something more than freedom was designed for them by the 
generosity of the nation. 

The cost to the people of this country of the differential duty on 
sugar, imposed for the benefit of the English sugar colonies, has become 
of late extremely burthensome. The cost, exclusive of duty, of 
3,764,710 ewts. retained for consumption in 1840 was 9,156,8722., if 
calculated at the Gazette average prices. The cost of a like quantity 
of Brazil or Havana sugar of equal quality would have been 4,141,1812. 
and consequently we paid in one year 5,015,691/. more than the price 
which the inhabitants of other countries in Europe would have paid for 
an equal quantity of sugar. This, however, is an extreme view of the 
case. If our markets had been open at one rate of duty to the sugar 
of all countries, the price of foreign sugar would have been somewhat 
raised, while that from British possessions would have been. lowered, 
but it may be confidently said that even in that case the saving would 
have been more than four millions of money. 

Again, if the public had thus been able to buy sugar at about the 
average price of the year 1831, we may fairly assume that the average 
consumption per head would have been as great in 1840 as it was in 
1831, and in this case the revenue upon this article would have exceeded 
the sum received by more than 1,500,000/. 

The differential duty on foreign sugar, the produce of slave-labour, 
in favour of our own sugar colonies is most extravagantly great, and 
acts, as it was meant to act, as a prohibition against its consumption. 
The difference is 49s. per ewt., or 5}d. per lb. When the supplies of 
sugar from our own colonies exceeded the home demand, this protection 
was of no practical effect, but for many years it operated to raise the 
price of British plantation sugar, and thereby, as we have seen, to 
lessen the consumption. It is desirable as soon as possible to abolish 
this differential duty altogether, but until that course can be adopted 
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through the advancing intelligence of the public, the legislature may be 
induced to continue some advantage to the British sugar-planter. If 
an approach to stich a result had been made in 1837, the first of a 
series of years in which the public revenue proved unequal to meet the 
yearly expenditure, the effect upon our finances would have been most 
beneficial. Let us suppose that while the rate upon British plantation 
sugar continued at 24s. per cwt., and 5 per cent. thereon, the produce 
of foreign plantations had been admitted at 30s. per cwt. and 5 per 
cent., the result to the revenue in the four years, 1837 to 1840, would 


probably have been as follows :— 


1837 1838 1839 1840 
Consumption at the same average ais oie oe why i 
rate as 1831, viz., 20°11 Ibs. per}! 4,757,151 | 4,822,617 | 4,888,082 | 4,953,546 
Heads “SIGuT S08. LEAGUE Sey fe 
beanie oes gg ak 4,147,177 | 4,600,793 | 4,029,955 | 3,151,991 
Difference required to be supplied | 
by foreign sugar, at 30s. per cwt. 609 ,974 221,824 858,127 | 1,801,555 
NOs peCRiCent. ai. aicg) aueesnce 
Revenue that would have been col- 
lected if all the British plantation £. &. £. £. 
sugar imported had been con- 
sumed, and the deficiency sup- 5,891,573 | 5,853,687 | 6,123,136 | 6,808,958 
plied by foreign sugar, at the 
rate of 30s. percwt.. . . «Jj 
Revenue actually received . . « | 5,026,878 | 4,893,580 4,827,017 | 4,664,233 
Difference between the revenue re- 
ceived and that which would have 864,695 960,107 | 1,296,119 | 2,144,725 
been collected fh at. | 
Deficiency of the public income to}| & s 
defray the expenditure °t 655,760 345,228 | 1,512,792 | 1,593,970 


It appears from this statement that if the deficient supply of British 
plantation sugar, during the four years from 1837 to 1840, could have 
been made good from sugar of foreign growth at the rate of 30s. per 
ewt., not only should we have avoided all the evils attendant upon a 
deficient revenue, but we should have had a surplus of 1,157,896/. to 
apply towards the reduction of the National Debt. The difference in 
the four years to the public income would altogether have exceeded 
five millions of money. 


Coffee.—The facts exhibited by the history of the home or consump- 
tion trade in this article are pregnant with lessons of great value as 
regards taxation. There are but few articles fitted for general use — 
which have been subjected in an equal degree to alternations of high 
and low duties, and with respect to which we are consequently enabled 
with equal certainty to trace the effects of taxation in contracting or 


enlarging the enjoyments of the people, or to mark the comparative 
advantage thus produced to the Exchequer. 
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The quantities of coffee consumed in Great Britain in each of the 

five years of the census, comparing the consumption with the growth of 

the population, and exhibiting the influence of high and low duties, are 

shown by the following statement :— 

————-. 


uae ' Bets of Duty Sum 
umber 0 : 4 
Youre. Pounds, | > British "| Population of | Average | Contributed 
consumed. , Plantation Great Britain. Consumption. to the 
Coffee. Revenue. 
ibs. sid lb. ozs. d. 
1801 | 750,861 lL 6 10,942,646 O 1°09 1} 
1811 6,390,122 Ons 12,596,803 0 8:12 4 
182] 7,327,283 Leo 14,391,631 0 8-01 6 
1831 21,842,264 0. 6 16,262,301 1 §*49 8 
1841 | 27,298 , 322 OF 16 18,532,335 LES wh t555 10} 


It appears from the above statement, that when the duty amounted 
to 1s. 6d. per Ib., the use of coffee was confined altogether to the rich. 
The quantity used throughout the kingdom scarcely exceeded, on the- 
average, 1 oz. for each inhabitant in the year, and the revenue derived 
was altogether insignificant. In the interval between 1801 and 1811 
the rate of duty was reduced from 1s. 6d. to 7d. per lb., whereupon the 
consumption rose 750 per cent., and the revenue derived was increased 
more than three-fold. During the next decennary period the duty was 
again advanced to Is. per lb., by which means the progressive increase 
was checked so as to render the consumption actually less in 1821, 
taking the increased population into account, than it was in 1811. In 
1825 the duty was again reduced to one-half the previous rate, and we 
see that in 1831 the consumption was consequently increased 144 mil- 
lions of lbs., or nearly 200 per cent., the average consumption of each 
individual being raised from 8 to 21 ozs. per annum, while the revenue 
was increased by 100,000/. The duty on coffee, the growth of the 
British plantations in America, was continued at the same rate until 
1842 ; but as the consumption, after the reduction of duty in 1825, 
speedily overtook the power of production in those plantations, the 
quantity used was necessarily limited, until the market-price should be 
raised so high as to admit the produce of British India, upon which a 
duty of 9d. per lb. was chargeable. This in effect soon occurred. In 
1835 the importations from the British West Indies were less than 
15 millions of lbs., and the state of the market made it advisable for 
the dealer to pay the additional duty of 28s. per cwt. upon East India 
coffee, of which 5,596,791 lbs. were thus brought into consumption in 
that year, but without augmenting the aggregate quantity used, It 
being thus evident that the supply from our western colonies was 
incommensurate with the wants of the country, and that even the 
stimulus of a high monopoly price was ineffectual for its increase, the 
tariff was modified at the end of 1835 so as to admit coffee, the growth 
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of the British possessions in India, at the low duty of 6d. per lb. Upon 
this the consumption, which had been stationary for the five preceding 
years, again suddenly started forward, to be again checked by the 
inadequacy of even the enlarged supply, and the price was, by this 
virtual monopoly, sustained so high that it became worth the while of 
merchants to send coffee, the growth of foreign plantations, and which 
was liable to pay a consumption duty of 1s. 3d. per lb., to the Cape of 
Good Hope for reshipment to this country, by which expensive ceremony 
it became entitled to admission at the modified rate of 9d. per lb., or 
28s. per ewt. beyond that exacted on coffee the growth of British pos- 
sessions, the difference in the market-price being more than equal to 
this, in addition to all the charges of the outward and homeward 
voyages. The injurious effect of this state of things to the revenue, and 
its hardship upon the consumer, were at length met by a modication of 
the duties, which afforded temporary relief, but which still left an 
advantage to the British coffee-planter over the foreign producer of 
37s. 4d. per cwt. ; 

In 1842 the duty upon British plantation coffee was reduced to 4d. 
and upon all foreign coffee to 8d. per lb., and in 1844 this latter rate 
was further reduced to 6d. per lb. The quantity consumed in each 
year since 1841 has been 


Years. lbs. Years. lbs. 
1842 28,519,646 1844 31,352,382 
1843 29.979, 404 1845 34,318,095 


It could not fail to produce a powerful effect upon commercial legis- 
lation if we could always count the cost of interferences with the natural 
course of trade. If it could be shown how great is the waste of property 
that at all times accompanies attempts to favour some at the expense of 
the rest, it may be presumed that governments would hesitate before 
they entered upon so hurtful a course. The following estimate exhibits 
an amount of capital thrown away as effectually as if it had been cast 
into the sea, in order to take advantage of the privilege of bringing into 
consumption, at the duty of 9d. per lb., coffee that was otherwise Hable 
to pay 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Freight, insurance, landing, and shipping charges on 


[SiS ue £. 
7,080 tons shipped from Europe  . . . at 10 6 8 perton 73,160 
5,060 ,, ° West Indies . . at 4170 4 24.540 
5,680 ,, Bra ss. st, cate 1 Oe 25.560 
2,030 ,, A Java\S Yo vin Ieaeitebror oll y 4,060 


To which must be added for interest, loss of weight, and deteriora- 
tion of quality, including risk of sea damage, on’ 


‘ a Sas 8c 
7,080 tons shipped from Europe, . at 3 5 Oper ton, 23,010 
10,740 ,, - West Indiesand Brazil, at 210 0 53 26,850 


£177,180 
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In estimating the cost, to the consumer, of this roundabout operation, 
it will be correct to assume that the enhancement of price upon the 
whole quantity used is governed by the highest rate of expense to 
which any part is subject, since it is evident that if the voyage from 
Europe were not undertaken, the coffee might be as advantageously 
sold at an equivalent reduction in price, and this reduced price would 
determine that of the whole, because there cannot be in any market 
two prices at the same time for the same article. It appears, therefore, 
that the price of all the coffee used in this country in 1840 was increased 
to the consumer by 28s. per cwt.,—the difference of duty, in addition 
to 13s. 7d. per ewt., the expense of sending coflee from Europe to the 
Cape of Good Hope and back. This increased price on 28,723,735 lbs. 
amounted to 533,227/., but the higher duty was received on 14,228,404 
Ibs., giving an advantage to the Exchequer of only 192,416. If the 
difference between these amounts were added to the revenue derived 
from coffee, it would make the rate of duty equal to 103d. per lb. 
upon the whole quantity consumed, and it is clear that had the con- 
sumers been allowed to pay that rate of duty upon every kind of coffee 
that comes to market, the effect to them would have been the same, 
while the revenue would have benefited to the amount of 340,8112 If 
there had been no differential or protective duty, but all kinds of coffee 
had been admitted at the duty charged on that of the British planta- 
tions, the public would have had the means of expending additionally 
on the article the above-mentioned sum of 533,227/., which would have 
purchased very nearly twelve millions of pounds, and thus have added 
40 per cent. to the consumption, and nearly 100,000/. to the revenue. 

These calculations can hardly fail to convince every one of the great 
| importance, commercially, of equal and moderate duties; but in the 
particular case of coffee there is another and even a stronger argument 
in favour of such a.system of duties. It was given in evidence before 
_ the Committee on Import Duties, which sat in 1840, that since the 
_ duty on British plantation coffee was reduced to 6d. per Ib., there have 
- been a vast number of coffee-shops opened in London, at which working 
men are served at a low price; that some of these places are frequented 
daily by many hundred persons who used formerly to resort for refresh- 
ment to public-houses; that this beneficial change in the habits of 
_ working men has been entirely owing to the cheapness of the refresh- 
ment obtained, and that any advance in the price which should remove 
this advantage of comparative cheapness would have the effect of 
sending the present customers of coffee-shops back to the use of intoxi- 


eating liquors. 


Tea.—The lessons taught by the facts above detailed, with regard 
| to the consumption of coffee, are abundantly confirmed by the history 
20 
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of our tea-trade. There are not any records in existence to show the 
consumption of this article in Great Britain only. Until the opening 
of the China tea-trade in 1833, tea could not be legally imported 
except into the port of London, where alone the duty was received upon 
all that was consumed throughout the United Kingdom. ‘The following 
comparative statement of the consumption at the periods selected must 
therefore be considered to apply to Ireland as well as to Great Britain. 


Dee ee ee ee eee ee ee mists 


Number of Population of i Contributions 
Years. Pounds Rate of Duty. United ae rel o r Head 
consumed. Kingdom. P to Revenue. 
lbs. » abs. tozg. s. d. 


1801 20,237,753 per lb., and 50 per cent. >} 16,338,102 HS 30765) 1 9} 


20 per cent. under 2s. 6d. 

above 37im M.Ris 
1811 20,702,809 | 96 per cent. on value . | 18,547,720; 1 1°10 4 0} 
ue per cent. under 2s. per 
lb., and 100 per cent. 


1821 22,892,913 21,193,458 1 0°52 3.6 


abOvyess™, Sea 
1831 | 29,997,101 | Same as 1821 . . . | 24,029,702] 1 3°93 2 9 
1841 | 36,675,667 | 5+96 2 aw 


2s. 1d. perlb. . . . | 26,711,694 1 


The difference in the proportionate consumption at the above periods 
is small, when compared with the fluctuations experienced with other 
articles. During the whole of the time down to 1833, the trade was 
held as a monopoly strictly in the hands of the East India Company, 
and the consumption was checked not only by the high duty and the 
enhancement of the price by reason of the monopoly, but also by the 
mode of taking the duty according to the sale price, and by which 
means the monopoly was made to work the twofold injury of increasing 
both the price and the rate of duty. On the opening of the trade in 
1833 it was justly anticipated that the market price of tea would fall, 
and consequently that the produce of an ad valorem duty would fall 
likewise, for which reason the ad valorem rate was changed for such a 
fixed duty as, calculating from the consumption of previous years, would 
yield to the Exchequer an amount of revenue equal to that received in 
those years. 

The consumption of this class of articles affords a very useful test of 
the comparative condition at different periods of the labouring classes. 
If by reason of the cheapness of provisions the wages of the labourer 
afford means for indulgence, sugar, tea, and coffee are the articles to 
which he earliest has recourse, and his family partake in the sober 
gratification. On the other hand it will often happen that where the 
power of buying these things is not enjoyed, the small sum that can still 
be spared after the purchase of his loaf is bestowed in procuring that 
stimulating draught which is then more than ever desired, and the man. 
is driven from his cottage to the public-house. We may thus reconcile 
the apparent anomaly which has been so often remarked, that the 


| 
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Excise revenue maintains its level during even lengthened periods of 
distress.* 4 

The history of the tea-trade affords abundant proof of the effect pro- 
duced on consumption by alterations in the rate of duties. In 1784 the 
duty was 1s. per pound, and 67 per cent. on the value, and the. quantity 
consumed was no more than 4,948,983 lbs. In the following year the 
rate was reduced to 124 per cent. on the value, and the consumption 
rose in that and the two following years as under :— 

Years. lbs. 

1785 10,856,578 
1786 12,359,380 
1787 17,047,054 

Sunilar effects had followed reductions in the duty at former periods. 
In 1746 a reduction equal to about 2s. per pound caused an increase in 
the quantity to more than three times that on which duty had been 
paid in 1745. In 1768 an abatement of 1s. per pound on black tea 
caused the consumption to increase immediately 80 per cent., and when 
in 1773 the shilling duty was re-imposed, the consumption fell back to 
its former scale. 

Now that our commercial relations with China appear to be placed 
upon a secure footing, if a bold measure of reduction in the duty on tea 
should be adopted, can it be doubted, with these historical facts before 
us, that the Exchequer would soon find an advantage from it, while the 
trade and manufactures of the country would be proportionately bene- 
fited, and the people of this country, the working classes, would have 
the sum of their rational enjoyments enlarged. 

The consumption of tea has greatly increased since 1841, and 
although no abatement has been made in the rate of duty, an equal 
benefit to the consumer has been experienced through a reduction in 
the import price. The quantities have been :— 


Years. lbs. Years. lbs. 
1842 37,355,911 1844 41,868,770 
1843 40,293,393 1845 44,183,135 


Malt.—The use of malt in this country has fallen off materially 
during the last hundred years, when compared with the numbers of the 
people; but it would not be correct to attribute this circumstance 
wholly to the effect of taxation, although there can be no doubt that the 
consumption has been materially checked by the duty imposed. The 
introduction of tea and coffee into extensive use throughout the king- 
dom must necessarily have interfered with the consumption of beer, and 
the same effect must have followed the increased use of spirits, only a 
small proportion of which is distilled from malted grain. 


* For an illustration of this remark, see page 311, 
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The consumption of malt at various periods of the present century, 12 
the different divisions of the kingdom, has been as follows :— 


——— an 


| Number of Rate of Average Contribution 
| Years. Bushels Duty per | Population. | Consump- per Head 
consumed. Bushel. tion. to Revenue. } 
Bushels. Sod Busheis. | S. d. j 
1801 | 18,005,786 | 1 43] 9,343,578 | 1°92 2 7 
| Exoraxp |} 111 | 952982,749 | 4 5%] 10,791,115 | 2-40 | 10 9 
AND {| 1821 | 26,138,487 | 3 7g | 12,298,175 | 2°12 7 8 
WALES. 1881 | $2,963,470 | 2 7 | 18,897,187 | 2°37 6 1 
1841 | $0,956,848 | 2 7 |.25,911,725 | 1°94 5 0: a 
1801 607,384 | © Si | 1,599,068 | 0-38 | O 3b | 
| 1811 | 1,012,236} 8 93] 1,805,688 | 0-56 2 14 
ScorLanp. ¢) 1821 559 | S3 7h] 2,093,456 | 0-62 a ae 
183 4,186,955 | 2 7 | 2,365,114 | 1°77 4 6} | 
1841 | 4,058,246 | 2 7 2,628,957 | 1°54 ge 
1801 | 1,030,175} 1 62] 5,395,456 | 0-19 o 3h 
| | 1811 | 2,681,842 | 2 6$] 5,950,917 | 0-45 i i ee 
IRELanp. ¢| 1821 | 1,949,315 | 3 62] 6,801,827 | 0°28 1 0 
| | 1831 } 2,101,844 | 2 7 | 7,767,401 | 0-27 0 8} 
| 1841 | 1,149,691 | 2 7 8,179,359 | O-14 0 43 | 
| i ' 
1801 | 19,645,345 = 16,338,101 | 1°20 1 74 
| IS1L | 29,676,827 ae 18,547,720 | 1-60 610 | 
7 1821 | 29,893,411 ue 21,193,458 | 1°38 4112 | 
Unitsp eae | See Papel gee: Shes Caan tite ot 
Kixapom, )) 1831 | 39,252,269 | 2 7 | 24,029,702 | 1°63 = ae 
18388 | 40,505,566 | 2 7 | 25,907,096 | 1°56 4°0-"} 
1840 | 42,456,862 | 2 7 | 26,448,495 | 1-60 412 | 
1841 | 86,164,285 | 2 7 | 26,711,694] 1°35 3 52 


It has been already mentioned, that at different periods during the 

last century the consumption of malt in Eneland was greater, in pro- 
J > S ; 

portion to the population, than at any subsequent time. The average 


consumption of each individual in each decennary year, from 1740 to 
1790, was as follows :— 


Years. Bushels. Rate of Duty. Years. Bushels. Rate of Duty. 
S.&. 


Sse: 
1740 3:78 OQ 64 per bushel. 770 3°38 Q 933 per bushel. 
1750 4°85 > » 780 3:94 ata ~ 
1760-42990 HY « 1790 -2+57 


2” »? 


The great increase of consumption during the last fifteen years has 
been occasioned by the repeal of the duty on beer, which, while it existed, 
was, In fact, an additional duty on malt. The number of bushels used, 


and the proportion when compared with the population in each of the 
seventeen years from 1829 to 1845, were as follows :— 


. Consumption Consumption 
Years, Bushels used. per Head. Years. Bushels used. per Head. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
1829 29,153,177 1-22 1838 40,505,566 1°56 
1850 32,962,454 1°37 1839 39,315,824 1°48 
1831 39,252,269 1°63 1840 42,456,807 1-60 
1832 37.390, 455 1°53 1841 36,164,285 1°35 
1833 40,075,895 1°65 1842 35,851,407 is3l 
1834 41,145,596 1°65 1845 35,693,884 1°29 
1835 42,892,054 1 70 1844 37,187,178 1:34 
1836 44,387,719 1:78 1845 36, 546,088 1°30 
1837 40,551,149 1°59 
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The tax on malt has always been unfavourably viewed by the agricul- 
tural interest, under the common but unaccountable impression that the 
amount is paid by the producers, and not, as it in fact is, by the consumers. 
Under this impression, the endeavour to cause its repeal has at times 
been strenuously made, and it is probable that it would not always have 
been made in yain, could any sufficient substitute for the revenue have 
been found that would not have been even more distasteful to landlords. 

The importation of malt from foreign countries is strictly prohibited ; 
and as, from some cause or other, not very well understood, barley 
brought from beyond seas cannot be profitably malted here, our land- 
owners enjoy the practical monopoly of the home market. The foreign- 
grown barley that is sometimes imported is used for grinding and other 
purposes for which inferior qualities are adapted, and thereby admits of 
a more extensive use of the superior home-grown barley in the form of 
malt. When the corn trade was free, and the duty on malt was more 
reasonable than it has been of late years, we have seen that the barley 
districts of England afforded an abundant supply of a quality adapted 
to the use of the maltster. 


Spirits.—Owing to the high price of corn in 1801 and 1811, Parlia- 
ment interfered to prevent the distillation of spirits except from sugar 
and molasses. The derangement thus occasioned prevents any accurate 
calculation of consumption in those particular years: the years next in 
succession are accordingly assumed for the following comparison, and 
the population during those years has been computed accordingly :— 


7 Rate of Average |Contributiom 
Years. pone oe Duty per Population. Consump- per Head | 
4 Gallon. tion. to Revenue. | 
Galls. S> bd. Galls. Ks oh, 
1802 3,464,380 Baa 9,490,132 0:36 ele: 
1812 3,622,970 | 10 3 10,941,821 0°33 on 5 
1821 4,125,616 | 11 8% | 12,298,175 0°33 3 102 
HNGLAND. 183] 7,484,047 f= "6 13,897,187 0:53 3 112 
1838 7,930,490 7 6 15,307,364 0°51 3 10 | 
| 1840 8,278,148 7 KO) re LOR 273 0°52 4 02 
1841 8,166,985 7 10 Wor Ola 20) Om 4 0 
1802 V158,,058 3 104 1,619,730 Oo ee | 
| 1812 1,581,524 8 04 1,834,465 O86) 7) 62 TL 
1821 2,385,495 | 6 2 2,093,456 LAS ake Opa 
ScoTLAND. 1831 5,700,689 8 4 2 OOD lls 9:4} 8 02 | 
1838 Gy2095 (LL 3 4 2,545,961 2°46 | § 2) | 
1840 6,180,138 ys! 2,595,061 2°38 8 8? 
1841 5,989,905 3.8 2,620,610 2°28 8 4+ 
1802 4,715,098 2 104 5,451,002 0°86 2 54 
1812 4,009,301 5 14 6,036,008 0°66 3 4R 
1821 8,311,462 5 7 6,801,827 0°48 2 8t 
1831 8,710,672 2 4 7,767,401 WAT Pi af 
SBEAND, | casei) Ta g0esa4oila beak, 6,088,271) 1762" | 8" 6h 
1840 | 7,401,051; 2 8 8,138,168 | 0:90 2 4% 
1841 6,485,443 2. 8 8,179,359 0-80 2 14 
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| NaaDoROs Rate of | Average shows a 
rE 0: | r RS 
| peas Gallons. gin a jeipieas eric, Lg neti 
| Galls. See tds Galls. be ig. 
1802 | 9,338,036 a 16,560,864 | 0-56 2 3 
1812 | 9,213,795 A 18,812,294 | 0°49 3 92 
1821 | 9,822,573 an 21,193,458 | 0°46 2 114 
Unirep 1831 | 21,845,408 Hi 24,029,702 | 0°90 4 3h 
‘Kinepom. } 1 g3g | 26,486,543 | .. | 25,907,096 | 1°02 | 4 2% 
| 1840 | 21,859,337 Sc 26,443,495 | 0-82 8 114 
1841 | 20,642,333 | 26,711,694 | 0°77 3 10} 


The falling off in the consumption of spirits in Ireland in the years 
1840 and 1841 is one of the most remarkable events of our day. It re- 
sulted entirely from the efforts of one man, the Rey. Theobald Mathew, 
a Catholic clergyman, who availed himself of his power of influencing 
his fellow-men to produce a sudden change in the habits of vast numbers, 
reclaiming them from the vice of drunkenness and its accompanying evils 
to an extent which nothing short of the fact itself could induce us to 
think possible. ‘“ Father Mathew,” to use the name by which he is 
generally known, aware of the command oyer themselves which many of 
his countrymen have occasionally exhibited in keeping their vows to ab- 
stain for some limited time from the use of intoxicating liquors, led vast 
numbers of them to pledge themselves so to abstain, not indeed for all 
future time, but until they should formally signify to him their intention 
of recurring to the use of whisky. Many have been led thus to take up 
the pledge of abstinence, because they can lay it down again at pleasure ; 
but as the renunciation must be a deliberate act, which can hardly ever 
be performed at the time when the temptation is upon them, and as some 
degree of weakness would be implied in that renunciation, the chances 
are great that it will be postponed from time to time, until the habit of 
sobriety and the sense of personal respectability and domestic comfort 
which it brings shall have removed all desire for resuming a course of 
intemperance. If the change thus brought about shall prove in any 
degree permanent, Father Mathew must be acknowledged one of the 
greatest benefactors that the people of Ireland have ever known. The 
degree in which his influence extended is apparent from the following 
figures, showing the quantity of spirits distilled in Ireland, and the 
revenue collected thereon, in each of the five years from 1837 to 1841 :— 


Years. Gallons. Duty. 

1837 11,285,635 £1,310,824 
1838 12,296,342 1,434,573 
1839 10,815,709 1,261,832 
1840 7,401,051 936,126 
1841 6,485,443 864, 726 


The consumption of colonial and foreign spirits in Scotland and 
Treland has at all times been small in comparison with the use of those 
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articles in England. Of late years home-made spirits have almost 
wholly taken the place of rum and brandy in Scotland and Ireland. Of 
2,277,970 gallons of rum and 1,186,104 gallons of foreign spirits on 
which consumption duty was paid in 1841, there were 2,217,073 gallons 
of rum and 1,127,849 gallons of brandy and Geneva used in England. 

For the reason already assigned in noticing the consumption of British 
spirits, the years 1801 and 1811 would not afford means for correctly 
comparing the consumption of different periods, and the results for 1802 
and 1812 are accordingly substituted.— See p. 568. 

The diminished consumption of foreign spirits observable in 1812 
was occasioned by the war at that time carried on with all the countries 
of Europe, and which for some time wholly shut out from our ports the 
produce of France and Holland. ‘The trade has since been resumed 
without any check except that caused by high duties, and this it will 
be seen has effectually kept down the consumption. In 1802, with a 
duty of 11s. 43d. per imperial gallon, the average consumption of each 
person in England somewhat exceeded one-fifth of a gallon; while in 
1841, with a duty of 22s. 10d. per gallon, the average consumption was 
scarcely more than one-third of that quantity. This high duty was first 
imposed during the war, and was then intended to act as a prohibition, 
It would be difficult to assign any good reason for its continuance during 
the long period of peace that we have since enjoyed. Under the plea 
of protection to agriculture our legislature has, in modern times, always 
given an advantage in this respect to home-made corn-spirits ; but the 
unreasonableness of such a protection, when it amounted, as in this case, 
to three times the duty upon the home-made produce, is such that it 
would scarcely have been practicable to impose it upon such a plea, 
although it received a ready and general acquiescence when adopted as 
a measure of annoyance to an enemy. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that it is this motive of giving a preference to our farmers over 
the wine-growers of France, or, to speak more correctly, against all 
other classes of our countrymen, which prevented, until the present 
year (1846), the introduction of any modification during all the many 
years that have passed since the original plea has ceased to operate. 
The evil has been partially counteracted through the agency of contra- 
band traders; but the remedy thus applied should be considered as the 
substitution of a greater evil, and one for which the legislature may be 
held morally responsible because of the temptation which it offers for 
the commission of crime. 

The revenue derived from the consumption of foreign spirits amounted 
in 1800 to 1,382,718/., when the rate of duty was 11s. 1d. per imperial 
gallon. In 1841, with that rate advanced to 22s. 10d. per gallon, the 
revenue amounted to no more than 1,354,079/.; the sum which it 
should have yielded, according to the increased rate and the additional 
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RUM. 
| Rate of Average | Contribution 
Years, Gallons. Duty per | Population. Con- per Head to 
Gallon. sumption. | the Revenue. 
—a er : Galls Om A 
1802 | 2,204,897 | 9 0%] 9,490,132 | 0°23 Bip i 
1812 | 3,205,465 | 13 7%] 10,941,821 | 0°29 4 0 
1821 | 2,166,441 | 13 114 | 12,298,175 | 0°17 2 44 
ENGLAND. }| 1831 | 3,479,911 | 9 0 | 13,897,187 | 0°25 2.3 
| 1838 | 3,029,495 | 9 0 | 15,307,864 | 0°19 1 83 
{| 1841 | 2,217,073 | 9 4 |,15,911,725 | 0-14 1.3% 
1802 | 468,163] 9 0%] 1,619,730 | 0°29 2 7% 
| 1812 286,569 | 13 72| 1,834,465 | 0°15 2 02 
' 1821 138,189 | 13 114 | 2,093,456 | 0°06 0 10 
ScoTLAND. )| 1831 | 125,702 | 9 0 | 2,365,114 | 0°05 0 53 
1838 86,460 | 9 O 2,543,961 | 0°03 0 34 
1841 48,523 | 9 4 2,620,610 | 0:02 o 24 
1802 637,005 | 5 64] 5,451,002 | 0-12 OR S60) 
1812 283,135 | 10 32} 6,036,008 | 0°04 0 5 
1 1821 19,685 | 12 9 6,801,827 | 0-003 0 of 
BENE \ Sol 18,984 | 8 6 7,767,401 | 0:002 0 of 
1838 19,701; 9 0 8,055,771 | 0-002 0 of 
1841 12,374] 9 4 8,179,359 | 00015 0 of 
1802 | 3,310,065 ae 16,560,864 | 0-20 1 8h 
1812 | 3,775,169 5h 18,812,294 | 0-20 2 8 
UNITED 1821 | 2,324,315 at 21,193,458 | O-11 iD ats 
Krnepom. }| 1831 | 3,624,597 we 24,029,702 | 0-15 i 
1838 | 3,135,651 X 25,907,096 | 0:12 1 Of 
1841 | 2,277,970 26,711,694 | 0°09 0 92 
FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
7. -_* i. ht. et a i 
Rate of Average Contribution 
Years. Gallons. Duty per |Consumption | per Head to 
Gallon. per Head. / the Revenue. 
Saud. Galls. Samed 
1802 | 1,982,790 | 11 43 0: 209 2 43 
1812 166,018 | 24 94 0015 oO 44 
1821 969,474 | 22 74 0-079 1 94 
ENGLAND. ) | 193} 1,217,971 | 22 6 0-086 1 iit 
1838 | 1,176,252 | 22 6 0:074 1 8 
1841 | 1 127,849 | 22 10 0-071 1 72 
1802 356,157 | 11 43 0°219 2 6 
1812 21,595 | 24 94 0-012 0 3k 
1821 34,601 | 22 74 0-016 0 43 
SCOTEAND: 41/1331 89,744|22 6 | o-017 | 0 44 
1838 38,084 | 22 6 0-014 0 33 
1841 40,291 | 22 10 0-015 0 5 
1802 92,630 | 8 6 0-018 0 1% 
1812 | 8,280} 12 72] 0-001 0 ot 
1821 9,325 | 17 33 0:001 0 0 
TREEAND. Tesi | qolues | 22 6 0-001 0 a 
1838 18.238 | 22 6 0-002 0 of 
1841 | 17,964 | 22 10 0:002 0 o4 
| is02 2,431,577 4 0°150 1 sh 
1812 195,693 0°010 O 3f 
Unrtep | 1821| 1,018,400 | 0-049 0 113 
Kinepom. 1831 | 1,268,198 | 22 6 0*050 1 13 
1888 | 1,232,574 | 22 6 0-045 1 of 
1841 | 1,186,104 | 22 10 0-044 1 0 


GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 
v 
Y ears. 
A Dut # Average Duty per 
Gallons. Conmunigiiont Heat | Gallons, Consumption. Hod. 
Galls. Some Ces Galls. Pot ia 
1801 5,838,592 | 0°553 3 7% 1,038,118 0°207 0 9} 
1811 4,884,062 0°387 3 54 745,660 0°125 0 10. 
1821 4,180,474 | 0*290 2° "6 520,584 0°076 (Oey g 
1831 5,454,737 0°335 ] 74 757,527 0°096 0 5% 
1838 6,504,038 0°364 1 9% 696,838 0: 086 0 54 
1841 5,582,385 0:3801 1 72 602,575 0:073 0 43 
i 
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population, was 3,840,279/., being 2,465,767/., or 179 per cent. beyond 
the amount really collected. 

The calculations which have been here made concerning the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits in this kingdom, so far as it can be shown by the 
revenue accounts, will afford but little satisfaction to many persons who 
see an intimate connexion between the degree of that consumption and 
the moral condition of the people. It appears that, taking into account 
home-made, colonial, and foreign spirits, the average consumption 
throughout the kingdom is somewhat greater now than it was at the be- 
ginning of the century; and it is hence inferred that the vice of intem- 
perance has gained an accession to the number of its votaries. The 


‘particular examination of this subject belongs more properly to another 


Section of this inquiry, and will not be further entered upon here, ex- 
cept to show that if in the year of the greatest consumption the quantity 
used had been equally divided among the people, the share of each would 
have been not quite the tenth part of a gill per diem, a quantity that 
might be taken with impunity by any one advanced beyond the stage of 
infancy. Itis true there is a very large proportion of people in this 
country who never taste intoxicating drink ; but it is very possible, and, 
considering the general progress of society as regards the means of com- 
manding conveniences and luxuries, it is even highly probable, that the 
number who practise this degree of abstinence is continually becoming 
less: it byno means follows, however, that an absolute and even a great 
increase in the general consumption of ardent spirits affords certain 
evidence of increased intemperance. It might even be that the quantity 
consumed throughout the country should be doubled, while the general 
character of the population for sobriety would be improved. 


Wine.—Although, as we have seen, the consumption of spirits has 
increased in a slight degree since the opening of the century, there has 
not been any corresponding increase in the use of wine, denoting the 
greater addiction of the people to habits of intemperance. The quantity 
of all descriptions of wine used in the United Kingdom at different 
periods, since 1801, has been as follows, distinguishing Great Britain 
from Ireland :— 
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The average consumption, and the amount of duty contributed per 
head, in the whole kingdom, in the same years, were— 


at 
Average see Duty per Head. Average Consumption. Duty per Head. 
Years. Gallons. as Years. Gallons, S he 
1801 0:431 2 82 1831 0°255 1 3t 
1811 0°304 2 74 1841 0:267 1 44 
1821 0°22] 1 10% 


The rates of duty per imperial gallon have been as follows :— 


er EEEEEEEEET EEECTEEEEETEREEINET WENT RERIERUENENSETIRENT: 


GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 
Years. ; 
French. Other Kinds. French. | Other Kinds. 
s. d. Be 0s id: Buds 
1801 10 24 6 92 6 1} 3 ll ; 
1811 13 83 9 it 10 6 7 OF 
1821 ESI 9 14 13 9 9 1} 
1831 ine sys 5, 6 DY 46 
1841 SO » 6 5. 6 > OC 


The extent to which the people of this country are accustomed to the 
use of wine cannot be considered commensurate with their general power 
to obtain the conveniences of life. The consumption was in former 
times much greater in proportion to the population than it has been of 
late years. In 1700 the average annual consumption of each individual 
in England and Wales amounted to a very small fraction below an 
imperial gallon, while at present it scarcely exceeds one-fourth of that 
quantity. There can be but one cause assigned for this change— 
excessive duties. In France, where wine may be had in almost every 
part of the kingdom at a low price, and where, except a trifling “ octroi”’ 
levied in the towns, the produce of the vineyard is nearly duty free,— 
the average annual consumption is equal to rather more than 19 gallons 
by each individual, or more than 70 times the consumption of the United 
Kingdom. One effect of our high duties has been to confine importa- 
tions to the finer kinds of wine, which are consequently within the reach 
of only the easy classes ; to the working man wine is altogether denied. 
There is a great deal of excellent wine made in Provence and Langue- 
doc, better adapted to the English taste generally than the finest wines 
of Medoe, and which could be sold with a good profit to the importer 
for less than sixpence per bottle, independent of duty. If the rate of 
this duty were fixed so low as to admit of the sale by the retailer at one 
shilling per bottle, it cannot be doubted that the consumption would be 
very much increased, and that a great addition would be made to the 
innocent enjoyments of the people. It would still be practicable to levy 
the present high rate of duty upon wines of the first quality, the 
production, and necessarily therefore the consumption, of which are 
limited, independently of the duty. It is said to be impracticable. to 
levy distinct rates of duty upon different qualities of the like article, 
and that the imposition of a duty according to the value assigned by the 
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importer might open the door widely to fraud; but it has, on the other 
hand, been suggested that every difficulty of this nature may be obviated 
by fixing maximum and minimum rates of valuation, within which the 
declarations of the merchant must be made, and by giving to the officers 
of the Customs the right to purchase the wine at the usual advance of 
10 per cent. upon the declared value, whenever they may consider that 
value to be much below what the wine is actually worth. 

It appears from official accounts printed by the French government, 
that the quantity of wine made in France in years of ordinary or average 
production, amounts to 924,000,000 imperial gallons. Of this quantity 
24,530,000 gallons are exported to foreign countries, only a very small 
proportion of which is consumed in this kingdom. The population of 
Denmark, which does not equal the number of the inhabitants of our me- 
tropolis, consume more French wine than the entire population of the 
United Kingdom. In former times the taste of Englishmen led them 
to a far greater proportionate use of French wine, but by the ill-judged 
Methuen Treaty, concluded in 1708, whereby we bound ourselves to 
impose 50 per cent. higher duties on the wine of France than on that of 
Portugal, a great change in this respect was gradually brought about, 
so that the consumption of French wine was in time reduced to a quan- 
tity altogether insignificant. The Methuen Treaty ceased to operate 
in 1831, and thenceforward the duty charged upon wines the growth of 
all foreign countries has been equalized. The proportionate consumption 
of French wine has since increased ; but, in a case of this kind, time is 
required in order to bring about a change in the public taste, and many 
years will probably elapse before we can expect by any such means to 
destroy the preference that has long been given to the strong and highly- 
brandied wine of Portugal. 

The quantity of French wine of all qualities sold for consumption in 
the United Kingdom in each year, since the peace, and the rates of 
duty chargeable, have been as follows :— 


Years. Gallons. Per Gallon. | Years. Gallons. Per Gallon. 

Same s. d. 
1815 200,918 13 84 1831 254,566 o 6 
1816 123,567 % 1832 228,627 ” 
1817 145,972 a 1853 232,500 os 
1818 259,178 as 1834 | 260,630 es 
1819 213,616 L339 1835 271,661 ay 
1820 164,292 s 1836 352,063 3 
1821 159,462 ef | 1837 438 , 594 | 49 
1822 168,732 oF 1838 436, 866 As 
1823 171,681 a 1839 378,636 ¥ 
1824 187,447 os | 1840 341,841 : 
1825 6255579 7 24 1841 353,740 ¥ 
1826 343,707 (fame 1842 | 360,692 Ss 
1827 311,289 ” || 1843 | 826,498 oy 
1828 421,469 PP 1844 473,789 43 
1829 365,336 ‘~ 1845 469,001 cP 
1850 308 ,294 ” | 
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The increased rate of consumption in the later years of the series 
gives no greater proportion than one gallon per annum among sixty 
people. The consumption of Holland amounts to one gallon per head, 
the highest government and municipal duty paid in any city of that 
country being equal to 2s. 54d. per gallon. In Amsterdam the duties 
amount to 8d. per gallon, and in Rotterdam wine is consumed free 
of duty. 


Beer.—It would have afforded a more satisfactory view of the pro- 
gress of consumption with regard to fermented liquors and spirits, if the 
quantity could have been stated of various kinds of beer used at the 
different periods in this country chosen for comparison. This it is not 
possible to do for any period later than 1829, as the beer duty was 
wholly repealed in 1830, so that a great proportion of what was made 
in that year did not enter into the revenue accounts, the only records 
in which such information can be found. 

The number of barrels of strong beer and of table and small beer 
consumed in England and Wales was,— 


Rates of Duty per Barrel. 
Table and 
Years. Strong Beer. Small Beer. 
Strong. | Table. Small. 
Barrels. Barrels. 
In 1801 4,735,574 15,691,955 8s. 3s. ls. 4d. 
es es, 
1811 5,902,903 1,649,564 | 10s. 3s. 
1821 5,575,830 1,439,970 5 oa 
1829 6,559,210 1,530,419 9s. Is. 114d. 


The produce of the duty on the above quantities, and the average 
consumption and amount of duty paid per head in England and Wales 
were,— 


1 
Years: Produce of Average {Average Amvunt 
Duty. Consumption. of Duty. 
oe Gallons. Sea: 
1801 2,048,695 24°76 4 43 
1811 3,116,407 25°19 5 9+ 
1821 2,931,912 20°53 4 94 
1829 3,217,812 21:10 4 8 


Nes ee 

These figures do not afford a true statement of the consumption of 
beer by the people, because the duty was paid, and consequently the 
account was taken, only with reference to that which was brewed for 
sale, no duty having ever been charged on beer brewed in private 
families. It was proposed, in the budget brought forward by Lord 
Henry Petty in 1807, to subject private families equally to payment of 
the duty ; but such was the amount of selfish clamour raised against 
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this proposal, that it was necessarily abandoned. It would no doubt 
have been an exceedingly vexatious thing for private families to be 
subject to the visitation of Excise-officers, and without such surveillance 
it would not have been possible to prevent a very general evasion of the 
tax ; but this objection leaves untouched all considerations arising from 
the glaring injustice of the tax, which was necessarily paid by every 
poor man in the country who consumed beer, while all other classes had 
the means of relieving themselves from the burthen. There can there- 
fore be no question that the tax as levied was bad in principle, and that 
the government acted properly in repealing it. The measure, when 
brought forward, was popular with all parties; with the labouring 
classes because of its cheapening one of their chief luxuries, and with 
the members of the legislature because of the rise which, under the 
then existing Corn Law, it necessarily occasioned in the prices of some 
kinds of farming produce. 

The duty on beer in Scotland has, since the Union in 1707, been the 
same as was charged in England; but the consumption in that part of 
the kingdom, which was always greatly below the proportion in England, 
has been comparatively insignificant during the last half century. The 
number of barrels charged with duty in Scotland, in 1829, was 366,166, 
of which 247,448 barrels, or two-thirds, were small beer. The yearly 
consumption of both qualities amounted therefore to 53 gallons for each 
inhabitant, and the duty paid by each averaged 8d. It has been shown 
that the difference in this respect between England and Scotland is 
compensated by the greater use of spirits in the latter division of the 
kingdom. No duty was ever charged on beer in Ireland. 

Since 1785 brewers of beer for sale have been obliged to take out an 
Excise licence, for which they have been subjected to an annual pay- 
ment in proportion to the quantity brewed. ‘This system of obliging 
manufacturers of, and dealers in, commodities chargeable with Excise 
duties to take out licenses, was adopted with the twofold object of 
bringing the parties more directly under the survey of the revenue 
officers with the view of preventing frauds, and of adding directly to the 
public revenue by means of the charge made for the licence. There 
have been so many changes made in the regulations, whereby additional 
classes have at various times been embraced, and the charges made for 
licenses been so altered, that it would not afford any information con- 
cerning the progress made in this branch of manufacture to state the 
number of licences that were taken out in different years. Some infor- 
mation on this subject has been given in a former Section of this work, 
when treating of the ‘ occupations of the people.” * 

* Pages 66 and 67. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tonacco. Consumption at different Periods—Effects of increased Duties—Encouragement 
to Smuggling—Complaints of high Duty on the part of the Producers in the United 
States of America—Threatened Retaliation—Probable consequence of such a course. 
Parer. Quantity made for use at different Periods—Injudicious Nature of the Tax on 
this Article—Growing Use of Paper—Effect of Reduction of Duty—Rapid Extension of 
Sale by Repealing the Duty on Almanacs. Soap. No means of distinguishing its Use 
for Personal Purposes from that caused by Manufacturing Processes—Frauds caused by 
the Duty—Impolicy of Imposing a Duty on Soap—Mischief of Excise Regulations— 
Annual Consumption of Soap at various Periods. Canpixes. Corron MANUFACTURES. 
Estimated Consumption. Si~tk Manvracture. Estimated Consumption—LineN anpD 
Wootten Manuractures. Difficulty of estimating the Value used. Iron. Increased 
Use of this Material for Ship-building. Copper. Quantity used. Tix. Tioser. 
Quantity imported for use in different Years afford in sufficient Data for estimating the 
use of Timber generally—Consumption of the Metropolis—Cattle—Sheep—Coals—Gas 
Lighting—Consumption of Food in Private Families. 


Tobacco.—The quantity of this plant upon which consumption duty is 
paid is considerably less at the present time, taking the kingdom 
throughout, and making allowance for the increased population, than it 
was at the beginning of the present century. This fact is clearly 
attributable to the increase made in the rate of duty. In great towns, 
and among the easy classes, and especially among our young men 
whose expenditure is least likely to be carefully regulated as regards 
minor luxuries, the smoking of tobacco is probably much greater now 
than it has been at any earlier period. The falling off in the consump- 
tion is principally experienced in Ireland, where the smoking of tobaeeo 
has long been a chief luxury among the working classes, and where, con- 
sidering the few comforts that usually fall to their lot, its diminution 
betokens a great degree of privation. Contrasting 1839 with 1801, it 
will be seen that the average use of tobacco in Ireland is only one-half 
what it was at the beginning of the century ; and, although the rate of 
duty is now about three times what it was in 1801, the contribution per 
head to the revenue has advanced only 75 per cent. In Great Britain, 
where the condition of the people generally has been more satisfactory 
than in Ireland, the consumption per head is now about equal to what 
it was at the beginning of the century, and the contribution to the 


revenue has consequently been more in agreement with the increased 
rate of the duty. 
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So 
Pounds Weig} | | Average | Average | 
Years, | Pounds Weight | Duty per Amount of Yearly Con- | Contribution | 
consumed | Pound, Duty. sumption to the | 
| 3 Revenue. | 
—_—_____ — a pe = Se ni 
lbs. fe ook La o7s. s. d. 
1801 | 10,514,998 | 1 7§5 923,855 15°37 1 8+ 
Great 1811 | 14,923,243 | 2° 238 1,710,848 18°95 2 84 
Brrvain. 1821 | 12,983,198 4 0 2,600,415 14°43 8. 73% 
| 1831 | 15,350,018 3 0 2,338,107 14°84 2 9f | 
1841 | 16,830,593 eh 2,716,217 14+52 PN Ee 


ery srr errr ee Seer Oe 


It is made evident by these figures that the duty of 4s. per lb. was 
excessive. The advance to that rate from 2s. 2d. caused a diminished 
consumption to the extent of one-fourth, and the revenue per head 
which, had the consumption not been lessened would have been 


4s. 10$d., amounted to only 3s. 42d. 


| 
og A\verage 
Yous Pounds Weight | Duty per Amount of ee Pee oe 

f consumed, Pound. Duty. sumption. to the 
Revenue. 

Ibs. s. d. £, | ozs. Syme 
| 1801 6,389,754 | 1 Oy, 285,482 | 18°95 1 08 
| 1811 6,453,024 | 1 7 552,082 17°35 1 104 
IRELAND. 1821 2,614,954 | 3 O 528,168 6°15 1 62 
1831 4,183,823 | 3 0 626,485 8-6] 1 74 

1841 5,478,767 | 3 0 863,946 1O- 71 2 0 
1801 | 16,904,752 oe 1,209,337 16°05 1 5% 
Unrvtep 1811 et a ee 18°44 2 St 
ancnom 1821 15,598,152 . 3,122,583 11°77 2114 
| 1831 | 19,533,841 oe 2,964,930 12°85 2 54 
1841 | 22,309,360 . 3,580,164 13°36 2a 


One great evil that attends upon exorbitant taxation on this article of 
consumption, is the encouragement that it gives to smuggling. ‘The 
amount of the duty is so vastly out of proportion to its value, that the 
contraband dealer can afford to lose several ventures if he can succeed 
in safely disposing of one. The number of those successful ventures there 
are, of course, no means for ascertaining ; but it appears from a return 
made to the House of Commons, that the number of persons convicted for 
smuggling tobacco in the three years, 18438 to 1845 inclusive, was— 


In England . : . 3 ° a Bpilsy 
» Ireland . ; 6 A 2 A 435 
» scotland . . : . ° : 889 
— 3,011 


The high rates of duty charged on tobacco in various European 
countries have been felt as a grievance by some of the States of the 
American Union, and threats have for some time been used, that unless 
an alteration be made in those rates, retaliatory measures will be taken, 
and heavy duties placed upon some of the staple manufactures of 
Europe when imported into the United States. This very ineffectual, 
but by no means uncommon method of meeting the case has in recent 
years been adopted by the American Congress. The result of the 
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existing Tariff of the United States in all probability has been to limit 
the sales as well as the purchases of America, and instead of causing an 
increased vent for tobacco, to diminish it by lessening the means which 
foreigners have for buying.* 


Paper.—It would give a very wrong view of the progressive use of 
paper in the several divisions of the kingdom, if the calculations were 
made from the produce of the duty in those divisions. The manufac- 
ture of paper is carried on in certain localities, whence it is distri- 
buted over every part of the kingdom, so that English-made paper 
finds its way to Scotland and Ireland. The parliamentary volumes do 
not contain any statement of the quantity of paper brought to charge 
with the Excise earlier than 1803 in the present century, which year 
is therefore inserted in the following comparison, instead of 1801. 


7 Pounds of Paper| Amount |Revenue paid) Duty per Ib. | 

Years. Charged with of by each on First 
Duty. Revenue. | Individual. | Class Paper. 
Ibs. £. d. d. 

1803 31,699,537 | 394,824 52 3 

1811 38,225,167 | 477,414 64 3 

1821 48,204,927 | 579,867 64 3 

1831 | 62,738,000 | 728,860 74 3 

1841 | 97,103,548 | 637,254 53 13 


The duty on paper was first imposed in 1711 by the Act 10 Anne, 
c. 19, which recites, as a reason for the tax, “the necessity of raising 
large supplies of money to carry on the war,” and surely it required a 
case of strong necessity to justify the imposition of a tax which tended 
so directly to impede the progress of knowledge among the people. 
That it must have had this effect is evident from the statement here 
given. While the duty on first-class paper, which includes writing and 
printing paper, was continued at 3d. per lb., the increased quantity used 
was, considering the increase of the population, very insignificant. The 
quantity used at the different periods, if equally divided among the 
population, would have been— 


Years, ibs’ Years. lbs. 

1803 1-92 for each individual. 1831 2°54 for each individual. 
1811 2°06 a 18388 3°47 f 

1821 2:27 3 1839 3-58 Ee 


The reduction of the duty took effect only in October, 1836, and 
cannot be expected to have yet produced its full effects. The degree 
in which it has already stimulated consumption may be seen from the 


following account of the quantities used in each of the twelve years, 
1834 to 1845, viz.— 


Years, lbs. Years. Ibs. Years. Tbs. 

18384 70,605,889 1838 93,466,286 1842 96,693,322 
1835 74,042,650 1839 97,643,823 1843 103,449,625 
1836 82,108,947 1840 97,287 ,358 1844 109,495,148 
1837 88,950,845 * 1841 97,103,548 1845 124, 247,070 


* An illustration of this position, in the words of Dr. Franklin, will be seen, Pp. Sas 
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Previous to 1836 the paper duty was charged on two classes or 
qualities, of which the first class paid 3d., and the second class 13d. 
per lb. Not any change has been made in the rate charged on the second- 
class paper, but the duty on the first class has been assimilated to it, 
and thenceforward the Excise officers have not made any distinction 
between the two qualities. The duty having been continued at the 
Same rate upon common paper, it is not likely that much increase in 
the quantity used will have taken place ; but, if we even calculate that 
an increased quantity, to the amount of 10 per cent., has been used 
since 1835, this would leave 31 per cent. increase upon first-class 
paper in little more than two years from the reduction of the duty. 
That the progressive increase experienced up to 1839 was not con- 
tinued for the three years beyond that year, is no doubt attributable to 
the condition of commercial stagnation, which lessened the power of ex- 
penditure among a large class of persons who can economise in the 
purchase of books without exciting the attention of the circle in which 
they move. From 1843, it will be seen that the stagnation having 
passed away, the use of paper has again been increasing, so that the 
quantity used in 1845 exceeded that used in 1835 by more than 67 per 
cent. 

There is reason for supposing that the public may hereafter obtain, 
more even than hitherto has been the case, advantages from the reduc- 
tion of this duty. The sudden demand consequent upon the alteration 
in 1836 caused for a time an increase in the price of the principal 
materials of which paper is made, but this advance has not since been 
maintained ; and there can be no doubt that, stimulated by the higher 
price, larger quantities of those materials will in time find their way to 
the English market ; or, what is equally probable, that other materials 
may be found applicable to the purpose, and at a lower price, so that 
the cost of paper may in time be reduced in even a greater proportion 
than has hitherto followed the reduction in the rate of duty. 

The number of licences taken out by paper-manufacturers has been 
as follows :— 


Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
1801 413 eae account kept 

1811 527 48) in Ireland. 

1821 564 55 47 666 

1831 507 54 59 620 

1841 370 49 48 467 

1845 381 45 47 473 


The price per ream of printing paper, of one particular description, 
has been,— 


Years, Goede Years. Spe Gh 
1801 36 (0 1831 24 0 
1808 40 0 1841 ee 
1811 35° 0 1843 (January) 15 6 
1821 Pate Ms: 


2p 
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The effect of high duties in limiting the use of books may be inferred 
from the rapid extension caused to the sale of almanacs through the 
repeal of the stamp-duty of 1s. 3d. It was stated in the Report of the 
Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, that 200 new almanacs were started 
immediately upon the repeal, of some of which upwards of 250,000 
copies were sold within a short period, although the old ones maintained 
their ground; and Moore’s Almanac for the year 1835 is stated to 
have actually doubled its former sales. 

Some part of the increased manufacture of paper must be ascribed to 
the great reduction made in 1836, in the stamp-duty on newspapers, 
the effect of which will be more fully described in a future section of 
this volume. 


Soap.—The use of this article is in some degree dependent on the 
growth of manufactures, since it is extensively employed in many pro- 
cesses, and in this country is increasingly so employed; the actual 
consumption for personal and household purposes cannot therefore be 
accurately known without first ascertaining the quantity otherwise dis- 
posed of, no particular statement of which has been given in any par- 
liamentary papers. An allowance is made for the duty on soap used in 
the silk, woollen, cotton and linen manufactures; but these do not com- 
prise the whole of the manufacturing processes into which soap enters. 
It is, besides, impossible to make any true estimate of the quantity 
used generally, because of the intervention of the contraband maker. 
It is known that frauds upon the revenue are thus committed to a great 
extent, not so much perhaps as was done before the reduction of the 
duty in 1883; but the degree in which that reduction was calculated to 
affect the fraudulent maker by reducing his profits, has been since in 
part countervailed by simplifications in the process, which have lessened 
at once the expenses of the manufacture and the chances of detection. 
That frauds to a great extent are committed by the surreptitious pro- 
duction of soap, may be believed from the fact, that there are 50 per- 
sons in England who each take out an annual licence, the charge for 
which is 4/., and who do not pay duty to the Excise on a greater 
quantity than one ton in the course of the year, leaving room for suspi- 
cion that the licence is used as a cover for fraudulent processes. There 
are besides great numbers of persons who make soap secretly, and 
without taking out any licence, and who consequently pay no duty 
whatever. The manufacture can be successfully carried on in any 
cellar or small room, with very inartificial apparatus ; and, so long as 
the rate of the duty offers any temptation, it is much to be feared that 
there will always be persons in whom the desire of gain will be strong 
enough to lead them to engage in such secret manufacture. It appears 
doubtful whether it can ever be desirable to extract a revenue from 
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soap, the use of which among the people should be encouraged on 
moral considerations, and which should also lead the legislature at all 
times to withdraw from those contests with breakers of the law, in which 
the government is sure to be worsted. The Excise duty charged upon 
soap in Great Britain is not levied in Ireland. 

The Excise regulations, which it may be presumed are necessary for 
the protection of the revenue, so entirely prevent improvement in the 
processes, that the quality of soap made in foreign countries, where no 
such regulations are imposed, is invariably superior to that of English 
Soap, and, unless to our own colonies and dependencies, wé cannot be said 
to have any export demand for British-made soap. We pay an import 
duty on the chief ingredient used in the manufacture, which is not 
returned on that part which is exported, and our duties are so regulated 
that our manufacturers are in a great degree restricted to the employ- 
ment of a material which is not calculated to produce soap of the finest 
quality. The manufacturers of Marseilles use almost exclusively vege- 
table oil, while ours are chiefly restricted to the use of tallow, which.pro- 
duces an article so inferior in quality that the preference is given in 
foreign countries to almost any soap over that made in this kingdom ; 
and this is especially the case where the article is used in manufac- 
turing processes. 

After these remarks it will be understood that the following statement 
regarding the use of soap is not to be taken as correct, although it is 
as much so as public documents will admit. 


{ Amount of | Number 

Number of Quantity Tne | of 
Years. Pounds of Soap Rate of Duty. Sonpuped eagibutedielLisewsea 
Consumed. per Head. |“), Head. | Makers. 

si Ibs; S. a | 

moe 23d. per lb. hard ’ | . 

1801 | 52,947,037 184. : mi 4-84 ] 011d | 624 
1811 73,527,760 | Ditto. . « ‘ 5°83 1. 1} 522 
ig21_ |*99,941,896 (oo e ee \ 6-43 | 1-72 | 363 

3 13d. ” soft 
1831 103,121,577_| Ditto .. « i 6°23 1 63 532 
13d. per lb. har _ all ane: 

1841 | 170,280,641 ce P Raiah } 9:20 | 1 i 344 

1845 190,187,163 | Ditto 9°65 Ly p25 346 


The progressive decrease in the number of licensed makers, until 
they are now little more than one-half as many as in 1801, is a very 
remarkable circumstance, and one for which it is difficult to assign 


a sufficient reason. 


Candles.—The quantities of different kinds of candles used in England 
and Scotland, at different periods in the present century, were as 


follows :— 
2p 2 
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Tallow. 1? wee Spermaceti. Total. 
} 


| Ibs, Ibs.) ‘ail Ibs. Ibs. 
1801 | 62,854,082 | 549,385 47,011 63,450,478 
73,166,119 | 683,942 | 103,469 73,903,530 


ENGLAND -4| 1391 | 88,951,626 | 697,196 | 115,647 | 89,814,469 
1829 | 109,425,509 | 744,536 | 303,688 110,473,728 
1801 | 3,548,602 aged gears 3,548, 602 
[}asi1| 437373025 ae i 4,737,025 
ScoTLAND +! 199] | 4,864,720 a a 4,864,720 
| 18 5,731,299 1,516 | a 5,732,815 


1801 | 66,402,684 | 549,385 47,011 66,999,080 


| 1811 | 77,903,144] 633,942 | 103,469 78,640,555 

GREAT | 1821 | 93,816,346 | 697,196 | 165,647 94,679,189 

Bairain 1829 | 115,156,808 | 746,052 303,683} 116,206,543 
can Ree 

| | 1830 | 155,586,192 1,265,113 116,851,305 


The rates of duty throughout the whole period were, on candles made 
of tallow, 1d. per lb. ; made of wax or of spermaceti, 33d. per 1b. No 
Excise duty on candles has ever been charged in Ireland. The amount 
of revenue in the above years from this source was as follows :— 


Years. &. Years, &, 
1801 275,660 1829 489,059 
1811 328 ,892 1830 482,413 
1821 395,911 


The duty on candles ceased from the Ist January, 1832. The 
Act by which it was repealed was passed in September, 1831, and 
materially influenced the amount of the manufacture during the last 
quarter of that year, since no one, with the knowledge of its ceasing, 
would make a greater quantity than would be required for use during 
the continuance of the duty. For this reason the quantity returned 
to the Excise in 1831 was only 103,374,860 lbs., and the revenue 
470,6592. 

During all the time that an Excise duty was levied upon candles, it 
may be said that there was no improvement made in their quality ; and 
it is probable that had the duty not been repealed the regulations 
enforced by the revenue officers would have continued to prevent any 
such improvements. No sooner, however, were the manufacturers 
relieved from the restraints thus imposed, than their ingenuity was set 
to work, and each year that has since elapsed has produced one or 
more inventions or combinations, whereby the essential good qualities 


of candles have been increased, and their cost, relatively to their value 
in use, diminished. 


Woven Fabrics—The statements already given in these volumes, in 
describing the progress of some of our chief manufactures, make it 
unnecessary to go into much detail in regard to the consumption of 
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woven fabrics. The rapid and enormous increase which has been 
exhibited in these branches of our industry must serve to convince 
everybody who at all considers the subject how impossible it is to fix 
any limit to the powers of consumption under circumstances favourable 
to their development, and how unreasonable it must be to suppose that 
any degree of extension to which we may hitherto have arrived can be 
taken as the measure of what, under higher degrees of prosperity, may 
hereafter be attained. 

Tn a manufacture like that of cotton, where the goods produced differ 
so exceedingly in quality that the value of a pound weight varies from 
a few pence to a great many shillings, it is extremely difficult to make 
an approach even to the capital employed and the value produced in 
the course of the year. In the statement made by Mr. M‘Culloch, in 
his ‘ Commercial Dictionary,’ already quoted in this work,* the entire 
annual value of the manufacture is given as 34,000,000/. Mr. Baines 
makes the value 31,338,693/. in the year 1833, when the weight of 
material used was 282,000,000 lbs. Of this value the part exported 
amounted to 18,459,000/, leaving for the goods consumed at home 
12,879,6937. If we were to follow the same mode of calculation for 
the year 1845, making the increased value proportionate to the in- 
creased quantity of the raw material employed, the value of cotton 
goods used at home would be as follows :— 


554,000,000 pounds of cotton taken by the manufacturers, assuming £. 
the cost and the charges of manufacturers to be the same per pound 
chin SCR OulilAnvemgian io 6G oO 6 G oF Cc 61,435,473 
From which deduct the value of yarn and goods exported . . + 26,119,331 


. £35,316,142 


Leaving for home use . 


This estimate is certainly beyond the truth, but is so either because 
of the adoption of further improvements in the manufacturing processes, 
which, by reducing their cost, have placed this description of fabrics 
more within the reach of the labouring classes in this and other 
countries, or because of the depressed condition of a large part of the 
labouring classes, which has obliged them to buy coarser and lower- 
priced articles. 

It does not appear, from the statement of our exports, that any very 
great economy was introduced into the manufacturing processes of cot- 
ton between 1833 and 1841. It may certainly be that the quality of 
the goods shipped to foreign countries has been better in the latter than 
it was in the former year ; but if this were not the case, the difference 
in the cost did not much, if at all, exceed 10.per cent., caleulated on 
the prices of 1833. In that year the number of yards of cotton cloths 
exported was 496,352,096, and the declared value 12,451,0602, or a 


* Page 215. 
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very small fraction over 6d. per yard. In 1839 the number of yards 
shipped was 731,450,123, and the declared value 16,378,4451, being 
on the average 53d. per yard, or five-eighths of a penny less than in 
1833. In 1844, the exports amounted to 1,046,670,823 yards, the 
declared value of which was 17,612,146/., and this shows only a very 
minute fraction over 4d. per yard, (4:038d.). The diminished cost which 
appears by these figures is, however, chiefly the result of reduction 
in price of the raw material. 

If the value of cotton goods consumed within the kingdom in 1840 
bore the same proportion to the whole manufacture as the calculation 
of Mr. Baines assigns to the consumption of 1833, then the value of the 
531 millions of pounds used in 1840 could not have been much beyond 
41 millions of money; so that while the quantity of the material was 
increased 88 per cent., the value was increased at the rate of only 33 
per cent. It may help to explain this difference, without assuming that 
the processes of manufacture have been economized to the extent just 
mentioned, if we call to mind the fact that, whenever the means of the 
people are limited, their purchases, where necessaries are concerned, © 
are made of coarser and therefore heavier goods ; so that in times of 
comparative distress there may be a larger consumption of the raw 
material, accompanied by an abridgment of the labour employed, and a 
diminished value of the goods produced. 

The progress of the silk manufacture, and of the use of fabrics of 
that material in this country, up to the year 1835 inclusive, have already 
been stated.* 

The value of silk goods produced cannot be estimated on an average 
below 60s. per lb. ; the sum annually spent on these fabrics within the 
kingdom is therefore considerably above 12,000,0002, if we include 
those imported of foreign manufacture. In the early years of the 
century the expenditure under this head was not more than one- 
fourth part of that sum; and although the use of silk garments had 
greatly increased at the time when the restrictions were removed under 
which the manufacture had been kept, with a view to its encourage- 
ment, yet the yearly value did not then exceed one-half that of the 
present consumption. 

The quantities of our linen goods that are used within the kingdom 
can only be conjectured, since the materials employed are in great part 
of domestic production, and no means exist for determining their quan- 
tity. The improvements already noticed in the spinning of flax have 
most importantly reduced the price of our linens; but as a reduction 
fully as great has been effected in the cost of cotton goods, it is doubtful 
whether the use of linen has been therefore: much or at all increased. 


* Page 217. 
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There is from year to year an increased demand on the part of our 
manufacturers for foreign-grown flax; and_ its consequent enhance- 
ment of price occasions much dissatisfaction to the linen weavers of 
Belgium, whence our chief supply of fine flax is drawn. Concur- 
rently with this state of things, our exports of linen have very greatly 
increased, and may have absorbed all the additional quantity of 
material; but this is a question which it is not possible in any way to 
determine. 

The remarks here made concerning linen apply in great part. to 
woollen goods also. here is a continually increasing importation of 
the raw material from abroad, but we are left wholly to conjecture 
concerning the home production. As in the linen manufacture, the 
processes used by our clothiers have also been economized, and the 
prices of their goods have been much reduced; but increased con- 
sumption, which, under other circumstances, would be the almost 
necessary consequence, may not have been experienced beyond that 
required by our greater numbers, because of the still greater cheapen- 
ing of other articles which may be in great part substituted for woollen 
garments. 


Jron.—The inereased use of iron in this country during the present 
century has been truly extraordinary. The importations of this metal 
at the beginning of this century amounted to about 40,000 tons yearly, 
and the quantity made at home was under 150,000 tons. It was given 
in evidence, by Sir John Guest, before the Committee of 1840 on 
Import Duties, that in the year 1806 the quantity of iron made in the 
kingdom was increased to 258,000 tons ; that in 1823 the quantity 
produced was 452,000 tons ; in 1825 it had reached 581,000 tons ; 
and in 1828 the quantity was 703,000 tons. 

A fresh impulse has since been given to this branch of manufacture 
through the great actual and projected extension of railways. There 
has not been any recent statement put forth showing the progress made 
in England, but a careful account of the make of iron in Scotland was 
drawn up in July, 1845, when it appeared that there were 76 furnaces in 
blast, producing 8,250 tons of iron weekly, or at the rate of 412,500 tons 
in the year of 50 weeks, There were besides at that time 10 other 
furnaces being built, and it is probable that at this time the quantity of 
iron made in Scotland is not short of 500,000 tons in the year. 

Assuming: the data of Sir John Guest* for the quantity of this 
metal made within the kingdom, and using parliamentary returns 
for the quantities imported and exported, we arrive at the following 
result as relates to home consumption, during the’ years just men- 
tioned :— 

* See page 271. 
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British Iron | Foreign Iron} British Iron | Hardwares Remained for 


hears made. used. Exported. Exported. Home Use. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1806 258,000 27,411 36,925 4,629 243,857 
1823 452,000 9,667 46,413 10,375 404,879 
1825 581,000 14,977 34,372 | ~ 10,980 550,625 
1828 703 ,000 13,984 65,139 12,100 639,745 
1835 1,000, 000 17,571 199,007 20,197 798 ,367 


1836 1,200,000 18,920 192,352 21,072 1,005,496 
1840 1,500,000 13, 263 268 , 328 14,995 1,229,940 
1841 1,500,000 17,653 360,875 17,667 1,139,111 


1842 | 1,200,000 14,741 | 369,398 15,212 830,131 
1843 | 1,200,000 | 12,069 | 448,925 17,183 745,961 
1844 | 1,400,000 | 21,599 | 458,745 22,552 940,302 


This rapid and great increase, shown in the last few years, has been 
in some part caused by the economy introduced through the use of the 
hot-blast in smelting, a process which has materially lowered the cost of 
iron, and therefore has led to its employment for many purposes in 
which its use was previously unknown. 

Among the new employments found for this the most useful of all 
metals, must be mentioned ship-building. Iron was first used about 
the year 1810 for the construction of vessels employed in canal and 
river navigation. After this, the first similar employment of this 
material occurred in 1820, when a steam-vessel called the “‘ Aaron 
Manby” was constructed at the Horsley Iron-works, and made the 
voyage between the capitals of England and France without unlading 
any part of her cargo. This vessel is still in good condition, although 
26 years old, never having required any repairs to her hull. In 1825 
a small iron steam-boat was placed on the river Shannon, where she is 
now employed, in good condition. In 1832, “The Elburkah,” an iron 
steam-vessel, built by Messrs. Macgregor Laird and Co., in Liverpool, 
made the voyage from that port to the coast of Africa, and twice 
ascended the river Niger. This successful experiment led to the con- 
struction of many other iron steam-vessels. One builder, Mr. John 
Laird, of Birkenhead, near Liverpool, has built 45 iron vessels of the 
aggregate burden of 12,600 tons. The total number launched since 
1830 is said to exceed 150. The largest iron vessel, with one excep- 
tion, yet finished, and in use, is the “ Guadaloupe,” a steam-frigate of 
tt aig 8 rly al elgg he Meso gre 

: _dimensi nsignificant when compared with those of 
the “ Great Britain,” since built at Bristol. 


The length of this vessel, from her figure-head t iis 3 
: gure- the taf. 
The breadth of bam . . . . va reer S ¥ ae ei se 
Mhetdepthiof thereto! deinen ana E : anid) 31 L 
SS ” 


Her draft of water, when loaded, is calenlated tobe. . . . 16 
” 


and her burden 3500 tons. The engines have a force equal to that 
of 1000 horses, and are used to keep in action, as the means of 
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propulsion, an Archimedean screw. The draft of water will be seen not 
to exceed that of a first-class West Indiaman. At present this vessel can 
only be considered as an experiment; and should it fail, an abundance 
of ridicule will no doubt be cast upon the projectors by men whose 
genius would hardly have sufficed for the invention of a wherry. 

A great part of the steam navy of the East India Company consists 
of iron vessels, 25 of which are now in use in India, among which are 
the “‘ Nemesis,” the “‘ Phlegethon,” the “ Ariadne,” and the “* Medusa,” 
—names well known to the British public from the conspicuous part 
which the vessels performed in the war with China. 

The advantages of iron over timber, for naval architecture, are,—the 
absence of “wear and tear” in the hull—no necessity for caulking or 
coppering—no possibility of injury from dry rot—greater lightness and 
increased capacity—and, what is of even far more importance, greater 
safety. This last point has sometimes been questioned, but not by any 
one having knowledge on the subject. When a timber built ship takes 
the ground with any violent shock, the whole frame-work of the vessel 
is strained, and in a measure dislocated,—so that by the mere buffeting 
of the waves she will, in all probability, soon be made a complete 
wreck ; but when an iron-built vessel strikes, however violent the blow, 
it is only the part that is brought into collision with the rocks that will 
be injured. The plan of building these ships in water-tight compart- 
ments then proves its efficacy ; for should the imjury amount even to the 
tearing away of plates, the resulting mischief will only be to fill with 
water that particular compartment of the vessel to which the injury 
has occurred, so that the ship will be scarcely less buoyant than 
before ; and experience has shown that damage of this kind is easily 
repaired. 

The first cost of iron vessels is somewhat, but not much, less than 
that of timber-built vessels: their comparative cheapness results from 
their greater durability: after years of constant employment they are 
found to be as sound and as clean as when first built. Their weight, 
upon which depends the displacement of water, is—as a general rule— 
three-fifths the weight of wooden vessels of the same capacity. The 
weight of metal used in proportion to the burden of the ship varies, of 
course, with the size. A sea-going iron steam-vessel will take from 
nine to twelve cwts. of iron per ton register. Boats intended for river 
traffic, which do not require an equal degree of strength, of course take 
a less weight of metal. ; 

The building of iron ships is fast becoming an important branch of 
national industry; it is one in which our mineral riches and our great 
mechanical skill will secure to us a virtual monopoly. 

The average price of pig-iron of the same quality in Glasgow, in each 
year from 1835 to 1843 was as follows :-— 
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Years. Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. 

caer # bE asf ka 8 
1835 4026 1838 410 0O 1841 SAIS 
1836 613 0 1859 ABs of 1842 2:10,,.0 
1837 4120 1840 3 is 0 1848 (Jan.)2 5 .0 


The selling price of English merchant bar-iron in Liverpool at the 
beginning of each year from 1806 to 1845 was as under :— 


Years. Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. Years. Per Ton. 

iF eds Pease th: pas. at. 
1806 17 10 O 1820 L1eQir@ 1833 604 1D 
1807 16.6) 9 1821 oH, G 1854 7 15. 0 
1808 $5 AD! 1822 So? 2 1835 610 0 
1809 15 10 8 1823 8 10 0 1836 10 10 O 
1810 1410 0 1824 8 15 0 1837 10 10 O 
1811 Et: a) 1825 14 0 0 1838 Me Se a 
1812 4 0 0 1826 we Oe 1839 10} 155.0) 
18138 13-0: 0 1827 10 0 0 1840 9-0) * @ 
1814 13°68" 8 1828 9° @ 0 1841 8 0" "6 
1815 he geal 1829 7pilye 1842 610 0 
1816 bd 30. 0 1830 BES wis 1843 Bee 506 Q 
1817 8 15 0 1831 6S) 1844 4°15 “6 
1818 13 0 0 1832 6; 5. ® 1845 610 0 
1819 Pele (0 


Copper.—The quantity of copper used at different periods during the » 
present century has been as follows, if we assume that which is not 
strictly true in any individual year, but which must be true taking one 
year with another, viz..—That the quantity remaining of the whole 
produce, after the shipments to foreign countries are deducted, is used 
at home. The produce of all the copper mines in the kingdom is not 
known for any year earlier than 1820 nor later than 1840; but as the 
quantity raised from mines other than those of Cornwall has been, since 
1820, equal to one-fifth of the produce of the Cornish mines, that propor- 
tion has been added to the accounts for previous years of Cornish copper. 


| Yoon. | GOPRE jpxponten Retinal Brces, | eam, | SopPeT lecoortea[Retined 
| Tons. |} Tons. | Tons. Tons, | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | 
| 1801 6,318 | 4,825 | 1,493 | 74 1821 | 10,288 | 6,271 | 4,017 
1802 “| 6,274 | 6,348 de 1822 | 10,018 | 5,683 | 4,335 
1803 | 6,739 | 4,554 | 2,185 & 1823 | 9,679 | 5,326 | 4,358 
1804 | 6,450 | 2,935 | 8,515) 1824 | 9,705 | 5,805 | 4,400 
1805 | 7,481 | 3,007 | 4,474). 1825 | 10,358 | 8,931 | 6,497 | 
1806 | 8,234 | 2,3437 5,891 |  .. 1826 | 11,093 | 4,799 | 6,294 | 
1807 | 8,059 |.3,874 | 4,685 | | 1827 | 19,396 |} 7,171 | 5,155-| 
1808 | 8,154 | 3,028 | 5,126] . 1828 | 12,188 | 6,206 | 5,989 | 
1809 | 8,185 | 8,458 | 4,727) .. || 1829 | 12,057 | 7,976 | 4,081 
1810 | 6,818 | 2,902] 3,916} .. || 1830 | 13,932 | 9,157 | 4.075 
Veiy “\'"s1s7 (sas | Atari eee 1831 | 14,685 | 8,530 | 6,155 | 
1812 | 8,697 | 83,334 | 5,363] .. 18382 | 14,450 | 9,730 | 4,720 | 
1813 | 9,789 Records destroyed. .. | 1833 | 18,260 | 7,811 | 5,449 
| 1814 | 9,523 | 3,035 |6,488| .. | 1834 | 14,049 | 8.8g6 | 5.156 
| 1815 | 8,028 | 5,099) 2,929} .. 1835 14,474 | 9,111 | 5,363 
| 4816 | 8,454) 5,207 | 8,247). 1836 | 15,869 | 8,076 | 7,293 
| 1817 | 7,299 | 6,647 | 652] *.. 1837 | 15,310 | 7,129 | 8,181 
oe | 8,057 | 6,077] 1,980| .. | 1838 | 18,958 | 7,459 | 6,499 
ipie 8,657 4,824] 3,833 | 1839 | 14,672 | 7,687 | 6,985 
820 | 8,127 6,098 2,029 -- || 1840 13,022 | 5,926 | 7,096 
| | 
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if the quantities are distributed into decennary periods, it will be 
seen that the average quantity yearly retained for use was :— 


Years. Tons. 
1801 to 1810 3,694 
18iL ., 2oz0 3,472 
1821 ,, 1830 4,912 
1831 ,, 1840 6,290 


Tin.—It is not possible to furnish any correct account of the quantity 
of tin retained for home use, because there are no means whereby we 
can ascertain the quantity of that metal which is used in the manufac- 
ture of various articles exported. 


Timber.—The use, at different epochs, of timber, an article of such 
general application, exhibits forcibly the comparative progress and 
industry of a people. In the years chosen for the exemplification of 
our condition in those respects, as shown by the consumption of some 
principal articles of use and consumption, the quantity of ‘timber 
eight inches square and upwards,” of colonial and foreign growth, used 
in the United Kingdom, was as follows :— 


Years, Colonial. Foreign. Total, 

1801 3,099 158,770 161,869 Loads. 
1811 154, 282 124,766 279,048 ,, 
1821 317,563 99 , 202 ANG) 765.55 
1851 1275199 418,879 546,078 ,, 
1840 689,014 168 , 804 SO75S18%) 5, 
1841 613,679 131,479 (405A 5891 5, 
1842 418,939 108,388 BW Stahl ot sae 
1843 605 ,994 121,812 4275806 ,, 
1844 551,994 202, 209 754,203 ,, 
1845 797,490 282,028 LsO79 0 LS, 55 


These quantities are exclusive of all kinds except square timber. It 
would be useless to bring forward the like statements with regard to all 
the forms under which wood is imported, such as deals, battens, and 
staves, the quantities of which will most probably vary nearly in the same 
proportions as timber. 

It results from these figures that the increase has been— 


(per cent., the increase of 


7 1 
Between 1801 and 1811, 724 population having been } 13 per cent. 


» 1811 and 1821, 49 3 4 ae 
» 1821 and 1831, 31 ie ” 14} ite, 
1831 and 1841, 36 5 * Oe 


Comparing 1801 with 1841, it will be seen, that while the increase of 
the population is 64; per cent., the use of imported timber has increased 
360 per cent. 

The great increase, beyond that of all former years, in the consump- 
tion of 1845, is evidently the result of diminished duties in concurrence 
with a period of great and general prosperity. 
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Much uncertainty must always attend upon computations affecting the 
consumption of articles which, like timber, are partly furnished from our 
own soil, and respecting the home production of which we are without 
any means of calculation. 

It is impossible to estimate, with anything approaching to exactness, 
the consumption of the metropolis. Accounts are given of the number 
of cattle and sheep sold in the markets, but we should greatly mislead 
ourselves by taking these accounts alone as our guide in the matter. 
A large quantity of slaughtered meat is brought for sale to the London 
markets from various and distant parts of the kingdom, and especially 
in the winter months, when meat killed at Newcastle and Edinburgh is 
so brought in great abundance. 

The quantity thus conveyed for the consumption of the metropolis by 
steam-vessels during the cooler season of the year has been ascertamed 
to be as follows :— 


From Berwick, 12 tons weekly for 6 months, chiefly mutton. 


Aberdeen, 10 3 (Fgmaee 
Dundee, 17 i" Cie es 
Leith, 30 re 78 bx 
Glasgow, 20 D Toles 


Inverness, 50 tons during the year. 


The steam-vessels from Berwick, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Inverness 
bring also large numbers of live stock—oxen, sheep, and swine ; ord 
further numbers of these animals are brought by sailing-vessels. On 
one occasion a steam-vessel from Aberdeen brought 184 fat bullocks 
to London. 

Even the live animals which are included in the returns do not com- 
prise all which are brought to be slaughtered, many both of oxen and 
sheep being sold in London and the immediate suburbs before they 
reach the markets; and, on the other hand, butchers who carry on 
their business in some of the neighbouring towns are accustomed to 
attend at Smithfield market to make their purchases. With all this 
uncertainty, it would be idle to expect that any accurate statement can 
be offered on this subject. 

This difficulty is not experienced in an equal degree with regard to 
many towns on the continent of Europe, where every article of pro- 
visions that enters is subjected to a town-duty or octroz, and an accurate 
account of the quantities must be kept at the barriers. But even in 
these cases the record cannot be relied on as strictly accurate at all 
times. It is well known that in Paris, in time of scarcity, when it is 
more than ordinarily needful for the labouring portion of the popu- 
lation to economise their means of living, many families go beyond the 


barriers in order to take their i 
é 0 t eir meals, and thus avoid the pa 
octroz duties altogether. oe 
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The accounts kept by the Excise officers of the quantities of different 
articles sent by permits from the stocks of manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers, might be supposed to give some idea of the consumption of the 
district ; but the fact is, that London dealers supply great numbers 
besides the London population, and the records of the Excise officers 
therefore give a very exaggerated view of the consumption of the 
metropolis. For the same reason, no inference should be drawn from 
the quantity of foreign goods cleared for consumption at the London 
Custom House, a great part of which goods are afterwards distributed 
to different places in the kingdom. 

Of the Excise duty collected during the years 1837 to 1839 in 
England, twelve per cent., or very nearly one-eighth, was furnished by 
the metropolitan district. 

The numbers of cattle and of sheep sold in Smithfield market in 
each of the twenty-five years from 1821 to 1845 were :— 


Years. Cattle. Sheep. Years. Cattle. Sheep. 
i821 129,125 1,107,230 1834 162,485 1,237,360 
1822 142,043 1,340,160 1835 170,325 1,381,540 
1823 149,552 1,264,920 1836 164,351 1,219,510 
1824 163,615 1,239,720 1837 172,435 1,329,010 
» 1825 156,985 1,130,310 1838 183,362 1,403,400 
1826 143 ,460 1,270,530 1839 180,780 1,360,250 
1827 138 , 363 1,335,100 1840 177,497 1,371,870 
1828 147,968 1,288,460 1841 166,922 1,310,220 
1829 158,318 1,240,300 1842 175,347 1,468,960 
1830 159,907 1,287,070 1843 175,133 1,571,760 
1831 148,168 1,189,010 1844 186,191 1,609,130 
1832 158 ,640 1,257,180 1845 192,180 1,441,980 


1833 152,093 1,167,820 


Coals.—The coals brought to London during the same years have 
increased materially in quantity, owing partly to the introduction of gas- 
lighting, and partly also to the great extension of the employment of 
steam-vessels. 


Years. Tons. Years. | Tons. Years. Tons. 

1821 1,744,914 1830 2,116,023 1838 2,582,770 
1822 1,667,307 1831 2,053,673 1839 2,638,256 
1823 1,956,891 1832 2,149,820 1840 2,589,087 
1824 1,982,032 1833 2,014,804 1841 2,902,674 
1825 1,921,091 1834 2,080,547 1842 2,754,719 
1826 2,103,498 1835 2,299,816 1843 2,663,114 
1827 1,874,610 1836 2,399,551 1844 2,563,166 
1828 1,893,083 1837 2,629,321 1845 3,461,199 


1829 2,095,420 


It is proper, under this head, to notice briefly the invention, or, to 
speak more correctly, the introduction of gas-lighting, as one of the 
great economical improvements of the present century. ‘The discovery 
of an inflammable gas in coal, which might be applied to the purpose of 
illumination, was made during the seventeenth century, but it was not 
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until the year 1804 that this discovery was turned to any practical 
account. In that year, a patent was taken out for an apparatus appli- 
cable to the purpose by Mr. Winsor, who, by his lectures and experi- 
ments, overcame by degrees the ridicule with which his plans were at 
first assailed, and prepared the way for the success of other persons 
having greater scientific and mechanical knowledge than himself. 

This invention was first applied to the lighting of cotton-mills and 
other manufactories, but was soon largely adopted in London and the 
chief provincial towns in the kingdom. At this time, although not 
many more than thirty years have elapsed from its first successful in- 
troduction, gas-lighting is employed in every town of importance in 
England and Scotland, and in many of the larger towns of Ireland. It 
has not been possible to obtain any minute data for estimating the 
quantity of coals now applied to this purpose in the United Kingdom, 
but it is probably within the truth to say that the annual consumption in 
all the gas establishments amounts to between 500,000 and 600,000 
tons. 

It appears worthy of remark, that, notwithstanding this large con- 
sumption, which has in a great degree superseded the use of oil for 
street-lighting, the aggregate consumption of whale oil has very mate- 
rially increased. This fact is, of course, referable to the fashion now 
become very general, of burning table-lamps in the place of candles in 
our dwellings; but it must excite surprise in the mind of every one 
when first made acquainted with the fact, that during this time the use 
of candles in dwellings, and especially of wax candles, has also increased 
in a greater proportion than the population. It has been suggested, 
and with much apparent reason, that this increase may be consequent 
upon the greater brilliancy of the streets since they have been lighted 
with gas, and since we have thus been made dissatisfied with the quantum 
of light previously thought sufficient within our houses. Certain it is, 
that our apartments are much more brilliantly lighted now than they 
were before the introduction of coal-gas, whether that invention be 
chargeable with the increase or not. 

During the first few years after its adoption, very large sums were 
spent in making experiments with the hope of bringing this mode of 
lighting to perfection, and to a certain extent those experiments were 
successful. It can hardly be said that much improvement has been 
made in the art during the last twenty years, although the spirit of in- 
vention is by no means quenched, and projectors are continually offering 
plans for economising the cost of the processes, but it may reasonably 
be expected that the invention has not so soon after its adoption reached 
the utmost limit of perfection. 

It may be thought an easy thing to ascertain the consumption of food 
by families, and thence to determine the average quantities used by in- 
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dividuals, and the aggregate for the whole kingdom. Any one who may 
attempt to procure this information will, however, soon find greater 
difficulties in his way than he has anticipated. Very few persons keep 
any adequate records of their expenditure ; and with those who do pre- 
serve them, such a variety of circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration before the experience of individual families, placed in some 
circumstances or other of peculiarity, can be assumed as affording a 
test of the average expenditure, that a very rough approximation to the 
fact is all that we can reasonably expect to attain. 

Not having been allowed in every case to mention the sources whence 
the following statements have been derived, the names of the parties 
and establishments are wholly suppressed, but every reliance may be 
placed in their entire accuracy. 

No. 1. Ina private family residing in a fashionable part of London, 
and consisting of a gentleman, his wife, six children, and ten servants ; 
in all 18 persons, two-thirds of whom were adults, the consumption in 
the year 1840 amounted to— 


Per Diem. Per Annum. 

6,668 lbs. meat, or for each person 1°014916 lb. 3704 Ibs. 
5,100 ,, bread 9 m: O° 77625555 283) ,, 
541. ,, butter > 5 1°317505 oz. 3045 

1,887 qts. milk : i 0+ 287214 qt. 1047 qts. 


In the following year the family was reduced to 17 persons, by the 
discharge of one of the servants, and the consumption of the year was 


as follows :— 


Per Diem. Per Annum, 
5,820 Ibs. meat, or for each person 0:937953 Ib. 3424 Ibs. 
3,668 ,, bread _,, -s 0°591136 ,, 215$ ,, 
586 ,, butter a a 1°511089 oz, 343 ,, 
1,782 qts. milk 5) » 0*287187 qt. 1042 qts. 


It would be difficult to account for the different rates of consumption 
observable in the statements of these two consecutive years. The only 
apparent differences in the conditions are, that there was one male ser- 
vant discharged, and each of the six children was a year older, and 
therefore probably a larger consumer of solid food, and yet we see that 
the consumption of meat and of bread was less by 848 Ibs. and 1,432 lbs. 
respectively ; whence it would appear (making no account of the altered 
ages of the children) as if the discharged servant had consumed on an 
ayerage more than six pounds of bread and meat daily, while the 
average consumption of the remaining 17 persons did not much exceed 
one-fourth of that quantity. It is evident that there must be some dis- 
turbing cause that does not appear; and hence we may learn how little 
reliance is to be placed upon averages drawn, even with the greatest 


carefulness, from small numbers. 
No. 2. In a large trading establishment in the city of London, con- 
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sisting of 114 persons, males and females, all adults, there was consumed 
in 1841— 


Daily. In the Year. 
34,914 lbs. of meat, being per head 0°839077 Ib., or 306} Ibs. 
and 40,464 lbs. of bread cy O897 24619 55° 51D DTSs 


In this establishment, as well as in the family just described, the 
quantities consumed were at the discretion of the individual members. 
This may not have been the case with the following institutions, into the 
management of which a control of the expenditure would necessarily 
enter, so at least as to prevent waste, but without stinting. 

No. 3. In an asylum consisting of 9 superintendents and servants, 
and 158 female children, together 167 persons, the consumption of 1841 
consisted of— 


Per Diem. Per Annum. 

16,625 lbs. meat, or for each person 0°272742 lb. 99 lbs. 
41,690 ,, bread - 2 0°683947 ,, 2498 ,, 
1,456 ,, rice 45 A 0°023886 ,, 82 ,, 
3,360 ,, flour rs es 0:055122 ,, 201 ,, 
1,780 ,, butter n od 0-029201 ,, 108 ,, 
1,335 ,, cheese 3 36 0+021901 ,, GY 35 
21,848 ., potatoes ,, % 0°358428 ,, 1302 ,, 
13,201 qts. milk a5 a 0+216569 qt. 79 qts. 
16,272 ,, beer S) “6 0*266951 ,, 974 ns 


The average consumption of solid food in this asylum appears, there- 
fore, to be 5274 lbs. in the year, or within a very small fraction indeed 
of 141b. daily for each person. 

No. 4. In another asylum, having an average number of 290 


inmates, chiefly children of both sexes, the consumption during the 
year was— 


Per Diem, Per Annum. 
46,415 lbs. meat, or for each person 0*438497 Ib. 160 Ibs. 
90,780 ,, bread ,, B 0*857628 ,, Sse ars 
62,720 ,, potatoes ,, ha 0°529536 ,, 2163 ,, 


The greater consumption in this case, 26 per cent. beyond that of 
No. 3, is probably occasioned by the circumstance of one-half of the 
institution being composed of males. 

No. 5. Another asylum, on the establishment of which were 139 
persons, chiefly young persons of both sexes, consumed in the year— 


For each person 236 lbs. of meat. 


” ” 473 ” bread and flour. 
” ” 2oues butter. 

5 3 213,, cheese. 

” » 206 , potatoes. 

on rr 63 quarts of milk. 

x < 63 gallons of beer. 

” oF 12 quarts of oatmeal 

» 25 94 Ibs. of sugar. 


oT) ” 3 ” tea. 
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The expenditure in this case appears to be on a scale of great libera- 
lity, if indeed it do not go beyond that quality and exhibit profusion. 
The quantity of bread and meat consumed by each inmate is consider- 
ably greater than that of the family No. 1, in which there was neither 
the same motive, nor equal means for the exercise of carefulness. The 
quantity of solid food consumed is 80 per cent. beyond that of No. 3, 
and 40 per cent. beyond that of No. 4. The cost per head, for food 
alone, in this institution, is stated to have amounted in the year to 
15/. 13s. 2d. being 6s. 03d. per week. 

No. 6. An asylum containing, on the average of the year 1841, 116 
persons, 10 of whom were adults, and 106 male and female children, 
consumed— 


Per Diem. Per Annum. 
12,083 Ibs. meat, or for each person 0+285380 Ib. 104} Ibs. 
33,488 ,, bread es 3 0:790930 ,, 2883 ,, 
3,360 ,, flour i ie 0°079357 ,, 29 4, 
5,824 ,, potatoes ,, re OF1387553) 45 5Ot 5, 
1,402 ,, cheese ,, - 0:033113 ,, 1D! 5, 
520", butter) 1) 5; on 0°012281 ,, 43 ,, 
2,207 gallons milk ,, %) 0*208502 qt. 19 galls, 


The consumption here detailed is nearly the same in average quantity 
as that of No. 3. The proportions of meat and bread are rather 
greater, and of potatoes less, and it is probable that the nutritive power 
of the food is in both cases nearly equal. 

No. 7. This’ is a large public establishment, containing an average 
number throughout the year of 646 male persons, chiefly boys. The 
consumption during 1841 was— 


Cwts, qrs. lbs. Per Diem. Per Annum. 
779 1 8 meat, or for each person 0°365104 Ib. 133+ lbs. 
2118 0 6 bread ,, = 1°053700 ,, 3842 ,, 
69 2 18 flour and oatmeal 0032245 ,, 11¢ ,, 
153 3 8 cheese ,, Ee 0073034 ,, 268 ,, 
765 0 0 potatoes 55 0° 358716 ,, SHE as 
62 2 6 butter ,, - 0*029718 ,, 10% 
59 1 24 green vegetables 0°028249 ,, 103 ,, 
16 1 Oraisins ,, . 0:007720 ,, 23 ,, 
9,540 gallons milk 5 0-160338 qt. 583 qts. 
12,888 » beer a 0°218670 ,, SON 


The consumption, in this case, of solid food amounts to 711 Ibs. per 
annum, or within a small fraction of 2 Ibs. daily (13 Ibs. 11 ozs. per 
week). Judging from the other cases brought forward, this must be 
considered a very liberal dietary. 

No. 8. Another large establishment, in which the children are 
younger than those in No. 7, and where a small proportion are females. 
It consisted of 365 males and 67 females. In the course of the year 


1841 they consumed 


2a 
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Cwts. qrs. lbs. Per Diem. 
483 3 1 meat, or for each person 0°343048 Ib. 
1,193 1 1 bread _,, im 0+846175 4, 
49 2 4 flour and oatmeal 0°035127 ,, 
54 1 16 cheese ,, = 0°038571 ,, 
354 0 0 potatoes 2 0°251032 ,, 
81 2 23 green vegetables 0:022483 ,, 
25 8 21 butter ,, g 0018393 ,, 
11 3 8 raisins ,, 5 0:008383 ,, 
10,665 gallons milk ,, 0*270102 qt. 
66510 nee became 0.167973 ,, 


Considering the different circumstances already 
sumption may be considered equal to that of No. 7. 


are under the same management. 


[sec. v. 


Per Annum. 


125} lbs. 
309 ,, 
122 ,, 
14 ,, 
912 ,, 
8} ” 
62 ,, 
3 ” 
984 qts. 
613 » 


noticed, this con- 
Both institutions 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PRICES. 


Effect of Prices upon Consumption—Cost of Ship-building in 1805 compared with the 
Cost in 1836—Prices of Beef and Mutton—Of various Articles of Clothing—Prices of 
Dress at Chelsea Hospital. 


Tue effect of variations in price, as occasioned by additions to or re- 
ductions of duties upon the consumption of particular articles, has been 
sufficiently shown in the preceding Chapter. The ultimate limit of 
consumption, as already stated, is the power of production; since it 
must be quite evident, on the one hand, that no more can be consumed 
than is produced ; and equally evident, on the other hand, that men will 
not continue to produce an article in quantities beyond what will be 
demanded at a price sufficient to replace the cost of production, together 
with the ordinary rate of profit. 

The power to use and to consume has always been practically limited 
only by inability to command the means of purchasing—a cause which, 
in some degree or other, has been always in operation as regards the 
most numerous portion of every community. The proportionate con- 
sumption in a country at various periods forms, therefore, a very good 
help by which to estimate its comparative prosperity. 

Some accidental causes, such as a change of fashion, may occasion 
more or less of certain commodities to be used ; but this will not affect 
the general consumption of all commodities. If from some such cause 
more of one kind are purchased, there will be less of others; and the 
variation of demand thus induced will, if continued for a sufficiently 
long time, determine the employment of a greater or less amount of 
industry for the production of the articles affected. It is not by such 
means, however, that permanent variations of price are brought about. 
Except in a modified degree, and occasioned by other causes, into which 
it is not now necessary to inquire, such variations can only oceur through 
variations in the cost of production or the charges of distribution. If 
(other things remaining equal) the cost of producing a yard of cloth be 
reduced one-half by improvements in the processes of manufacture, 
there will thenceforward be at least an equivalent increase in the quan- 


aa 
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tity used, not so much because every wearer of cloth will be less careful 
of his garments, as because a larger class of consumers will be enabled 


to purchase. 


Estimate of the Expense of Materials and Labour for Building a 74- Gun Ship, of 1,706 Tons, 
given to the Navy Board, 5th January, 1805, by Messrs. Wells, Brent, Barnard and 
Roberts, Dudman, and Pitcher, compared with the cost in 1836. 


SUIS ass, Se RU newness 


Timber—Oak . 2,400 loads 
Elm « S00 ae 
Fir : ADs 
Kneess’ i a ect 
Thick stuff, 5-ineh \ 
and upwards .| 
4-inch plank . 120 
38-inch ditto & under 150 
East Country plank 150_,, 
Deals—3 inch . 360 
2i-inch. 180 ,, 
Q-inch . T8OrA5; 
1Linch, 20 ft.500,, 
l-nch ,, 300 ,, 
4-inch ,, 300) ,, 
Elm board, 1,000 feet ome ts 
Sawyers’ labour per hundred . 
Shipwrights’ ditto per ton 
Labourers’ ditto 
Caulkers’ ditto, and 
materials . } 
Joiners’ ditto, ditto 
Smiths owork 0 es ss 
Carvers 2s., plumbers gil as 
ters and glaziers4s. . . 
Tinman 9d., blockmaker 1s. 3d. } 
plaistering 10d. ‘ 
Scraper Sricciresyare: ote. 
Landing timber and plank, and 
landing and housing deals 
Cross spalls, harpins, & ribbands 
Kiln fire and attendance, per ton 
Standards, staging, and shores, 
480/.; cordage and blocks, 
six tons, 4207. 4 « & 
Ring- bolts, clamps, kee 


364 


” 
” 


9 


bolts, and utensils . . . 
Mold-loft expenses, 100/.; pur- 
veying expenses, 200/.; offi- 
cers salaries, 8001... . 
Rent and taxes, 500/.; launch- 
ing-gear, 150/.: insurance, 
0k, aeleiienicies { 


Losper.centiae. wiem as 


361. lls. 3d, per tons 


Cost in 1805. 


| Cost in 1836. 
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Permanent alterations of price are always indicative of variations 
equally permanent in the cost of production or transmission ; and as, 
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in the progress of manufacturing industry, it most commonly, nay, 
universally happens that processes are simplified and labour economized, 
the uniform tendency has thence been to a progressive increase of con- 
sumption. It may be sufficient on this head to refer the reader to the 
second Section of this work, in which the progress of improvements and 
consumption have been traced with respect to several principal branches 
of our manufacture. ‘The object now in view is not to write a scientific 
treatise, but to bring forward some facts that may be useful for con- 
firming or correcting the theories of others, and for showing in a 
practical manner the different results that have followed in various cases 
from legislative interference.* 
The preceding statement of the cost of materials and labour employed 
in the construction of a ship of 74 guns, in each of the years 1805 and 
1836, will be found interesting. The prices in 1805 are taken from a 
parliamentary paper, and are those which were paid to five of the most 
considerable ship-builders on the Thames; those in 1836 were kindly 
supplied by Mr. G. F. Young, of the firm of Curlings and Young. 
The following statement of the prices of beef and mutton at Lady- 
day and Michaelmas, in each year from 1801 to 1842, is taken from 
the weekly book of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in Southwark ; and as the 
pieces and parts of the oxen and sheep purchased have been the same 
throughout the time, the Table is strictly comparative. 
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* If it be required to know the fluctuations that have occurred in the prices of various 
descriptions of merchandise, recourse may be had to the Appendix to Mr. Tooke’s ¢ History 
of Prices,’ in which the most complete and accurate tables of that nature are given, 
embracing the period of 56 years, from 1782 to 1838. 
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The average quantity of meat used daily in the hospital is 32 stones 
4 pounds. 


Enough has alre eady been said, in the course of this work, concerning 
variations in the prices of various descriptions of agricultural produce. 
It will suffice therefore if, in concluding this chapter; some particulars 
are given of the cost of certain articles nt clothing purchased for the 
inmates of Greenwich, Chelsea, and Bethlehem Hospitals. The descrip- 
tions and qualities purchased by the same establishment do not vary 
from year to year, so that the variations in prices may be taken as 
strictly comparative throughout. 
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BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 
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SECTION VIL-—ACCUMULATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Conditions under which Accumulations occur—Proofs of increasing Wealth—Greater 
Power of Accumulation in Peace than in War, because of the Difference of the Public 
Expenditure under the two Conditions—Probable present State of England in this 
respect if we had avoided the Wars with our North American Provinces, and with the 
French Republic and Empire. 


As there can be no consumption without previous production, so there 
can be no accumulation unless the productive industry of a nation is 
employed to such a degree as will make provision beyond the immediate 
wants of the people. 

If the producing power of the people in this country had always been 
strictly limited to the point that would satisfy their pressing and tempo- 
rary necessities, it would have been quite impossible that any increase 
in the number of its inhabitants could have occurred without propor- 
tionally and progressively taking away from the comfort of the existing 
population. That our numbers have experienced a great increase, 
while our power of commanding the necessaries and conveniences of life 
has also gone on increasing, affords abundant proof therefore that in the 
meanwhile accumulation has proceeded in at least an equal ratio, and 
that the substantial wealth, the capital of the country, has kept pace 
with our modern progress in other respects. 

This fact appears so amply confirmed by proofs that meet us on every 
side—proofs admitting of no doubts, and incapable of receiving any 
different interpretation—that it is marvellous how they can escape the 
notice of any one, or fail to produce the universal conviction that, if we 
have not made as much progress as our means should have enabled us 
towards the well-bemg of all classes of the community, we have yet, 
during the present century, and especially within the last twenty-five 
years, made great advances in that direction, greater perhaps than were 
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ever before realized by peaceable means, and by any community in any 
equal period of time. It is, notwithstanding, by no means uncommon 
still to hear complaints of increasing distress and anticipations of ap- 
proaching national ruin; although it must be confessed that such 
gloomy views and forebodings are less frequently brought forward now 
than they were only a very few years back—an effect which may be in 
some measure attributable to the signs of wealth and prosperity ainong 
us having become more obvious through the particular direction that 
has been given to the employment of a portion of the general savings of 
the community. The present has been called the age of locomotion— 
not of locomotion such as was employed by our forefathers, who were in 
a far greater degree than we are confined to the use of their own bodily 
energies for the means of conveying themselves from place to place, but 
of locomotion accelerated and stimulated by vast combinations of men 
who work through the employment of enormous masses of capital. The 
arrangements which have rendered possible this change are known to 
have caused an enormous outlay; and as no evidence can be found of 
any stinting of capital for other and previously-pursued objects, the 
inference is unavoidable that the new call must have been answered 
from increased accumulations. 

If a comparison be made between the public expenditure of the 
United Kingdom in the 23 years from 1793 to 1815, and that of the 
like period of 23 years from 1816 to 1838, it will be found that it was 
less in the latter than in the former period by 3832,090,6402., showing 
an average annual difference of 14,438,7227. It matters not, for the 
purpose now under consideration, what part of the sums here mentioned 
was raised from taxation, and what part was borrowed ; under whatever 
guise it was derived, the whole was provided by the nation at large ; 
and if the greater expenditure of the war period was so provided with- 
out diminishing or even without materially impairing the capital of the 
nation, it must needs be that the smaller expenditure of the second or 
peace period has left an enormous increase of wealth in the nation, It 
will place this matter in even a stronger light if the comparison is 
made between the last 10 years of the war, from 1806 to 1815, and 
the 10 years ending with 1838. The expenditure in the first of these 
periods was 860,677,6152., and in the last 478,122,3401. ; exhibiting a 
difference of 382,555,270/., or an average of 38; millions more ex- 
pended during each of the last 10 years of war than during 10 years of 
perfect peace. It further appears, from this comparison, that the 
aggregate difference has been greater between the two decennary 
periods than it was between the two longer periods of twenty-three 

ears—a fact that has resulted from the progressively-increasing charge 
of the national debt, which was far greater in the latter years of the war 
than it had previously been, and from the consequent increased charge 
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upon the income of the country, which has been in great part continued 
to the present time. This portion of the national expenditure was— 


Years. £ Years. £. 
In 1793 9,437,862 In 1838 29,260,238 
1815 31,576,074 1841 29,450,144 


It is probable that, owing to the greater development of the re- 
sources of the country, arising from the extension of its manufactures, 
a considerable addition was made to the national wealth during the 
early part of the war begun in 1793, notwithstanding the large expen- 
diture that it occasioned ; but this could no longer be the case when 
that expenditure was so lavishly increased that, as already shown,* the 
war charges, added to the interest on the national debt, in one year 
(1814) exceeded 100 millions, a great part of which sum being ex- 
pended in foreign countries was wholly abstracted from the national 
capital. Such a rate of exhaustion could not possibly have been con- 
tinued ; its disastrous effects were made sufficiently apparent during the 
earlier years of peace, but must have been long since repaired. 

While dwelling on these circumstances, it seems hardly possible to 
prevent the inquiry arising in the mind, what must have been the con- 
dition of England at this time if the wars which caused this lavish, this 
unexampled, expenditure could have been avoided. A small part only 
of that expenditure would have sufficed to pay off the whole of the 
national burthens as they stood in 1793; we should then assuredly have 
heard nothing of the restrictions upon various branches of trade for 
which those burthens were so long made the groundless pretext, and an 
amount of prosperity would have been experienced that must have had 
the happiest effects upon the physical and moral condition of England 
first, and through England upon that of the whole European family. 

If we may carry back our inquiry to a still earlier period—to the 
years that followed the peace of Paris in 1763, and before the breaking 
out of the unfortunate troubles that ended in the loss to us of our 
North American plantations, we shall find cause for still deeper regret. 
At the commencement of the insurrectionary war in America, our debt 
amounted to less than 130 millions, the annual charge in respect. of the 
same being 44 millions, or less than one-sixth of its present amount. 
The sources of our national wealth which have since been discovered 
and made available, were none of them brought to light or fostered 
through the partial dismemberment of the British Empire. On the 
contrary, it may be said that the extent to which they have been carried 
was importantly limited by that misfortune. Had the case been other- 
wise—had the field for our manufacturing inventions equally embraced 
a peaceful and flourishing British Empire in the West, how much more 
rapid and gigantic must have been its growth ; how much more rapid 


* Page 483. 
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and gigantic too might have been the growth of the North American 
States themselves, if, instead of being drained of men and treasure in 
supporting the revolt into which they were driven in resistance of what 
has since been acknowledged to have been a course of legislative 
tyranny, they had continued to be recipients of the surplus population, 
and sharers in the accumulating capital of the mother country. Is it 
likely, it may even be asked, could it possibly have happened, in such 
circumstances, that the British Empire could have been involved in 
such a war as that which followed the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution? Nay, is it probable that, without the participation of France 
in that struggle as the abettor of rebellion and the ally of republicanism, 
the French revolution would have occurred when and as it did oceur ? 
These, it is true, are questions of speculation rather than of fact, and it 
would be of little advantage to pursue them further on this occasion. 
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CHAPTER II. 
INCREASE OF PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY. 


Forms in which the National Accumulations appear—Amount of Property Insured at 
different Periods—Moral and Economical Effects of Insurances—Accumulations in Life 
Assurance Offices—Property devised in respect of which Legacy Duty has been paid 
affords an insufficient Test of the Amount of Accumulations—Estimate of Personal 
Property in the Kingdom at different Periods—Capital on which Legacy Duty was 
paid in Forty-nine Years to 1845—Yearly Average Amount, compared with the Year 
1845, in England, Scotland, and Ireland—Savings invested in the Security of Real 
Estates, and in their Improvement. Assessments on Real Property, showing its Value 
at Various Periods—Savings’ Banks. 


Ir must be sufficiently evident, from the circumstances stated in the 
last Chapter, that the accumulation of capital in this country since the 
peace has been exceedingly great ; but it will place the fact in a much 
stronger light to bring forward in evidence some of the forms in which 
that accumulation has been made most apparent. 

During the war, the surplus profits and the savings of individuals 
were, to a great degree, swallowed up by the public expenditure, and 
went to supply the constant drain which, without those savings, would 
very speedily have exhausted the whole resources of the nation. The 
return of peace soon brought the expenditure of government nearer to 
the amount of revenue realized from taxation, and in time left a yearly 
surplus of income to be applied in diminution of the public debt. The 
loan of 1836, obtained for the payment of the compensation for slaves, 
can be considered as only in a slight degree affording an opportunity 
for the absorption of savings. Unlike the produce of other loans, the 
amount was not consumed and destroyed, but by far the greatest part 
of it went to the payment of debts due to merchants in England, by 
whom it was employed as capital, and thus, as far as the nation gene- 
rally was concerned, effected only a change from one hand to another, 
without causing any material alteration in the aggregate amount of 
capital i the country. 

, The amount of property insured does not, of itself, afford a correct 
view of the progressive value of the description of property liable to 
destruction by fire. It is most probable that a large but a continually 
lessening proportion of such property is always left uninsured; and it 
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is manifestly impossible to calculate the proportionate degree of pru- 
dence among its owners, so as to arrive at any probable estimate of the 
ageregate value of insurable property in the country. The following 
statement of the sums insured in the fire-offices of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, at different periods within this century, has been calcu- 
lated from the amount of duty received in respect of the same at the 
Stamp Office. If it be desirable, and who can doubt that it is so, that 
all persons should secure themselves from losses arising through acci- 
dents beyond their own control, it must then be held unwise to subject 
insurances to taxation; and when, as in this country, the tax thus levied 
amounts to 200 per cent. upon the sum required by the insurance offices 
to cover the ordinary risk from accidents by fire, the degree of discour- 
agement occasioned by the duty must needs be very great. It is not 
only by reason of the security arising to individuals, amounting often to 
the prevention of beggary, that insurances against fire and upon lives 
are beneficial : they exercise a good effect upon the country generally 
through the accumulation of savings which they cause. The sums paid 
for premium on life-policies especially, are, in every case, put by and 
added to the accumulating capital of the community. The money, as 
it is paid to the insurance offices, is beneficially employed, and made to 
stimulate, in one way or another, the industry of the nation ; and when 
called for by the arrival of the contingency against which the payments 
were meant to provide, it is pretty certain that in a large proportion of 
cases the money is so much clear gain, because without such a resource 
the premiums out of which it is provided would have been unprofitably 
consumed. ; 

The sums insured against fire in England, Scotland, and Ireland, re- 
spectively, in each of the years 1801, 1811, 1521, 1831, and 1841 to 
1845, were as follows :— 


Years. England, Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom. 
£. a53 £. £. 
1801 219,623,954 3,786,146 8,832,125 232,242,295 
1811 340,296,000 13,106,400 13,302,400 366,704,800 
1821 381,406,000 13,824,666 12,806,666 408,057,332 
1831 473,073,333 34,109,333 19,472,666 526,655,332 
1841 605,878,933 44,655,300 31,005,606 681,539,839 
1842 613,684,300 43,929,200 31,179,100 688,792,600 
1843 614,539,500 43,665,900 32,480,100 690,685,500 
1844 623,628,400 45,484,700 33,082,500 702,195,600 
1845 640,680,500 47,122,900 34,277,900 722,081,300 


; ; go Bla 
The increase of the amount insured in the United Kingdom has been,— 
£134,462,575 or 57°89 per cent. 


Comparing 1801 with 1811 
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The policy-duty on life insurances is but trifling in amount, and 
being charged only when the insurance is first effected, and not annu- 
ally, as in the case of fire insurances, it would afford no test of the 
amount of policies outstanding at various periods. The records of the 
Stamp Office do not even offer the means of ascertaining the amount of 
new insurances effected from year to year, because the stamps employed 
are not distinguished from those used for giving validity to many other 
descriptions of instruments. ‘The great increase, of late years, in the 
number of Life Insurance Offices, and the flourishing condition in which 
they appear to be, leads us to conclude that the number of insurances 
must have been very greatly augmented, although it seems probable 
that the system has not yet been carried to anything like the extent that 
is desirable. 

It is believed that the sums accumulated in the hands of the various 
Life Insurance Offices in the kingdom, and which form a part of the 
savings of the assured, amount to at least forty millions of money, an 
estimate which will not be thought extravagant when it is known that 
the assets of one office, the Equitable Assurance Company, form one- 
fourth of that sum. It is to be wished that our various Life Assurance 
Societies were obliged by the legislature to register the amount of their 
engagements, and of the funds which they respectively hold to provide 
for the same. Such a regulation could not prove injurious to any as- 
surance office conducted upon safe principles, while it would serve to put 
the public upon their guard against such—if any there be—as should 
be otherwise conducted, if it did not prevent their establishment. It 
must surely be useful to protect the public against the risk of intrusting 
to unsafe hands savings which are made oftentimes with much privation 
and at great sacrifice for the benefit of the widow and the orphan. At 
present there is no information upon this subject whereby a man may 
be guided in the selection of an office ; and, should he make a bad choice, 
his error may not discover itself until to remedy it will have become 
impossible. ‘There are, it is true, Assurance Offices which are of known 
stability, and by the choice of which a man may avoid the risk here 
mentioned ; but to do this, it will mostly be the case that he will be 
forced to pay a rate of premium greater than sufficient, so that either 
his privation will be greater than it need be, or the sum insured to his 
family smaller than might have been provided. 


Occasion has already been taken, in describing the produce of taxes 
(Section iv. Chapter iii, pp. 500 and 501), to show the capitals upon 
which legacy duty was paid in Great Britain in each year, from 1797 
to 1845. 

The sums thus registered do not comprise the whole of the personal 
property held in this country which changes hands on the death of its 
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possessors. A further amount passes away from persons who die intes- 
tate, and whose property is distributed under letters of administration. 
The amount thus dealt with yearly is computed at nearly five millions. 
Beyond this a very large sum is bequeathed to widows, and is not 
chargeable with legacy duty. But even if this amount could be ascer- 
tained, we should still be without some part of the information necessary 
for making an accurate estimate of the personal property accumulated 
and held within the kingdom. The probate and administration duties 
certainly include all cases where the property of deceased persons is of 
considerable value, and many cases also where the sums are small. 
The number of wills proved in England and Scotland, and upon which 
probate duty was paid in 1841, appears to have been 16,684, and 
letters of administration were taken out in the same year for the distri- 
bution of the property of 6301 intestate persons, together 22,985 ; out of 
which number there were 8276 cases in which the property did not 
exceed 2002. in value. It is well known that where no will is left, and 
the property is of that nature which admits of easy distribution among 
the natural heirs of the deceased, a division takes place in numerous 
cases without any payment of duty, besides which, the property of de- 
ceased persons, when not exceeding 20/. in value, is exempted by law 
from taxation. If, for the sake of illustration, we may suppose that 
every head of a family, when he dies, leaves some property behind him, 
it appears that from some cause or another only three-tenths of the 
number are thus made to contribute directly to the revenue. The 
number of male persons living in England and Wales at the time of the 
census of 1831, was 6,771,190, comprising 2,911,874 families. At the 
recent census, in 1841, the male population of England and Wales was 
7,770,941 ; and if the proportion then remained the same as was found 
to exist in 1831, the number of families must have been 8,341,805, cor- 
responding very nearly to the number of male persons living 25 years 
old and upwards (3,371,144). The deaths, male and female, registered 
in England and Wales during the year from Ist July, 1839, to 30th 
June, 1840, were 350,101, or 1 in 45°44 of the population. Of males 
alone the deaths registered were 177,926, or 1 in 43°67 of the male 
population living in 1841. According to this proportion the heads of 
families included among those male deaths must have been 76,524. 
It is evident that this number will not be correct, because of the want 
of uniformity in the rates of mortality at different ages; but it is very 
near to the truth, according to the fact above assumed, that twenty- 
five years is the average period at which persons become heads of fami- 
lies, —the deaths occurring at and above that age in the year mentioned 
having been 75,205, a difference of less than 2 per cent. We have 
seen that the number of persons who died in 1841, and whose property 
was subjected to the legacy and probate duties, was only 22,985, being 
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only three in ten of the deaths probably occurring among heads of 
families. 

For a reason already given (page 502), it is not possible to ground 
any accurate calculation upon the produce of the legacy duty during the 
earlier years of its operation; but that branch of revenue must now for 
many years have afforded comparative data for such a calculation, and 
has given evidence of the rapid accumulation of wealth in the kingdom. 
If we are justified in the data here assumed, and estimate the amount 
upon the scale assumed in the foregoing calculation, the value of per- 
sonal property at different periods since the closing year of the war, 
stated in round numbers, would have been as follows :— 


Years. £; Years. we 

1814 1,.200,000,000 1834 1,800,000 ,060 
1819 1, 300,000,000 1841 2,000,000 ,000 
1824 1,500 ,000,000 1845 2, 200,000,000 
1829 1,700,000 ,000 


The addition of 1000 millions to the value of property during thirty- 
one years of peace will not appear improbable if we recall to mind the 
facts that during the last ten years of the war the public expenditure 
exceeded, on the average, 83 millions, while the average has, in the 
following twenty-four years, not exceeded 50 millions. The difference 
between these two sums would alone suffice in that period to make up 
the sum of 1000 millions. 

It should be borne in mind that the apparent amount of personal 
property within the kingdom is factitiously raised by considering as 
a part of it the sum due to the national creditors, amounting to 
770,000,0002. Another very large abatement should likewise be made 
for the amount of money due on mortgages of real property, and which, 
although it is considered as personal property, and thus is subjected to 
the probate and legacy duties, has, in fact, become a part of the real 
property of the kingdom, supplying means for its improvement, or re- 
pairing the waste of its possessors. 

The following analysis of the sums paid for probate duty, and on 
taking out letters of administration in England and Scotland respec- 
tively, in 1838, shows the number of wills and of intestate estates sub- 
jected to the various rates of duty, and the capitals in respect of which 
the duty was paid ; but the statement must not be relied on as giving 
an accurate view of the property that passes, because the amounts are 
in many cases reduced by the payment of debts due from the deceased, 
and by other charges upon their estates. It has been further necessary, 
im consequence of the mode employed for levying the duty, to assume 
in each case the amount of capital. Each rate of duty is made to apply 
to a certain range of value. For example ; the lowest rate, where there 
is a will, which is ten shillings, covers all sums above the value of 20J. 
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and under the value of 1007. ; in all cases where this rate of duty has 
been paid, the capital is assumed in the following table as being the 
mean between 20/. and 1002. or 602.; and in like manner with regard 
to all higher rates, the mean between the lowest and the highest amounts 
that they will cover is taken as the basis of the calculation. 


Rate of Duty. 


450 
525 
600 
675 
750 
900 
1,050 
1,200 
1,350 
1,500 
1,800 
2,100 
2,400 
8,000 
5,250 
6,000 
7,500 
9,000 
15,000 
Arrears 


England . .- 


Seotland . . 


Great Britain . | 


PROBATES. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. 

Amount of Number Amount of Amount of | Number| Amount of 
Duty. of Wills. Capital. Duty. of Wills. Capital. 
£. S. Le ees: £. 

1,254 0 2,508 150,480 20 10 4] 2,460 
4,570 0O 2,185 327,750 110 O 55 8,250 
6,980 0 1,396 349 , 000 260 0 52 13,000 

11,816 0O 1,477 553,875 1,264 0 158 59,250 

12,980 0 1,180 619,500 Lave 0) 161 84,525 

16,335 0 1,089 762,300 1,905 0 127 88,900 

18,370 9 835 751,500 2,200 0 100 90,000 

30,750 O 1,025 1, 2815250) i) 13.4008 0 125 156,250 

26,800 0 670 1,172,500 2,680 0 67 117,250 

89,950 0 799 159975000 3,200 0 64 80,000 

338,480 0 558 1,953,000 4,560 0 76 266,000 

28,880 0 361 1,624,500 2,160 0 Dili 121,500 

24,300 O 243 1,336,500 2 iE 27 148, 500 

20,760 0 173 1,124,500 1,920 0 16 104,000 

18,760 0 134 1,005,000 980 0 ie 52,500 

16,480 O } 103 875,500 960 0 6 51,000 

17,820 0 99 940,500 720 0 4 38,000 

380,800 0 154 1,694,000 2,000 O 10 110,000 

OF Ve PA ee 8) 96 1,248,000 1,980 0 9 117,000 

22,000 0 88 1,320,000 1,250 0 Hi) 75,000 

15,760 O 56 952,000 840 0 3 51,000 

17,050 0 55 1,045,000 1,240 0 4 76,000 

30,450 O 87 1,957,500 2 LOOmEO 6 135,000 

28,800 0 72 1,980,000 2,000 0 5 137 5500 

20,650 O 46 1,495,000 450 0 1 32,500 

15,150 0 28 950,000 fy a1) 1 37,500 

14,400 0 24 1,020,000 ee e. oe 

6,075 0 3) 427 ,500 675 0 1 47,500 
23,200, 0 Sl 1,705,000 750 0 L 55,000 
14,400 0 16 1,040,000 900 0 1 65,000 

5,250 O 5 375,000 oe oe ius 

15,600 0 18 1,105,000 ve . = 

12, 150 O 9 855,000 1,350 0 1 95,000 

19,500 0O 13 1,430,000 . . < 

7,200 90 4 520,000 oe . 5 
12,600 0 6 900,000 ee : sis 

4,800 0 2 3840, 000 ° oe ens 
12,000 0 4 900,000 . ° o- 

iPOD MY) 1 375,000 . ee . 

6,000 0 1 450,000 oe es . 

7,500 0 1 550,000 oe oe 7 

9,000 0 1 650,000 oe oie aia 
15,000 0 | 1 1,000,000 . Ae me 

21,652 0 | oe oe oe i AY 

ae ee ee ee 
743,492 0 | 15,658 | 43,109,155 47,220 10 | 1,161 | 2,515,385 
47,220 10 | 1,161 | 2,515,385 A iY ifs 
790,712 10 | 16,819 45,624,540 an ett, 


ae ee ees 


R 
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LErrers OF ADMINISTRATION, 1838. 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 
Tatoo Duty Amount of |Number of} Amount of Amount of |Number of Amount of 
Duty. Estates. Capital. || Duty. Estates. Capital. 
Le £. £. | £. 
10s 460 0 920 8229008 || Mant. shiscael o 
£1 1,470) Onl y4 70 110, 250 5 5 | 375 
3 $,549 0| 1,183 177,450 || 45 15 2,250 
8 4,208 0 526 131,500 ne ea ‘e 
11 5,027 0 457 171,375 Se a as 
15 4,335 0 289 151,725 - “7 oe 
22 5,478 0 249 160,300 Hs ae lt ‘ 
30 9,120 0 304 273,600 || .«. | as 
45 12,330 0 274 341,700 || 1,665 37 46,250 
60 8,400 0 140 245,000 a, <a i 
75 12,300 0 164 400,000 || 1,875 25 62,500 
90 6,660 0 74 259,000 || 1,440 16 56,000 
120 6,480 0 54 243,000 || .. : sa 
150 3,300 0 22 121,000 | 600 4} 22,000 
180 3,600 0 20 130,000) .. se AS 
210 2,780. 0 13 97,500 || 210 1 7,500 
240 2,880 0 12 102,000 || 480 2 W75000 
270 2,700 0 10 | 95,000 || .. <a Ae 
300 5,400 0 18 198,000 | 600 2 22,000 
330 3,300 0 10 180,000) Hh se.c tive at 
375 3,750 0 10 150,000 | 750 2! 30,000 
420 840 0 he 34,000 420 Ye 87/000 
465 | 1,860 0 4 | 76,000 || 465 1} 19,000 
525 1,050 0 2 | 45,000 || .. ae a ee 
600 4,200 0 7 192500 10 wes Pe ee a 
675 Siac ia 5 1625000 cee oF oi 
785 785 0 1 37,500 on Fe sat 25 
900 900 0 1 42,500 ws ag oe 
1,575 1,575 0 1 PN aDOO |) ied at we nist ate 
2,250 2,250 0 1 110,000 | es aed e 
Arrears . . 4,386 10 oe ae ie ; ° 
Kngland . . .] 128,698 10| 6,242 | 4,495,600 | 8,555 I1l.| 301,875 
Scotland . . .| | 8,555 0 111 SDE, i. < air Si 
Great Britain .| 187,253 10 | 6,353 | 4,797,475 | Administrations. 
Ditto. . . .| 790,712 10 | 16,819 | 45,624,540 1 Probates. 
927,966 0 | 23,172 | 50,422,015 | Total. 


No general mortality table for Ireland has ever been published ; it 
is therefore not possible to offer any similar calculation for that part of 
the kingdom. From the subjoined table of the produce of probate and 
administration duties in freland, in 1838, it appears that 2,196 estates 
were subjected to the tax in that year, and that the capital which they 
comprised was 4,465,240/. If we assume the same rate of mortality 
as that ascertained in England and Wales, it would therefore appear 
that the personal property in Ireland which in succession contributes 
to this branch of the revenue is 167,669,762/. This sum is probably 


far less than the actual value, and is offered only as an approximation 
to the truth. 
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2, ots . . . ° . ° . 
Probates and Letters of Administration in Ireland in 1838, no distinction being made, as in 
Great Britain, between the two Classes. 


Rate of Amount of igang. of | Amount of 
Duty. Duty. Estates. Capital. 
eet 8: Se E: 
0 10 238 0 476 80,940 
1 10 433 10 289 43,350 
MD 404 0 202 50,500 
3; <0. 405 0 135 47,250 
4 0 464 0 116 52,200 
5 0 385 0 ie 42,350 
6 0 420 0 70 45,500 
Pam 434 0 62 46,500 | 
8 0 440 0 55 47,750 
9 0 646 0 72 68,400 
15 0] 2,310 0 154 | 192,500 
20 0 | 2,520 0 126 | 220,540 
85 0 | 4,935 0 141 | 387,750 | 
60 0} 4,020 0 67 | 284,750 
75 nO4) 81675 80 49 | 806,250 
SOR50" ie 980m 22 | 192,500 | 
110 0 | 2,090 0 19 | 2133750: | 


| Rate of Amount of |Number éf | Amount of 
Duty. | Duty. Estates. Capital. 
1 
peeves ase | Bu 
ie 135s OFM SS90) 0) 14 | 192,500 
160 0{1,760 O LU a eg Sa st0) 
185 0 925 0 5 | 93,750 
Ades Kobedy PAHO °C) 11 247 500 
260740"! 1,820) oO vi 192,500 
310 01] 1,550 Oo 5 | 162,500 
360 0 3860 0 1 37,500 
460 O 920 0O 2 95,000 
oo 0) Lsoau 0 3 165,000 
| 650 0 650 O 1 65,000 
| 750 0 750 O 1 75,000 
2,000 0 | 2,000 0 1 187,500 
2,500 Oj 2,500 O 1 225,000 
3,000 0} 3,000 0 i! 275,000 
Arrears . 542 10 | : 
Total 48,427 0 2,196 |4,465,240 


The capital in respect of which the legacy duty alone has been paid 
in Great Britain between 1797 and 5th January 1846, was as follows :— 


At 1 per cent. duty 


2 
1 
25 


” 


” 


3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
10 


Total 


£ 662,775,286 
20,716,610 
70,683,131 

348,364,320 
12,666,479 
50,804, 506 
17,797,837 
11,813,294 

143,798, 048 


. £1,339,419,511 


The amount of duty received by the government on legacies, and on 
probates of wills and letters of administration, during the same period, 


viz., from 1797 to 1845, was— 


England and Wales . . . 
Scotland 
Treland 


. ° ° . 


Total, « 
The annual averages of these 


e 


Probates and 


Legacies. Administrations. 
£. £. 
36,696,279 29,110,230 
2,199,715 1,521,961 

829,499 1,182,705 
39,725,493 31,814,896 


sums, compared with the amounts for 


the last year of the series, were as follows :— 


Capital subject to Legacy Duty in sda 
Britain tee aah tom : 

Legacy Duty—England and Wales . 

Probate, &c., Duty—England and Wales. 
Legacy Duty—Scotland . . . 
Probate, &c., Duty—ditto . 
Legacy Duty—Ireland . . 
Probate, &c., Duty—ditto . 


. r . . 


° . 


Yearly Average, 


1797 to 1841 1840 
£. temas £5 Suede 
27,335,092 1 2 45,599,714 3 3 
748,903 13 1 1,178,866 6 9 
594,086 6 6 963,322 12 0 
44,892 2 10 88,073 15 5 
31,060 8 7 66,631 10 0 
16,928 19 0 615,629.18 1 
24,136 16 9 65,852 0 O 


Qe ad 
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The unequal distribution of personal property in the different divi- 
sions of the kingdom is rendered very apparent by means of these 
figures. An amount equal to the legacy and probate duty paid in 
1840, if equally divided among the inhabitants, would have amounted 
to— 


suid: 
In England 2 54 
Scotland . . 1 0% 
Ireland 0 2 


The different habits and dispositions of the people are also exempli- 
fied by the proportions which the duty on legacies bears to that on pro- 
bates and letters of administration. In each 100/. of duty those 
proportions were, in 1840,-—— 


Legacy Duty. Probate Duty. 
Ss. Li SHG: 
InEngland . . . 5414 7 45 Seo 
Seotland= % .  « 6319/5 SO Oly 
Treland « Sees, SORES EY 60 15 0O 


We are thence led to presume that in Scotland the habit of making 
a distribution of ‘property by will is more prevalent than in England, 
while in Ireland there is exhibited less of forethought for others in this 
respect than in England. 


It has been already stated, that a considerable amount of wealth, 
which it is usual to consider as personal property, has been invested in 
mortgages on real estates, and partakes therefore of the nature of real 
property. The sums thus invested consist of savings or accumulations 
made by the lenders, but when thus disposed of must not necessarily be 
considered as additions to the national wealth, since the loans may have 
been required through the extravagance of spendthrift land-owners. 
There exists no general record of sums thus secured, and it would be 
difficult to make any satisfactory estimate of the amount. Still less 
would it be possible to determine the sums thus advanced to the pro- 
prietors of real estates which have been required for purposes of per- 
manent improvement, and which therefore form a part of the national 
accumulations. ‘The savings thus disposed of have, in great part, 
been made by persons engaged in commercial and professional pursuits, 
but there must be another and a far larger amount thus invested 
through the prudence of land-owners themselves. One capital instance 
of this nature was afforded by the late Earl of Leicester, better known 
as Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, who, by the continued application of capital 
to improvements in the course of his long and useful life, converted a 
sterile domain into a highly-productive estate. In this manner Lord 
Leicester is said to have invested sums amounting in the aggregate to 
at least half a million of money, and which amount has thus been added 
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to the productive wealth of the nation. To what extent the example 
thus given may have been followed by those who witnessed the success 
of the patriotic owner of Holkham, cannot, of course, be known ; but 
as men are seldom slow to adopt what has proved itself to be greatly 
and notoriously beneficial, we may fairly suppose that the investments 
there made form but a very small part of the savings and accumulations 
employed in this manner. Nor has this disposal of capital been con- 
fined to the owners of the soil. Among the more intelligent class of 
tenants, whose interest in the farms they have occupied has been secured 
to them by means of leases for such periods as would justify them in ex- 
pecting an adequate return, there must have been many whose capital 
embarked in improvements has not only been replaced to them with 
profit, but has permanently raised the value of the estate, and in this 
way has added to the real wealth of the country. 

The assessments to the income-tax upon real property in Great 
Britain, in 1803, were made on an annual value or rental of 38,691,394, 
which, at twenty-five years’ purchase, represented a capital of 
967,284,850/. In 1812 the assessments to the property-tax upon the 
ke property were made on an annual value of 55,784,533. which at 
at the same rate of valuation, represented a capital of 1,894,613,325/., 
showing an apparent increase in value of 427,328,475/. in nine years ; 
but it is well known that during that interval the prices of agricultural 
produce had risen enormously, and that rents and the apparent value of 
land and of buildings partook largely of that increase, which arose out 
of circumstances that gave an artificial value to every thing which could 
be freely exchanged. The average price of gold in 1812, was 4/. 15s. 
per ounce ; so that the larger valuation assigned to that year, would re- 
present a capital of only 1,143,215,923/., if estimated at the mint price ; 
the increased value during the nine years that followed 1803, was 
therefore no more than 175,931,073/., which is probably still somewhat 
exaggerated. The assessments in 1812 were made to include tithes, 
and it does not clearly appear that this was done in 1803. Their annual 
value was assessed at 2,583,687/., equal to a capital of 64,592,1751, 
or at the mint price of gold 52,948,586/., which being deducted leaves 
the increase in nine years 72,982,487/. The assessments for the poor’s 
rate are not made upon the uniform principle followed in regard to the 
income and property taxes, and do not afford any very satisfactory 
means for comparing the progress made in the value of real property 
since the repeal of the property-tax in 1815, nor does the income-tax 
of 1842 furnish much better means for comparing one period with 
another, because of the numerous classes exempted under its various 
provisions. 

The following table, showing the annual value assessed to the poor’s 
rates in England and Wales, for the year ending 24th March, 1841, 
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distinguishes land and dwelling-houses from other kinds of real pro- 


perty. 


It appears from this statement that the annual value at that 


time of real property thus assessed in England and Wales alone was 
82,540,0302, which, at twenty-five years’ gy ica represents a value 


=.) 


of 1,563,500, 7502. 


Net Rental, or Annual Value of Real Property, 
Assessat to the Poor Rates, for the Year 


Pion 0K: ’ ended Lady-day, 182), | wt Delish 
oie BS. of Real = 
COUNTIES, Property in Dovel amnnalll --staante 
; j Al oth m Avres. 
Sts. Bone Ewa: Kinds - Value of 
pperty, | Houses, SOk  ] Real Property! 
. / Property, Reaaniea 
Exeiann. 2. Ee = | £ =. 

Bedford 2 2. sagess 896,684 159,916) — _ggo6 | 495,906 | 997.699 
pela gal 652,082 phe } ving 54547 TSALUG | 472,270 
re ar < O44150 d45,187 95,757 35,420 OTASS4 468,820 
Cambridge .  . B55 221 SSL TO 239,079 T.S44 S6S,084 586,853 
Chester oe KR 088088 T7SS60 | 447,034 LOS M41 | 1,423,855 649,050 
Cornwall . 2... 916.060 S0S,119 190,408 118,952 909,479 )  SS4,770 
Cumberland . . TOSMG —-4QTSTS | 147,990 SO.859 | 696.852 > 969,490 
Derby 5. 5 | 887,859 625,896 | 160,777 | 80,915 | 866,488 663,180 
Devon. 6. . 1,897,515  L2415258 490,528 120,098 1,852,144 | 1,636,450 
Desay. 698,996 d50Q,567 148,125 $6542 | 785,954 | 627,220 
Darkam ate TRUSS SLGYTL | VQLNSs | QWOWS9lt QSL 348 i 679,590 
Esex . 5 5 5 1.556.836 1018650 443,958 | 191,116 | 1,583,719 | 979,000 
Gloucester = »« 14868260 S9S,957 7S9,201 144,089 | 1,782,197.) 79OQ470 
a a TR 614 SSAS8S | 102,99) | QS9Sl B81.285 543,800 
ertfiord... . ST11OT —-—- SBHS41 | QQV,076 61298 | 667,710 | 400,870 
Huntingion .. SQAASS 2QS6,689 + 71,231 QSé4 SUATIS 241,690 
Keats. 8 8 09 16g 1044999 | STS4ATQ | WS da | QIDLETS 972.240 
ow wou: & eas ; ee Se W196 1,415,202 | 5QER606 | 1,177,260 
eleester . . 2217 | B9924 | 7 QUE | 983,799 | 511,S40 
Lincola + « . BQ6R8SS0 1,766,740 | SOUSES HOQM7Y | 2W127,S07 } L.6638,850 
Metisse if S595,537 SO4,63S ; 6B S68a,Qag | SOSS514 | 2Q98H69 | 179,590 
Monmouth . . 295,097 § 251,019 LQ ar 50,057 421,050 $24,910 
oe + + 5 BS4095S) LQWQWIST | 496758 | 197 S85 | 1.898.894 | 1,992,900 
orthampton . | 942162, T48116 } 2SSSQW_ | 83,658 | _ 940,595] 646,810 
Ronheotenad - ) 1,940,394 740,609 , 2159 WLE46 | LSQW 414 | 1,765,480 
Nottingham . —. TSTQSIN —- SEQSHO | 952,950 | 40,603 | 856,675 | 395,800 
Oxted ae TISIT S28242 ) 149,658 7,832 693,752 487,350 
Rutland . S348) . LOG 119 | 9,104 398 LAIUS4 97,500 
Salop «~ sea 2 7 1,687,968 S74316 | . 218,95) | SQA | 170,008 S64 560 
PRC ne ee 1,900,651 1,961,547 i SOT TIE LQLAIYS | WOSa 516 ) 028,090 
out ver ak 1,180,952 728,087 | 541,999 97,710 | 1,962,096 | 1,018,550 
afford + «  WKBasss > g0Q102 BQATHL S2LQ2.896 Pon j 786.290 
Suffelk .  .  .) LIQT4OE ~—- 912,062 S0.D59 SS835 | 1,297,956 | 918,760 
—— ~ s «| 1579278 |  S¥6,644 | 1.409780 141,669 Poses | 474,480 
oe 5 eG ba O1S048 )> 612,820 | 479,485 S3,467 | 1.169.230 | 907,920 

ae Pati 727 TIS39 0,427 3,93 5 
Westmorland . eye See 8 eeey uo ns Asserts S8e.890 
Wilts . 2. 0, 3,255,459, S99s78 | dreear odd dasmanuaite oe 
Warvester. "29.605. 605,610, Sgsco7 pee pete pond 
York, East Riding | 1,290,396 T6O.O49 Q7} OR8 ot ent = ; 
punk Es ing 2 S36 TEQS 2 VWLQSS 607 | 1,111,807 TSssoo 
West Reet) H145.252 | S45,587 | USL6ST | | SKEST |] LOILSSS | 1:975,990 
a Wns W2ASIWIOG = -1,.449.00T 1,414,800 AGOY95 SS2QKS02Q | 1,629,890 


Totals of England 49,744,622 30,448.99) 


29,991,479 | BQALOO {59,685,419 lsurroers 


4 


ttc 
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Net Rental, or Annual Value of Real Property, 
Assessed to the Poor Rates, for the Year —~ | 


Total | ded Lady-day, 1841. , 
Annual Value teeta n vA i m is i tA eres } 
COUNTIES. of Real Sie a 

Property in AU Total Annual) *y ae 
1815. Landed Dwelling- {1 other Walue otal e sages 
Property. Houses. | _/sinds of Real Property 
| Property. Assessed. 
Waters. £. tid £ Sykg £ 
bgleree eer ce Ys 92,589 164,637 15,785 11,191 191,613 173,440 
a ge 146,539 | 170,397 | 52,911} 19,855} 242,663 482,560 
Cardigan. . . 141,889 143,330 16,929 | 6,852 167,111 432,000 
Carmarthen . . 277,455 285, USB sly hO15855, 1). 21,862 338,403 623,360 
Carnarvon . . 125,198 125,587 | 34,994) 929.655 183,166 348,160 
Denbigh . . . 225,446 262,635 | 42,563 30,341 335,539 405,120 
‘Bliat os eb oe 153,930 | 147,876 40,561 | . 25,634 214,071 156,160 
Glamorgan . . 334,192 226,652 | 69,043 | 80,787 376,482 | 506,880 
Merioneth . . 111,436 99,281 | 12,936 | 4,248 116,435 | 424,320 
Montgomery . . 207,286 247,350 | 25,688 | 9,302 282.340 | 536,960 
Pembroke . . 219,589 221,167 39,115 15,830 276,112 | 390,400 
Radnor iss sen h- 99,717 112,046 | 12,621 || 5,986 130,653 | 272,640 
7 i} ? | > 


Totals of Wales . | 2,153,801 | 2,206,146 | 394,929 | 253,543 | 2,854,618 | 4,752,000 


and Wales’, __, ¢)21:898,423 32,655,137 23,386,401 | 6,498,492 |62,540,030 |36,522,615 


Totals of phen y, 


In bringing forward his proposal for an income-tax in 1842, Sir 
Robert Peel assumed the value of real property to be ten millions be- 
yond the above amount, but Scotland is included in his estimate. His 


figures were— 
Rent of land ft. 1 i. £39,,400,000 
Rent of houses . . . 25,000,000 
Tithes, mines, &e. . . 8,400,000 


£ 72,800,000 
which sum, at twenty-five years’ purchase, is equal to a capital of 
1,820,000,000/. 
Dr. Beeke’s valuation, made in 1798, was as follows :— 


Value of land in England ee fe pene 21000, OOU F000 

s Scotland Ma Tonic 120,000,000 
WaliclOf DOUSES, 5 © sce Fee 0 sg's 200,000, 000 
Viakute ofttithied seat  bmet 75,000,000 


£ 995,000,060 
When Mr. Pitt brought forward his proposal for an income-tax, in 
the same year (1798), his calculations were based on the following 


estimate :— 
Rentiofland ..... ....0+. + «+ «+ «+ £25,000;000 


TenantswiaCODle ms) | se ice wi sates ©) ae 18,000, 000 
Hit@SHAB os 6 60 OS UC 5,000,000 
Mines, canals, &e. .- » «4 « » «© # « 3,750,000 
Rentordiouses “2 We). 9, 8 6,250,000 
Profits of professions . . + + + = + 2,000,000 
Scotland—one-eighth as much as England. 7,500,000 
Income of residents derived from colonies. 5,000,000 
Dividends from public funds... + + 15,000,000 
Profits of home and foreign trades ee 40,000,000 


£ 127,500,060 
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The real property included in this estimate is only 45 millions’ annual 
value, and at twenty-five years’ purchase would represent a capital of 
1,125,000,0007. It is evident that the sum computed as the rent of 
houses cannot include the yearly value of all the dwellings in England, 
which now amounts to more than five times the sum estimated by 
Mr. Pitt in 1798; that estimate, in all probability, excluded farm- 
houses, and all others below a certain rental. ‘The assessments actu- 
ally made’ on real property under the income-tax of 1842, although 
they exclude properties of less yearly value than 1502. have far ex- 
ceeded in amount the estimate formed by Sir Robert Peel, as appears 
by the following statement. The value estimated at 25 years’ purchase 
of the remaining part of real property in Great Britain, in 1842, is thus 
shown to amount te 2,382,112,425/. 


Annual Value of Real Property assessed to the Property and Income Tax, for the year 
ended 5th April, 1843. 


| England. Scotland Total. 
| 
| 258 ie £, 
Land . . . . | 40,167,088 | 5,586,528 | 45,753,616 
Houses 2) tena eos cOU) 2,919,338 | 38,475,738 
Pithesis ss. 4s vis 159609880 ee 1,960,330 
Manors) -. 1. em 152,217 “is 152,217 
Rines ci <1) 47a 319,140 902 320,042 
Quartes 35 7.0 8. 207 ,009 33,474 240,483 
INUIT Seen ery eaaeine 1,903,794 177,593 2,081,337 
Tron Works . . 412,022 | 147,413 559,435 
Fisheries . . . 11,105 47,810 58,915 
Canals . . . | 1,229,202 77,891 | 1,307,093 
| Railways <.°. ©. 2,417,610 181,333 2,598,948 
Other Property . 1,466,816 809,480 1,776,296 
85,802,735 9,481,762 | 95,284,497 


In a return made to an order of the House of Lords in May, 1841, 
for an account of the amount of rental assessed to the sewers-rate in the 
metropolitan counties of England, and which order was only partially 
obeyed, it is stated that the rental so assessed in the undermentioned 
divisions amounted to 5,084,1742., viz. :— 


Westminster and adjacent parts of Middlesex . £ 2,788,190 
Holborn and Finsbury, Shoreditch and a 


Folgateyraul: arcutton avenediernl oe 18162013 
Tower Hamlets division qpeesu yal: Sete 888 , 596 
St. Katharine’s precinct . . . . . . . 12,964 
Poplar. . ee ee ste een, i 78,411 


£ 5,084,174 
The Commissioners for Sewers in the City of London did not make 
any return to this order, but in the Report made in 1837 by the Com- 
missioners for inquiring concerning Municipal Corporations, we find a 


statement of the rental assessed for sewers-rate in the different wards of 
the city at different periods, viz. :— 
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| 
Years. £. 
| 1771 457,701 
1801 507,372 
1831 792,904 


The amount assessed in 1831, added to the above sum (5,084,1757.), 
makes a yearly rental of 5,877,078/., thus leaving only 1,416,291/. to 
make up the sum assessed to the poor’s-rate in the whole of Middlesex 
in the year 1840-41, which gave good reason for believing that. the 
assessments for poor’s rates were made upon less than the actual rental, 
and that consequently the value of real property in the kingdom must 
be greater than that given in the table of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
We learn, from the above returns of the rental of the City of London, 
that in the thirty years from 1771 to 1801 the annnal value of houses 
increased only 49,671/., or 10°85 per cent.; while in the first thirty 
years of the present century the increased yearly value was 285,532/., or 
56°27 per cent. This last-mentioned increase, valued as before at. twenty- 
five years’ purchase, represents a value of 7,138,300/. of real property 
created in thirty years within the limits of the City of London alone. 
The increased rental of real property in England and Wales during 
the thirty* years that we have now been at peace in Europe exceeds 
forty millions, representing a capital of 1000 millions. 

The following statement of the valuation made for the county-rate of 
the townships which now form the parliamentary borough of Manchester, 
exhibits a most extraordinary rapidity of increase in the rental of real 
property since the peace. It is not probable that an equal rate of 
increase has been experienced in any other locality. 


Townships. 1815 1829 1841 
oe £, oe 

Manchester. . . . 803,732 | 371,749 721,748 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock 19,484 66,645 137,651 
ehihre oe 3S WA 9,359 19,678 155100 
Ardwick . 11,097 13,004 46,471 
Cheetham . 8,524 24,090 38,983 
Berwick sles 1,180 831 1,474 

353,376 495,997 1,022,055 


The population of the above townships was— 


Years. 

1811 89,104 
1831 182,016 
1841 234,925 


The increased value between 1815 and 1829, at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, amounted to 3,565,5252., or 40°35 per cent. Between 1829 
and 1841 the increase similarly valued has been 13,151,4502, or 


* See table, page 616. 
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106-06 percent. The total increase since the peace in 1815 has been, 
in this one borough, 16,716,975/., or 189-22 per cent.: the population 
in the same time has increased about 120 per cent. 

The borough of Salford, which, for all practical purposes, must be 
considered as a part of Manchester, exhibits a still more extraordi- 
nary advance. The value of property assessed to the county rate im 
that borough was, in 1815, 918,397/.; and in 1841, 2,703,292. show- 
ing an increase of 1,784,895/., or 194°35 per cent., and representing an 
accumulation of capital equal to 44,622,375/. 


It will hardly admit of question whether the sums deposited in 
savings’ banks should be considered as additions made to the accumu- 
lated wealth of the nation’ That those deposits are savings made by 
the individual contributors cannot, of course, be questioned ; when 
placed in the hands of the Government Commissioners for investment 
in public securities, it is true that the capital of others previously so 
invested is thereby set free, but it does not follow that when this change 
is made the money is dissipated ; it may, and most probably does, find 
productive employment elsewhere. One thing is clear, viz., that the 
sums so set free would equally have been required, although the 
savings’ banks deposits had never been made, and therefore that these 
are, to their full extent, additions to the capital of the country. The 
advantages of these institutions, considered only in their economical 
effect, are very great; but these advantages sink into insignificance 
in comparison with the moral benefits they have conferred. On the 
one hand, the feeling of honest independence which must, to some 
extent, be felt by every depositor, cannot fail to have a beneficial influ- 
ence upon his character ; he is no longer forced, at the first approach of 
sickness or adversity, to become a candidate for the pauper’s portion, 
but can draw upon a store of his own accumulating for sustenance. On 
the other hand, every person who intrusts his savings to these institu- 
tions becomes, by that means, additionally and personally interested in 
the stability of the institutions of the country. 

Banks for savings cannot date their origin earlier than the beginning 
of the present century. They have been said to owe their rise to the 
Rey. Joseph Smith, of Wendover, who, in the year 1799, circulated 
proposals in his parish to receive any sums in deposit during the 
summer, and to return the amount at Christmas, with the addition of 
one-third to the sum as a bounty or reward for the forethought of the 
depositor. This was clearly not a savings’ bank according to what is 
now understood by the term, neither would such a plan, if ever so 
extensively followed out—and it does not appear probable that Mr. 
Smith could have many imitators—be the means of causing any but 
temporary savings ; the very bounty given would insure the withdraw- 
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ing of the deposits, and most probably the disbursement of the money. 
The first savings’ bank was established in 1804, at Tottenham, in Mid- 
dlesex, by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, and was called the Charitable 
Bank. In this bank deposits were received, and 5 per cent. interest 
was allowed upon their amount,—a rate which left a considerable loss 
to the benevolent individuals by whom Mrs. Wakefield was joined in 
the undertaking. The society next formed of which we have any 
account was opened in 1808, at Bath, chiefly through the instrumen- 
tality of ladies, for receiving deposits from female servants. The good 
resulting from these efforts was in due time made manifest; and the 
successful example thus set was so far followed that in the year 1817 
there were seventy savings’ banks in operation in England, four in 
Wales, and four in Ireland. In that year Acts of Parliament were 
passed to encourage the establishment of such institutions, and to 
place the funds under the safeguard of the state. By subsequent 
Acts the provisions were extended to Scotland and the Channel Islands. 

The progress of these banks, as shown by the sums received on their 
account by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
to the end of 1829, was as follows :— 


Received from 6th August, 1817 (the date of the first =i 
for encouraging Savings’ Banks), to 5th January, 1818 | 


Received in the year ending 5th January, 1819 1,567,667 
” ” ” 1820 1,019,612 
, ” » 1821 707,106 
” ” ” 1822 1,205, 960 
” ” ”» 1823 1,632,166 
» ” ” 1824 1,932,448 
” ” ” 1825 2,586,219 
» ” ” 1826 1,261,290 
” ” ” 1827 526,155 
” ” ” 1828 979,641 
” ” ” 1829 931,361 

1830 450,137 


Detailed accounts have since been made up to the 20th of November 
in each year, of which the following is a summary :-— 


Year ENGLAND. WALES. IRELAND, TOTAL. 
ending —— = = 
Re tec Deronitorr Amount. ‘Depositors. | Amount. |Depositors.| Amount. |Depositors.| Amount. 
fs ae 
‘eo £ E £ 


1830 | 367,812] 12,287,606 | 10,204 | 314,903] 84,201 | 905,056 / 412,217) 13,507,565 
1831 | 380,130/ 12,354,617] 10,874 | 322,546] 38,999 | 1,042,332} 429,503] 13,719,495 
373,704 | 11,956,289 | 10,014 301,509 | 43,755 | 1,178,201] 427,473} 13,435,999 
1833 | 402,607 | 12,680,512] 11,015 | 329,887 | 49,170 | 1,827,122] 462,792 14,337,521 
1934 | 434,845 | 13,582,102 | 11,183 | 336,976 | 53,179 | 1,450,766 | 499,207] 15,369,844 
1835 | 466,862 14,491,316] 12,173 | 356,135 | 58,482 | 1,608,653 | 587,517] 16,456,104 


| - os See - aa! ot Sees eee 
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Year ENGLAND. WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
ending 
20th : 
November.|Depositors,| Amouut. |Depositors.) Amount. | Depositors.| Amount. | Depositors., Amount. 
£. £. £. £. 
1836 [515,444 |16,491,949 | 13,110 |422,585 6,753 74,086 | 64,019 | 1,817,264 
1837 [544,449 [17,178,041 | 13,963 455,846 | 13,553 | 160,902 | 64,101 | 1,829,226 
1838 [595,425 |18,566,490 | 15,232 |498,359 | 22,646 | 279,994 | 69,933 | 2,048,469 
1839 |622,468 /19,246,221 | 15,893 525,320 | 34,739 | 436,032 | 75,296 | 2,218,239 
1840 |662,338 |20,203,438 | 15,825 |521,918 | 43,737 | 538,961 | 76,155 | 2,206,733 
1841 |695,79t |21,036,190 | 16,220 |527,688 | 50,619 | 608,509 | 78,574 | 2,302,302 
1842 |723,374 |21,780,373 | 16,434 |531,928 | 54,303 | 652,129 | 80,604 | 2,354,906 
1843 |773,551 |23,344,273 | 17,077 [555,849 | 62,236 | 830,083 | 82,486 | 2,447,110 
1844 |832,290 /25,112,865 | 18,690 |599,796 | 69,824 /1,043,183 | 91,243 | 2,749,017 
1845 |865,389 |25,930,266 | 18,916 618,092 | 82,203 /|1,278,929 | 96,422 | 2,921,581 
| 
a — =a ae ————— 
TOTAL. 
Year ending 
20th November. 
Depositors. Amouut, 
£. 
1836 599,326 18,805,884 
1837 636 ,066 19,624,015 
1838 703 ,236 21,393,312 
1839 748,396 22,425,812 
1840 798,055 23,471,050 
1841 841,204 24,474,689 
1842 874,715 25,319,336 
1843 935,530 27,177,315 
1844 1,012,047 29,504,861 
1845 1,062,930 30,748,868 


The amount paid by the public for interest on the sums due to the 
trustees of savings’ banks and friendly societies, from 6th August, 1817, 
to 20th November, 1841, was 138,086,472/. 16s. 9d.; and as the amount 
of dividends in public securities invested by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt in respect of the same amounted only 
to 11,191,3232. 14s. 1d., there had resulted a loss at that time to the 
public from these institutions of 1,895,149/. 2s. 8d., by reason of the 
rate of interest allowed being greater than that yielded by the securi- 
ties in which the deposits have been invested. ‘The value of these 
securities, according to a return made to Parliament in May, 1842, 


was— 


£ 


6,436,322 Consolidated 3 per Cents., at 


4,134,970 Reduced 3 per Cents. 
5,389,900 32 per Cents., 1818 
Reduced 3} per Cents. 
New 3) per Cents. 
Old 3! per Cents. 
963,950 Exchequer Bills 


2,601,700 
5,442,721 
1,031,589 


£26,001,152 


£. 

88? per cent. 5,712,236 
Bie Ls 3,628,435 
east et 5,255,153 
arS7e1 | e% 2,533,405 
BI9BE shox 5,374,687 

9741 1,003,219 

963,950 


ey 


£24,471,085 
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The following statement, made up to the 20th November, 1845, shows 
the number of depositors in different classes in each division of the 
kingdom, and the average amount invested by each depositor in the 
several classes, from which it appears that the number of persons who 
have thus constituted themselves public creditors is three times as great 
as that of persons entitled to dividends on the national debt at the same 
period, viz. :— 


Number entitled to dividends on the 10th Oct., 1844, 85,115 
“a a 5th Jan., 1845, 109,978 


Total . 195,093 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 
DEPOSITORS. Average Average 
Num ber Amount Amount Number Amount Amount 
of of Invested of of Invested 
Depositors. Investments. | by each || Depositors, Investments, | by each 
Depositor. Depositor, 
£. £. £. £. 
Not exceeding £20 > «+ | 483,795 | 3,124,311 6 || 61,094 320, 854 5 
xs “A 50 « « | 211,546 | 6,539,850 31 15,105 456, 231 30 
x Pa 100 tn 95,742 | 6,614,575 69 3,848 260,164 68 
- op 150 wooce 33,309 | 4,010,152 120 844 101,511 120 
‘ 200 ~. «| 19,194 | 3,279,687) 171 278 46,585 | 167 
Exceeding . 200 Ths 2,859 670,193 | 284 1 200 | 200 
Number and amount of indi- 
vidual depositors in sav-?| 846,445 |24,238,748 29 || 81,170 |1,185,545 15 


ings banks. ... . .» 


Number and amount of cha- % : 
z Sia she 3 3 : 
Peabo tiantions } 10,171 539,627 53 635 35,891 56 

Number and amount of 
friendly societies in ac- 8,773 | 1,151,891 131 398 57,493 | 144 
count with savings’ banks 

Mota) eens 6 | 860,089 120,930,266 30 || 82,203 11,278,929 16 
WALES, | IRELAND. 

Not exceeding £20 fe 9,461 74,215 8 | 43,281 831,647 8 
4 Je BO) BAe? SHON Gg) 8179;7107) 90) 85,901 11,078,549 | 3h 
¥j *s 100 wv oie 2,130 146,850 69 12,007 793,758 66 
. “P 150 cee 662 79,338 120 3,109 372,809 120 

200 at 291 49,118 168 1,539 258,581 168 


Exceeding - 200 Ct) 40 9,671 242 101 22.916 227 


Number and amount of indi- 
vidual depositors in say-;| 18,231 531,902 29 | 95,848 |2,858,260 30 
ings banks . + 


Number and amount of ae 920 13,582 wes er me? ” 
ritable institutions . . | 


Number and amount of | 
friendly societies in ac- 465 72,608 | 156 || 405] 21,523] 53 
count with savings’ banks 

Total. . « + + | 18,916] 618,092 | 38 || 96,422 |2,921,581 30 
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| TOTAL. 
{ 
ADOSTTORE Average 
DBP PETRGEV: Number of Amount of Amount In- 
Depositors. Investments. vested by each 
| Depositor. 
| rm | £ 
Not exceeding £20 . 2. 2.) 2 2 2 597,631 3,851,027 6 
- és BO. ae 4 ou MBS Soom eee |) eet, 60S0), esa 31 
ng ee 10D; see) FU See LS), 727 7,815,347 69 
* : ees eS ee 37,924 | 4,563,790 120 
” ” ZOO ac eves heim eee | Man 21,302 3,633,971 171 
Exceeding’ .7 S00 "ss er 3 ss epee | 3,001 702,980 | 234 
Number and amount of individual sae! 1,041,194 | 28,814,455 98 
in. savings: banks) < oes Se ee 7 
Number and amount of charitable institutions | 11,695 630,898 54 
Number and amount of friendly societies = 10,041 1,303,515 131 
account with savings’ banks . . . . 
a — 
| 1,062,930 | 30,748,868 | 28 
Number and amount of friendly societies in | 
direct account with the Commissioners for > 488 1,913,956 | se) 
the reduction of the national debt . . 
| 
Gross Total . . «©. %. | 1,063,418-| 32,661,924 | aS 


The rate of interest allowed by the public to depositors was lowered 
from 20th November, 1844, to 2d. per centum per diem, or 3d. 0s. 10d. 
per centum per annum. 

A savings’ bank was established at St. Helier, in the island of Jersey, 
in January, 1835, between which time and the 20th November, 1841, 
deposits were made therein by 3,206 persons, out of a total population 
of 47,556, to the amount of 58,630. The accounts kept at this institu- 
tion distinguish the occupations of depositors, a practice which is followed 
by the managers of some of these institutions in England. It is to be 
wished that all would adopt this course, and thus throw light upon the 
comparative condition and habits of the various divisions found among 
our labouring population. The most numerous class of depositors in 
the Jersey savings’ bank are domestic servants, if we except sums’ in- 
vested by parents in the names of their children. Next to servants 
stand milliners, shopwomen, and sempstresses, these three classes fur- 
nishing more than half in number, and nearly one-half in amount, of 
the entire deposits. 

; The published accounts of the managers of the Manchester and 
Salford bank for savings, for the year ending 20th November, 
1842, also give these particulars in detail. Having reference to 
so large and important a population as that of the manufacturing 


Be ree of England, it is thought desirable to insert the following 
abstract :— 


CHAP. II. | 


Number of 
Depositors, 


8,775 
3,835 
1,484 
498 
332 

13 
14,937 
86 | 


172 


15,195 | 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


Sums Deposited. 


Not exceeding £20 each . 

Above £20, and not exceeding £50 
100 
150 
200 


ThestchO 
> 108: 
; BLS 


Exceeding £200 . 


| Individual depositors 
Charitable societies 


Friendly societies 


Total number of accounts and deposits . 


Total Amount of | 


each Class, 


&. Sued. 
56,990 10 4 
118,200 10 10 
102,826 0 9 
60,597 13 10 
DOT) 19m S 


4,148 7 10 

398,740 13 3 
4,614 5 0 
12,928 8 0 


416,283 6 3 


Minors 


Bookb 


Classification of Depositors. 


Domestic servants (nearly 7 in 8 females) 
Clerks, shopmen, warehousemen, and ee - 


. ° 


Milliners, dbesh-aniker S, me méolides -women 
Shoemakers, tailors, and hatters 
Cotton-spinners, weavers, and their assistants . 
Silk-spinners, weavers, and their assistants 
Calico-printers, bleachers, dyers, and packers 
Engravers and pattern designers . 
Mechanics and handicraftsmen . 
pinders and letter-press printers . 
Masons, bricklayers, and their labourers 
Joiners, coach-makers, and cabinet-makers 
Cab and omnibus drivers, mail guards, &c. 
Policemen, soldiers, and pensioners 
Professional teachers and artists 
Tradesmen and small shopkeepers - 
Farmers, gardeners, and their labourers 
Descriptions not specified 


| Number. 


Amount of Deposits. 


GI -seuds 
80,009 5 10 
41,336 14 
45,153 12 
11,139 9 
8,685 9 
25,001 16 
8,530 0 
13,096 14 
5,346 3 
23,759 14 
1,507 12 
10,497 13 
15,391 18 
1,588 19 
2,654 4 
10,312 16 
20,072 2 
13,819 9 
65,306 16 


— 


CRMPNAOWNATOWRANOOCOK ON KS 


— 


ow 


£398,740 13 
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CHAPTER UI. 


INVESTMENTS OF ACCUMULATION FOR PUBLIC OBJECTS. 


Buildings for Public Worship in England and Scotland—By Parliamentary Grants—By 
Corporate Bodies —By Indivyiduals—Bridges—Colleges—Hospitals, &c.—Improvement 
of Towns — Liverpool — Newcastle-on-Tyne — Docks — Canals—Railways —Turnpike 
Roads—Gas Works. 


Ir might occupy much space, and would afford but little profit, to at- 
tempt making a minute enumeration of the various forms in which the 
savings of individuals in this country have been invested. Any such 
enumeration must almost necessarily be incomplete, and even inaccurate, 
for this, among other reasons, that it would be impossible to determine, 
with reference to many of such investments, in what degree they can 
truly be considered in the light of accumulated capital, and in what 
degree they should be accounted as a part of current expenditure, serv- 
ing to repair the ravages of time and accident. It would, for example, 
be absurd to consider as accumulated capital the cost of the 5,000,000 
tons of mercantile shipping built and registered within the present cen- 
tury, and which exceeds by more than forty per cent. the whole existing 
mercantile navy of the kingdom. The same remark might be made, 
although its propriety may not be so immediately obvious, with regard 
to other and less perishable works of utility or of ornament. It is, how- 
ever, a quality inherent in everything of human production to be, in 
some degree, perishable ; and this fact must be taken into account in 
every estimate of this kind that may be formed. The magnificent and 
substantial structure which has within the last few years taken the place 
of the old London Bridge, seems built to last, unimpaired, for ages, and 
yet nothing can be more certain than its future decay, which might have 
been prophesied with perfect confidence, even in the absence of the cor- 
roborative evidence presented by the very necessity for its construction 
in the stead of a work which may at one time have been considered 
equally indestructible. 

It will not be correct, on the other hand, to consider in the light of 
current expenditure the cost of all works constructed in substitution for 
others, and this is especially the case in regard to such a structure as 
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London Bridge, the probable duration of which will be such that a very 
inconsiderable sum, if suffered to accumulate at interest, would suffice to 
produce its fellow whenever the ravages of time shall render its renewal 
necessary. If it were required to apportion correctly the value of pub- 
lic buildings of this character, distinguishing the part that is of the 
nature of expenditure from the part which is accumulation, it would be 
necessary to make periodical valuations of the national works and monu- 
ments; and as no advantage could follow from such an undertaking that 
would be adequate to the labour it would occasion, we may conclude 
that the task will never be accomplished. 

The object proposed on this occasion is not to determine with any 
pretension to minute accuracy the amount of the national accumulations, 
but merely to take a rapid view of some of the more important objects 
to which they have been applied. Some inquiry on this subject does 
indeed appear necessary, in order to meet the very common but yet very 
unaccountable fallacy, that as no new loans have been for some time 
contracted by the government in order to supply deficiencies in the pub- 
lic revenue, there are no channels open for the employment of surplus 
gains. Persons who argue thus, do not suffer themselves to reflect 
sufficiently, or they could hardly fail to perceive that the fact of loans 
being required to make good deficient revenues, affords in itself an 
indication that the power of accumulating exercised by individuals is 
limited and counteracted by the exigencies of the state, which thus dis- 
burses, and in part destroys, that which, being otherwise employed as 
capital, would in various ways give additional energy to the springs of 
national industry. 

The continually increasing population of the country calls for a cor- 
responding increase in the number of dwellings. It has been shown 
(Sec. y., Chap. ii.) that the number of houses in England alone in- 
creased from 1,467,870, in 1801, to 2,753,295, in 1841. It also appears 
from Parliamentary returns that the yearly value of houses existing in 
1841 was 23,386,4011, the yearly value of the like property in 1815 having 
been only 14,290,889/. Upon a very moderate computation it therefore 
appears that houses to the value of ten millions sterling must be erected 
every year, in addition to those required to repair the ravages of time. 
To keep pace with the demands of our constantly-extending commerce, 
additional tonnage to the value, on the average, of nearly one million is 
every year produced. 

A very much larger sum than either of these appears, to have been 
devoted to the permanent improvement of the Jand of the kingdom. 
The yearly value of land assessed to the property tax in 1841 exceeded 
the value assessed in 1815 by 19,081,6692., which, computed at only 
20 years’. purchase, gives an amount of 380,000,0002. in 26 years ; 
and this does not include the sums so applied in Ireland. 
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We can do little more, in pursuing this inquiry, than take a rapid 
glance at the works of a permanent character that have be paid for out 
of the public revenue, 7. ¢., by the indirect contributions of the great 
body of the people. ts 

Among the most important of these works must be placed buildings 
erected for public worship. Large sums have of late years been ex- 
pended in the erection of such buildings, partly under the direction of 
Parliamentary Commissions, by means of sums voted for the purpose by 
the House of Commons, viz., 1,000,000/. voted in 18138, and 500,0002. 
in 1824. It appears from a return made to Parliament by the Com- 
missioners, in July, 1841, that up to that time there had been com- 
pleted, by means of their help, 281 new churches and chapels in England, 
and that sixteen other churches were then in progress of erection. In 
these works they had spent the sum of 2,001,289/., which included 
484,800/. raised in the different localities by voluntary contributions, 
local rates, and loans. The estimated cost for the completion of the 
sixteen churches and chapels then in the course of erection, was stated 
to be 44,0847. These sums, large as they are, do not comprise the 
whole of what has been expended in building sacred edifices during the 
period embraced in this inquiry. In addition to the sums granted by 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, 1,500,000/. in Exchequer Bills have 
been advanced on loans to other parties for the same purpose. It must 
not be imagined that the duty of providing places for the public worship 
of our rapidly-increasing population was neglected up to the year in 
which the aid of Parliament was first given. There is not any record 
kept of the number of such new buildings ; but judging from what has 
passed under his own observation, every one who is old enough to have 
borne a part in the business of life during the earlier years of this 
century, must be of opinion that the number was very considerable. 
There have been besides very many cases, both before and since the 
above-described interference of Parliament, in which churches and 
chapels have been built and endowed by means of funds raised either 
by voluntary subscriptions, or under the powers of private local acts,* 
and not a few churches have, in the same period, been erected through 
the munificence and piety of individuals, but of all these not any estimate 
can be formed. It is equally impossible to ascertain the number or the 
cost of places of worship built by various denominations of worshippers 
not in communion with the national church, the cost of which buildings 
is wholly provided by the voluntary contributions of the congregations. 
If all these matters are duly considered, there appear to be grounds for 
believing that the capital invested in these sacred edifices has fully kept 
pace with the increase of the national wealth. 


* The expenditure of the corporation of Liverpool for building churches amounted in 
the ten years ending with 1832 to more than 120,000, 
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In addition to the sums above mentioned, and which have been ex- 
pended in England, a parliamentary grant of 50,000. was made in 
1825, for building churches in the Highlands and islands of Scotland, 
and various grants were made for the like purpose in Ireland, where, 
between 1801 and 1820, there was thus expended of the public money 
749,551. 

The following list of some of the principal public works and buildings 
erected of late years (chiefly in the metropolis), will at least serve to 
show that we of the present day are not unmindful of the propriety of 
giving to those who are to succeed us in this world some evidence of 
our desire to be favourably remembered for the splendour, the durabi- 
lity, and the practical utility of works which have engaged our attention, 
and which have afforded a field for displaying the skill and genius of 
our architects and engineers :— 


Queen’s Palace at Pimlico. Custom House, London. 
Breakwater, Plymouth. Custom House, Liverpool. 

London Bridge and approaches. General Post Office, London. 
Southwark Iron Bridge. National Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 
Vauxhall Iron Bridge. London University College. 
Waterloo Bridge. King’s College, London, 

Menai Suspension Bridge. Bethlehem Hospital. 

Hammersmith Suspension Bridge, North London Hospital. 

Thames Tunnel at Rotherhithe. Charing Cross Hospital. 

The Houses of Parliament. . The Royal Exchange. 


A very large part of the public buildings of England are erected at 
the cost of local bodies, but the funds out of which their cost is defrayed 
are not less, therefore, to be considered as savings or accumulations. 
Even in cases where money is borrowed for the purpose, it must be 
supplied through the economy of individuals, who thus find a profitable 
channel for the employment of their surplus funds. 

Hardly any one of the large manufacturing and trading towns of 
the kingdom can be mentioned which does not afford this proof of 
the existence and the employment of increasing wealth. In the town of 
Liverpool alone there has been expended, during the last half century, 
upwards of 1,600,000/. ‘‘in widening streets, and in erecting churches, 
charity schools, markets, and other public buildings.” Liverpool is a 
very wealthy corporation, having an income of upwards of 320,000/. 
per annum, and it would not be correct to cite its example as a fair 
measure of what has been done in other places. There is, however, 
another town in the northern part of England, where, within the last few 
years, capital to even a greater amount than that expended during half 
acentury in Liverpool, has been employed for its embellishment. ‘In the 
very heart of the town of N ewcastle-on-Tyne, surrounded by buildings, 
and concealed from general view, there was, within the last few years, a 
large unoccupied space, called the Nun’s Field, and ems!) a a “ most 
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desolate and neglected wilderness.” This space, through the genius 
and enterprise of one man, has now been converted into streets, which, 
for architectural beauty, may challenge comparison with anything to be 
found in any city of Europe. The cost of this unexampled improvement 
is said to have amounted to above 2,000,000Z. - 

In the metropolis, as might reasonably be supposed, the investment 
of capital for such objects by government, by various municipal and 
charitable bodies, by public companies, and by individuals, has been to 
a greater extent. For the construction of docks alone there have been 
expended in London, since the beginning of this century, more than 
8,000,000. The four bridges built during the same time have cost 
4,000,0007; and the tunnel under the Thames at Rotherhithe has 
absorbed 614,0002. The new Post Office has cost 499,3602. 


The greatest number of the canals now in operation in England, were 
constructed during the second half of the last century, when the spirit 
of enterprise was so much exerted in this direction that canals were 
opened in almost every quarter that offered sufficient facilities for their 
execution, and that promised a fair remuneration for the capital ex- 
pended. The number of these works undertaken since the beginning 
of the present century has consequently been small in comparison with 
previous undertakings, but much has, nevertheless, been done for 
the extension and improvement of lines previously opened. It is not 
possible to ascertain with exactness the amount of money that has thus 
been invested in this description of property, but after a careful exami- 
nation of the various Acts of Parliament that have been passed since 
the beginning of 1801, authorizing the raising of money for the pur- 
pose, it may be stated that the amount thus invested within the king- 
dom has not been less than eleven millions of pounds, including in this 
amount sums expended for improving navigable rivers, and the cost also of 
that truly magnificent work the Caledonian Canal, which alone amounted 
to rather more than 1,000,0002. Of the whole sum invested in this 
description of property, about 4,500,0007. has been applied to the con- 
struction of new, and about 6,500,000/. to the extension and improvement 
of old works. The amounts here stated are probably much within the 
truth, as they include only the sums which the different adventurers 
have been authorized to raise in the form of shares, without taking any 
account of the further amounts which it is customary to allow the share- 
holders to borrow on the security of their property, and of which per- 
mission it is well known that a great proportion of the companies have 
availed themselves to the full extent of their authority. 


The extension that has been given to the railway system in this 
country, during the last fifteen years, has called for the investment of 
far larger sums than have been absorbed by canals. The intention of 
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the first promoters of railways was to provide for the conveyance of 
goods, and by a cheaper mode than was offered by means of canals. 
It is singular that with regard to both these expectations the results 
have proved them to be without foundation. Hitherto railroads have 
not been found to act in injurious competition with water conveyance 
for the transmission of goods, and the cost of their construction has 
been, beyond all comparison, greater than anything known in the his- 
tory of canal-cutting. With the exception of the great coal-fields of 
England, in which railroad conveyance is necessarily used in preference 
to canals, it is not often found profitable to substitute land for water 
conveyance. An exception must also be made in the peculiar case 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, on which, from the nature 
of the trade between the two towns, time often forms so important. an 
ingredient that the higher rate of charge is submitted to in order to 
secure the more important object of a favourable market. But even 
in this case not any falling off has been experienced in the ton- 
nage conveyed upon the canal, which on the contrary, has even in- 
creased,—the growth of the manufactures of Manchester and the 
surrounding district having been so great that, but for the facility 
afforded by the railroad, it would have been hardly possible to convey 
the quantities of raw materials and manufactured goods which now pass 
between the factories and the port of shipment. ‘The advantage of this 
line of railroad for the conveyance of merchandise during periods of 
frost may be readily imagined. 

It may be seen, by referring to a table already given (page 329), that 
the number of railways constructed under Acts of Parliament before 
1826 was only 29, and that the capital expended upon them fell some- 
what short of 1,500,0007. The works undertaken since have most of 
them been of far greater importance. One of them, that between 
London and Birmingham, has cost 6,000,0007. The outlay on the 
Great Western Railway has greatly exceeded that sum. The capital 
expended in railways generally, and the further sums of which the in- 
vestment has been authorised by Parliament up to the close of 1845, 


have already been stated (see page 382.) 


The system of management employed in this country for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of turnpike roads, renders it impossible to ascer- 
tain the amount of capital invested in that branch of public works. The 
whole service is performed im various localities or sections, under the 
direction of trustees, selected generally from among gentlemen who 
reside within the districts through which the roads are carried, and no 
general superintendence or control exists which would afford any pre- 
cise information of a statistical kind on the subject. The result of 
inquiries made by direction of the House of Commons in 1818 and 
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1829, has already been given (Section iii. Chap. ii.), from which it 
appears that the addition made to our turnpike roads between these two 
years was 1000 miles. If the same rate of increase had been realized 
throughout the years that have elapsed of the present century, there 
would now be 3250 miles more of turnpike roads in England and 
Wales than existed at the beginning of 1801; and assuming that the 
“ cost of construction was on the average 1760/. per mile, the sum men- 
tioned in evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1836, by Sir James M‘Adam, as the average cost of road-making, the 
capital invested in their construction must have amounted to 5,720,000/. 
This, however, is not one of the subjects upon which we can assume the 
operation of any constant law. Every new line of road that is opened 
diminishes the necessity for additional undertakings. In the infancy of 
a country the necessity for the construction of roads in all directions 
throughout its extent is great and urgent, but the time may well arrive in 
which the same country may be fully provided with these lines of com- 
munication, and when nothing more is needed than the maintenance 
or improvement of existing roads. The propriety of this remark is 
apparently confirmed by the fact that the number of road-bills that 
received the royal assent in the five years from 1829 to 1833 was 
340 ; while in the following five years, from 1834 to 1838, the number 
was only 121. 

Under a recent Act of Parliament (3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 80), returns 
have been made of the income and expenditure of the several turnpike 
trusts in England aad Wales, and from these returns the following 
particulars are derived :— 


1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 

£. Lee ee £. £. 
Total income. . . | 1,753,544 | 1,796,524 | 1,776,586 | 1,733,291 | 1,670,475 
Total expenditure . | 1,828,730 | 1,777,368 | 1,780,349 | 1,780,857 1,670,487 
Total debts . . . | 8,453,391 | 8,517,813 | 8,577,132 | 8,670,399 | 8,735,416 
Paidtor land. < ~ 20,185 27,839 14,205 18,580 14,919 
Paid for improvements 217,152 211,808 } 204,740 208 ,093 154,630 


1839 1840 1841 1842 1843 
oe £. £. £. fe 
Total income. . « | 1,668,799 | 1,654,887 | 1,574,517 | 1,526,922 | 1,473,021 
Total expenditure . | 1,666,106 | 1,659,153 4 1 59915335 | 1,528,258 ) 1 3434,434 
Total debts . . . | 8,774,927 | 8,806,085 | 8,818,846 8,836,568 | 8,772,056 
Paid forland. . 15,194 16,147 12,162 7,942 3,770 
Paid for improvements 142,863 159,712 105, 246 111,449 | 87,032 


—_—_— 


The returns do not embrace a later period than 1843, and they do 


not contain any statement of the extent of new roads constructed, nor 
of the length of those in existence. 
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During the last year of the series (1843) the income was derived 
from— 


£. 
Revenue received from tolls oe ee te 1), 548,084 
Parish composition in lieu of statute duty. . 28,152 
Estimated value of statute duty Benes ; 6,012 
Revenue from fines . . . AE So eeceeac 555 
Revenue from incidental meee a eles 31,651 
Borrowed on security of tolls . . . . . 58,567 


——-—— 1,473,021 
The expenditure was for— 


£. 
Mantialpla bout ere mcmeyen treme) 6 re ie 345,085 
Team labour and carriage of materials .  . 147,142 
Materials for surface repairs . . . . . 204,014 
ogni Ss 5 G6 a os Boe Ff 3,770 
Damage done in obtaining materials . . . 8,024 
Eradesmen’sybillsteny al. pylcialo >) satteritent « 55,041 
Salaries of treasurers, clerks, and surveyors . 92,486 
awe Changeset tas.) 08> ie) Geese: Aupaune- do 26,040 
Interestiofedebt ss Mo +m 6 6 Sai te. « 291,032 
improvements sensu: Berle weume. oe rs ms 87,033 
WebisipardOties Keene as eer sete ets 114,723 
Incidental expenses . . . . : 56,032 
Estimated value of statute duty per fofeed 4 6,012 


1,434,434 


The capital embarked in Gas Companies in London alone exceeds 
two millions of money ; and as there is now hardly a town of any magni- 
tude in England and Scotland in which gas-lighting has not been intro- 
duced, it is probably much within the mark to estimate the works 
provided for the purpose at ten millions. One Company managed in 
London, but carrying on its operations chiefly in Ireland (The United 
General Gas Light Company), has a capital employed of 450,000/. ; 
and another incorporation (‘The Imperial Continental Gas Company), 
has employed 250,000/. of English accumulations for providing light in 


various cities of Europe. 
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CHARTER. LV. 


INVESTMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Steam Engines in Birmingham—Shipping—Steam Vessels—Investments in Foreign 
Countries—Loans—Mines, &c., in British Colonies—Investments of Foreigners in our 
Public Funds withdrawn, and replaced by Savings of British Subjects—Live Stock— 
Investments for Improvement of Landed Estates. 


Tue additional amount of fixed capital employed from time to time for 
trading and manufacturing purposes it is not possible to estimate. It 
is probable that, through the greater economy and simplicity of manu- 
facturing processes, the amount of the national accumulations thus 
applied has not been altogether proportioned to the increase of the 
manufactures ; but on the other hand, it must be considered that the 
necessary effect of that simplification is, for a time at least, to raise 
profits, and thereby to induce the employment of a larger amount of 
capital, until by competition the equilibrium shall be restored, when the 
rate of profit will be reduced to the average current rate within the 
kingdom. 

The investment of capital in this direction may, however, have been 
exceedingly great, although it may have fallen short proportionally to 
the increase in the produce. It was stated in a paper drawn up under 
the mspection of a committee of gentlemen belonging to the town of 
Birmingham, and which was read at the statistical section of the British 
Association, during its meeting in that town in 1839, that the number 
of steam engines erected and employed in the various manufactories of 
Birmingham between 1780 (the date of their first introduction) and 
1815 was only 42; and that the number so employed in 1839 was 240, 
showing an increase since the termination of the war of 198 engines, 
the larger proportion (120 engines) having been added since 1830. 

The great extension given to the use of machinery in other branches 
of manufactures, and especially in the cotton manufacture, during the 
present century, has already been described (Section ii. Chapter ii.). 
The steam power newly provided in 1835 in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire and its immediate vicinity, was there shown to be more 
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than seventeen times as great as the whole steam power in use in 
Manchester at the beginning of the century. In the same year (1835) 
the returns made by the Inspectors of Factories stated that the number 
of power-looms employed in the cotton manufactures was 109,626, the 
whole of which had been made and put to use since 1801. 

The great increase shown to have been made to the foreign trade of 
the country, has called for the employment of a much larger amount 
of capital now than formerly in shipping. The number and tonnage of 
merchant vessels belonging to the British Empire were— 


Years. Ships. Tons, 

1803 20,893 2,167,863 
1814 24,418 2,616,965 
1841 30,052 3,512,480 
1845 31,817 3,714,061 


The increase between 1803 and 1814 appears to have been 203 per 
cent., and between 1814 and 1845 the increased tonnage was 41 per 
cent. It is not difficult to account for this comparative falling off 
The first period was one of war, while the second has been one of 
peace ; and it is well known that a much larger provision of shipping is 
necessary for the prosecution of an equal amount of trade during war 
than suffices during peace, when the ships make the best of their way 
to their several ports of destination without having to wait for convoys. 
The greater economy of time thus attaimed has, of late years, been 
vastly augmented through the employment of steam vessels. Besides 
these circumstances, there was another cause which required the em- 
ployment of a much larger tonnage during war than has since been 
needed. That part of the public service which regarded the conveyance 
of troops and stores was, in a great measure, carried on through the 
employment of private vessels hired by the government for the purpose. 
‘Taking all these circumstances into calculation, it will be easily under- 
stood how the greatly augmented trade of the country is now prosecuted 
with so comparatively small an increased amount of shipping. As 
regards the capital embarked in the property of mercantile vessels, it is 
probably not much greater now than it was at any period between 1803 
and 1814, owing to the smaller cost of the various materials required 
for the construction and equipment of vessels, and which countervails, to 
a great degree, not only the increased tonnage in existence, but also the 
increased cost of that part of our mercantile marine which is propelled 
by steam machinery. The number and tonnage of steam vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom and its dependencies at the end of 
1844, was 988 vessels of 125,675 tons burthen ; but owing to the 
custom of not including in the register the tonnage contents of that part 
of these vessels which is occupied by their machinery, the actual ton- 
nage was much greater. ‘The computed power of the engines employed 
was equal to that of 80,000 horses. The accumulation of capital thus 
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employed may be judged from this fact, that of the 988 steam vessels 
belonging to the British empire at the end of 1844, there were regis- 
tered in— 


Years. Steam Vessels. Years. Steam Vessels. 
1857 7 1841 54 
1838 ihe) 1842 67 
1839 65 1843 53 
1840 78 1844 73 


The whole have been built since 1814. 


A very large amount of capital belonging to individuals in this 
country, the result of their savings, has of late years sought profitable 
investment in other lands. It has been computed that the United 
States of America have absorbed in this manner more than twenty-five 
millions of English capital, which sum has been invested in various 
public undertakings, such as canals, railroads, and banks in that 
country. Large sums have also been, from time to time, invested in 
the public securities of that and other foreign governments—not always, 
indeed, with a profitable result. 

When the security thus accepted proves good, there can be no 
reasonable objection made to this course. We may feel quite sure that 
capital would not thus be sent abroad but with the reasonable expecta- 
tion of obtaining for its use a greater return than could be secured at 
home, and by such means the accumulation of property is accelerated. 
Besides the ultimate advantage, there results this present good from 
the transmission of our savings to other lands, that it setsin motion the 
springs of industry to provide the means for that transmission. It is 
not money, in the usual acceptation of the word, that thus finds its way 
abroad for investment, but products and manufactures, the results of 
British industry. We have no surplus bullion out of which such 
advances could be made, and even if we had, it would be profitable to us 
thus to dispose of it. It may be in insulated cases, and under tem- 
porary influences, that bullion is exported for such a purpose at times 
when we cannot very well spare it, but even then the evil is soon re- 
medied through the ordinary and well-understood operations, eitler 
direct or indirect, of commerce. 

Large sums have, from time to time, been lent to various foreign 
states by English capitalists, whose money has been put to great hazard, 
and in some cases lost. On the other hand, many foreign loans have 
been contracted by our merchants which have proved highly profitable 
through the progressive sale of the stock in foreign countries at higher 
than the contract prices. It is evidently impossible to form any correct 
estimate of the profit or loss which has resulted to the country from 


these various operations; the general impression is, that hitherto the 
losses have much exceeded the gains. 
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Amid the fever of speculation that arose in 1824-5, attention was 
drawn towards the mines of South America and Mexico, and several 
companies were formed with large capitals, to be employed in once 
more bringing those store-houses of the precious metals into productive 
operation. The capitals embarked, and it may be said sunk, in a few 
only of those undertakings, amounted to five millions sterling. By this 
means the supply of silver and gold towards the general circulation has 
been augmented, but at an expense to the adventurers so much greater 
than the returns, that the capitals originally subscribed may in most 
cases be considered lost. Investment has also been found for more than 
two millions and a-half of money by joint-stock associations for the 
purchase and sale of lands in our North American and Australian 
colonies. 


During the war which led to the downfall of Napoleon, a general 
feeling of insecurity pervaded the Continent, and large sums were 
invested by foreigners in the public funds of England with a view to 
safe custody. These investments were very convenient to us while such 
constant and great additions were being made to the national debt, and 
no doubt tended to make the terms of borrowing more favourable to 
our government than they otherwise might have been. An additional 
inducement to the foreign capitalist to place his money in this security 
was offered by the assurance that the income thus arising would not be 
subjected to deduction by taxation. It is a mistake to suppose that in 
the exemption from property-tax then extended to foreign holders of a 
portion of our public funds, any favour was shown to them. To subject 
the dividends to taxation would have been not only impolitic, it would 
have been unjust. The property tax was collected from British sub- 
jects, holders of stock, at the times when the dividends were paid, 
because it afforded a convenient opportunity for collecting a tax imposed 
by law, not upon the public debt of the state but upon the incomes of 
its subjects. 

We learn, from the claims made on the part of foreigners to this 
exemption from property-tax, that the amount of stock held by them in 
1813 amounted to more than twenty millions. 

With the return of peace came comparative security for capital, and 
increased means for its profitable investment abroad. ‘The increased 
marketable value then given to the public funds enabled the foreign 
holders to realize a considerable profit from the sale of their investments. 
For all these reasons a very large part of the money thus placed was 
withdrawn from England, and our capitalists found in this circumstance 
means for the investment of some of their accumulations. In 1815, the 
first year of peace and the last year of the property-tax, the amount of 
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stock belonging to foreigners had already been reduced by the sum of 
three millions. 


The property invested in live stock in this kingdom has evidently 
increased in a greater proportion than the population. It will be seen, 
by referring to the table of prices paid for beef and mutton at St. ‘Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, that they have fallen considerably since the beginning 
of the century. This fact alone proves that the proportionate supply is 
greater now than it was thirty or forty years ago, and that the improve- 
ments adopted in the means used for rearing and fattening animals for 
human food have been attended with much saving. The greater 
number of live stock has further tended to increase the abundance, and 
so to diminish the cost, of other kinds of agricultural produce by afford- 
ing greater means of enriching the soil. 
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SECTION VII~AMORAL PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER T. 


TENE ER OD UC avon: 


Has our Moral kept pace with our Material Progress ?—Diminution of Gross and Sensual 
Vice—General Prevalence of Selfishness—Wretchedness of our Poor Population— 
Multiplication of Criminal Offenders— Reasons for expecting Amendment in this respect. 


Ir has been shown, in the preceding sections of this volume, that 
since the beginning of the present century this kingdom has made the 
most important advances in population, in wealth, and in the various 
arts of life which are capable of ministering to man’s material enjoy- 
ments. It is now proposed to consider whether equal advances have 
been made in regard to his moral condition and to the general tone 
of society. If our inquiries on this head do not admit of satisfactory 
answers—if, while wealth has been accumulated and luxuries have been 
multiplied, vice has been thereby engendered, and misery increased— 
the advantages of our progress may well be questioned. It were better 
(if it were possible), in such case, that we should return to the condition 
of poverty, make over our wealth-procuring inventions to other people, 
or, better still, consign them to annihilation, and together with their 
poverty, resume the simplicity and comparative innocence of our fore- 
fathers. 

An inquiry of this nature, honestly and fearlessly conducted, would, 
in all likelihood, lead us to conclusions of a mixed and partial character. 
If we should discover, on the one hand, that the general addiction to 
gross and sensual vices has been checked and lessened, we might, on 
the other hand, be forced to admit that we have lost some portion of 
the manly virtues by which our ancestors were characterized—that in 
our daily intercourse we have swerved from the road of honesty and 
truthfulness into the paths of expediency and conventionalism—that in 
our individual strivings after riches and position, the feeling of patri- 
otism has been deadened until our whole existince has become so tainted 
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by selfishness that we suffer ourselves to view the interests of our country 
only as they may affect our individual ease or progress. 

It would be foreign to the object of these pages to pursue the subject 
in this direction; but it would occasion deep regret if, in exhibiting the 
favourable side of the picture, and in giving utterance to hopes for the 
future, grounded upon the efforts for moral and intellectual improve- 
ments which now are happily in action around us, it could be held that 
there were implied any approval of national crime, or any feelings save 
those of shame and humiliation at our departure from that course of 
rectitude which was wont to make this favoured land more honoured for 
its justice than it was respected for its power. 

The demoralizing tendency of riches has ever been a favourite theme 
for declamation with poets and moralists. 


“¢ Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates” 


is a sentiment which has been repeated until it has gained at least the 
nominal assent of many seriously-disposed but imperfectly-informed 
persons among us. They have not stopped to consider how far the evils 
which they deplore have their origin in or, any connexion with increasing 
wealth, but have taken it for granted that, as the evils and the wealth 
have increased together, they must necessarily be considered as cause 
and effect. 

It must be owned that our multiplied abodes of want, of wretched- 
ness, and of crime—our town populations huddled together in ill- 
ventilated and undrained courts and cellars—our numerous workhouses 
filled to overflowing with the children of want—and our prisons (scarcely 
less numerous) overloaded with the votaries of crime, do indeed but 
too sadly and too strongly attest that all is not as it should be with us 
as regards this most important branch of human progress. 

If we refer to our criminal returns, it will be found that in England 
and Wales the number of persons committed for trial is now five times 
as great as it was at the beginning of the century; while in Ireland the 
proportionate increase has been even more appalling, there having been 
in 1839 seven-fold the nuinber of committals that were made in 1805, 
the earliest year for which our records are available. There are not 
any accounts of so early a date by which we are able to make a similar 
comparison for Scotland, but comparing the number of committals in 
1815 with those in 1839, we find that in those twenty-four years they 
have augmented nearly six-fold. | 

We have here prima facie evidence that the increase of crime has far 
outstripped the increase of our population, and without doubt of our 
Bes ae “en as their increase has been ; and it behoves us to inquire 
a aN penteel a ia pares how far those frightful appearances 

‘h, , if they be so founded, whether the two 
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conditions are necessarily connected, or whether their simultaneous 
occurrence be not rather attributable to ill-considered interference, or to 
some deficiency or neglect on the part of those whose duty should have 
prompted them to the adoption of measures more effectual than have 
been used for the correction of the evil. It would indeed be a heart- 
sickening prospect if, in looking forward to the continued progress of 
our country in its economical relations, we must also contemplate the 
still greater multiplication of its criminals. The nature of the case 
does not indeed admit of our realizing such a future as is here supposed, 
for, ere it could be reached, the whole physical frame-work of society 
must be broken up. Neither should we be willing to admit—notwith- 
standing the experience of the last forty years—the moral possibility of 
such a result. The growing attention that is bestowed upon this subject 
in England, and not in England only but in every country where the 
like result has been experienced, is beginning to produce its legitimate 
fruit. Governments are at least awakened to the necessity of counter- 
acting the evil tendencies that have made such fearful progress. It is 
seen,’ and is beginning to be practically acknowledged, that a great 
part of the moral evil under which societies are suffering is the offspring 
of ignorance, and that without insisting upon any very high degree of 
perfectibility in human nature, ;we may reasonably hope that the 
removal of that ignorance will do much towards restoring moral health 
to communities, and thus fit them for the rational enjoyment of bless- 
ings so increasingly "offered for their acceptance. That this hope is not 
a mere vision of the philanthropist, but is founded upon the knowledge 
of what is daily passing around us, will be seen when we come to 
consider the intellectual condition of those who have been made to 
appear at the bar of justice, and find how small a proportion among 
them have received any beyond the first elements of instruction. When 
we are thus convinced of the powerful influence of instruction, even as 
hitherto communicated, in restraining from the open violation of laws, 
what may we not reasonably hope will be the power of that moral 
training which it is now felt must be employed to stamp its proper value 
upon knowledge ? ‘To suppose that blessings must necessarily be 
accompanied by countervailing curses, is to impute a capital deficiency 
to the intentions of Providence, and amounts to a practical denial of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty. 
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CHar PE i. 


CRIME. 


Multiplication of Crimes against Property—Diminution of Crimes of Violence—Number 
of Offenders in England and Wales, 1805 to 1845, and Number of Executions—In- 
creased Proportion of Convictions in the later Years —Severity of our Criminal Code 
and consequent Impunity of Offenders—Reforms in the Criminal Law—Historical 
Sketch of their Progress—Classification of Offences—Comparison of 1805 with 1841 in 
respect of Criminals and Population in each County—Comparison of Agricultural with 
Manufacturing Counties—Classification of Offenders with regard to Ages—Increase of 
Juvenile Offenders—Reformatory Prison at Parkhurst—Classification according to 
Intellectual Condition — Proportion of Sexes— Proportion of educated Offenders to 
Population—Analysis of Offences committed by educated Persons—False Conclusions 
drawn from French Criminal Returns concerning the Effects of Instruction. ScoTLanD: 
Superiority of its Criminal Jurisprudence—Offenders, 1830 to 1845—Classification ac- 
cording to Offences—Sex and Intellectual Condition—Proportion of Convictions—A ges 
of Offenders—Juvenile Offenders—Analysis of Crimes committed by educated Persons. 
TrRELAND: Educated Offenders not distinguished as in England and Scotland—Compara- 
tive Morality of different Classes—Offenders in Ireland, 1805 to 1812—Proportion of 
Convictions—Offenders, 1822 to 1834, and Number executed in those Years—Committals 
and Convictions classified, 1835 to 1845, and Number executed—Extraordinary Fluctua- 
tions of Numbers in different Years—Proportionate Ages of Offenders—Incompleteness 
of Irish Criminal Returns—Numbers and Proportions of Offenders wholly ignorant, 
aud who could read and write—Proportions of Juvenile Offenders, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland—Improvements in Prison Discipline. 


THERE is frequently a tendency in the human mind to magnify the im- 
portance of all that belongs to the present moment ; and this tendency 
is peculiarly active as regards the evils by which we may be assailed 
or surrounded. We read of the vices and crimes of our forefathers, 
and especially such of them as have been notably diminished in our 
day, without any of those feelings of personal annoyance which make 
us so peculiarly sensitive while dealing with the faults of which we are 
the witnesses or the victims. Much research is necessary before we 
can place ourselves in the condition to form any correct judgment on 
such a subject, and much self-examination before we can be certain that 
our verdict is just. 

If we consult the reports of Parliamentary Committees, or other 
publications upon these questions, which appeared in former years, we 
shall see that society then found as much cause for complaint and grief, 
through the prevalence of crime, as we find at the present day ; and, 
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further, we cannot but be struck with the fact, that however pre- 
valent offences may now be against property, we enjoy a far greater 
degree of protection from personal violence than our forefathers. In 
the early part of last century it was no uncommon thing for persons to 
be knocked down and robbed at noon-day in the public thoroughfares 
of London, while the roads in all directions were infested by robbers on 
foot and on horseback, who were ready for the commission of any 
number of murders, if met by resistance on the part of those whom they 
attacked. Even since the beginning of the present century, it hap- 
pened to a physician, who, in the performance of his professional duty, 
was frequently obliged to cross Blackheath at all hours of the night, 
that for the preservation of his own life he at different times found 
himself under the necessity of shooting highwaymen by whom his car- 
riage was attacked. The highway robberies and even murders com- 
mitted upon what was then Hounslow Heath were of such frequent 
occurrence that they seemed almost matters of course, and he was con- 
sidered a bold man who would venture alone to cross that spot after 
nightfall. ' 

The author has been told by gentlemen now living, who were accus- 
tomed to repair after business hours to their residences in the environs 
of London, and particularly on the south side of the Thames, at Dul- 
wich and Norwood, that it was the uniform practice to appoint some 
place of rendezvous from which they proceeded in a body for mutual 
protection. 

These things have passed away and are become only matters of tra- 
dition. One cause of their diminution has been the greater use of 
paper money, and consequently the smaller amount of coin which travel- 
iers carry with them, by which means the risk of after detection is greatly 
increased ; but the chief means of suppression are found im our im- 
proved system of police, which, while it has succeeded to a great extent 
in putting down these graver outrages, has brought to light numerous 
minor delinquencies, and placed in our criminal records offences which 
previously passed unpunished, or were summarily dealt with by the 
populace. We might search those records of former periods m vain for 
the evidence of many offences which now swell the calendar—not that 
the offences were unknown, but that the punishment of them was not 
reserved for the magistrate. The pickpocket, for example, ho should 
be detected in the commission of his offence, was dragged by the mob 
to the nearest pump, half drowned; and then allowed to depart. 

The following table shows the number of males and females com- 
mitted for trial in England and Wales in each year from 1805 to 1845 ; 
the number in each of those years that were convicted, distinguishing 
those sentenced to death, those actually executed, and among the latter 


number, those executed for the crime of murder. 
2 9 
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Committed for Trial. waaain ccaaoen 5) facketall 

as Moles... Bemales Total. Convicted. | to Death. Execated. for Murder. 
1805 5,267 1,338 4,605 2,783 350 68 10 
1806 3,120 1,226 4,346 Zeus > 3825 57 § 
1807 Sel pais Leesa 4,446 2,567 343 63 16 
1808 3,332 | 1,403 4,735 2,723 338 39 8 
1809 3,776 1,554 5,330 3,238 392 60 9 
1810 8,733 1,418 5,146 3,158 476 67 9 
1811 3,859 | 1,478 5 337 3,163 404 45 7 
1812 4,891 | 1,685 6,576 3,913 532 82 16 
1813 5,433 1,731 7,164 4,422 43: 120 25 
1814 4,826 1,564 6,390 4,025 558 70 23 
1815 6,056 1,782 7,818 4,883 553 57 15 
1816 7,347 1,744 9,091 Wits. Ch 890 95 oi 
1817 11,758 2,174 | 13,932 9,056 1,302 115 25 
1818 11,335 2,232 | 13,567 8,958 1,254 97 13 
1819 12,075 2,179 | 14,254 9,510 1,314 108 15 
1820 IT,099 2,115 | 13,710 9,318 1,236 107 10 
1821 11,173 1,942 | 13,115 8,788 1,134 114 22 
1822 10,369 158725) 12,241 8,209 1,016 Ve 18 
1823 10,342 1,921 | 12,268 8,204 968 54 11 
1824 11,475 2,223 | 13,698 9,425 1,066 49 rp 
1825 11,889 2,548 | 14,437 9,964 1,036 50 10 
1826 13,472 2,692 | 16,164 | 11,107 1,203 57 10 
1827 15,154 2,770 | 17,924 ) 12,567 1,529 73 ll 
1828 13,832 2,732 | 16,564 | 11,728 1,165, 58 Vee 
1829 T5000 3,119 | 18,675 | 13,261 1,385 74 13 
1830 15,135 25972) 18,107 | 412),805 1,397 46 14 
1831 16 600 3,047 | 19,647 | 18,830 | 1,601 By 12 
1832 17,486 3,343 | 20,829 | 14,947 | 1,449 54 15 
1853 16,804 3,268 | 20,072 | 14,446 931 33 6 
1834 18,880 38,571 | 22,451 | 15,995 480 34 12 
1835 17,275 3,456 | 20,731 | 14,729 523 384 21 
1836 17, 248 3,736 | 20,984 | 14,771 | 494 17 8 
1837 19,407 4,205 | 23,612 | 17,090 438 8 8 
1838 18,905 4,189 | 23,094 | 16,785 116 6 5 
1839 19,831 4,612 | 24,448 | 17,832 56 11 10 
1840 2,975 5,212 | 27,3487 | 19,927 1m 9 9 
1841 22,560 5,200 | 27,760 | 20,280 | 80 10 10 
1842 25,740 5,569 | 31,309 | 22,733 57 9 9 
1843 24,251 5,340 | 29,591 | 21,092 | 97 | 13 13 
1844 21,549 4,993 | 26,542 | 18,919 57 16 16 
1845 | 19,341 4,962 | 24,303 17,402 | 49 12 12 

| | | 


The first thing that must strike every one on consulting this table, 
is—after the appalling increase in the number of convicts—the different 
proportion which females bear now to males, compared with the propor- 
tion which they bore in the earlier years of the statement. In 1805, 
the proportion of females to the whole committals was 29 per cent. ; 
whereas in 1845 the proportion was only 20 per cent. The number of 
convictions in proportion to committals is now much greater than 
formerly. In the five years at the beginning of the above series, the 
convictions amounted to 58°8 per cent.; while in the five years ending 
with 1845, the proportion was 79°15 percent. This change is probably 
attributable to a combination of various causes, such as the allowance of 
their expenses to prosecutors and witnesses, which has secured their 
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attendance at trials; the simplification of the laws; and the experience 
in criminal matters of a large body of trained police officers. This 
efiect has doubtless, too, been in great part a consequence of successive 
mitigations of the severity by which our criminal code was formerly 
characterized, and which indisposed juries to convict in cases where the 
penalty was incommensurate with the offence. It was a cruel position 
in which every citizen was liable to be placed, where he must either do 
violence to his own conscience by aequitting the guilty, or feel himself 
to be the abettor of harsh and unjust legislation. We have the means 
in these figures of estimating the first-named of those evils ; but who 
can number to us the cases of anguish where men of feeling and of con- 
science gave over their fellow-creatures to the mercies of the hangman, 
in expiation of some comparatively petty offences committed possibly 
through distress. It might have proved more merciful in the end had 
jurymen withstood in every case the yearnings of humanity, and thrown 
upon the government the reproach of our unjustand sanguinary laws, since 
they might thus have been sooner rendered impossible of execution.* 
This was only one part of the evil consequences of our former severity. 
The same feeling which induced jurymen to acquit, indisposed those 
against whom crimes had been committed to accuse; and we may 
reasonably imagine that the number of persons who thus escaped pro- 
secution was much greater than that of the class who were wrongfully 
acquitted, because the man who had been robbed or injured did no 
violence to his conscience in withholding the charge; he had all the 
motives here explained leading him to a merciful course, and none of 
the opposing restraint caused by the juryman’s oath. In this manner 
malefactors escaped, and an additional incentive to criminal courses 
was provided. 
The amount of guilt and of wretchedness which might fairly be im- 
puted to the carelessness or ignorance of the British parliament on all 
matters relating to the repression of crime, would, if any estimate could 
be formed on the subject, prove an emphatic warning to legislators. 
The course pursued for the purpose by parliament was for a long period 
only a series of wretched expedients. When, by the greater frequency 
of its occurrence, or by some notorious instance, any particular offence 
forced itself upon public attention, it was not the ruie, as reason would 
have dictated, to examine and remove the causes of the increase, but 
to multiply the terrors of the law to a degree out of all proportion 
with the guilt of the offenders. By this severity, or possibly through 
circumstances distinct from legislation, the tendency to commit that 
particular crime may have been lessened, until the feeling of vengeance 


* Juries frequently forgot their oath, “ to find a true verdict according to the evidence” 
—in fact perjured themselves —by reducing the amount sworn to as the value of stolen 


i to avoid the capital conviction. 
property, in order I  aeoges 
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under which the law was made would pass away; its execution would 
then be rendered impossible, and the law would become as great a 
nuisance as the offence against which it was enacted through the im- 
punity consequent upon its disproportionate severity. 

This is no longer matter for speculation or conjecture. Our criminal 
code has now been for some years relieved from a great part of the 
reproach so justly charged against it, and we can refer to parliamentary 
returns for confirmation of the views here expressed. 

We learn from the interesting explanations prefixed to the criminal 
returns for England and Wales, by Mr. Redgrave of the Home Office, 
that although between 1818 and 1824, adopting the recommendation of 
a committee of the House of Commons, capital punishments were 
abolished for twenty-one offences, but little effect was shown in the 
numbers of persons sentenced to death and executed, ‘the remission 
not having reached any of the larger classes of offences, and some of 
the offences having indeed become obsolete. In 1832 capital punish- 
ment was abolished for cattle-stealing, horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, 
larceny to the value of 5/.in a dwelling-house, coining, and forgery 
(except of wills and powers of attorney to transfer stock). Capital 
punishment was removed in 1833 from house-breaking—in 1834 from 
returning from transportation—in 1835 from sacrilege, and letter- 
stealing by servants of the Post-office—and in the first year of the 
present reign (1837) capital punishments were abolished in respect of 
all offences, with the exception of— 

Murder and attempts to murder when accompanied with injuries 
dangerous to life ; 

Rape, and carnally abusing girls under ten years of age ; 

Unnatural offences ; 

Burglary, when attended with violence to persons ; 

Robbery, when attended with cutting and wounding ; 

Arson, of dwelling-houses or ships, when the lives of persons 
therein are endangered ; 

Piracy, when murder is committed ; 

Showing false signals to cause shipwreck ; 

Setting fire to Her Majesty’s ships of war ; 

Riot, and feloniously destroying buildings ; 

Embezzlement by servants of the Bank of England ; 

High treason. 

The last six named offences are of very rare occurrence. 

A further relaxation of the law took effect in 1841, when capital 
punishment was abolished for the crimes of rape, felonious riots, and 
embezzlement by servants of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Redgrave gives in the following statement a strong proof of one 


of the evils already noticed, as attending upon the undue severity of 
our criminal code in former vears. 
a 
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“The Acts of the 1 Victoria have had a very beneficial effect upon 
the result of prosecutions, juries being in all cases less unwilling to 
convict when they know that capital punishment will not follow. By 
these Acts capital punishments were abolished in the crimes enumerated 
below, for which, at that time, executions were not unusual ; and the 
greater proportion of convictions in those crimes which has resulted 
from the alteration in the law is very remarkable. In the following 
calculation, a comparison is made of the centesimal proportion of con- 
victions to accusations, in respect to those offences, in the three years 
preceding the abolition of the capital punishment, and in the three 
years ending with 1841.” 


Average.of 

1835-6-7 1839 1840 1841 
Attempts to murder 40°75 50:71 56°15 63°22 
Nacrilege™= e's) 78"68 77°77 68°75 66°66 
Burglary ° * + 69°69 73°56 78°98 79°85 
Robberyaey re) is fo 56408 62°98 64°71 63°80 
ARSON wala) Penmusmue) SL OSi56 29°73 27°00 45°45 


It is still more satisfactory to be able to state, on the same excellent 
authority, “that in the majority of the offences for which capital 
punishments were repealed there has been a decrease, and that in the 
aggregate this decrease amounted in 1841 to 43 per cent., while com- 
mitments generally had increased.” 

The effect of the successive changes made of late years in our cri- 
minal code is forcibly stated by Mr. Redgrave as follows :— 

“The magnitude of the recent changes in the criminal law will be 
strongly exemplified when it is stated that, had the offences tried in 
1841 been tried under the laws of 1831, the eighty capital sentences 
passed would have been increased to 2,172.” 

The increasing proportion of convictions which has already been 
noticed as a consequence of this relaxation of the code has been steadily 
progressive throughout. Examining the returns in this particular at 
short intervals, we find the following result :— 


Years. Years. 

1805 Convictions per cent. 60°43 1830 Convictions per cent. 70°72 
1810 ” 61°35 1835 ” 71°04 
1815 » 62°46 1841 » 73°05 
1820 ” 67°23 1845 ” 71-98 
1825 ” 69°01 


The following historical sketch of the efforts made in parliament for 
mitigating the severity of our criminal code has been drawn up and 
kindly communicated by the valuable public officer whose han has 
already been mentioned—Mr. Redgrave, keeper of the Criminal 
Register in the Home-office. We may learn from this nar rative how 
rapid is the march of public opinion in the right direction, when once 
the shackles of prejudice have been cast aside, and the evidence of facts 
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has been allowed to produce itself in confirmation of the views of 
enlightened reformers. We here see, among the opponents of all 
change in a system of criminal legislation, now looked back upon with 
horror or disgust by every one, the highest authorities of the day—the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice of England. If anything 
could justify successive parliaments in resisting the appeals for mercy 
and for enlightened justice made by Romilly and Mackintosh—names 
to be ever honoured for their devotion to the cause of humanity—it 
would be the resistance offered to those appeals by Lords Eldon and 
Ellenborough, armed as they were with all the weight of a lengthened 
experience. Yet has our own subsequent experience in the system they 
opposed proved that these—the “ practical men,” par excellence—were 
decidedly wrong; while the “theorists,” whose schemes they so un- 
hesitatingly denounced, were still more decidedly right, since every one 
of their predictions of the good to follow from the adoption of the 
measures they advocated has been fulfilled or rather surpassed. 


“In 1750, a Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the laws relating to felonies ‘reported that it was reason- 
able to exchange the punishment of death for some other reasonable 
punishment ;’ and a Bill founded on this resolution passed the House 
of Commons, but was rejected in the House of Lords. 

“The subject then slept for more than half a century, until in 1808 
Sir Samuel Romilly brought forward his first motion for the Reform of 
the Criminal Laws; and a Bill which he introduced for abolishing the 
capital punishment for stealing privately from the person to the value of 
5s. (picking pockets) passed into a law during the same session. 

“In 1810 Sir S. Romilly obtained leave to bring in three Bills for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishments :— 

“Ist. For stealing to the value of 5s. in shops, warehouses, coach- 
houses, &c. 

“2nd. For stealing to the value of 40s. in a dwelling-house. 

“3rd. For stealing to the value of 40s. on navigable rivers, &e. 

“ The first Bill passed the House of Commons, but made no further 
progress ; the second was opposed by the government, and lost by a 
majority of two ina thin house; the third Bill was dropped for the session. 

“In the following year Sir S. Romilly again introduced the above 
Bills, together with a Bill abolishing capital punishment for stealing 
from bleaching-grounds, and was enabled, in opposition to the ministry 
of the day, to carry his four Bills through the House of Commons. 
The Bills were introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Holland, 
supported by Lord Lansdowne, and, with the exception of the Bill 
relating to bleaching-grounds (which was passed into a law), were 
strongly opposed by the Lord Chancellor, and by Lords Liverpool and 


ay 
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Ellenborough, and were lost ona division. Lord Ellenborough, on 
this occasion, said, ‘These Bills went to alter laws which a century had 
proved necessary, and which were now to be overturned by speculation 
and modern philosophy ;’ and again, ‘He trusted that laws, which a 
century had proved to be beneficial, would not be changed for the 
illusory opinions of speculatists.’. Hansard, vol. xx. 

“In 1812 Sir S. Romilly introduced a Bill which passed into a law, 
repealing an Act of Elizabeth which constituted it a capital offence in 
soldiers and sailors found begging in the streets. 

“In 1813, on the assembling of the new parliament, Sir S. Romilly 
again introduced his Bill abolishing capital punishment for shop- 
lifting. He had selected this Bill as having, in former discussions, 
been considered less objectionable than the others. Mr. Secretary 
Ryder and the Solicitor-General expressed their disapproval of the 
Bill on its introduction, and ministers opposed it on the third reading 
as introducing an innovating spirit imto the criminal legislation. It 
was, however, carried in the face of this opposition by a majority of 38 
in a house of 106 members, but thrown out in the House of Lords. 

“Jn 1816 Sir S. Romilly carried this Bill once more through the 
House of Commons, but its further progress was again stopped in the 
House of Lords. In introducing his Bill, Sir S. Romilly brought for- 
ward the fact, that in the year 1785, no less than ninety-seven persons 
were executed for the offence of shop-lifting in London alone. 

“Tn 1818 Sir 8. Romilly again carried this Bill—the identical Bill 
which had already twice passed the House of Commons in that parlia- 
ment, and twice in its predecessor, the only opposition offered being an 
amendment proposed by the Attorney-General, on the third reading, 
to the declaration in the preamble, ‘that extreme severity was calcu- 
lated to produce impunity for crimes.’ In defeating this amendment, 
and affirming the principle for which he contended, Sir S. Romilly’s 
exertions for the amelioration of the crimimal laws of his country 
terminated. He died at the close of the year; and though he had not 
been enabled, during a struggle of ten years with the ministry of that 
day, which opposed all his propositions, to carry many of the measures 
he so zealously advocated, he had impressed the House of Commons 
with their justice, and at least puta stop to the sanguinary enactments 
which were, up to that time, constantly being added to the Statute 
Book, at the same time that he aroused the attention of the public by 
his eloquent appeals to the state of the laws. 

“In 1819 the criminal laws and their administration were the subject 
of frequent discussions. ; 

“The number of convictions and executions, particularly for the 
forging and uttering of bank notes, was urged as a ground for inquiry, 
and petitions from most of the large towns and many influential bodies 
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were presented to parliament praying that serious consideration might 
be given to the subject. Lord Holland presented a petition to this 
effect from the Corporation of London in the Upper House, and 
earnestly supported it; and the sheriffs presented a similar petition at 
the bar of the House of Commons. Mr. Wilberforce presented a 
petition from the Society of Friends, stating that at their annual meet- 
ing the subject had arrested their attention, and expressing the feelings 
of deep commiseration and regret. 

“The public feeling was made sufficiently apparent in other ways. 
Juries seemed determined to resist by their verdicts the severe enact- 
ments of the laws, and injured parties were deterred from appearing as 
prosecutors. Sir James Mackintosh now appeared as the active advo-. 
cate of the reforms which had been so much advanced by the exertions 
of his friend, and moved (in March, 1819) the appointment of a select 
committee ‘to consider so much of the criminal law as related to capital 
punishments, and to report their observations and opinion to the 
House.’* The motion was opposed by Lord Castlereagh, supported 
by his party—but, after a lengthened debate, was carried by a majority 

of 19in a house of 275 members. This defeat of the minister was 

welcomed with ‘great cheering.’ The committee was appointed, and 
made their report at the end of the session. In the next year, Sir 
James moved the reappointment of the committee, and brought in six 
Bills for the Amendment of the Criminal Laws, founded on their report 
presented in the previous session. These Bills proposed to abolish 
capital punishments— 

‘1st. lor stealing to the value of 40s. in dwelling-houses. 

‘2nd. For stealing to the value of 5s. privately in a shop. 

“3rd. For stealing privately on a river to the value of 40s. 

“4th. For several offences of the nature of misdemeanours, many of 
them obsolete. 

“5th. Repealed parts of Acts creating capital offences, among which 
were —abduction of women of property—maliciously wounding cattle— 
taking a reward for the recovery of stolen goods—destroying trees— 
breaking down the banks of rivers ; and several offences connected with 
the marriage and bankrupt laws. 

“6th, Consolidated and amended the laws relating to forgery, and 
repealed the capital punishment for all first offences of forging and 
uttering —except of Bank of England notes. ri 

es The Bills relating to stealing in a dwelling-house, stealing on navi- 
gable rivers, and forging, were opposed by the government of the day, 
a pee he ea in the face of their opposition. The other 

ed to pass into laws—the Lords having altered 


etn ‘ a j 
Sy J. Mackintosh stated that a similar resolution was passed in 1770, when anthorit 
was delegated to a commission for the same purpose 7 
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the Shop-lifting Bill, leaving it capital to steal in shops to the value 
of 152. 

‘In 1821 Sir James Mackintosh succeeded in carrying the second 
and third reading of his Forgery Bill in opposition to the strenuous 
exertions of the ministry. On the question that the Bill do pass, some 
of its supporters having left the house, Lord Londonderry tried another 
division—and by this parliamentary stratagem, which was warmly 
exclaimed against, succeeded in defeating the Bill—the numbers being 
121 to: 115. 

‘* In 1822, in consequence of ill health, Sir James Mackintosh con- 
fined his exertions to the obtaining a pledge from the House to consider 
means, in the following session, for abating the rigour of the criminal 
law. ‘This resolution, though strongly opposed by the Government, he 
carried by 117 to 101. 

“In 1823, in pursuance of the resolution which, in spite of the 
government, he had extorted from the House, Sir J. Mackintosh pro- 
posed, in a series of resolutions, that it was expedient to abolish the 
punishment of death in cases of larceny from shops, from dwelling- 
houses, and on navigable rivers—for horse, sheep, and cattle stealing — 
for forgery—returning from transportation, and other offences made 
capital by particular statutes. These resolutions were opposed by Sir 
Robert Peel, then Secretary of State for the Home Department, who 
moved the previous question, and promised that the subject should be 
taken up by the government. Sir Robert Peel’s motion was carried, 
and Sir J. Mackintosh stated that ‘he should not take upon himself to 
introduce any other measures for amending the criminal laws, because 
he must foreknow their fate.’ In conformity with his promise, Sir 
Robert Peel afterwards brought in three Bills for Abolishing Capital 
Punishments, which were passed, an ineffectual attempt being made by 
Sir J. Mackintosh to extend their provisions. ‘These Bills abolished 
capital punishments in fifteen distinct offences—but the offences were 
either obsolete, or of so unfrequent occurrence, that they did not tend 
much to ameliorate the severity of the criminal code. ‘This will be at 
once obvious from the fact, that in the two years preceding the passing 
of these Bills the Criminal Records show that only four convictions 
took place under their enactments, and that step by step with them Sir 
Robert Peel carried a Bill to enable Judges to record instead of passing 
the sentence of death, in order to avoid the farce of solemnly passing a 
sentence which no one who heard it imagined could be executed. 

“In the three years preceding the passing of these Bills, the capital 
convictions were 3070; the executions, 153. 

“In the three following years, the capital convictions were 4076 ; 
the executions, 225. 

“The executions from 1820 to 1829 inclusive were 729. 
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“The executions in ten years, from 1832 to 1841 inclusive, were 216. 
“In the last five years, the executions have been— 


Years. Executions, 
1837 8 
1838 6 
1839 1k 
1840 9 
1842 10 

44 


“Tn 1826, 1827, and 1828, Sir Robert Peel carried several very 
important Bills for the consolidation and amendment of the criminal 
laws, but these Bills did not abolish capital punishments. Sir R. Peel, 
indeed, made it a matter of boast that he did not constitute any new 
capital felonies, and pointed out an instance in which he had abated the 
capital punishment by increasing the sum constituting it a capital 
offence to steal in a dwelling-house, from 40s. to 5/., and by widening 
the technical description of a dwelling. 

“Tn 1830 Sir Robert Peel brought in his Forgery Bill, and petitions 
were poured into the house from all quarters against the re-enactment 
of the severe penalties for this offence. Sir James Mackintosh again 
took up the subject, and moved that the capital punishments be struck 
out from the Bill. He was unsuccessful ; but in the last stage of the 
measure Mr. Spring Rice was enabled to defeat the ministry by a 
majority of 151 to 138, and to remove the sentence of death from the 
Bill. It was, however, restored by the House of Lords, and the Bill, as 
altered, was suffered to pass the House of Commons at the end of the 
session. * 

“In 1832 two most important Bills for abolishing capital punishments 
were passed. Mr. Ewart, assisted by the government, was able to carry 
a Bill abolishing the punishment of death in cases of horse, sheep, and 
cattle stealing, and larceny in a dwelling-house.t| He was opposed by 
Sir R. Peel, and an amendment was made in the Lords subjecting these 
offences to the fixed penalty of transportation for life—at the same 
time, ministers brought in a Bill for abolishing capital punishment in 
cases of forgery. This Bill was introduced into the Commons by the 
Attorney-General, and into the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor. 
It passed into a law, but anamendment was made in the House of Lords 


* Executions for forgery were not of uncommon occurrence up to this time—1830; for 
the three preceding years no less than fifteen persons were executed for this offence out of 
123 capitally convicted. 

+ Executions for these offences were common up to 1830. In the three preceding years 
there were executed for— 

Horse Stéalingreyieiyo es asf) 22 

Sheep:stealingy, «... ...: 9 

Larceny in dwelling-houses . 6 
In the following two years which intervened before the abolition of the capital punish- 
ment, two persons only were executed for these offences, 
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under the protest of the Lord Chancellor, excepting the forgery of wills 
and powers of attorney to transfer stock, which offences were left capital. 

“In 1833 Mr. Lennard carried his Bill for abolishing capital 
punishment for housebreaking, executions for which offence were con- 
tinued down to 1830. 

“In 1834 Mr, Ewart carried a Bill for abolishing capital punishment 
for returning from transportation; and in the following year for sacri- 
lege and letter-stealing. 

“This was the state of the criminal law when Lord John Russell 
brought in his Bills for its mitigation, founded on the report of a 
committee which the government had appointed. The little progress 
which Sir S. Romilly and Sir J. Mackintosh had made in opposition to 
the governments of their day, will be seen by the foregoing sketch— 
as well as the extensive and salutary changes which followed Lord 
J. Russell’s Bills, effected an extensive abolition of the sentence of 
death and a mitigation of the secondary punishments. He was enabled 
to abolish capital punishments in all cases but— 

‘Murder and attempts to murder, where dangerous bodily injuries 
are effected ; 

“Burglary and robbery, when attended with violence or wounds ; 

*“‘ Arson of dwelling-houses, where life is endangered—and six other 
offences of very rare occurrence. 

“The number of capital convictions in 1829 was 1385; and in 1834, 
three years after the extensive abolition of capital punishments, the 
number was reduced to 480. 

“Only four years have elapsed since the passing of these Acts, as to 
which we as yet know the result, and the Criminal Tables show their 
very important operation upon the criminal procedure. These tables 
show the capital convictions under the existing laws to have been 
reduced, if we deduct the number of offences committed in 1838, before 
the passing of the Act of that year, to a number not exceeding that of 
the executions in a like period up to the end of 1829. The effect on 
the secondary punishments has been very great. The proportion sen- 
tenced to transportation for life was reduced from 1 in 20 to 1 in 86, 
and the effect of the change in the chief punishments has been visible 
down to the bottom of the scale.” 


Among the injurious results of the sanguinary code which was so 
long allowed to disgrace our statute book, may be mentioned the 
impressions made upon the minds of transgressors. It might have 
been supposed that at least one salutary effect would have attended 
upon severity,—that the terror which it was calculated to excite would 
have had a wholesome influence in deterring from crime ; but it is well 
known that the very reverse of this effect was produced. Mrs. Eliza- 
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beth Fry, whose name will go down to posterity with that of Howard, 
and who had well qualified herself for being heard upon this question, 
was examined before the committee on the Police of the Metropolis in 
1818, and upon this point gave the following testimony. 

“As an illustration of the effects produced among the prisoners 
themselves by capital punishments, I wish to read a note which was 
taken in the prison of Newgate soon after the execution of a woman 
named Elizabeth Fricker, who was executed for admitting a man to rob 
her mistress. ‘I visited Newgate two days after the execution of 
Elizabeth Fricker, and instead of finding, as I expected, the whole of 
the criminals awfully affected by what had passed, I found a spirit of 
pity and lamentation over the sufferers, with such an impression that 
the punishment exceeded the crime, that it excited a feeling of great 
displeasure and even bitterness, not only towards our laws but to those 
who put them into execution, and so far from softening the heart, or 
leading it from evil, it appeared to harden them, and make them endea- 
your to justify their own criminal conduct as well as that of those who 
suffered, and even to fortify themselves through unbelief of the truths 
of religion, or to justify themselves and those who suffered, by feeling 
that they were not what they considered justly done by.’”’ 

Up to 1834 there was not any classification of offences made in our 
criminal returns, the whole being arranged alphabetically. But on and 
after that year crimes have been ranged under six principal heads, 
Vi2. = 
. Offences against the person ; 

Offences against property, committed with violence ; 
Offences against property, committed without violence ; 
. Malicious offences against property ; 

. Forgery and offences against the currency ; 

. Other offences, not ambdnedsi in the above classes. 

Roll owiite this classification, we find that the offences charged in each 
year from 1834 to 1841 under the various heads have Ween 


Y Class Class Class Class | Class Class | 
ens: i 2 3 4 5 6 | Total. 


1834 | 2,455 | 1,459] 16,608 | 162] 431 | 1,336 | 22,457 
1835 | 2,016] 1,354] 15,478] 156] 368] 1,359] 90,731 
1836 | 1,956] 1,310 | 16,167] 168] 359] 1,024] 20,984 
1837 | 1,719] 1,400 |. 18,884] 114} 456 | 1,039] 23,612 
1838 | 1,859| 1,538] 18,278| 89] 503 827 | 23,094 
1939 | 2,009 | 1,432 | 19,243] 105} 436] 1,918 | 242443 
1840 | 1,881 | 1,934 | 21,484] 145] 541 |. 1,202]. 97,187 
1841 | 2,140} 1,873 | 22,017] 94] 437] 1,199] 97.760 
1842 | 2,127] 2,178 | 23,995 | 201 | 634] 2,174 | 312309 
1843, | 2,431 | 2,530 | 22,998.) 279] 668 1,885 |. 99.591 
1844 | 2,306] 1,759] 20,495| 347! 548 | 1,157 | -96.549 
1845 | 1,966) 1,471] 19,506] 149] 438 773 | 24,303 
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The increase is here seen to apply chiefly to offences against property 
committed without violence, and which bore to the whole number of 
committals in each of the years the following proportions :—- 


Years. Per Cent. Years. Per Cent, Years. Per Cent, 
1834 13°97 1838 79°14 1842 76°64 
1835 74°66 1839 78°72 1843 75°35 
1836 77°04 1840 79°02 1844 76°95 
1837 79°97 1841 79°81 1845 80°26 


The numbers of offenders in the remaining five classes have not in- 
creased, although the population has increased between 1834 and 1845 
to the amount of more than 15 per cent., and indeed was smaller in 
1845 than in any other year of the series, with the exception of 1837. 
It is clear, therefore, that the relaxations of our criminal laws are in no 
respect chargeable with the increasing number of delinquencies which 
have occurred in a class of crimes in regard to which little or nothing 
has been done in that direction. ‘The number of executions that have 
taken place in England and Wales between 1805 and 1845 is seen by 
the foregoing Table to have been 2,240, or, on an average, 56 yearly, 
of which number, 534, or 12 per annum, had been guilty of murder ; 
so that, according to the convictions under which the legislature has of 
late years been brought to act, the fearful number of 1706 lives have in 
that period been unnecessarily and therefore wrongfully taken in 
England and Wales alone. 

In the following Table the number of committals in 1841 is contrasted 
with those in 1805 for each county in England, and calculations are 
added whereby it may be seen how greatly the increase of committals 
has outstripped the increase of population. It will be found, that in 
the period of thirty-six years the rate of imcrease in criminality, thus 
measured, had run from 250 per cent. in Rutlandshire to 1720 per 
cent. in Monmouthshire. In the former county, the increase of popu- 
lation between 1801 and 1841 was the smallest experienced in England, 
excepting Sussex and Herefordshire ; while in Monmouthshire the 
increase of population has been the largest, with the exception of Lan- 
cashire. The counties are arranged in the order of their rank as 
regards agricultural employment in 1831; and it will be found that, 
in the twenty counties where the largest proportion of the inhabitants 
belonged to the agricultural class, the increase of crime has been as 
great within a very minute fraction as it has been in the remaining 
twenty counties,—the mcrease of committals having been, in the more 
agricultural counties, 498 per cent., and in the more manufacturing 
counties, 499 per cent. ; while the increase of population between 1801 
and 1841 in the more agricultural counties has been 55 per cent., and 
in the remaining counties 92 per cent. We find nothing in this exami- 
nation to support the assertion, so often hazarded, that vice and crime 
are fostered by bringing men together in large masses, while innocence 
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is preserved by rural pursuits. For each million of inhabitants, there 
were charged with offences— 
1805 1841 Difference. 

In the 20 more agricultural counties . . 446 1,723 Leah 

In the 20 less agricultural counties . . . 590 1,842 252 
The refutation of the popular belief thus established will appear more 
decided if we consider that, as already shown, the great increase of 
crime generally has been in that class of offences the temptations to. 
commit which are out of all proportion greatest in the more populous 
districts. 


Numerical Committals in Increase per Cent. of 
ear ; 
‘ | Committals} Population 
respect to |) Counties. 

Kermaltast 1805.1 484%. \ereys cca tae os 
Employment. 184I. 1841. 
1 Bedford ys Lisette 20 191 855 70 
2 Huntingdon... 15 62 313 50 
3 rtband "st 22.8 4 14 250 30 
4 Hereford « . «+ 31 245 690 28 
5 Aneolne net aces 58 349 502 73 
6 Cambridge. . . 40 240 500 84 
1 Buicksyrard wesres lags 33 287 769 45, 
8 ESSOX sc et elms 144 647 349 |; 56 
9 CuO LMG 109 482 3429 49 
10 Wallis es) a! hctees 4D 506 575 40 
i Oxfords wan. ca 38 323 750 if 
12 Northampton . . 42 342 714 51 
13 Herts soto 43 319 642 61 
14 Berksce an pietawe< 62 306 393 46 
15 Noméelk: 26. Oe 163 666 509 50 
16 Dorset. 44 .«.n6@ths 38 284 647 51 
V7 Sussex). sk, ahs 105 539 413 25 
18 Westmoreland . . 6 33 450 35 
19 Saloprfesriis qs 79 416 426 42 
20 Somerset . . . 106 991 835 59 
21 Hants’ ¢ thither tS 147 677 360 57 
22 Detony«s: ty lives 96 687 615 55 
23 Kent ee eel de 210 962 358 78 
24. Worcester . . . 51 566 | 1,009 67 
25 Corziwalt up. twers 45 295 555 80 
26 Cumberland . . 18 151 739 53 
27 Leicester . . . 47 466 891 65 
28 Nottingham . . 74 329 344 75 
29 Monmouth. . . 20 364 | 1,720 128 
50 Derby Vet. oe 39 277 610 67 
31 Gloucester... . 141 1,236 776. 71 
32 Chesters mas, Lait 80 943 | 1,078 106 
33 York orn. Ye. Ae 245 1,895 673 85 
34 Warwick . . 160 | 1,046 | 553 93 

385 Stattord scenes fare 91 1,059 | 1,063 IBS 
36 Northumberland . 38 226 494 59 
37 Durham 5 27 215 696 102 
38 SU Sy 199 923 363 106 
39 Lancaster inh = ot 371 3,987 | 974 147 
40 Middlesex . . . | 1,217 3,586 | 194 94 
4,605 | 27,182, 482 79 
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If the comparison had been made between 1805 and 1840, it would 
have been found that the proportionate number of accusations to popu- 
lation in the two classes of counties were still nearer than in 1841. 

The result would then have been as follows :—For each million of 
inhabitants, there were charged with offences— 


1805 1840 Difference. 
In the 20 more agricultural counties . . 446 1,753 1,307 
In the 20 less agricultural counties . . . 590 1,836 1,246 


The great number of committals in the manufacturing counties in 
1841 was probably the effect of commercial distress, which most painfully 
abridged the demand for labour, and of the high prices of provisions 
to which that distress has been attributed. 

During the eleven years from 1835 to 1845, for which alone the 
returns afford meaus of comparison, there has been a most remarkable 
uniformity in the proportionate number of persons at different ages 
committed for trial. 

The centesimal proportions at various periods of life in each of those 
years were :-— 


AGES. 1835 1836 1837 1835 1839 1840 1841 


Aged 12 years and under . | 1°67 | 1°84 | 1°52) 1°58 | 1°74] 1°79] 1°79 
Above 12, not exceeding 16 | 9°70 | 9°71 | 9°72 | 9:92] 10°08 | 9°80 | 9°78 


me AS » 21 | 29°65 | 29°03 | 29°23 | 29°13 | 28°07 | 28°10 | 2728 
pi ltr 2d » 380 | 31°92 | 81°42 | 31°74 | 31°24 | 31°12 | 30°99 | 32-10 
re cll) ” 40 | 14°01 | 14°43 | 14°56 | 14°75 | 14°94 | 15°32 | 15°35 
» 40 3 50 6°60 6°76 6°65 7°02 6°97 7°21 7°18 
» 50 D 60 3°24 | 3°33 3°24 3°00 3°23 3°12 299 
Above 60;yearsi:., ¢ 9.. a-|) 330) [02400 ) 01557) 1258) veop | MoT | | Lebd 
Agesunknown . .. . WeOte ee" OS se TetO i a7 Sel) ecesUa ee LON 2 Om 


100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 


In and since 1842 the ages have been ascertained at different periods 
of life, to assimilate them to the quinquennial periods adopted in the 


population returns. 
ee 


Centesimal 

S § 8 8 845 Proportions of 

fied 186 teat 1844 pi OPS? mnlpopeladonansans 
Aged under i5 years . . 5°3 Be 6°0 6°4 36°0 
» 15,and under 20 ; 22°0 OPI 23°3 24*1 9°9 
330 20 op 25 : 24°7 24°3 24°] 24°2 9°7 
eee 55 50 . Le 3 14-9 14°9 14°3 8-0 
BO i 7 pamiiead toada Cah 16°4 15°38 15°6 12°9 
» 40 " 50 8:3 8°1 8:3 8-2 9°6 
oa) - 60 3°8 3:5 3°9 3°6 6°4 
» 60, and above. 1°8 1:9 2°0 iho 7-2 
Agesunknown. . . 2°0 2°5 2°2 1-9 0-3 
100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 
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The most disquieting feature of these details is the large amount of 
criminality found in persons of tender years, and who may be considered 
victims of the evil influences to which they have been exposed. The 
actual numbers of children under sixteen years old who were committed 
for trial in the years 1835 to 1841, distinguishing boys from girls, 
were,— 


Years. Males. Females. Total. 
1835 2,002 354 2,356 
1836 2,057 3866 2,423 
1837 23265) 389 2,654 
1858 2,250 A07 2,657 
1839 2,425 463 2,888 
1840 2,586 557 3,143 
1841 2,656 556 3,212 


The constant and rapid additions thus apparent in the ranks of juve- 
nile offenders was calculated to awaken the deepest and most anxious 
interest. It at length compelled the government to the adoption of 
active measures for the repression of the evil—an evil which never 
should, nay, never could, have arisen but for the neglect of the legis- 
lature to furnish means for imparting to all that degree of moral training 
which it is the duty of the state to provide with regard to the well- 
ordering of the community. Our prisons are no longer allowed to be 
schools wherein the child who may have been led into some petty 
delinquency is made to perfect his education in crime, and whence he is 
to be sent back into the world an accomplished villain. The establishment 
of the Reformatory Prison at Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, is one 
very important step towards the repression of crime by checking its 
manifestation at the source, by withdrawing the young victims of society 
from the evil influences that have been suffered to surround them from 
their birth, replacing those influences by motives to virtuous conduct, 
and supplying the means for its pursuit. 

From 1842 inclusive the distinction is made at the age of 15, and 

-the numbers have been— 


Years. Males. Females. Total. 
1842 1,432 240 T5672 
1843 1,425 245 1,670 
1844 1,391 205 1,596 
1845 1,332 217 1.549 


If we could ever have doubted the great influence of instruction in 
restraining men from the commission of crimes, the proof of its efficacy 
would have been afforded by our criminal statistics. 

In 1835 returns were first obtained of the degree of instruction that 
had been imparted to persons committed for trial; but as the inquiries 
only went to determine whether the parties could read and write, or 
read only, or were without even that elementary degree of learning, and 
did not distinguish such as had been superiorly instructed, but little 
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advantage could be drawn from them. In the following year this defi- 
ciency was supplied, and we have since been made acquainted with the 
degrees of instruction of persons charged with offences, under the four 
following heads :— 
1. Persons who can neither read nor write ; 
2. Persons who can read only, or read and write imperfectly ; 
3. Persons who can read and write well; 
4. Persons who have received instruction beyond the elementary 
branches of reading and writing. 
The returns under those heads in each year in England and Wales, 
from 1836 to 1845, have been as follows :— 
a a 


‘thon Ros Read only, 
pei nor | or Read and Write 


Years. imperfectly. 


Read and Write Superior Instruction 
well. Instruction. not ascertained, 


Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. | Females.|} Males.| Females.| Males.| Females. 


1836 | 5,598 | 1,435 8,968 | 2,015 | 2,016 199 176 15 490 72 
1837 | 6,684 | 1,780 | 10,147 | 2,151 | 2,057 177 98 3 42] 94 
1838 | 6,342 | 1,601 | 10,008 | 2,326 | 2,051 206 74 5 430 51 
1839 | 6,487 | 1,709 | 10,523 | 2,548 | 2,201 261 74 4 546 90 
1840 | 7,145 | 1,913 | 12,151 | 2,958 | 2,038 215 100 1 541 125 


1841 | 7,812 | 1,908 | 12,742 | 2,990 | 1,839 214 126 Or 541 88 
1842 | 8,169 | 1,959 | 14,983 | 3,277 | 1,890 231 65 4 633 98 
1843 | 7,344 | 1,829 | 13,892 | 3,153 | 2,127 244 134 6 754 108 
1844 | 6,266 | 1,635 | 12,745 | 2,990 | 1,892 264 109 2 537 102 
1845 | 5,698 | 1,740 , 11,215 | 2,964 | 1,859 178 86 3 483 77 


The most cursory glance at these figures must carry conviction to 
every mind that instruction has power to restrain men from the com- 
mission of crimes—of such a nature at least as will bring them before 
the bar of justice. If we class together those who can neither read nor 
write, and those who have acquired only an imperfect acquaintance with 
those elementary branches of knowledge—the scaffolding merely for 
the erection of the moral edifice—we find that in the ten years comprised 
in the returns there were, out of 252,544 persons committed, and whose 
degrees of instruction were ascertained, the great proportion of 229,300, 
or more than 90 in 100, uninstructed persons, while only 1085 persons had 
enjoyed the advantages of instruction beyond the elementary degree, 
and only 22,159 had mastered, without advancing beyond, the arts of 
reading and writing. / 

These numbers embrace both males and females. If we examine the 
returns with the view of determining the moral influence of instruction 
upon females, we find that among the 252,544 persons above described 
there were 47,113 females, or 18°65 per cent. of the whole ; but when 
we inquire in what proportions females are divided among the different 
classes as respects instruction, we see that among the 229,300 unin- 
structed persons there were 44,881 females, or 19°57 rae cent. ; while 

U 
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among 22,159 who could read and write well there but 2,189 females, 
or 9°88 per cent.; and among the better instructed, 1085 persons, 
there were only forty-three females, or 3°96 per cent. The propor- 


tions in each 10,000 persons accused that were furnished by the males — 


and females of these several classes, were as follows : 


Males. Females. Total. 


could read only, or read and write im- 
perfectly o rapture gs] yet acre e 
Those who could read and write well. . 791 86 877 
Those superiorly instructed . . « ~ 42 2 44 


Those wholly uninstructed, and those who 
7,303 | 1,776] 9,079 


8,136 | 1,864 | 10,000 


Of the forty-three instructed females accused of crimes throughout 
England and Wales in ten years, the large proportion of fifteen belong 
to the first year of the series. Of these, twelve were accused of simple 
larceny, one for receiving stolen goods, one for fraud, and one for perjury. 
There were, consequently, in nine years, only twenty-eight educated 
females brought to the bar of criminal justice, viz..—three in 1837 ; 
five in 1838 ; four in 1839; only one in 1840; and in 1841 not one 
educated female was committed for trial among 7,673,633 females then 
living in that part of the United Kingdom. In the remaining four 
years, the numbers were in 1842, four; 1843, six; 1844, two; and 
in 1845. 

How much the internal peace of the country may be affected by the 
prevalence of ignorance, or the spread of knowledge, may be reasonably 
inferred from the state of mstruction of persons tried at the Special 
Commission in October, 1842, arising out of the then recent rising 
in the manufacturing districts. This is shown by the following table :— 


| Lan | i 
Ns ca- |Stafford-| ., Centesimal 
Cheshise-) Mixes lL echieal | yes proportion. 


Neither read nor write . 26 47 81 154 27-16 


Readonly. vo. wes 30 26 99 155 27°34 
Read and write imper- 

fectly se ee ft (M8 P 8TH] 59°] N84 aB-a5 
Read and write well. . 9 28 36 73 12°87 
Superior instruction. . 36 5c 1 1 0-18 


The influence of instruction in preserving from legal offences would 
not be fully understood by a simple statement of the number of in- 


structed persons accused of crimes. It would occupy too much space to | 


go into a minute examination of the cases of accused persons in this 
class for each of the years in which the intellectual condition of the 
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accused has been distinguished, but the subject is of too great impor- 
tance to the moral health of the nation to allow of its being passed over 
without some attempt to point out the various consequences that have 
been seen to follow from even the imperfect degree of training which 
has hitherto been deemed sufficient for forming the minds and charac- 
ters of Englishmen. For this purpose the following analysis of the 
criminal returns of England and Wales in 1840 and 1841, so far as 
they relate to well-instructed criminals, is offered. 

In 1840 there were, as already stated, 100 males and one female, 
who had received instruction beyond reading and writing, committed 
for trial in the various counties of England and Wales. Of this num- 
ber only fifty-nine (fifty-eight males and one female) were convicted, 
being under 59 per cent. of the number accused, while the convictions 
generally in that year exceeded 73 per cent. of the accused. 

The convictions occurred in the following counties :— 


Counties. Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
Cambridge -. 1 outof a population of 164,509, or 1 conviction for 164,509 
Chester 6 4 895,300) .,, 1 _ 65,883 
Cornwall 1 Bs SE LIUB OY JG ene | $ 341,269 
Durham . 2 324,277 55° 1 FY 162,138 
Essex A] pe med | > 344,995 , 1 ‘ 344,955 
Huntingdon . 1 oe 58,699 , 1 =i 58,699 
Kanteen Meee 2 548,161 ,, 1 " 182,720 
Lancaster . 15 > T,067,064 4 1 3 111,187 
Monmouth . I 5 184,349 ,, 1 Pr 134,349 
Northampton. 1 s 199,061 ,, 1 cs 199,061 
Nottingham . 2 5 249,773 -, 4 os 124,886 
Salopien 10 ol s 230,014 , 1 cp 230,014 
Somerset rye; se 436,002 ,, 1 9 145, 334 
Staitordia) 2. 4 7 510,206. 1 3s 127,551 
Sumrey,) spe 3 5 582,613 -,,:4 5 194,204 
Warwick. . 5 5 4028121 25, al oy 80,424 
Wats) 4) 92 “f 260,007 , 1 aS 130,003 
Worcester . 1 3 233,484 ,, 1 ”» 233,484 
Vonks ah Saaciemnt i 1,598, 584-05, 0 2 318,316 
Anglesea Spt 44 50,890 , 1 a 50,890 


In twenty counties of England and Wales, with a population of 
8,724,338 persons, there were convicted fifty-nine instructed persons, or 
one to every 147,870 inhabitants ; while the remaining thirty-two coun- 
ties, with a population of 7,182,491, did not furnish one convict who had 
received more than the rudest elements of instruction. It is even more 
worthy of remark, that Middlesex, the metropolitan county, with its 
1,576,616 inhabitants, among whom the proportion of instructed per- 
sons is at least equal to that in any other county, did not furnish one 
educated convict—a fact which, considering the diversity of conditions 
and occupations, and the amount of temptations that. assail its inhabitants, 
it would be most difficult to believe upon any testimony less certain than 


that of official returns. 
Den ipey 
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The smallness of the number of criminals included in the class of 
educated persons might lead to the belief that a high standard of in- 
tellectual acquirement is adopted as a qualification for admission into 
that class; but it has been found upon inquiry that the reverse of this 
belief is true, and that —owing probably to the deficient education of 
some among the officers of prisons who make the returns—some have 
been represented as superiorly instructed who should have been included 
within the third class, viz——those who read and write well. 

Among the fifty-nine instructed persons convicted in 1840 were four- 
teen political offences, and one other, whose offence, that of offering a 
bribe at an election for a member of Parliament, might come under 
the same description ; one for manslaughter—a lad of nineteen, whose 
punishment was the payment of a fine of 100/. ‘There were eight in- 
structed persons convicted of forgery and offences against the currency 
out of 430 persons of all degrees of instruction who were convicted of 
those offences—a truly satisfactory result, affording a sufficient answer 
to the objection urged (it is true) less frequently now than formerly, 
that to extend instruction would be to multiply the crime of forgery ; 
three were cases of larceny by servants, and fifteen were cases of simple 
larceny. ‘The remaining seventeen were cases of embezzlement, fraud, 
assaults, and other not very heinous offences. 

That the offences were altogether of not a very dark character will 
appear from a description of the punishments awarded, viz. :— 


Transportation for life . . . . 8 Fined 100i: gs) career eT 
és 20 years ~~. c%n 2h Sie lOL. whale hele ble. Gece eee CeO aL 
% ipo e a” ee 1 5) Eo cee 
5 [ae es LS ~ Le ae 8, Pes eee 
” 10 ” . . . 3 a, 5 
eS ee: See as Discharged on sureties . . . 1 
— 16 = 
Imprisonment for 8 years . . . 1 Total. . . + 59 
” 2 ” = » ° 3 a 
¢ 18months’. .. <°.8 Of the above there were— 
= 1S cece ce, co ere (Wnders20svearsioldar sna een eS 
if gb", Saree Between 20 and 30 years . . . . 24 
e Orie! cute ihe Between 30 and 45 years . . . . 23 
* er ee 7 A DONG. 45s Veal a Susie) ec cial Acme 
> 4 . . . 1 se 
3 3 2% ‘ WMotaliglerAvun ge ghhiw ete89 
” ” . . . 
‘ 6 weeks 4/714 2] vt 
+ 1 month iqorcfaey 1 
3 a Ua Sistemi ees: 
— 37 


_ Lest it should be thought that the experience of one year is insuffi- 
cient to warrant the conclusions which would follow from the establish- 
ment of the facts just exhibited, recourse has been had to the criminal 
department of the Home Office, and through the kindness of Mr. Red- 
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grave the following analysis of the convictions of instructed persons in 
1841 has also been obtained. 

It has been stated that 126 instructed persons were in that year ac- 
cused in England and Wales. Of these, seventeen are included in the 
county of Somerset. An inquiry, made subsequent to the printing of 
the returns, has made it appear that these seventeen persons should 
have been classed among those who read and write well, not one 
among them having received any higher degree of instruction. The 
number is thus reduced to 109, of whom only 74, or 67:89 per 
cent., were convicted. These convictions occurred in the following 
counties :— 


Counties. Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
Chester. . . «» 1 ina population of 395,300, or 1 conviction for 395,300 
Essex.) 1 55 844,995 ,, 1 a 344,995 
Gloucester. . . 1 5 431,307 ,, 1 a 431,307 
Kenteeatet ues 8 u 548,161 ,, 1 . 68,520 
Laneaster . . . 19 ys 5667/0645.) 1 35 87,740 
ILieealing go BA 6 i 362,747 «).1 ¥, 362,717 
Middlesex . . , 18 . 1,576,616 ,, 1 bs 87,590 
Norfolk Se roero vl = AID, 621 ,,-] as 412,621 
Northumberland . 2 Pe 2505268) sy 1 is 125,134 
Stafford. . . 6 3 HLOV2068 5,1 K 85,034 
SULTC VA arp o>. te’ Roque ~ 52, OlSieesL ps 291,306 
VWilicMeneen cues S re 260,007 ,, 1 . 130,003 
Wranwick ots) 0S " 402,121 ,, 1 & 50,265 
Worcester . . .« 1 + 233,484 ~,, 1 BS 233,484 
York ifituass. Larrtic [3 4 1,591,584 ,, 1 bs 530,528 


In fifteen English counties, with a population of 9,569,064, there 
were convicted seventy-four instructed persons, or one to every 129,311 
inhabitants ; while the twenty-five remaining counties of England and 
the whole of Wales, with a population of 6,342,661, did not among 
them furnish one conviction of a person who had received more than 
the mere elements of instruction. It will be remembered as a most. 
interesting fact, one which speaks irresistibly in favour of a general 
system of education, that not one of the 109 was a female! 

The offences of which the seventy-four were convicted were as 
follows :-— 


Manslaughter. . . . . « » «+ 8 | Embezzlement . . . . - 5 
Wounding with intent to main ; shooting Stealing letters from post-office . . . 4 

ATNCELeMeCMEe tio eMens, Us Os cou Pradds SEIU? CEE AHL A 2% 
Rape sha sif ac sick grein = oph-yseienrio iyal alueKOrger yy ay) mpst i eom Pecans RS 
Assault with intent toravish . . 1 | Uttering counterfeitcoin . . . . 1 
OUNOnHScAtltS +. stoos, scl aw  2al smorcibleentry (s) si ey ome gL 
Mancoprcaking’ 7 7P) fP Bey Mae? Rerary 1 OV eS CT 
Horse stealing. - » « + + + « 2/| Neglect of duty ina police officer . . 1 
Larceny by servants. - - + + «+ 8 Delaying the delivery ofa letter . . 1 
UGarceny es or Me ey, oy le eel ie 
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The sentences pronounced were as follows :— 


Sentenced td death (for rape; sentence Fined (one—40s.; one—ls.) + . 2 
commuted to one year’s imprison- Discharged on sureties - + «© + 2 
TREES cules 0: oh 0 yer Lene L, | ee pedoned ccamcbs ils) ocut iomeisuaromnel , 

Transportation for life . . . + 5 : ay be 

id Le ee Total ss 4 cuakcee eee es 
a ld: aheees eee td 
% TP aS 1 
LOU seer ae te 6 Their ages were— 
” Une we 7 Under 20 years ssi soe een 
— 23]! Between 20 and 30 years. . . + = 26 
Imprisonment—2 years » » + + 5 Between 30 and 45 years. . »« « » 31 
99 18 months. 1 Above 45 years see 
” apes 1 3 
2 12 5 - 12 Total, %) ora iG 
” Cs Bias eae tak lO 
” 4 ” ° . 2 
” 3 ” . 8 
> 2 ” . . 1 
” TO bree Soe. ae 
” 1 day ood FER! 
— 45 


In the following table (p. 663) the committals in England and Wales, 
in each year from 1836 to 1839, are divided so as to show the number of 
males and females charged in each of the six classes of crimes already 
described as used in the returns made by the Home Office, distributing 
them according to the absence of instruction, or the degree in which it 
had been imparted. Those persons whose intellectual condition was 
not ascertained are not included in the table. In consequence of a 
change made in the arrangement of the returns presented to Parliament, 
the same information cannot be given for any year later than 1839. 

The feeling in favour of imparting instruction to the population 
generally has been rapidly spreading during the last few years, and it 
is not likely that we shall again see resistance offered in Parliament to a 
very moderate vote of money for that purpose, as was the case in 1839, 
when the grant of 30,0002. brought forward and supported by all the 
power of the government, was carried by only a bare majority. The 
convictions of all parties appear now to be engaged in favour of the 
opinion, then first practically enforced, that it is the duty of the State 
to provide, or at least to aid in providing, means for rescuing the multi- 
tude from the debasement inseparable from ignorance. 

The French Goyernment preceded us in making a classification of 
offenders according to their degrees of instruction, a course which has 
forcibly drawn attention to a subject for the elucidation of which no 
means previously existed. It seems deserving of remark, that an argu- 
ment was at one time found by persons unfriendly to.the spread of 
instruction, in the comparative state of crime in the most instructed 
and least instructed departments of France. It has been shown by 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1836 


Offences against persons. 

Offences against a ati with 
violence aie I 

Offences against property, with- 
out violence a 

Malicious offences against Pro- 
Derive - bss as "| 

Forgery and offences gees 
currency . « 

Other offences . . 


1837 


Offences against persons. 
Offences against Prepare wi ee 
violence 3.) < A 
Offences against property, with t 
out violence . 

Malicious offences against ro-} 
perty ites 

Forgery and offences against 
CURLER CY s metas a 

Other offences . . 


1838 


Offences against persons. . 

Offences against peepee with) 
violence . . 

Offences against property, with- 
out violence . } 

Malicious offences ageinst Pro: 
DELty, 24 9) 9 } 

Forgery and offences ‘against 
currency ie 

Other offences . . 


1839 


Offences against persons. - 

Offences against be Fe sis 
violence . . 

Offences against property, with- } 
out violence. 

Malicious offences against pro} 
perty .» .» -« 

Forgery and offences oe 
currence : 

Other offences .  . 


Seen en mr ee eatel Dena wenere | Jue ete en oe eee emer 
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a er ee eS 
Neither Read Read or Write Read and Superior 
nor Write. Imperfectly. Write well. | Instruction. 
Males. | Fem. Males, Fem. | Males, | Fem.) Males.| Fem 
419 61 844 101 302 | 20 48 | .. 
380 29 6867 "OSU P esol Sas 
4,460 |1,257 6,789 |1,767 1,886 |164 92 | 14 
47 6 76 6 23 | 96 2 . 
65 38 162 30 47 5 Ti [se 
227 tt 411 71 108 8 15 1 
5,598 {1,435 8,968 {2,015 |2,016 |199 | 176 | 15 
422 59 709 95 252 6 20 1 
472 33 732 35 117 3 2 
5,420 {1,556 8,076 |1,897 |1,506 |146 59 2 
34 4 45 8 12 . 2 . 
94 67 185 48 51 4 TE te 
242 61 400 68 119 | 18 Sis 
6,684 |1,780 | 10,147 |2,151 |2,057 |177 98 3 
454 59 776 97 276 | 16 23 1 
510 41 809 33 129 6 1 ° 
5,102 |1,420 7,882 {2,040 |1,469 |159 34 4 
23 2 47 8 7 Mele 
87 44 205 66 87 5 6 Hes 
166 35 289 82 83 | 20 9 ° 
6,342 ]1,601 | 10,008 |2,3826 |2,051 |206 74 5 
438 50 909 108 283 | 24 PAE) esc: 
455 4l 767 Al 112 2 Med |iese 
5,206 |1,526 8,105 {2,298 |1,594 |211 30 4 
40 2 35 8 18 | .. a . 
80 47 170 50 71 | 10 6] os 
268 43 537 43 123 | 14 16 . 
6,487 {1,709 | 10,523 |2,548 |2,201 |261 74 4 
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M.Guerry,* that in the departments where the greatest amount of instruc- 
tion had been imparted, there the greatest amount of crime was found 
to exist, and thence the conclusion was hastily formed that instruction 
is unfavourable to innocence. An examination of the facts adduced 
by M. Guerry, aided by a little reflection, would have shown how false 
was such a conclusion. That examination would have established the 
fact, that although there was a greater proportion of offences in the 
more enlightened departments, the criminals were found among the un- 
instructed, and reflection would soon have shown why this must be so. 
In an instructed community, those who had not partaken of the advan- 
tage of education would be placed in circumstances unfavourable to 
the pursuit of honest callings, since the instructed would command a 
preference from all who had employments to bestow; and besides, 
where ignorance abounds, the standard of morals must be low, and 
offences which could not be tolerated in a more enlightened community 
might pass unnoticed. 

The criminal jurisprudence of Scotland is, in some respects, on a 
better footing than that of England. The existence of a public prose- 
cutor relieves individuals against whom trespasses have been committed 
from the expense of time and the inconvenience otherwise of coming 
forward to accuse, and thus renders punishment more certain. It is, 
besides, the duty of the officers of justice to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending every crime that is known to have been committed, 
without waiting, as in England, until some person shall have been 
accused and apprehended on account of the same. By the practice in 
Scotland it will sometimes happen that the inquiry thus made serves to 
point out the culprit, who, for want of such a preliminary investigation, 
would have remained undiscovered. It is, of course, impossible to 
determine in what degree this greater chance of detection and punish- 
ment deters from the commission of offences, but that it must have some 
good effect few will be disposed to doubt. 

It is surprising that a system so superior in these respects to that of 
England should have been unaccompanied by any plan for the system- 
atic registration of offences. The performance of this important duty 
seems to have been left very much to the discretion of local officers, 
and, as might be expected, it was very imperfectly done by some, and 
not even attempted by others, until the passing of the Act 1 William 
IV., c. 37, which empowered the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to require from the Lord Advocate of Scotland the prepa- 
ration for Parliament of criminal returns for each year, according to a 
form specified in the statute, and which the Secretary of State had 
power to vary at his pleasure. The form prescribed by the Act was 
used up to 1835 inclusive, with the exception of 1831, the returns for 


* «Essai sur la Statistique Morale de la France.’ 
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which year have, by some accident, not appeared ; but in 1836, and 
each subsequent year, the criminal returns for Scotland have been 
assimilated in form to those which relate to England and Wales. 

The number of persons committed, convicted, sentenced to death and 
executed, in Scotland, in the following years, between 1830 and 1835, 
were— 
ot ne ae ES Sea, Reka CES CG RE be ae yc eae alee 


Years. Committed. Convicted. Sentenced to Death. Executed. 
Males and Females. | Males and Females. | Males and Females, Males and Females. 
1830 2,063 1,274 8 8 


1832 1,898 533 1,194 383 
1833 2,033 531 1,418 378 
1834 2,125 586 1,408 387 
1835 2,225 612 1,473 427 


Crore 
Ree eH 
wm Co bo 


The number of committals in Scotland since 1835 have been 


Years. Males. Females, Total. 
1836 2,223 699 2,922 
1837 2,391 735 3,126 
1838 2,609 809 3,418 
1839 2,490 919 3,409 
1840 2,866 1,006 3,872 
1841 2,533 1,029 3,562 
1842 3,025 1,164 4,189 
1843 2,737 878 3,615 
1844 2,617 958 3,575 
1845 2,515 1,022 3,537 


Distinguishing the accused according to the classes of crimes, and 
the circumstances of instruction, so far as these were ascertained, the 
numbers were in each year as follows :—WSee pp. 666, 667. 

The commitments for crime in Scotland are much fewer in propor- 
tion to the population than in England. In 1841 the proportions were, 
in England and Wales, one committal for 573 persons, and in Scotland 
one for 738 persons. The comparison in fayour of Scotland in this 
respect, as evincing a greater degree of personal respectability, is, how- 
ever, at least neutralized by the much larger proportion of females 
committed in Scotland. In that year (1841) there was committed in 
England and Wales one in every 1565 females living, and in Scotland 
one in every 1343. The proportion of convictions to committals is 
greater in Scotland than in England. Those proportions in each of the 
ten years from 1836 to 1845 were— 


Years. England and Wales. Scotland. 
1836 70°39 per cent. 73°64 per cent. 
1837 72°37 ” 74°60 ¥s 
1838 72°68 ” 76°74 RS 
1839 72°95 ” 75°82 at 
1840 73°29 ” 75*13 a 
1841 73°05 Py 74°87 Pp 
1842 72°60 ” 75°08 a 
1843 71°28 ” 71°48 oe 
1844 71°28 ” 76°05 ” 


1845 bbe ks, 75°74, 
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SCOTLAND. 


1836 

Offences against persons . . « 

Offences against property, with 
violence . . . _. 

Offences against ee mrad 
violence . 

Malicious offences against property 

Forgery, and offences against roe 
rency | m- 5 6s 

Other Offences « sibs: listen 


1837 


Offences against persons 

Offences against property, with 
violence . + i» « + 

Offences against Saas sithont) 
violence . . « 

Malicious offences against property 
Forgery, and offences against cur- \ 
rency. cee BF 5 

Other Offences. . . . 


1838 


Offences against persons 

Offences against property, with 
Violence isu eeu 

Offences against property, without} 
violence et Selon a 

Malicious offences against property 

Forgery, and offences against iat 


TCnCyaN. Qieee) Taseee ers 
Other; offences x aay) «si acpere ys 
1839 


Offences against persons . . 

Offences against property, with} 
violence Vo jan kt stes 

Offences against property, aegis, 
MAQUI oo oh Ge GS 

Malicious offences against property 

Forgery, and offences against et 
MDC Varmint rene 

Other offemcesis) <:) . Hes ii 1s 


1840 


Offences against persons . . . 

Offences against property, with 
violence! —s.— ate 

Offences against a ea ‘without 
violence. : of 

Malicious offences against property 

Forgery, and offences against at 
MI eS 

Ather offences . 


. 


° . . 


. 


[ SEC. VII. 
ere re re re 
Neither Read Read or Write Read and Superior 
nor Write. imperfectly. Write well. | Instruction. 
Males. | Fem. | Males.| Fem. | Males. Fem,| Males. |Fem. 
82 10 | 377 50} 181 wirifras 
64 14| 132 16 48 | 6 rane 
195 | 126] 448] 251 | 142] 38 197] 72 
9 1 13 1 6 dnererdleb hace dlre 
9 13 | 20 12 16| 4 x 
7 9 75 | 32 44] 3 6 fl.. 
366 | 173 1,065] 362| 437/52] 54] 1 
66 1219400) Paya 2 15 | 1 
75 27 | 242] 44 52| 4 £ deal 
260 | 185 | 603 | 292] 159 | 29 a eee 
an 18 10 1 2 
l 10} 27 24| 8 1 
28 14] 115 41 47| 2 14°) 5 
445 | 248 11,845 | 427] 479] 41 65| 3 
67 13 | 396| 451 194| 4 da vi 
68 32 | 266 98 86 | 15 a A 
171 | 185 | 637] 387] 216/83] 26 
8 1 22 4 BG tts And ah 
8 11 39 16 Dil cas Diese 
31 6 | 169 41 36 | 6 5]... 
353 | 198 [1,529] 541 | 569 | 61 91 | 2 
66 13 | 364] 40] 169] 5 26] 2 
83 29 | 262 73 62| 5 Bi these 
264 | 199] 668 | 427] 164 | 27 14] 1 
2 2] 24 5 ll tsipate 
12 9 56 | 34] 93] 4 a se 
26 5} 120 31 36'| 1 Pty eee 
453 | 257 |1,494 | 610] 465 | 43 54 | 8 
93\| \soult_a16 59| 161| 2 13") ae 
86 | 39] 265 81 58 Bi aual 
300 | 210] 775} 413] 190| 37 20} 8 
Sheen 24 4 a 62) 8 
8 13 56 33 | Seu 6 ort 
50 19 | 142 29 45 | 4 ig ca 
540} 311 |1,678] 619 | 504] 55| 67] 4 


eaten rene eee eS 
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Se ee ee ee a 
Neither Read | Read or Write Read and Superior 
SCOTLAND. nor Write. imperfectly. Write well. | Instruction. 
Males. | Fem. | Males. | Fem. | Males. 'Fem.| Males. |Fem. 
1841 
Offences against persons 92 23 | 445 71 174 5 8 
Offences against property, with 
MIOlENCeS~ wis wets Us a ee ae ae 52 34 6 se 
Offences against property, without 9 = 
violence ee see ae a0 = 480 193 | 55 21 3 
Malicious offences against property 7 5 30 6 ye «. 
fosaele on offences eres ae 12 WW 48 32 lle : 
Other offences . . . F 55 16 147 85 38) 8 4 
ike 485 | 261 |1,562| 676 | 476 | 78 39 | 3 
Offences against persons." . 127 26 489 81 190 4 85 1 
yar against pr ee with 92 36 | 342 97 49| 5 ee 
iolence . 
Offences against proper ty, without A . 
violence 2 sos ees Hi: eee cee |) ATO ay cl 
Malicious offences against property 4 2 64 7 Rip 
Forgery, and offences against et 9 99 67 32 33 | 3 ; 
NONCYMEa ars Me Aotaaiey Ber ee 
Otheroffences .. 2 2. «© © © 30 17 | 113 31 38] 1 DOF |e 
4843 521 314 |1,893 791 495 | 43 88 + 
Offences against persons 96 16 432 64 TTT, 3 aia 
Offences against property, with} 82 27. | 337 78 35 6 
VIOLENCE: fe ve) eau 
Offences against property, pert Bye | sel r 
cities 2 5: 2 835 418 130 | 19 3l 1 
Malicious offences against property 5 33 28 5 12 i 3 
Forgery, and offences against ary 10 18 48 44 19} 1 3 
TENCY Mel ic) IRS are F< 
Other offences. ». «+ «6 « » 40 11 82 21 37] 1 @ |l_oe 
2 762 de , 3 
1844 487 17 {1,76 630 406 | 28 63 1 
Offences against persons . « 97 20 | 402 be RIB TOs 24 
Offences against property, with) 76 15 | 314 87 47110 1 
VIOLENCE. ss) kbs | 4 
Offences against property, perate 275 | 202 | 744| 446] 191 | 37 19/4 
SVEOLENCO™ cml ls | isi) “s iisy cous x 5 
Malicious offences against property| -- 16 1 ith {al OM. 
Forgery, and offences against ot 12 58 23 21/1 2 9 
TEOC YANN uP slalore cinrti is is r iz 4 
Other offences . . «© « - ; 44 14 { 122 16 38 | 2 Ol oe 
9 G 5 
1845 504 261 11,656 6382 375 | 60 36 1 
Offences against persons LUS 17 | 403 nO | 177 | 8 31 
Offences against property, with} 18°) ome o74"| edie bs 1 oy ci gl 
violence .- 
Offences against property, without} 241| 196] 710] 487| 153/46] 10] 1 
Wiolence Ssittyen) emo een. © 
Malicious offences against property 8 1 39 6 Ses Tie 
Forgery, and offences against an ” 9 34 25 28 3 3 ¢ 
mency.n (kev een 4 : 
Other offences » + 6 + « «© 30 11 87 22 29) |. 2 a Al | 
479 r 261 {1,547 689 432 | 69 52 3 


ened 
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This result is probably owing to the investigation by competent per- 
sons which precedes commitment in Scotland ; a circumstance which 
may, in some measure, account also for the fewer commitments propor- 
tioned to population than are made in England. 

The proportionate ages at which committals were made in each of 
the years 1836 to 1845, in Scotland, were— 


AGES. 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 

Aged 12yearsand under . . 2°40 2°69 2°16 3°11 3°39 
Above 12, and not exceeding 16 | 12°60 | 14°01 | 12°69] 14°99) 14°41 
i WIG ” 21 24-88 23°80 26°30 25°84 22°83 

ee Oh = 30 | 31°79 | 29°72 | 29°43 | 28-30] 31-07 
apt) ” 40 15°67 15°64 16°00 15°89 15°70 

bs BO a 50 6°98 | 7°74 6-20 7°27 7°41 

iy OO) 5 60 3°01 3°33 2°57 3°11 2°89 
Above 60 years « - «© «= 6°82 1°34 0°76 0:91 1°53 
Agesunknown .« + + + - 1°85 | 1°73 3°89 0°58 Onts 

100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 
| 

AGES. 1841 1842 1843 1844 1845 

Aged 12 yearsandunder . . 3°68 3°65 3°26 4°22 3°31 
Above 12 and not exceeding 16 13°81 12°40 11°62 14°99 11°76 
ee is 39 21 25°10 25°13 27°22 24°78 25°05 

Ay nil ”» 30 29°81 30°60 32°00 28:09 31°49 
SEO > 40 15°75 16°54 14°73 15°61 15°50 

a5r ~=40 = 50 ALG 6°87 6°55 7°94 8°59 
SO) ” 70 3°00 2°98 3°23 2°88 2°82 
Above G0 years «40 3 3% « 1°24 1°28 1°30 1°31 1:36 
Agesunknown . . .. 0°45 0°55 0°09 0°18 0°12 

100° 100° 100° 100° 100° 


The proportionate numbers under 16 years are much greater than 
in England. ‘The actual number of boys and girls charged with offences 
were— 


Years. Boys. Girls. Total. 
1836 380 58 438 
1837 452 70 522 
1838 426 82 508 
1839 491 125 616 
1840 554 135 689 
1841 497 126 623 
1842 520 153 673 
1843 463 75 538 
1844 554 133 687 
1845 444 89 533 


The increase in these numbers, from year to year, is even greater 
proportionally to the number than in England. 

The number of accused persons in Scotland, to whom instruction 
beyond reading and writing had been imparted, are given in a preced- 
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ing table. It has not been practicable to obtain any analysis of these 
cases for any year except 1836, when the number of instructed persons 
accused was 55, of whom one was a female, the whole numbers accused 
having been 2,223 males and 699 females. Of the fifty-five instructed 
persons accused, forty-one were convicted. Their offences were— 


Bestiality. (cop chee ret a te fle Koreery: | 3% We. the 


oe 3 
ASSAULTS ve Geel ee ee ee ee Ciel Derjiury | 4) 9c oie eer een, mes 1 
Housebreaking . . oun ts) bel ine gle Broach ofsthe peace sean tumteumtels te 1 
Theft—-14 males, 1 femal on ate cient bn in Ofer offences: «ian ka wt eure ees 2 
TATE ee lcd Ro ab Soon eee bc ee Y S 
Total 2, s yietuomeeeel 
The punishments awarded were— 
Transportation for life . . . 2 Fined 6U0see0 bs es ee any 
5 ary earsych si | onal sn OlE SS each ot ae. © Sete, * yee 
” 7 ” ° 1 ”? al. 2s. 1 
= #4. 3 re OSs : eee 1 
Ontlawry = son-t or, hs, ot 2 » Sum an be ea Anam? § REar i 
Imprisonment for 12 months. 1 = 
ss Dink #5 ta od 1 Discharged on giving surety 1 
8 1 ee 
” ” 
n Total . - 41 
” 6 » cet = 
5 ae 55 ° 2 
9 3» 7 2 The ages of the forty-one convicts were— 
O e ° 
22 aes t Under 20 years . . Br beg tc 2 
5 40 days ° 1 
ag 5 Between 20 and 30 el Se li 23 
z3 x Between 30 and 45 years. al 
2 ay. : Above 45 years 4 
“ i tet ee 3 a Lan, Bas 
» 10» , 1 Totales “aot la ae 
— 27 


During the ten years embraced by the returns we have been examin- 
ing, there were only twenty-five educated females accused of offences 
in Scotland. We have not any means for ascertaining the result of 
these accusations, but comparing that number with ‘the result in 
England, we find that it is far less favourable. Taking the difference 
of population into the calculation, there should have been in the ten 
years not more than seven educated females accused in Scotland to be 
equal to the forty-three accused in the same period in England and 
Wales. This difference is probably owing to the more general spread 
of instruction in Scotland, and therefore to the greater proportion of 
the population qualified to rank among well-instructed persons. 

During the year for which we are thus enabled to analyze the cri- 
minal returns, there were only fifteen counties among the thirty-two into 
which Scotland is divided that furnished causes for criminal accusations 
against educated persons. The returns do not distinguish the counties 
in which convictions followed, but in the following Hi will be seen 
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the numbers of persons of that class who were accused in each of the 
ten years, 1836 to 1845, in the several counties of Scotland. 


Sn nnn nn ee aU UE Ena UIE ESSER SSRRISES DEERE 


counties. | 1836 | 1837 | 183s | 1ss9 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | Is44 1845 
} | } 

Aberdeen . .| 13 12 en lee & ae 2 5 3 oes) l 
Argyle re ee Gye «| 2 aw 3 9 7 4 4 
aod eee - as 5 SW EE 3 6 2 6 
Banff aoe ae ats = etl em Sel Gl pec ok we sis ms 
Berwick .* .° - ae oe oe | | hss 4 1 2 1 
Bute .+ .* <* 6 . .- Soe 1+ | Me a oe 1 F 
Caithness . .- Lk ier aie all es 1 i oes oe 
Clackmannan ~- . . 1 oe ae 1 | A 1 a5 3 ae 
Dumbarton . ° 1 o Ae 2 1 1 1 5 AC 
Dumfries . .j| Il ee 2 1 3 rin 1 2 2 i 
Edinburgh 6 14 22 9 Sadi) + 9 a 6 3 
Elgin and Moray | .- ee . 1 os me < ee Bis we 
Bitec. “ere eee Ae 1 2 3 4 9 1 4 ne 
Forfar 6 a 2 3 6 2 6 if RS: 
Haddington . . 1 .. Sri wee 2 1 1 +e 2a ok 
Inverness . ~.| «. es gel wars 1 ee = 1 7 2 
Kineardine .. | 1 1 os 2 3 oe Ae — me 3 
Kanross’ <0. «a 1 a} ec <¢ 1 Se — aie ate 34 
Kirkeudbright . = we _ 1 . 1 <* oF 55 1 
anarks <n, 11 14 12 5 ll 5 14 19 9 7 
Linlithgow . . 1 e 6 6 Se 2 4 ry 2 | 2 
INS eee | eS 1 1 aC << . oe Ac ace 
Orkney & Zetland | : aA 2 | 2 1 oe 1 1 i Neath 1 
Peehlesis..+5.ac0 lise s< ais aul Ae a . 1 nie ate 
Feri. seo 8 1 me rey eee 2 4 1 5 
Reufrew . : 5 4 7 | 7) 8 3 14 6 12 12 
Ross & Cromarty | 1 ais Oe) ee a nS 1 se ne Ae 
Roxburgh . . 3 3 Sets '3 Z| [age 6 1 - 2 
Selkinis qs) ||) as i! SA | 1 clea | ve 1 oe 56 
Stinking eee ween 1 6 2 25). 1 1 2 ae 1 
Sutherland erie : a uae 4 3 1 7. ne 1 
Wiston= 2 ho +e < Soll eae! SApeils “ac 1 es Sc | ae! 

Total . «| 55 | 68 | 93 | 57 | 71 | 42 | 92 | 64 | 64 |; 55 

t | } 


The criminal returns for Ireland have not hitherto been made to 
distinguish between persons who read and write well, and those who 
have been instructed in any higher branch of knowledge ; it will not be 
possible, therefore, to carry this line of examination into the criminal 
statistics of that part of the United Kingdom; but in closing the 
remarks which the facts here recorded, as experienced in Great Britain, 
so naturally called for, regarding the influence of education in restrain- 
ing from the commission of crime, it is necessary to guard against the 
inference that to instruct a man beyond the merest elements of human 
acquirement will suffice to destroy all tendency to evil courses, and that 
we require nothing more than the initiation of the people generally into 
some certain branches of school learning in order to render our prisons 
useless, and to shut up our courts of justice. That amid the many 
thousands who are yearly called to answer for offences committed 
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against the persons and the property of their fellow-citizens, so very 
small a proportion as 44 in 10,000 in England, and 180 in 10,000 in 
Scotland, should have belonged to classes having received the benefit of 
something beyond the merest rudiments of knowledge, ought not to lead 
us to believe that the same amount of instruction, if imparted to all, 
would diminish offences in anything like that proportion. In commu- 
nities where the great mass of the people are left in ignorance, and only 
a few, comparatively, are instructed, those few will find themselves in a 
far better position than the mass for obtaining honest employment, and 
thus will have fewer temptations to withstand. If all were equally 
instructed, this condition, of course, could not exist, and then we might 
be better able to estimate at its true value the moral influence of 
instruction. Knowing what we know of the quality of education as it 
has usually been imparted to the youth of this country, dare we hope 
that its restraining influence would be great? It is true, we might 
even then expect to put an end to much of the violence and fraud by 
which the community is now disgraced. Merely instructed persons 
would better calculate the worldly advantages and disadvantages of 
right and wrong conduct; and who can estimate how much of crime 
and consequent misery in the world result from miscalculation! But 
further, is it not certain that an instructed community would be able 
to apply its energies more beneficially for the whole than is possible 
where general ignorance prevails—that employments would be more 
certain and more profitable, and temptations to dishonesty fewer and 
weaker ?* 

It is a common remark, that in every community we must look to 
those who occupy the middle rank of society for the greatest amount of 
virtue ; and we may believe that the remark would not have received, 
as it has, the general assent of society, unless it has been supported at 
least by appearances. Is it true, then, that a condition midway between 
poverty and affluence is the most favourable to human excellence, mean- 
ing, by that term, virtuous conduct proceeding from principle? This 
may well be doubted. We may find that a smaller proportion of open 
profligacy exists among persons placed in that condition than is ap- 
parent among the richer class, and in the ranks of the poor, without 
being therefore forced to admit that the middle class is governed by a 
nicer sense of propriety or juster views of duty than others. May it 
not be, that the greater decency of their conduct is the result of cireum- 
stances rather than of principle ; that, being removed from the tempta- 
tions offered by idleness and opportunity to the rich, and from the yet 


* The proportion of offenders in England and Wales, in 1841, was 1 in 573 of the popu- 
lation; in Scotland, 1 in 742; a difference in favour of the latter which it is fair to attribute 
in great part, if not entirely, to the more general spread of instruction as compared in that 


respect with England. 
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stronger temptations of want, from which there is no escape for the 
uninstructed poor, they are constrained to pursue a routine of daily 
employment which leaves but little time for the indulgence of immoral 
pursuits? The judgment of men upon the conduct of others can only 
be formed upon a view of their outward acts, since we cannot duly 
appreciate their motives for what they do, nor the degree of fortitude 
exercised in what they resist; else we might probably find that good 
dispositions are pretty equally divided, and should be made to acknow- 
ledge their existence under circumstances apparently the most un- 
promising. 

The good effect which honest employment is calculated to produce 
upon even the worst of criminals, and under apparently the most un- 
favourable circumstances, may be learned from the following testimony 
offered by the Honourable Grey Bennet to the committee on the state 
of the police of the metropolis, which sat in 1817, and of which he was 
chairman. 

“JT had been there (Newgate prison) a few weeks before, and found 
it, as usual, in the most degraded and afflicting state. The women 
were then mixed all together, old and young—the young beginners with 
the old offenders—the girl for the first offence with the hardened and 
drunken prostitute—the tried with the untried—the accused with the 
condemned—the transports with those under sentence of death; all 
were crowded together in one promiscuous assemblage, noisy, idle, and 
profligate ; clamorous at the gratings soliciting money, and begging at 
the prison window with spoons attached to the ends of sticks. In little 
more than a fortnight the whole scene was changed, through the humane 
and philanthropic exertions of Mrs. Fry, the wife of a banker in the 
city. In the first yard I visited were seventy-eight women; sixty-five 
of these were employed on needlework which had been procured for 
them. In one fortnight the work done was 344 shirts, 64 shifts, 59 
aprons, and 250 pinafores. There are yet no proper means for classi- 
fication and arrangement of the prisoners, but the change in their 
appearance was most striking. The bold hardened look of guilt was 
gone—the impudent system of begging had ceased—all were busy and 
cheerful, and at least looked contented and happy. I asked in all the 
rooms of the prisons if they preferred occupation to idleness, and if 
they approved of the change? ‘The answer was unanimously, yes ; 
and several with tears in their eyes said, ‘If we had had any means of 
gaining our bread, we should not have been here.’ ” 

What a lesson in legislation may be learned from this declaration ! 
It 1s not pretended that the active interference of government can pos- 
sibly be given, or that if it were possible it would be efficacious, in 
providing honest, employments for the people. But much may be done 
in removing legislative impediments that lie in the way of industry, in 
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opening new markets, and extending those already open to our com- 
merce ; and until all that is possible in this respect shall have been 
accomplished, and all that is needed in the way of education and moral 
training of the people shall have been supplied, is it unjust to say that 
a part, at least, of the criminality, induced by restrictions and by 
ignorance, lies at the door of the legislature ? 

If forced to leave the question here, there would, however, be but 
little cause for hoping that in future years the rapid march of crime 
which we have witnessed could be arrested. Our hopes in this respect 
must be based upon the conviction, fast gaining converts among all 
that are powerful to influence the course of legislation, that to impart 
mechanically the rudiments of instruction, or even to carry a pupil 
through a course of classical learning, should not be considered edu- 
cation—that the educator must form the character as well as store the 
memory—must implant as living principles within the pupil’s heart a 
reverence for truth and justice. To imagine that this end can be 
attained without awakening the spirit of religion in his heart, were worse 
than useless ; but when this chord, which can be found when sought for 
in every human breast, shall once be rightly attuned, all difficulty must 
be over, and it must thenceforth be next to impossible for any degree of 
temptation to draw a man into the ranks of habitual criminality. 

The Irish returns of crime have not until of late years been rendered 
with regularity. The number of committals and convictions in each of 
the eight years from 1805 to 1812 inclusive were as follows :— 


Years. Committed. Convicted. Years. Cominitted. Convicted. 
1805 3,600 609 1809 3,641 848 
1806 3,781 643 1810 3,799 819 
1807 3,522 608 1811 4,162 us: 
1808 3,704 668 1812 4,386 1,458 


The proportion of convictions to committals in the above years is on the 
average but little more than 22 per cent., affording an unfavourable 
view of the administration of justice in Ireland at that time. In each 
of the six years from 1805 to 1810 there were executed— 


Years. 

1805 42, of whom 9 were for murder. 
1806 42 IH 10 i$ 

1807 5D -S 10 5 

1308 58 ,, Fa!15 “A 

1809 66 1 biz 1S e 

1810 29 54 13 as 


Between 1812 and 1822 there must have occurred either a fearful 
increase of crime, or a much more vigilant police, for the committals in 
that interval of ten years were trebled in number. The returns from 
1822 down to the present time have been given with regularity, and we 
find that the committals and convictions, the numbers sentenced to 
death, and the executions in each year from 1822 to 1834, were as 


l :— 
follows 7S 


a VERE EE naa 


Years. 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
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Committed, aay Sentenc 
Males. Females. Total. 
12,766 2,485 | 15,251 Tote 341 
12,240 2,392 | 14,652 7,285 241 
12,444 2,814 | 15,258 7,742 295 
12,563 2,952 | 15, 515 8,571 181 
13,268 3,050 | 16,318 | 8,716 281 
14,598 3,433 | 18,031 | 10,207 346 
11,919 2,764 | 14,683 9,269 211 
12,471 2,800 | 15,271 9,449 224 
12,709 3,085 | 15,794 9,902 262 
13,148 3,044 | 16,192 9,605 307 
13,160 2,896 | 16,056 9,759 319 
14,923 2,896 | 17,819 | 11,444 237 
Diveaon 3,624 | 21,381 | 14,253 197 


ed Total Executed 

h. | Executed. |for Murder.’ 
101 42 
61 18 
60 AL 
18 ) 
384 17 
37 12 
21 16 
38 21 
39 14 
37 25 
39 Burp 
39 26 
43 31 


In 1835 the returns were assimilated in most respects to those made 
in England and Scotland, exhibiting the number of offenders, male and 
female, in each of the six divisions or classes of crimes as already ex- 
plained ;* distinguishing also the ages of persons committed, and (with 
the important omission of those instructed beyond reading and writing) 
showing their degree of instruction also. 

The number of committals and convictions in each of the six divisions 
in the years since 1834 have been as follows:— 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 

Years. 

Committed. | Convicted.| Committed. | Convicted.! Committed. | Convicted. 
1835 7,622 5,832 516 228 6,175 3,695 
1836 7,769 6,099 671 331 6,593 4,259 
1837 4,132 2,631 662 344 6,963 4,478 
1838 4,325 2,710 610 263 7,436 4,529 
1839 7,457 3,156 1,255 352 11,143 5,695 
1840 |, 5,708 2,584 1,146 334 10,514 5,663 
1841 5,297 2,324 1,127, 316 8,313 4,496 
1842 5,191 2,128 1,150 Al4 8,402 4,584 
1843 5,442 2:;, 172 1,187 387 6,188 3,426 
1844 5,482 2,093 1,058 278 6,377 3,397 
1845 4,827 1,869 1,112 288 5,686 3,126 

Fourth Class. Fifth Class. Sixth Class. 

1835 369 174 184 86 6,309 5197 
1836 500 281 214 114 8,144 7,026 
1837 198 ill 161 104 2,688 1,868 
1838 122 35 194 105 3,086 1,967 
1839 3806 74 179 76 6,052 2,696 
1840 218 82 201 100 6,045 2,431 
1841 315 48 153 62 5,591 2,041 
1842 253 54 137 68 6,053 2,626 
1843 193 51 150 70 6,966 |, 2,514 
1844 Di 55 1B 55 6,197 2,164 
1845 216 49 86 36 4,769 1,733 


pa Neri he oak ot polities | aye Bilis es 
* See page 652. 
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The total numbers of males and females committed, of convictions, 


of sentences to death, and of executions, in these eleven years, were :— 
tL neat dtange 


eatery Committed. Gare Sentenced Total Executed 
onvicted. to Death. | Executed. |for Murder. 
Males, Females. Total. 
1835 17,398 3,807 | 21,205 } 15,216 179 Pah 19 
1836 19,619 4,272 | 23,891 | 18,110 175 14 12 
1837 11,320 3,484 | 14,804 9,536 154 10 10 
1838 11,764 3,959 | 15,723 9,609 39 8 3 
1839 20,094 6,298 | 26,392 | 12,049 66 17 15 
1840 17,835 5,998 | 23,833 ) 11,194 43 e 
1841 MDOT 5,289 | 20,796 9,287 40 5 is) 
1842 15,770 5,416 | 21,186 9,874 25 4 4 
1843 15,250 4,876 | 20,126 8,620 16 5 4 
1844 14,799 4,649 | 19,448 8,042 20 9 8 
1845 12,807 3,889 | 16,696 7,101 13 3 3 


On inspecting these figures one cannot fail to be struck with the 
exceedingly great degree of irregularity experienced in the latter years 
of the series. There is the same and (population considered) even a 
greater rapidity of increase than we have seen in England, but attended 
with the most violent alternations. The committals, which were 23,891 
in 1836, fell in the following year to 14,804, or 38 per cent.; in 1838 
the number was nearly as moderate ; but in 1839 it jumped to 26,392, 
an advance of 67 per cent., and which exhibited the proportion of accu- 
sations to the population as 1 in 307, while in England during the 
same year it was as 1 in 634. Between 1836 and 1837 the convictions 
were lessened in a greater degree than the committals, viz., from 18,110 
to 9536, or 47 per cent.; while the increase of convictions in 1839 from 
1838 was only 253 per cent. 

The greatest amount of fluctuations have occurred with respect to 
four heads of offences,—assaults, illicit distillation, riot and rescue, 
and misdemeanors not otherwise described. If the numbers found 
under those titles are subtracted from the whole, the agreement between 


the various years will be in a great measure established :— 
BESTT Ee BS BS a ar Rees. Pa aero, 


1835 1836 1837 1838 
OFFENCES, ss 


Committed. | Convicted. | Committed. | Convicted. |Committed.|Convicted|Committed. Convicted 


Assaults . . . | 6,175 |,5,266 | 6,401 | 5,457 | 3,013 [2,204 | 3,254 | 2,192 


Mllicit distillation . 798 794 586 585 o- +e 17 17 
Riot andrescue . P,905 |) 1,717 2,013 | 1,687 | 1,693 {1,280 | 2,168 | 1,589 


Misdemeanors . - 3,066 | 2,358 5,006 | 4,431 536 366 506 225 


11,944 |10,135 | 14,006 |12,160 | 5,242 |3,850 | 5,945 | 4,028 
Total Offences | 21,205 {15,216 | 23,891 18,110 14,804 |9,536 [15,723 | 9,609 


Committed for 9,261 oe 9,885 ce 9,562 os 9,778 os 
other 
Convicted } offences a, 5,081 +e 5,950 | «- 5,686 a 5,586 
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tS EE eee 
1839 | 1840 | 1841 1842 
OFFENCES. | 
Committed. Convicted. | Committed. | Convicted. Committed. | Convicted Committed. | Convicted 
ae) | ae 
} a 
Assaults. 5,886 | 2,625 | 4,777 | 2,283 | 4,278 11,989 4,105 | 1,655 
Illicit distillation 9 9 ee ere | c | se aus ax 
Riot and rescue . | 4,730 | 2,181 | 4,758 | 1,951 | 4,353 /1,633 | 4,394 | 1,960 
Misdemeanors .« « 978 409 | 802 287 713 | 227 960 474 
a 3 | ee | 
11,603 | 5,224 | 10,337 | 4,521 | 9,339 |3,849 9,459 | 4, 89 
Total Offences | 26,392 12,049 | 23,833 |11,194 20,796 |9,287 21,186 | 9,874 
er ee. | eal et hstha Sees a eal 
Committed) for | 14,789] .. | 13,496} .. (11,457 wate: Bee 
other | | | se 
Convicted |} offences << 6,825 | os 6,678.| +. |5,488| -- 5,785 
| | 
1843 1844 1845 
OFFENCES. ae = : 
Committed. | Convicted. | Committed. | Convicted. | Committed. Convicted. 
-~ | Ses | 
Assaults. . . 4,457 1,825 AS47541) Gh5746 8,851 1,554 
Tllicit distillation . = Se Ae are se | : 
Riot and rescue. 5,673 2,099 4,962 1,750 3,693 1,339 
Misdemeanors . . 792 244 712 231 537 | 225 
10,922 4,168 10,149 | 3,727 SL0ST | ae 
Total Offences 20,126 8,620 19,448 | 8,042 16,696 | 7,101 
Committed for 9,204 9,299 8,615 Ne 
other 
Convicted | offences 4,452 Sc 4,315 are 3,983 
| 


The number of accused persons whose ages were not ascertained was 
so great in Ireland that all computation on that head would be useless, 
and is omitted. In England and Scotland the numbers unknown have 
been insignificant. 

To persons who have had occasion to pursue statistical inquiries on 
questions connected with Ireland, it will not be matter for much surprise 
that, in this particular matter of ascertaining the ages of persons 
charged with offences, there should be evinced much want of care. In 
one of the years during which those ages have been required (1837), 
they were obtained with a tolerable degree of completeness, the ages of 
only 396 out of 14,804, or 2°67 per cent., being deficient, proving 
thereby that the accomplishment of the task is within the ability of the 
officers to accomplish; two years later we find that out of 26,392 
persons accused the ages are wanting of 10,612, or 40-20 per cent. ; 
and although in the two following ‘years the deficiency is not so con- 
siderable, it is still out of all reason great. The numbers of accused 
persons whose ages were not ascertained in each of the years during 
which this branch of inquiry has been ordered in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, have been as follows :— 
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Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1835 396 6 758 1841 559 16 4,873 
1836 438 54 709 1842 619 23 5,046 
1837 423 54 396 1843 748 3 5,880 
1838 410 133 1,109 1844 579 6 6,020 
1839 560 20 10,612 1845 468 4 4,404 
1840 573 30 5,559 


The same degree of neglect has been shown in collecting information 
concerning the degrees of instruction, although the inquiries on this 
head in Ireland have been simplified in a way to deprive the returns of 
a great part of their value if even they had been made to include the 
whole number, by omitting to distinguish, as is done in England and 
Scotland, persons instructed beyond mere reading and writing. The 
numbers as to whom their intellectual condition was not ascertained in 
the several years, were :—- 


Years. Years, 

1835 4,889 in 21,205 1841 4,909 in 20,796 
1836 LSivazsn2s, So 1842 DE BO des, 2U, LS6, 
1837 901 ,, 14,804 1843 6;116),, 20,126 
1838 1,415 ,, 15,723 1844 6,131 ,, 19,448 
1839 11,164 ,, 26,392 1845 4,806 ,, 16,696 
1840 5,345 ,, 23,833 


That the deficiencies here noticed arise from neglect, and not from 
any peculiar difficulty attending such inquiries in Ireland, is evident by 
the fact, that in the two years 1840 and 1841, the returns for which 
have been examined for that purpose, there were five counties from 
which these returns in both years were complete, and fourteen other 
counties where the deficiencies were but trifling, while in several of the 
remaining counties whence the inquiries have been most unsatisfactorily 
answered, the numbers deficient in respect both of age and of instruc- 
tion are identical, or nearly so, e. g.— 


Deficient in the Returns for 
COUNTIES. 1840 1841 
Ages. Instruction. Ages. Instruction. 
Cavanth 131 418 418 410 448 
Corkashi nusbekot hs 562 552 952 952 
Donegal . . . 96 98 67 67 
Down. Sli. 66 66 19 19 
Dublin . . . 41 41 oe ee 
Galway .. -« 778 777 258 258 
Mayouy tit. 217 217 498 498 H 
S1IZ0j5 eet) <p bre 211 211 166 166 
Wicklow . . . 129 129 70 70 


Comparing the three divisions of the kingdom with each other in 
respect of juvenile delinquency, we find that the centesimal proportions 
of persons charged with offences who were under sixteen years of age, 


were as follows :— 
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1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 Mean. 
England 11°37 11°55 11°24 11°50 «-11°82)s-11°59)-11°57_—11*5 2 
Scotland .. 15°00 16°70 14°85 18°10 17°80 17:49 16°65 
Ireland 5°42 6°00 7°09 6°73 9:61 846 9°16 7°49 

The comparatively small proportion of offending children in Ireland 
is probably owing to the preponderance in number in that island of 
crimes of violence, for the commission of which children are physically 
disqualified, while the larger proportion of young offenders in Scotland 
may be referred to the circumstance already mentioned of the superior 
general instruction of the Scotch people, and which opens to them during 
manhood more opportunity for honest employment than is found in 
England. If calculated according to the population in each division 
of the kingdom, and not in relation to the aggregate number of offen- 
ders, it will be found that the mean number of committals of children 
under sixteen years of age during the above years, was— 

In England 1 in 5,564 of the population 
Scotland 1 ,, 4,495 a 
Ireland 1 ,, 6,244 3 
proportions much more nearly in agreement with each other than they 
are with the whole number of offenders, which seems to show that the 
various circumstances which determine the tendencies to crime in the 
different divisions of the kingdom do not develope themselves so as 
greatly to influence conduct m earlier years of life. 

The subject of prison discipline is one which has of late years claimed 
much attention on the part of the government and the legislature, and 
various extensive reforms have been effected in the management of pri- 
soners. Until of late years, the only quality about a prison that seems 
to have been thought indispensable was its strength to retain its in- 
mates ; and if the gaoler was possessed of activity and personal courage, 
it was never questioned whether he were ignorant or instructed, humane 
or brutal in disposition, correct or dissolute in his conduct. Mr. 
Fielding, one of the magistrates of Queen-square police office, when 
examined before the committee of the House of Commons on the police 
of the metropolis in 1816, respecting the sufficiency of prison accommo- 
dation, is reported to have said—‘“ As to the Coldbath-fields prison, I 
was of the number of justices who voted for the appointment of the 
man (as governor) who is there now,—I mean Atkins, who I thought 
the best suited man that could be found for the purpose, being a man 
of great intrepidity, which is the greatest quality that can recommend 
such aman.” A quarter of a century has since passed, and we have 
in the interval come to the belief that other qualities beyond mere per- 
sonal intrepidity are needed to fit a man for having the custody and con- 
trol of criminals. A class of men very different from those among whom 
Atkins, the Bow-street runner, was selected, are now placed in such 
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Situations, and somewhat more is required at their hands than that they 
shall keep their prisoners in subjection by brute force. 

; An Act was passed in 1835 for effecting greater uniformity of prac- 
tice in the government of prisons, and for appointing inspectors of 
prisons in Great Britain. Under this Act five gentlemen have been 
appointed to visit and inspect every gaol, bridewell, house of correction, 
penitentiary, or other prison in any part of Great Britain; to examine 
any person holding office in the same, to inspect all books and papers, 
and to inquire into all matters relating to such prisons, to make a re- 
port in writing on or before the Ist of February in each year as to the 
state of each prison visited, and to transmit the same to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who is required to lay it before par- 
liament within fourteen days. The appointment of these gentlemen, and 
still more the publication of their reports, have already been attended 
with the happiest results in bringing to light and remedying various 
abuses, in fixing public attention to the subject, and in causing experi- 
ments to be undertaken as to the possibility of reforming and reclaiming 
criminals. Under their inspection, our prisons have now, for the most 
part, ceased to be schools for perfecting in villany the half-taught 
scoundrel, and are converted into places where penitence and reforma- 
tion are, at least, possible. 

The establishment of the present metropolitan police force, which 
occurred in 1829, a measure which has since been copied in most of our 
populous towns, has substituted an efficient and respectable body of men 
for the Townsends, the Vicarys, and the Atkinses, of former days, 
who were encouraged by the system then in use to become the associ- 
ates of thieves, at what were technically called “flash-houses,” and to 
wink at their mal-practices until they should have been led on to the 
commission of some offence their conviction for which would bring a sub- 
stantial reward to the thief-taker. Under such a system, prevention of 
crime was out of the question ; its punishment only was thought of, and 
this only when it had reached to a point of enormity which induced the 
legislature to give large premiums for detection. Can it afford cause 
for wonder that, under this shocking system, our criminals have been 
multiplied in the manner we have witnessed ! 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


MANNERS. 


Imperfect Views in former Times concerning the Means proper for repressing Offenders— 
Drunkenness—Its Prevalence in 1736—Means taken for its Suppression—Failure of 
those Means—Quantity of Ardent Spirits consumed then compared with the present 
Time—Drunkenness not confined formerly to the Working Classes—General Coarseness 
of Conversation, and in popular Writers—Anecdote related by Sir Walter Scott—State 
of Morals and Manners fifty Years ago, as stated in evidence before the House of Com- 
mons—Progressive Improvement occasioned by the general spread of Information— 
Increased Temperance not extended to Scotland—Evidence of Sheriff Alison—Infre- 
quency of Prize-fighting compared with former Times—Greater refinement of the 
public Press—General improvement in personal Morality. 


Tue result of the examination of our criminal statistics, contained in 
the preceding chapter, is calculated to excite feelings at once of regret 
and of hope—of regret, that the science of government in this, one of 
its most important branches, has hitherto been so ill understood or so 
ineffectually followed out as to have allowed the fearful growth of 
criminality exhibited by parliamentary returns—of hope, that the means 
of arresting and in a great degree of correcting the evil having dis- 
covered themselves by reason of the classifications of offenders which of 
late years have been adopted, efforts will now be made to give full 
efficacy to those means. Heretofore, the growing evil has been dealt 
with blindly, and in a spirit of empiricism—now, and hereafter, we may 
press forward in the work of reformation with a full comprehension of 
the disease, with confidence in the means of cure, and with some assur- 
ance of success. We, and those who preceded us, have formerly been 
content to make the too common mistake of attacking symptoms instead 
of seeking out and combating the disease at its source. The degree of 
ignorance upon this subject which has prevailed will hardly be credited 
some years hence, when, as may now be reasonably expected, the 
desired result shall be accomplished. Dr. Colquhoun, a most active 
and intelligent police magistrate, to whom society is much indebted for 
the fearless disclosures made by him, which awakened attention to the 
growing evil, had yet the most imperfect conception of the means to be 
used for arresting it. In the evidence given by him before the select 
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committee of the House of Commons on the police of the metropolis in 
1816, we find this passage :—‘‘On or about the years 1744 or 1745, 
when multitudes of men and women were rolling about the streets 
drunk in consequence of the number of gin-shops, the physicians were 
consulted upon it, and an Act was passed that no persons should be 
entitled to a spirit licence that could not previously produce an ale 
licence.” We must suppose, from his approval of this expedient, that 
Dr. Colquhoun attributed to the existence of gin-shops the disposition 
to drunkenness then prevalent, instead of looking at them as the con- 
sequence of the prevailing low condition of morals. How this evil was 
to be remedied by obliging the publican to pay a few pounds additional 
for an ale licence, and to keep a few gallons of ale upon his premises 
for such as might choose to ask for it, does not appear ; neither is it 
shown why physicians were consulted, since there could be no doubt of 
the injury to the bodily frame from habitual drunkenness, and there 
was no thought of curing the propensity by administering physic. The 
state of things as described by Dr. Colquhoun to exist in 1745, had not 
then newly appeared. Ample time had then been afforded for con- 
templating the evil, and for attempting its cure. The addiction of the 
people to intoxicating drinks had reached such a point in 1736 as to 
occasion continual debates in parliament, and to call for remedies of a 
very stringent character. It was then the practice of some publicans 
to entice their customers with a notice painted on a board outside the 
house to this effect :—“ You may here get drunk for a penny, dead 
drunk for twopence, and have clean straw for nothing.” The legislators 
of that day, thinking that the cheapness of the liquor caused the abuse, 
proposed a duty of 20s. per gallon, and to prohibit the sale of spirituous 
liquors by retail, a measure far more likely to attain the end proposed 
than that of obliging the publican to provide himself with a supplemental 
licence ; and yet it signally failed in its purpose. Coxe, in his ‘ Life of 
Walpole,’ speaking of it, says, “‘’The Act led to the usual proceedings of 
riot and violence ; the clandestine sale of gin was continued in defiance 
of every restriction ; the demand for penalties the offenders were unable 
to pay filled the prisons, and, by removing every restraint, plunged 
them into courses more audaciously criminal.” In March, 1738, a 
proclamation was issued to enforce the Gin Act, to protect the officers 
of justice in their efforts to that end, and threatening offenders with 
punishment. Within less than two years from its passing, 12,000 peo- 
le had been convicted under the Act within the bills of mortality, of 
whom 5000 had been sentenced to pay each a penalty of 100/., and 
3000 people had paid 10/. each to excuse their being sent to Bridewell 
house of correction. 
These harsh proceedings failed entirely. It was given in evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons, in 1743, that the quan- 
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tity of spirituous liquors made for consumption in England and Wales, 
was— 


In 1733 10,500,000 gallons. 
1734 13,500,000 ,, 
1740 15,250,000 .,, 
1741 17,000,000 ,, 
1742 19,000,000 ,, 


These quantities were consumed by a population not exceeding six 
millions, giving 3° gallons for each individual m 1742. One century 
later, and we find a population mcreased to sixteen millions consuming 
8,166,985 gallons in the year, or half a gallon per head, showing a 
diminished consumption of more than five-sixths. There were, in 1742, 
within the bills of mortality, more than 20,000 houses and shops in 
which gin was sold by retail. 

Nor were those habits of drunkenness confined to the labouring 
classes. What would now be called drinking to excess was then so much 
the custom in every circle, that it was as uncommon for any party to 
separate while any member of it remained sober as it is now for 
any one in such party to degrade himself through intoxication. 
This habit, which is now happily banished from all decent society, 
had by no means disappeared at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The reformation was then only begun which we have lived 
to see nearly perfected ; and who that personally witnessed the scenes 
of riot that forty years ago were still of too common occurrence 
even among reputable people, and contrasts them with the quiet and 
rational enjoyment that attends our social meetings at the present day, 
but must acknowledge that this habit of temperance in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors is one of the greatest, if indeed it be not the greatest, 
reformation that society has witnessed. In those days it rarely happened 
that men holding the rank and otherwise bearing the character of gen- 
tlemen, rose from the table of a dinner party in a condition to enter the 
society of females, and thus all were debarred from the'sweetest hours of 
rational enjoyment which now spring from social intercourse. 

It was the fitting concomitant of the habit of personal debasement, 
through drinking to excess, that the style of conversation at the convivial 
parties of gentlemen was thensuch as would not be tolerated in any de- 
cent society at present ; noris it to be wondered at that men who would 
designedly ‘put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains” 
should exhibit the coarseness of their minds in their habitual conversa- 
tion. If we carry back our inquiries twenty years further, we may 
learn that coarseness of the same kind, although perhaps not in the 
same degree, was exhibited by educated females, and that respectable 
women, the mothers of families and the wives of respectable tradesmen, 
were accustomed to amuse their guests by singing songs that no reput- 
able musicseller or bookseller would now admit among his wares. 
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Remarking upon the change of mamners in this respect that has since 
been witnessed in this country, Sir Walter Scott relates the following 
curious ancedote as having happened to himself. 

“A grand-aunt ofmy own, Mrs. Keith of Ravenstone, who was a per- 
son of some condition, being a daughter of Sir John Swinton, of Swinton, 
lived with unabated vigour of intellect to a very advanced age, She 
was very fond of reading, and enjoyed it to the last of her long life. 
One day she asked me, when we happened to be alone together, whether 
I had ever seen Mrs. Behn’s novels? I confessed the charge. Whether 
I could get her a sight of them? I said, with some hesitation, I be- 
lieved I could, but that I did not think that she would like either the 
manners or the language, which approached too near that of Charles 
the Second’s time to be quite proper reading. ‘ Nevertheless,’ said the 
good old lady, ‘I remember their being so much admired, and being 
so much interested in them myself, that I wish to look at them again,’ 
To hear was to obey. So I sent Mrs. Aphra Behn, curiously sealed 
up, with ‘private and confidential’ on the packet, to my gay old grand- 
aunt. The next time I saw her afterwards she gave me back Aphra, 
properly wrapped up, with nearly these words—‘ Take back your bonny 
Mrs. Behn, and if you will take my advice put her in the fire, for I 
found it impossible to get through the very first novel. But is it not,’ 
she said, ‘a very odd thing that I, an old woman of eighty and up- 
wards, sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book which sixty 
years ago I have heard read aloud for the amusement of Jarge circles, 
consisting of the first and most creditable society in London.’ ”* 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed in 1835 to inquire into the state of the education of the 
people in England and Wales, contains an amount of information 
concerning the increased and increasing decency of deportment within 
the present age which is of the highest value. Among the many wit- 
nesses examined was Mr. Francis Place, who for half a century has 
been an attentive observer of the condition and conduct of the working 
people in London, and to a considerable extent throughout the kingdom 
generally. Scenes and events which he relates as being of common 
every-day occurrence when he was an apprentice, are such as would be 
unbearable now, and have wholly ceased. Speaking of the habits of 
tradesmen and masters, he says, ‘The conduct of such persons was 
exceedingly gross as compared with the same class at the present time. 
Decency was a very different thing from what it is now; their manners 
were such as scarcely to be credited. I remember, when a boy of ten 
years of age, being at a party of twenty, entertained at a respectable 
tradesman’s, who kept a good house in the Strand, where songs were 
sung which cannot now be more than generally described from their 


* ¢Lockhart’s Life of Scott,’ vol. v., pp. 136, 187. 
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nastiness, such as no meeting of journeymen in London would allow to 
be sung in the presence of their families. There were then few rational 
employments at home; the men were seldom at home in the evening, 
except there were card-playing and drinking: they spent their time in 
a yery useless and but too generally a mischievous manner. J made 
inquiries a few years ago, and found that between Temple-bar and 
Fleet-market there were many houses in each of which there were more 
books than all the tradesmen’s houses in the street contained when I 
was a youth. The ballads sung about the streets, and the books openly 
sold, cannot be adequately described. I have given you in writing 
words of some common ballads which you would not think fit to have 
uttered in this committee. At that time the songs were of the most 
indecent kind; no one would mention them in any society now; they 
were publicly sung and sold in the streets and markets. Books were 
openly sold in shops of booksellers in leading streets which can only be 
procured clandestinely now. I have seen the Prayer-book, the Racing 
Calendar, and these books, bound alike, side by side in very respectable . 
shop-windows in the leading-streets. Between Blackfriars and West- 
minster-hall there were fourteen clubs under the name of cock-and-hen- 
clubs. I attended several of them when I was an apprentice. There 
was one in the Savoy, where a girl used to sit at one end of the table 
and a boy at the other; I have seen the chairs placed upon the table ; 
the amusements were smoking, drinking, swearing, and singing obscene 
songs; what else followed you may easily conclude. I do not believe 
there has been a club of the sort for many years past within the same 
space. There are a few of them still in London, but very few; they 
are held in very obscure places, and frequented by the very worst of 
the community. The places of public resort, the tea-gardens, were 
formerly as notorious as they were infamous. The Dog and Duck, for 
instance; I have been there when almost a mere boy, and seen the 
flashy women come out to-take leave of the thieves at dusk, and wish 
them success. ‘The Apollo Gardens was another of these infamous 
places ; it was opened under the pretence of musical entertainments ; 
and there was the Temple of Flora; it was a long gallery fitted up in 
a superb manner, and when lighted, was a very fascinating place ; 
there were boxes where boys and girls and men and women assembled ; 
there were also close or private boxes. Another of these places was 
the Bull-in-the-Pound, in Spa-fields, frequented by thieves and disso- 
lute people. In Gray’s-inn-lane was the Blue Lion, commonly called 
the Blue Cat; I have seen the landlord of this place come into the 
long room with a lump of silver in his hand, which he had melted for 
the thieves, and pay them for it. There was no disguise about it; it 
was done openly : there is no such place now. The amusements of the 
people were all of a gross nature. We hear much talk of the desecra- 
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tion of the Sabbath, but it was much more desecrated formerly. At 
the time I am speaking of, there were scarcely any houses on the 
eastern side of Tottenham Court Road; there and in the Long-fields 
were several large ponds; the amusements here were duck-hunting 
and badger-baiting ; they would throw a cat into the water and set 
dogs at her, great cruelty was constantly practised, and the most abo- 
minable scenes used to take place. It is almost impossible for any 
person to believe the atrocities of low life at that time, which were not, 
as now, confined to the worst paid and most ignorant of the populace. 
I am not aware of any new vice having sprung up among the people ; 
there has been a decrease of vice in every respect, and a great increase 
of decency and respectability.” 

The foregoing passages, which for the sake of brevity have been put 
into the narrative form, are faithfully extracted from the answers made 
by Mr. Place when under examination by the committee. The only 
liberty that has been taken is the suppression of some of the more 
revolting circumstances brought forward by Mr. Place in illustration of 
his opinions. 

When asked, “To what do you principally attribute those improve- 
ments?” Mr. Place answered—“ To information; you will find, as 
the working people get more information, they get better habits.” He 
added, ‘“‘ Every class above another teaches that below it ; the journey- 
man tradesman is above the common labourer, and manners descend 
from class to class.” The whole of the evidence given by Mr. Place 
on this occasion is of the deepest interest to all who wish to study with 
the aim of remedying the moral evils of society by rational and there- 
fore by practicable means. 

The sobriety which among educated persons has taken place of the 
contrary habit has in a great degree been adopted by the labouring 
classes also. It is true there is still much of intoxication among us, 
and much of other vices and crimes to which habitual intoxication surely 
leads the way ; scenes of depravity, however, no longer court the public 
gaze, but in a great degree have passed away. ‘The Apollo Gardens, 
the Dog and Duck, and other places of popular resort in those days, to 
which those who remember them can now never refer but with disgust, 
exist no longer; they would no longer be tolerated among Us. It 
might be expected that this improvement would exhibit itself in different 
degrees in various localities. Our seaports are still liable to the old 
reproach of drunken habits; and the reform has not as yet made any 
deep impression upon the working people of Scotland.* Mr. Alison, 
the sheriff of Lanarkshire, in his evidence given before the committee 
on combinations of workmen so recently as 1838, speaking of the habit 


* It has been already shown (page 566) how importantly the good work has been for- 
warded in Ireland, through the exertions of one earnest benefactor of his race. 
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of intemperance in Scotland, said,—‘ I know oprum is used to a certain 
extent, but I think whisky there supersedes everything. In short, I 
may mention one fact to the committee which will illustrate the extent 
to which the use of whisky is carried; in London, the proportion of 
public-houses to other houses is as one to fifty-six ; im Glasgow, it 1s as 
one to ten; every tenth house in Glasgow is a spirit-shop. I should 
say, as far as my statistical researches have gone, that the proportion of 
whisky drunk in Glasgow is twice or thrice as much as in any similar 
population upon the face of the globe.” Being asked whether the pro- 
portion of spirit-shops mentioned was greater than it was fifteen or 
twenty years ago, Mr. Alison stated that it was considerably increasing ; 
that in 1824 every fourteenth house was a public-house, and that the 
proportions since and at different times ascertained, have been one in 
twelve, one in eleven, and (as already stated) in 1838, one in ten. 
Mr. Alison gives a deplorable account of the moral condition of the 
people of Glasgow. He says, “I think that in Glasgow there are 
80,000 people (the whole population is 257,000) who have hardly any 
moral or religious education at all; they have hardly any education in 
worldly matters ; and though they can most of them read and write, 
they are practically speaking, uneducated.’’ It would be indeed sur- 
prising if, under those circumstances, the population of Glasgow were 
to exhibit any but the lowest state of morals; and the various particulars 
given by Mr. Alison of their coarseness and brutality seem to follow 
as a necessary consequence from the neglect of which they are thus the 
victims. 

It is at once a consequence of the comparative sobriety of the age, 
and a help to its continuance, that great numbers of houses have been 
opened for the sale of cups of coffee and tea at low prices. It is said 
that there are from 1600 to 1800 of these coffee-houses in the metro- 
polis alone, and that they are established and rapidly increasing all 
over the country ; about thirty years ago there were not above a dozen 
of those houses to be found in London, and in these the prices charged 
for the refreshment they afforded were such as to limit to a very few 
the number of their customers. Some interesting information concern- 
ing these establishments was given before the committee of 1840 which 
was appointed to inquire concerning the operation of the several duties 
levied on imports, and popularly known as “the Import Duties Com- 
mittee.”’ 

The charge made at these houses for a cup of excellent coffee, with 
sugar and milk, varies from one penny up to three-pence. There are 
many houses where the lowest of these charges is made, and which are 
each frequented by 700 to 800 persons daily. One house in Sherrard- 
street, Haymarket, is mentioned where the charge is three-half-pence, 
and the daily customers average from 1500 to 1600 persons of “ all 
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classes, from hackney-coachmen and porters to the most respectable 
classes,” including many foreigners. The house opens at half-past five 
in the morning and closes at half-past ten at night. The temptation to 
frequent these houses is not confined to the coffee or tea that is provided, 
but the frequenters are furnished with a variety of newspapers and 
periodical publications. In the coffee-house just mentioned there are 
taken forty-three London daily papers (including several copies of the 
leading journals), seven country papers, six foreign papers, twenty-four 
monthly magazines, four quarterly reviews, and eleven weekly periodi- 
cals. ‘The proprietor of another house stated to the committee that he 
had paid 400/. a year for newspapers, magazines, and binding. He 
said, “I have upon the average 400 to 450 persons that frequent my 
house daily; they are mostly lawyers’ clerks and commercial men ; 
some of them are managing clerks; and there are many solicitors, 
likewise highly respectable gentlemen, who take coffee in the middle of 
the day in preference to a more stimulating drink. I have often asked 
myself the question where all that number of persons could possibly 
have got their refreshment prior to opening my house. There were 
taverns in the neighbourhood, but no coffee-house, nor anything that 
afforded any accommodation of the nature I now give them; and I 
found that a place of business like mine was so sought for by the public, 
that shortly after I opened it I was obliged to increase my premises in 
every way I could; and at the present moment, besides a great number 
of newspapers every day, I am compelled to take in the highest class of 
periodicals. For instance, we have eight or nine quarterly publications, 
costing from four to six shilligs each, and we are constantly asked for 
every new work that has come out. I find there is an increasing taste 
for a better class of reading. When I first went into business many of 
my customers were content with the lower-priced periodicals ; but I find, 
as time progresses, that the taste is improving, and they look out now 
for a better class of literature.” Another of these parties stated :—‘“ I 
believe we may trace the teetotal societies and those societies that 
advocate temperance for working men entirely to the establishment of 
coffee-houses, because a few years ago it used to be almost a matter of 
ridicule amongst working men to drink coffee; now they are held up to 
emulate each other. I believe that not one-third of my customers ever 
go into a public-house at all. [ have never heard an indecent ex- 
pression, and, with two exceptions, have never seen a drunken man in 
my house.” 

In some of these coffee-houses chops are cooked, and cold meat and 
ham may be had at a moderate charge, but not any intoxicating drink 
is to be bought. ; 

The improvement visible in the habits of the working people of 
England, as respects intoxication, is accompanied, as might be expected, 
by an abatement of coarseness in their general deportment, and by a 
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weaning from some of the pursuits which, having been part of the 
favourite pastimes of their and our immediate predecessors, are now 
looked upon as evidences of a brutal temper. The practice of prize- 
fighting, if it have not ceased, is certainly most importantly diminished 
in frequency. A great many years have not elapsed since in every 
newspaper was to be seen a circumstantial account of those gladiatorial 
displays, with all their disgusting details, and now there is not a re- 
spectable daily or weekly journal that will prostitute its columns by the 
insertion. This is in itself a proof of altered manners on the part of 
readers, 7. ¢., of society at large: but the evidence of this fact is 
strikingly illustrated by the following paragraph, which appeared on the 
28th of February, 1838, in the ‘Morning Advertiser,’ a very well- 
conducted and respectable London journal, which circulates principally 
among publicans, and is in fact the property of a part of that body :— 
‘“¢ We beg to deny the truth of a paragraph inserted in ‘ Bell’s Life 
in London’ on Sunday last, to the effect that a deposit of 2/. a-side is to 
be made at Harry England’s, Old Kent-road, on Thursday next, for a 


match between Delhunt and Mortlock. The paragraph is an utter © 


fabrication. Mr. England is a most respectable man, and the false 
charge, implicating him in so disreputable a transaction without his 
sanction, is an injury as well as a scandalous piece of impertinence. It 
is monstrous that the feelings of honourable men are to be hurt by such 
unwarrantable statements.”’ 

We here see the landlord of a public-house indignantly denying not 
only any participation in, but any countenance of, an act as disreputable, 
which only a few years before would have been openly abetted, not by 
publicans only, but by men of the highest rank and station in the 
kingdom. 

It is in itself a proof, of no slight significance, as to the general 
refinement of manners, that in a work of this nature there would be 
found an impropriety in describing scenes that were of every-day oc- 
currence formerly, and without which description it is yet impossible 
adequately to measure the advance that has been made. Enough has 
been said, however, to bear out the assertion, that as regards personal 
morals there is at least a greater amount of decency than formerly— 
that profligacy does not stalk abroad in the face of day as shamelessly as 
as it was wont to do, and that brutality has, in a very great degree, 
ceased to obtain the countenance of the educated classes. There is, it 
is true, much yet to be done in this direction, while in the higher branches 
of morals we have almost everything to learn. With the self-denying 
doctrines of Christianity upon our lips, we present a practical denial of 
them in our lives, which are given up ina greater degree than ever to 
self-aggrandizement, in the pursuit of which we have seemingly lost all 
proper appreciation of our duties as citizens, until patriotism has become 
a bye-word and a scoff, and national honour a thing of small account. 


} 
| 
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Tuts United Kingdom, which boasts itself to be at the head of civil- 
ization, has been among the last of European nations to make any public 
provision for the instruction of the people. This neglect is all the more 
extraordinary from the fact, that of all civilized countries this is the one 
in which ignorance on the part of the people brings with it the greatest 
amount of danger. From their number, and the manner in which they 
are brought together in our large manufacturing and trading towns, the 
labouring classes have become a most important power for good or for 
evil, and exercise, without its being acknowledged, a very powerful 
influence over the deliberations of the senate and the acts of the govern- 
ment. Their situation is besides widely different from that of the 
labouring classes in every other country, where the great majority depend 
upon agricultural labour for their support, and are but little liable 
under any circumstances to be thrown out of employment. In England, 
on the contrary, as already shown,* the great and rapid increase in the 
population is all of it thrown for the means of earning subsistence upon 

ursuits other than agricultural. A change of fashion, or—what is to 
the full as likely to occur where the legislature takes upon itself to in- 
‘terfere on all occasions by “ protections” and restrictions with the course 
of industry—a change of policy may in a moment, and without warning, 


* Page 53. 
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throw tens of thousands out of employment, while, as we have lately 
witnessed, a succession of deficient harvests is sure to bring upon the 
whole class the severest privations. 

How necessary then it is that these masses, so greatly, so increasingly 
influential, should not be suffered to remain in ignorance of their true 
interests. They are not fools that they cannot be led to see wherein those 
true interests lie, nor to admit that they consist in upholding the laws 
and respecting the institutions of their country. Neither are they knaves, 
who, to secure a passing advantage, would wantonly invade the rights 
of their richer fellow-citizens. But they are ignorant ; and in this con- 
dition all manner of fallacies may be made to pass with them for truth. 
To what but to ignorance are we to ascribe the hostility of our operative 
manufacturers to machinery, and their lawless crusades against it? How, 
unless means for teaching them are adopted, can they be expected to see 
the ultimate consequences to them of a machine the introduction of 
which into use has the present effect of throwing some among them out 
of their accustomed employment ? 

The great bulk of the people, they whose sole dependence for their 
daily bread must be upon their daily toil, are most of all interested in 
the maintenance of order, under which alone they can have any assurance 
of demand for their labour. ‘This truth, which they should be taught 
to recognize, does not lie upon the surface ; and the unlearned may well 
be excused for not embracing it when they see men who have had the 
advantages of instruction denied to themselves, advocating doctrines 
irreconcileable with it. It is a fact, recognised by all who have inves- 
tigated the subject, and demonstrable to all, that the introduction of | 
machinery for simplifying manufacturing processes has had the effect — 
not alone of increasing the comforts of the great body—the consumers— 
but also of multiplyimg manifold the demand for labour even in the par- 
ticular branches to which the machinery is applied ; and yet how com- 
mon is it to hear men of educated minds, but who have not allowed | 
themselves to consider this class of facts, inveighing against the intro- | 
duction of a new machine as an interference with the rights of labour. 
From such a doctrine, as well as from others equally false and equally 
pernicious, there are no means of preserving the people but by edu- 
eating them. 

It is evident that the kind of knowledge which will preserve from such || 
fallacies will not be the result of instruction in the mere elements of |} 
learning; and this is rendered equally clear by the fact, that men whose || 
education has been carried far beyond the elementary degree have failed 
to acquire right views concerning points which the general safety re- 
quires should meet the practical assent of all; but this presents no 
difficulty. The educated man fails to recognize the truth because he is 
but partially educated, and has been left in ignorance with regard to 
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that branch of knowledge which the working men, if educated at all, 
would be sure to make their own, since it intimately concerns their daily 
comforts, and is essential to the welfare of their families. That they 
would do so we have the evidence of experience to teach us; for have 
not all their strikes and risings had for their object the attainment of 
something which in their unenlightened reasoning they have conceived 
to be their right —mistakenly, no doubt—but proving thereby how deep 
is the interest they would feel in securing the general welfare, from the 
moment they should come to know how completely their own true in- 
terests are involved in it? 

It would appear to be the duty of every government to see that its sub- 
jects are taught their duties as men and as citizens, and thus to provide 
for the security of all. Lessons to this end have indeed been taught by 
the government of England, but to whom have they been imparted, and 
by what agency have they been enforced? To be adopted as a scholar, a 
man must—at least up toa comparatively recent period—have qualified 
himself to appear as a criminal at the bar of justice, and his chief school- 
master would have been—the hangman! If one tithe of the expense 
that has been incurred to so little purpose during the present century in 
punishing criminals had been employed for preventing crime by means 
of education, what a different country would England have been to that 
which our criminal records show it to have been! 

Thank Heaven! this truth at length is making its way to the con- 
victions of our rulers. The principle is recognized that the people 
must be instructed. There is no longer any party found to question 
this principle, or to oppose its practical application. Differences there 
are and will be as to the best mode of carrying it out, but those differ- 
ences of opinion are not allowed to stay the progress of education, which 
will, which must, go forward, and perhaps the more rapidly by reason 
of the discussions that arise out of those very differences. 

We are as yet, however, only in the mfancy of this right course. 
That we have entered upon it, is due to the zealous and enlightened 
exertions of men who toiled amidst difficulties that seemed to multiply 
as they proceeded, but who rose from their successive defeats with a 
determination to succeed, against which no opposition could always 
prevail. In these struggles to advance the best interests of our fellow- 
creatures, circumstances are sometimes witnessed which compensate for 
past defeats, and offer encouragement to future philanthropists. One of 
these encouragements is known to have well repaid the long-continued 
and long-frustrated efforts for the recognition by Parliament of the duty 
of providing for the instruction of the people, made by the amiable and 
accomplished member for Waterford. No man had laboured more 
zealously, more intelligently, more benevolently, but, to all appearance, 
more hopelessly, to this end than Mr. Wyse. It was aoe even 
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that once during each succeeding session of Parliament he could procure 
the attendance if a sufficient aS of members to make “a house” for 
the discussion ; but at length his efforts were crowned with success, and 
it was among his earliest sical acts, after taking his seat at the Treasury 
Board, to nfl his signature to the warrant for “30, 000. which had been 
wrung from the Eguse of Commons as the commencement of a scheme 
ie and inadequate, it is true, to the occasion—for a national 
system of education. 

The circumstance that has been cited of the rapid multiplication of 
our numbers in the working class, whose only theatres for employment 
must be the seats of manufactures, where they are consequently drawn 
together in masses, has excited alarm of no ordinary kind, not among 
the unthinking only, but on the part of individuals also to whom we have 
been accustomed to look for instruction in matters relating to the well- 
ordering and progress of society. Whence does this alarm proceed ; on 
what is it founded, but on the ignorance of those on whose account it 
arises? It is felt and acknowledged as an impossibility to meet the 
difficulty by means of any direct legislative interferenee. To impose any 
restraints upon industry which should check the continued progress of 
the population, would be to insure the immediate occurrence of the very 
mischief that is dreaded. The true path of safety will be found in 
educating the people—in teaching them to discriminate between evils 
referable to the imperfection of human institutions, and therefore reme- 
diable, and such as arise in the order of Providence. ‘ Demagogues, 
and the workshop agitators so frequently met with in the manufacturing 
districts,’ and who now “ never fail to take advantage of the excitement 
produced by the occurrence of distress to instil their poisonous nostrums 
into the public mind, to vilify the institutions of the country, and to re- 
present the privations of the work-people, which in the vast majority of | 
cases spring from accidental and uncontrollable causes, as the necessary | 
consequences of a defective system of domestic economy, having regard 
alone to the interests of the higher classes”*—such mischief-makers 
would no longer exist, for they ila find no dupes upon whom to prac- 
tise. Undants the condition of general enlightenment here supposed, the 
fallacies which have been so io casa to fetter the industry of the 
nation would disappear like snow before the sun; and if evils should 
then arise to disturb the general prosperity, the Jauck thing that would 
enter into the minds of the sufferers would be to proceed to measures 
of violence, the only issue of which they would then know must be to 
increase in degree and to prolong in duration the amount of their trials 
and privations. 

Whence arises this fear—this childish fear—of the increase of our 
numbers ?—childish, because it exists without regard to the lessons of 

* ¢Principles of Political Economy,’ by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq., edition, 1843. 
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experience. What evidence is there in our present condition to justify 
the complaint of “surplus population” that did not exist in as great or 
even in a greater degree of force when our numbers had not reached 
one-half their present amount ? Why, then, shall we not go forward to 
double, and again to double, our population in safety and even to ad- 
vantage, if, instead of rearing millions of human clods, whose lives are 
passed in consuming the scanty supplies which is all that their lack of 
intelligence enables them to produce, the universal people shall have 
their minds cultivated to a degree that will enable each to add his pro- 
portion to the general store ? 

The progress of our population in Great Britain has gone forward 
with a continually accelerated speed. 


Between 1801 and 1811 the increase was 1,492,255 


f nih iSviieee 1621 ¥f 2,108,028 
eGo 1831 . 2,189,970 
Mess isl SdT - 2,278,381 


Of these 8,068,634 additional beings, the proportionate numbers in 
the different periods were— 


1801 to 1811 18:50 per cent. 

1811 5; 1821 Abed Dy P55 

1821 ,, 1831 Pf keys 

1831 ,, 1841 28°24 =, 
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If the complaint of “ surplus population’ had any foundation, would 
it not have been in the later years of this series that the evils of such a 
condition would chiefly have made themselves apparent ?—and yet we 
may triumphantly point to the evidences that have attended our re- 
searches, as recorded in this volume, to show that the material pro- 
gress of the country has never before proceeded with a speed equal to 
that which it has made during the past twenty years. The plain 
common sense of our forefathers Jed them to consider every increase of 
their numbers as an addition made to the power and wealth of the 
country; and it is in all probability our artificial system of so-called 
protections, which has tended in some degree to paralyze our ingenuity, 
and to fetter our industry, that in modern times has suggested the con- 
trary belief. 

Under the circumstances that have attended our course during the 
present century, the increase of population among the instructed classes 
has certainly gone forward in at least as great a proportion as the in- 
crease among the other classes ; yet, except in rare instances, referable 
to want of individual prudence, we do not see that any fall back into the / 
ranks of pauperism, while, on the other hand, thousands have advanced. 
in worldly rank, themselves or their immediate descendants occupying ~ 
in many cases the very highest stations in the Jand. What is it but 
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education that has imparted to them this power of sustaining themselves 
and their families in the struggle amid so many competitors ? It is true 
we hear a constant cry about the difficulty of obtaining suitable employ- 
ments on the part of educated youths; but the same cry has been 
raised during each one of the past forty years, if even the complaint be 
not of much older origin, and it is not more true now than it was when 
it first arose. If, then, the educated among us have found room for 
their exertions without sinking in the social scale, it must have been 
through their having created employments for themselves, and in a con- 
siderable degree for others also, by means of their superior intelligence ; 
and when the great body of the people shall be placed in the same 
favourable circumstances, why should not the individual members of 
the community at large be as successful each in providing for his own 
wants in the station which he occupies ?—and if this be reasonable with 
reference to our present numbers, why should it be otherwise, although 
these numbers were doubled? The only obstacle that could arise 
would be found in the absolute insufficiency of food for the sustenance: 
of the greater number, the perfect remedy for which difficulty lies 
within our power. 

The view here offered of the social benefits to be derived by the 
nation at large from the general spread of intelligence is no new doc- 
trine. It was well said by the Bishop of Chester (Dr. Sumner), in his 
‘Records of the Creation, —“ Of all obstacles to improvement, igno- 
rance is the most formidable, because the only true secret of assisting 
the poor is to make them agents in bettering their own condition, and to 
supply them, not with a temporary stimulus, but with a permanent | 
energy. As fast as the standard of intelligence is raised, the poor | 
become more and more able to co-operate in any plan proposed for 
their advantage, and more likely to listen to any reasonable sugges- 
tion, and more able to understand, and therefore more willing to pursue | 
it. Hence it follows, that when gross ignorance is once removed, and | 
right principles are introduced, a great advantage has been already | 
gained against squalid poverty. Many avenues to an improved condi- 
tion are opened to one whose faculties are enlarged and exercised ; he 
sees his own interest more clearly, he pursues it more steadily, and he 
does not study immediate gratification at the expense of bitter and late 
repentance, or mortgage the labour of his future life without an ade- 
quate return. Indigence, therefore, will rarely be found in company 
with good education.” * 

It may be said that these views, however reasonable they may appear, 
are still only speculations, formed in the closet, and wanting the sane- 
tion of experience to stamp them with authority. Happily we are not 
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without this sanction also. The early settlers of the province of Nova 
Scotia were so fully impressed with the necessity of imparting instruc- 
tion to the people, that ample provision was made by them, and has 
been continued by their descendants to the present day, for the support 
of schools, so that not a child is brought up in the province without 
receiving a considerable amount of instruction combined with moral 
traming. The result has been most gratifying. When conversing with 
a gentleman from Halifax, a barrister and member of the provincial 
parliament, and a most intelligent man,} concerning the condition in 
various respects of the Nova Scotian population, a question was put to 
him on the state of crime within the province, to which he gave this 
strikng answer,—‘‘ Crime! we have no crime.’ When urged to 
explain how far this reply was to be received in a literal sense, he 
added,—“ I do not mean that people never quarrel in’ Nova Scotia ; 
brawls do sometimes occur, although not very frequently ; but as to 
crime, understanding by the term offences for which men are brought 
to the bar of justice in England, I repeat that it does not exist.’” The 
cause of this truly enviable state of society was made apparent when he 
described the means employed for imparting universal education, and 
added, as a consequence of the high degree of intelligence thereby de- 
veloped, that every person could find employment, and could support 
himself and his family upon the fruits of his industry. 

Nor do these facts rest upon individual or private testimony only. 
The return made to the Colonial Office in London of the condition in 
various respects of the province fully bears out the above description. 
In that portion of the volume (known officially as ‘‘ the blue book”) in 
which forms are given for returns under the head of gaols and pri- 
soners, all that appears is the following note :—‘ No account is kept 
under the heads of this return, which are wholly inapplicable to the 
gaols in Nova Scotia, where crimes are of rare occurrence, and im- 
prisonment for debt is infrequent. There is at least one gaol in each 
county, under the jurisdiction of the superior court, superintended by 
the high sheriff or his gaoler, but there are not any officers of prisons 
appointed.” 

The population of Nova Scotia, according to a census taken in 1838, 
amounted to 178,237 souls. There were in 1841, in public schools, 
chiefly in Halifax, 1,902 scholars ; in colleges 128; but in addition to 
these there were “more than 600 common schools, and thirty com- 
bined common and grammar schools, at which upwards of 20,000 
children were instructed. These schools are supported partly by 
grants of the legislature, and partly by the subscriptions of the inha- 
bitants, The total amount contributed by the province in 1841 for 
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promoting education exceeded 6,000/. The revenues of the province 
in that year amounted to 93,882/. 18s. 2d. 

If the contribution of the imperial parliament for the promotion of 
education in Great Britain were on the same scale of liberality as that 
adopted in Nova Scotia, taken with reference to population, the yearly 
vote would amount to 624,0002.; but if made proportionally to the 
revenues of the two communities, it would amount to more than five 
times that sum, and even then would not absorb one-half of the revenue 
derived in Great Britain from the consumption of ardent spirits. 

In a work of great authority, published several years ago, we find the 
following passage, corroborative of the facts and their consequences here 
brought forward :—‘“It is a matter of doubt whether more general and 
useful knowledge among all grades of the population can be discovered 
in any country than will be found to prevail in this province (Nova 
Scotia). Many of those born and educated in it have distinguished 
themselves not only at home but in different parts of the world, and the 
natives generally possess a ready power of apprehension, a remarkably 
distinct knowledge of the general affairs of life, and the talent of adapt- 
ing themselves to the circumstances of such situations as chance, direc- 
tion, or necessity may place them in.” * 

In the island of Iceland there is no such thing to be found as a man 
or woman—not decidedly deficient in mental capacity—who cannot read 
and write well, while the greater part of all classes of the inhabitants 
have mastered several of the higher branches of education, including a 
knowledge of modern languages, and an acquaintance with classical 
literature. 

Placed on the verge of the arctic circle, the Icelanders are subjected 
to the hardships of a long and rigorous winter, during which there are 
but few hours of the day in which it is possible for them to pursue out- 
door occupations. These apparently unfavourable circumstances they 
have with the highest degree of wisdom rendered productive of the 
choicest of human blessings—the enlightenment of their minds and the 
raising of their moral characters. Some part of the long evening is 
employed in teaching the children of the family; and so universal is 
this practice that in the whole island there is but one school, which is 
exclusively used for the highest branches of professional education. 
After this part of the family duty has been performed, the whole house- 
hold is assembled—servants and all—and some book is read aloud, 
each person present taking his turn in reading. After this there 
usually follows a discussion relating to what has been read, and in 


which all unreservedly join, and the evening is not suffered to close with- 
out engaging in religious exercises. 


* «British America,’ by John M‘Gregor, Esq., vol. i. page 405. Second edition. 
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Every account of these people that has been published agrees in de- 
scribing them as gentle and peaceable in their dispositions, sober, moral, 
and religious in their habits. Crimes among them are hardly known. 
The house of correction at Reickiavich, the capital of the island, after 
having stood empty for years, was at length converted into a residence 
for the governor, by whom it has since been occupied. The island is 
subject to the penal code of Denmark, which awards the penalty of 
death to murder and some other heinous offences. It is said that only 
three or four capital convictions have occurred during the last two cen- 
turies ; the last of these happened some years before the visit of Sir G. 
Mackenzie and Dr. Holland in 1810; it was of a peasant for the mur- 
der of his wife, and on that occasion it was not possible to find any one 
on the island who could be induced to perform the office of executioner, 
so that it became necessary to send the man to Norway that the sentence 
might be carried into effect. It is worthy of remark, that from the 
first settlement of the island by a Norwegian colony in the ninth cen- 
tury, to the acknowledgment of the King of Norway, and during the 
six centuries which have since elapsed, no armed force has ever been 
raised on or introduced into the island. 

It would be difficult to conceive, if we had not the facts before us, 
that any nation calling itself civilized, and boasting itself to walk in the 
light of Christianity, could have so totally neglected the all-important 
subject of education, as did the rulers of England up to the beginning 
of the present century. There was then no provision for school-teach- 
ing besides that afforded by parochial charity-schools, in which the 
little that was taught had nothing in it that was useful, and the then 
recent institution of Sunday-schools, which chiefly owe their existence to 
Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, and in which the instruction given was neces- 
sarily confined in its scope and limited in its amount. Besides, even 
the Sunday-school system was then far from being generally adopted. 

It was in 1798 that Joseph Lancaster began his scheme of active 
benevolence upon a very humble plan, and with very limited means. 
To use his own words,—‘ The undertaking was begun under the hospi- 
table roof of an affectionate parent; my father gave the school-room 
rent free, and after fitting up the forms and desks myself, I had the 
pleasure, before I was eighteen, of having near ninety children under 
instruction, many of whom I educated free of expense.” The season 
of scarcity that occurred at this time added to the number of the 
scholars whose parents were unable to spare the price of their children’s 
schooling ; and some of Lancaster’s private friends coming to his assist- 
ance, the school came more and more to take the character of a free 
institution, until in 1804, ‘the school doors were thrown open for all 
that would send their children and have them educated freely.” The 
economical plans and arrangements adopted in the school brought down 
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the expense to three shillings for each scholar. ‘The subscriptions re- 
ceived were devoted to the erection of the necessary buildings, and the 
remaining expenses, including the simple wants of Joseph Lancaster 
himself, were defrayed from the profits of his publications, many thousands 
of which were yearly taken by the public. 

Among Joseph Lancaster’s earliest patrons were the Duke Bedford 
and Lord Somerville ; and in 1805 the King, and several branches of 
the Royal Family, especially the noble-minded father of our gracious 
Queen, gave the sanction of their names and the assistance of their 
subscriptions for carrying his plans more widely into effect. ‘This 
powerful patronage did not suffice, however, to keep the author of these 
plans out of pecuniary difficulties ; so little at that time did the public 
feeling respond to the benevolent wishes of the monarch ; so indifferent 
was the public mind to the cause to which this zealous apostle of edu- 
cation had devoted himself. The difficulties against which he had then 
to struggle are thus simply described by himself in a report drawn up 
in 1811 :—“I was not insensible of the heavy responsibility, yet deter- 
mined to succeed or sink in the attempt, committing myself to the pro- 
tection of the God of friendless youth ; and, anticipating final success, 
I persevered. Had I not done so, the progress of the work would have 
been checked for several years, and the time of part of one generation 
would have passed away, they remaining in ignorance,—perhaps the 
clouds of mental night enveloping their minds to the end of their lives. 
The imposition of some tradesmen ; the deceit of a personal friend ; the 
warm professions and cold support of one professing patron, whose 
friendship proved to consist only in smiles, but who left me to bear the 
expense of educating all the children of his poor tenantry ; all heigh- 
tened the expense and threatened the concern with ruin. At this 
juncture (1808) I providentially received the zealous support of my 
friend Joseph Fox, who became attached to me from a powerful con- 
viction of the merit of my system of education. From this time the 
debts of the institution were put into a state of liquidation, to the 
great surprise and astonishment of some who were expecting a contrary 
event.” 

The pecuniary embarrassments which had so nearly cut short his 
career of usefulness arose from the insufficiency of the subscriptions in 
aid of buildings, and which amounted only to 6242, while the cost of 
the premises erected exceeded 3500/. The yearly subscriptions up to 
the time here mentioned never exceeded 600/., while the necessary ex- 
penses of the school were double that sum. To relieve Mr. Lancaster 
from pecuniary difficulty, and to enable him still to devote his energies to 
the furtherance of his plans, five men, embued with the spirit of philan- 
thropy in no ordinary degree, took upon themselves the office of trustees, 
and came under advances to the following amounts :— 
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Mr. Joseph Fox . F ‘ ‘ : « £1,895 
Mr. William Allen A F ; A A 1,232 
Mr. Joseph Foster . é 3 ° 4S Pehigpale 
Mr. William Corston . ‘ 3 ; ‘ 534 
John Jackson, Esq.,M.P. . : 3 : 522 

£5,401 


The following extract from the minutes of the trustees, dated 28th 
March, 1811, shows the extent to which Mr. Lancaster’s exertions had 
then been successful, and the amount of personal effort and sacrifice by 
which that success had been attained. No word of commendation is 
needed to do honour to the man himself, nor to the friends through 
whose disinterested philanthropy his success was rendered possible. 


“The trustees examined the vouchers produced by Joseph Lancaster 
relative to the expenditure which had taken place prior to the formation 
of the committee in 1808, and have the satisfaction to find that they 
are perfectly correct, and most satisfactorily account for the said ex- 
penditure ; and they find that, during the time that they have had the 
care of his affairs, he has expended above 1000/., the produce of his 
lectures, in travelling and preparing for the same; that he has main- 
tained himself during this period by the profits of his publications and 
printing office ; and in having educated above 6000 children free of 
expense: at the lowest rate of payment the sum of 7500/. has been given 
to the education of the poor.” 

Many years had elapsed after they thus had taken upon themselves 
the pecuniary burthens of the undertakig before the contributions of 
the public relieved the trustees from the load, themselves being among 
the most liberal contributors ; but all dread of failure through insuffi- 
ciency of means was at once dissipated by their management, under 
which the British and Foreign School Society has been the chief means 
to which is owing all that has since been done towards the education of 
the poorer classes of England. - 

It is not intended, by this statement, to give any opinion as to the 
value of the particular method of instruction adopted by Mr. Lancaster, 
nor to enter upon the question whether he or the late Dr. Bell is enti- 
tled to the merit of having been its inventor, but simply to narrate the 
steps whereby the public mind in this country has been directed in this 
all-important matter ; steps which, without question or controversy, 
have resulted from the self-sacrifices of a man of humble birth, without 
fortune or powerful connexions, and whose sole reliance for success was, 
for years, his own indomitable spirit. Me ' 

It is only by comparing the actual condition of England upon this 
subject with the deplorable state of darkness in which it was when 
Joseph Lancaster began his labours, that we can contemplate the pro- 
gress hitherto made with any degree of satisfaction. Only a very few 
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years have passed since every effort that could be made by those who 
were themselves awakened to the necessity of establishing a system of 
national education appeared to be hopelessly employed. It was so 
recently as February, 1839, that the government first adopted the sub- 
ject of education as one of the objects that called for its interference, 
and constituted a Board of Education, consisting of five privy council- 
lors, over whom the President of the Council was to preside. To this 
board was confided the distribution of such a sum as should be voted by 
parliament for the promotion of education, and it was especially charged 
with the formation of normal schools. The sum proposed to be put at 
the disposal of this board in that year was 30,000/., and in the month 
of June a motion to that effect was brought forward and carried, after 
a debate of three days, by a majority of 275 to 273, the latter number 
having voted in favour of an address to the Queen, by way of ‘‘ amend- 
ment,” praying Her Majesty to revoke the Order in Council by which 
the Board of Education had been appointed. On the fifth of the follow- 
ing month a similar hostile address was moved by a learned prelate in 
the House of Lords, and carried by a majority of 229 to 118 against the 
government, which had the firmness, nevertheless, to persist in its plan. 

That the objections then taken to this moderate scheme of the 
government have since been found chimerical, we have the best pos- 
sible proof in the fact that it has been cordially adopted by the former 
opponents of that government, and that every vestige of that opposition 
has disappeared. 

It was shown by returns obtained from the workhouses of 478 unions, 
that at Midsummer, 1838, they contained 42,767 children under 16 
years of age; and if this is a true proportion for the whole country, 
there must have been at that time in the 600 unions into which England 
and Wales are to be divided 53,682 pauper children. Under the old 
system of neglect, those children would have grown up without having 
been impressed with any idea of moral responsibility, and without being 
provided with means much beyond those possessed by the brute creation 
for procuring an honest livelihood. Should it then occasion surprise 
that the ranks of crime have, in years past, received so many recruits, 
and have we any right to complain of this consequence of our own 
neglect ? 

The government plans are still too recent, and, it must be added, too 
imperfect, to exhibit any very striking result; but with a knowledge of 
the enlightened zeal which is allowed to carry out the intentions of the 
legislature, it is not too much to hope that enough of good will soon be 
made apparent to show the desirableness of extending those plans, so 
that we shall soon cease to be the lowest among the Protestant kingdoms 


of Europe as respects the performance of our duty in promoting the 
education of the people. 
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It is but too probable, that, in even the little it has done, the govern- 
ment has placed itself, where indeed it should mostly be found, in 
advance of the general opinion. In a report made to the Poor Law 
Commissioners by Mr. Edward Twisleton, one of their assistant com- 
missioners, bearing the date of April, 1840, the following passage 
occurs :—“ It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact, that a 
certain portion of the upper and middle classes harbour a rooted dis- 
trust of any plan for the education of the poor. In discharge of my 
ordinary duties I have often had an opportunity of seeing this feeling 
manifested in an undisguised form. In the rural unions of this district 
(Norfolk), it fortunately happens that religious dissensions are almost 
unknown, and religious scruples have only, on very rare occasions, been 
the cause or the pretext for throwing impediments in the way of educa- 
tion. Hence, the chaplains in the majority of the unions, give their 
valuable assistance in the improvement of the schools,—a fact which I 
take the greater pleasure in acknowledging, inasmuch, as in some 
unions they have almost supplied the place of a good school-master ; 
and it has only been in two instances that the slightest opposition has 
been experienced from that quarter. But amongst many small farmers, 
and some of the gentry, unwillingness to educate the poor is openly 
defended by argument ; and a merchant of a seaport town gravely as- 
sured me, not long ago, that an agricultural labourer was very little 
above a brute, and that to educate him would merely have the effect of 
rendering him dissatisfied with his situation of life.” 

The feeling thus described is fast giving place to more enlightened 
and benevolent views. The evils anticipated from the instruction of 
the poor have not been experienced. It is seen that the mind can be 
cultivated without developing the disposition to mischief, or engendering 
any irrational feelings of dissatisfaction with their lot; while, on the 
contrary, instruction, when accompanied with moral training, is felt to 
exercise a powerful influence in restraining from evil. When Lancaster 
began his labours, it was a common remark, that if he succeeded in his 
object, we might seek in vain for servants who would clean our shoes, 
or attend upon our horses. ‘This irrational opinion, which was founded 
on the presumption that men performed their duties better for being 
kept in ignorance regarding them, is but seldom heard, now that we 
have proofs of the greater willingness which an instructed person brings 
to the performance of his labour, and of the greater ability with which 
he is enabled to acquit himself. 

We have not any accurate statements of the amount and progress of 
education in this country. An attempt was made in 1833, by the late 
lamented Earl of Kerry, to supply this deficiency, but the result of the 
inquiry then made was very unsatisfactory, so that it has been looked 


upon as a failure. In one respect, however, the returns then made 
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have been productive of good, since by their very incompleteness they 
have stimulated private parties to prosecute inquiries in that direction, 
and have thus drawn public attention to the subject in a greater degree 
than might otherwise have been experienced. It was the feeling that 
justice was not done in those returns to efforts made by the friends of 
education among the manufacturers of Lancashire, that incited the 
Statistical Society of Manchester to set on foot the extensive series of 
inquiries which, with their results, they subsequently gave to the 
public ;* and it was mainly owing to the publication of these results 
that the Statistical Society of London undertook similar investigations 
in various parts of the metropolis. The reports of those societies have 
had an acknowledged and a powerful influence on the deliberations of 
parliament, by laying bare the moral deformity of the land, and pointing 
out a remedy. 

Having thus expressed a warning against receiving these parlia- 
mentary returns as accurate records, we are forced to use them as 
the only data extant on the subject having reference to former 
years. 

It appeared from returns thus made to the House of Commons, 
pursuant to the address to the Crown, moved by Lord Kerry, in May, 
1833, showing the number and description of schools, and the number 
of scholars at that time taught therein, in each town, parish, chapelry, 
or extra-parochial place in England and Wales, and indicating the 
increase that had occurred since 1818, that in the last-named year there 
were in England and Wales 19,326 infant and daily schools with 
605,704 scholars, and 5543 Sunday-schools with 425,493 scholars. If 
these latter were in every case distinct from and additional to the 
scholars in infant and daily schools, the whole number receiving instruc- 
tion in schools of all kinds in England and Wales in 1818 was 1,031,197. 
The population of that part of the kingdom was then (by computation) 
11,846,057, and the ascertained proportion living between five and 
fifteen years old amounted to 2,843,053. If, making no allowance 
for the duplicate entries of scholars in Sunday and daily schools, nor 
for the children in infant schools under five years of age, we assume 
that their numbers conjointly would be equal to those of young persons 
receiving instruction under the paternal roof, it would appear that nine- 
fourteenths of the children in England and Wales were, in 1818, without 
any means of instruction. The returns for 1833 were less unfavourable. 


* The omissions in the parliamentary returns, as stated in the reports of the Statistical 
Society of Manchester, were :— 


Scholars. 


In the three townships of Manchester, Chorlton, and Hulme. 10,347 
In the borough of Bury . & . . . . 861 
In the borough of Liverpool . . + 15,500 


or about one-third of the numbers ascertained by the society. 
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The number of children then given, as being under daily instruction, 
was 1,276,947; and the scholars in Sunday schools are stated to have 
been 1,548,890—together, 2,825,837. In that year (1833) the number 
of persons between five and fifteen years old was 3,482,023, so that the 
proportion then left wholly uninstructed was not quite one-third of what 
it had been in 1818. But it cs known that in 1833 duplicate entries 
were made of Sunday scholars, who also attended day-schools, to the 
amount of 152,195 children, and there is reason to believe that the 
number actually twice reckoned was much greater than was ascertained ; 
besides which, the proportionate number of infant schools, and therefore 
of scholars under five years of age, was much greater in 1833 than it 
had been fifteen years before, which facts must be taken in diminution 
of the improvement indicated by the returns. 

It must be evident that when we shall have procured a correct 
statement of the number of schools, and of children attending them, we 
shall possess only a part of the information necessary to determine the 
condition or progress of the people in regard to their education. The 
reports of the Statistical Societies of Manchester and London have 
shown how unworthy of the name of education is the result of what is 
attempted in the majority of schools frequented by children of the 
working classes, and which are frequently kept by persons ‘* whose only 
qualification for this employment seems to be their unfitness for every 
other.” 

A lamentable proof of the correctness of this remark is offered in the 
following extract from the report for 1839, of the chaplain of the 
juvenile prison at Parkhurst:—‘‘One point has forcibly struck my 
attention, and that is, the comparatively large amount of acquirement 
in the mechanical elements of instruction (the art of reading and repe- 
tition from memory) contrasted with the lamentably small degree of 
actual knowledge possessed, either of moral duty or religious principle. 
This appears mainly to have arisen from the meaning of the words read 
or sounds repeated having rarely been made the subjects of inquiry or 
reflection. The following digest will in some degree illustrate this 
position. Your Lordship will perceive that, although fifty-eight prisoners 
can in some degree read, eighty-three repeat some or all of the church 
catechism, and forty-three possess some knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture, only twenty-nine (exactly half the number of readers) can give 
even a little account of the meaning of words read, or sounds in use ; 
and of these it appears very often to be the strength of the intellect 
exercised at the moment, and not the result of prior reflection, that leads 
them to the meaning of a word. 

“‘ Another feature of the moral condition of the Parkhurst prisoners 
cannot but arrest the attention strongly, and that is, the very large 
proportion that have received instruction for a considerable period of 
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time in the various schools with which our country abounds. A digest 
of this portion of the general table will show, that out of 102 lads, 94 
have attended schools; 69 of whom have been day scholars for terms 
longer than a year, eight only having never been at school. 


“ Read tolerably 3 ° . - 20 
Read indifferently . - . - 388 
— 58 
Read scarcely at all . S : 14 
Read not at all . . ° ‘ 30 
Total . ° . 102 
Of those there attended school from 8 to 12 years . we 2 
” ” 5 to'8 5, ° 5) 
” ” 38 to 5 = ~ aie 
” ” 1 to 3 or 4 a 44 
55 35 under 1 year ,, 5 ge 
Never at school. A ° ° ° . . oe 8 
Total. x C 5 Saiee 


This result will not in any degree surprise those persons who have 
examined the reports of the Statistical Societies of London and Man- 
chester, and who have thus become acquainted with the insufficient 
acquirements of a large proportion of persons who take upon themselves 
the task of instruction. 

The greatest want, now that the public mind is in a measure aroused 
to exertion in this direction, is felt to be that of qualified persons as 
teachers. This is a want which it must be the work of years effectually 
to supply, if even the establishing of normal schools were already 
accomplished upon an adequate foundation. Imperfect as our machinery 
for education now is in this essential particular, we cannot reasonably 
hope to derive from the formation of schools the same amount of advan- 
tage as would be experienced if a sufficient number of qualified teachers 
were in existence, and hence some over-sanguine friends of education 
may encounter disappointment. ‘As is the teacher, so is the school,” 
is an axiom fully recognized in countries where the want of which we 
have now to complain has been made to disappear through a more 
timely attention on the part of their governments to this essential requi- 
site. The efforts of the Committee of Managers of the British and 
Foreign School Society have long been directed to this object, and 
institutions for training teachers, both male and female, are now also in 
active operation under the managers of the National Society. Grants 
of money for this purpose have been made by parliament to both these 
institutions ; but the utmost that they can effect will bear only a very 
insufficient proportion to the wants of the country. A model school, 
established through the joint exertions, and chiefly at the expense of, 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. E. C. Tuffnell, at Battersea, will form 
a powerful aid by means of the plans that will be tested under the 


| 
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Inspeetion of those gentlemen, and which, as far as they shall prove 
successful, will thence secure adoption in other institutions. 

Upon the whole, if the progress made towards the systematic education 
of the entire people be not so great as is desirable, we must acknow- 
ledge it to be as much as could reasonably be looked for in the short 
time that has elapsed since the subject has been taken under the charge 
of the government, while it is such as justifies the most sanguine hopes 
for the future. 

A plan has been adopted by the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England and Wales, whereby the marriage registers 
are made available as a test of the proportion of the people to whom 
instruction has been imparted, so far, at least, as the ability to write 
affords such a test. In the year ending 380th June, 1839, returns 
were first made of the number of persons who, from the want of this 
degree of instruction, have affixed marks instead of signatures to the 
registers. In the report made by Mr. Lister in 1840, he draws atten- 
tion to this plan by the following remarks :— 

“Almost every marriage is duly registered, and every register of 
marriage is signed by the parties married; those who are able writing 
their names, and those who are unable, or who write very imperfectly, 
making their marks. Therefore, an enumeration of the instances in 
which the mark has been made will show the proportion among those 
married who either cannot write at all, or write very imperfectly. 

“It may be said in favour of this criterion, that it is free from the 
disadvantage of selection, including alike every class and condition, and 
every age, except children and very old persons. It must at the same 
time be remembered, that although a fair average is thus afforded, the 
portion of the whole population exhibited in the yearly returns of 
marriages is small. It appears that there are usually about seven or 
eight marriages to every 1000 of the population. If, therefore, it be 
assumed that persons between the ages of eighteen and sixty-five 
constitute half the population (which the enumeration of ages in 1821 
shows to be very nearly the case), it will follow that of those who may 
be considered the. marriageable portion of the community, about 30 
in every 1000 (or three per cent.) are married yearly. The portion, 
therefore, whose signatures appear on the marriage registers of a single 
year is sufficiently small to be easily affected by accidental circum- 
stances ; and it cannot safely be asserted that the 380 in 1000, from 
whose signatures we would draw an inference respecting the other 970, 
may not happen to consist of more than the proportionate number of 
uneducated persons. It must not, therefore, be hastily assumed, upon 
the evidence afforded by the returns of a single year, that the inhabit- 
ants of any particular county or district are less educated than their 
neighbours. The experiment must be repeated often, ii be attended 

22 
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with similar results, before this inference can be drawn with safety ; and 
it is only when returns of the same description, given for several suc- 
cessive years, shall have exhibited similar facts, that it will be perfectly 
justifiable to arrive at an unfavourable conclusion with respect to any 
particular district.” 

Since these remarks were written to accompany the first returns 
of the kind, the experience of other years has been obtained, and the 
result of the six years, which is given in the annexed Table (p. 707), 
seems, by the uniformity of the proportions, to justify reliance upon this 
test to a greater degree than was first anticipated. 

In the whole of England and Wales, among 367,894 couples married 
during three years, it appears that there were 122,458 men and 181,378 
women who either could not write at all, or who had attained so little pro- 
ficiency in penmanship that they were averse to the exposure of their 
deficiency. The numbers so subscribing the marriage register in each 
year were,— 


| 


Persons affixing Marks. | |Persons affixing Marks. 
saan Numben of] eee Seen Baan | Years | Number of |__ r 
ending | Marriages. | j ending | Marri 1 
30th June. cht | Men. | Women, || 3lst Dec. | HAS or Men. Women. 


1839 | 121,083 | 40,587 | 58,959 || 1842 | 118,825 | 38,031 | 56,965 
1840 | 124,329 41,812 62,523 | 1843 | 128,818 | 40,520 | 60,715 | 
1841 | 122,482 | 40,059 59,896 | 1844 | 152,249 | 42,912 | 65,073 | 


During the three years ending 30th June, 1841, the ages were ascer- 
tained of 40,874 persons, or 20,437 couples who were married, as under : 


Ages. Men. Women. 

15 and under 20 years 537 Pala 
20 » 29) %; 10,383 10,424 
25 ” SOU his 5,103 3,951 
30 a OD uss 1,900 1,498 
35 3 4005 944 739 
40 ” 45 ,, 603 532 
45 ” SOG. 371 273 
50 ” 951 55 271 161 
55 ” 60. 147 69 
60 69 C5 ass 112 55 
65 ” RO 5 4) iF 
70 ” 5 * 55 15 5 
75 » 80 ,, 6 2 
80 ” Som; 4 oe 


20,437 20, 487 
The mean ages of the above were,— 


Men . . 27°30 years 
Women . 25°35 


” 


so that the test of education applies to the condition, in this respect, of 
the population generally as it existed about ten to fifteen years before. 
By continuing to record the facts in future years, we shall have a 
tolerable guide of the progress in intellectual acquirement—so far at 
least as elementary instruction is concerned—in the years that have 


followed. It must be apparent how much room was afforded for im- 
provement in this essential object. 
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Proportions per Cent. who signed with Marks. 


Years ending 30th June, Years ending 31st December, 
DIVISIONS, 
1839 1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 
Men. |Wom.| Men. Wom.| Men. |Wom.| Men. Wom, | Men, hey ios, | Wom. 
. | i ¥ * x A ' i" 
Metropolis ofa) Phe MTs 68 23:99) 12-1 24°8} 11-4) 23°7)11°5 23°0| 12°0 23°8|12*1) 24:8 
South-Eastern Coun- | 
ties :— 
Surrey (part of) .) 
Kent (except | 
Greenwich). . 
) 32°6 | 40°0| 32°6  41'2]| 32°3)| 40-2) 82°1 38:6) 351°8) 38'6| 30°8, 38°0 


Sussex : 
SN Ce aa eer aa | 
Berks. sq. 
South-Midland Coun- | | 
ties :— | 
Middlesex(part of )) 
Eilertsen Ate | | 
SUCKS sedere) ceters | | | 
| Sa * 5] 49°7 | 52°7| 43-5 53°9| 43-1| 52-6 [41°8 50°5|42°3| 52-4] 41-3 50°8 
_ Huntingdon . 2 | 
Bedford. ~. «- « 
Cambridge . . 
_ Eastern Counties :— 
IISSOX: psa ese 


Suffolk - «+ © >} 451) 51°71 48°1 | 53°8|45°0/50°8145°6 51-1 46°1 | 50°6}45°6| 51°7 
Norfolk 2 
South-Western Coun- 


ties :— 

Wilts stacod ots 

morset. <¢  «, us: 

Devon. . «© «>?|32°4]47°0| 34°3 | 48°4/) 33:9 | 47°0/ 34°6 | 47°8| 34°9| 48°4134°1 | 46°4 
| Cornwall . 


Somerset - . - 
' Western Counties :— 

Gloucester ° 

Hereford . .« 


Ae ea eile ee eee oe. 
Womester. | 39°7|53°6| 38°7 53-5 / 37-5 | 51°3|36°1 49°5| 37-1 50-9/ 37-3 / 51°6 


Stafford . . 
Warwick. . . 
_ North-Midland Coun- 
ties :— 
Leicester | 
Rutland . . 


Lincoln . . «>| 32°8/50°1|83°3 | 50°7 | 32°2| 47°1 | 80°7 47°4 | 31°9 | 48°0| 31°1 | 49°3 
Nottingham . 
Derbyisi «+ wel. | | 
North-Western Coun- | | 
ties :— 
Chester -. . « P : atlas : 7 exe trons See. f : 
Teacaster., eh 41+7| 64:2} 38°7 | 66°5| 38°1| 66°1| 36°3  64°7 | 38°5 | 66°5 | 38 sd (ls 7 
York . . « «~ |383°6| 569} 35°2)59°1) 32°7/ 55°8 | 33°2 57°4| 34:0 | 57°2| 33°9 | 58°5 
Northern Counties :— | | 
Durham . . .- | 
ee *\ 90+6| 42°3] 22°1 42°8/21°5|42-1/21°2 41°0| 2194 41°9/19+4! 3874 
umberland . . | 
Westmoreland. 
Monmouth and Wales 48*2| 69°6| 48-1 | 69°2} 47°5|69°4)43°7 66°6 43> 
England and Wales | 35*7|49°5| 33-6 50°3| 32°7/ 48-8 32°0 | 47°9| 3 


| 
} 
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We might have expected to find that the inhabitants of the metro- | 
polis had some advantage over the rest of the kingdom in their intellectual 
acquirements, but certainly not in the degree that is indicated by these 
returns, from which it appears that the proportion of persons unable to 
write is only one-half of that found in the otherwise most favoured 
division (the south-eastern counties), and which, indeed, from its 
locality, partakes in some considerable degree of the conditions of the 
metropolis, while the proportion is less than one-third of that found in 
Monmouthshire and Wales. Some part of the apparent superiority of 
the metropolis is probably attributable to the fact, that among the easy 
classes, a proportion greater than they bear to their numbers in the 
country generally are married in London; but it is to be feared that 
another and a less reputable explanation is to be found in the low condi- 
tion of morals, which leads to connexions among the working classes 
unsanctioned by the church, for which a crowded metropolis offers 
greater facilities, and against which it presents fewer restraints than are 
to be found elsewhere. 

The proportion of ignorance exhibited in 1839 by Monmouthshire and 
Wales, where 48 in 100 of males, and 69 in 100 of females, were unable 
to write their names, offers a striking commentary upon the scenes of 
violence that were committed in that quarter in November, 1839, and 
which, with their cause—the absence of due means for instruction— 
formed the subject of a report made to the Committee of Council on 
Education by Mr. Tremenheere, which was published by that body in the 
following year. It there appeared that more than two-thirds. of the | 
children of the working classes in the district did, not attend any school, 
and that, as regarded the remainder, the means provided for instruction, 
and its quality, were for the most part little calculated to produce any | 
good result. . . aks 

Next in the order of ignorance to the district just mentioned stand 
the great. manufacturing counties of Chester and Lancaster, in which 
forty per cent. of males, and sixty-five per cent of females, were unable 
to sign their names. At the time when the individuals to whom this 
test was applied in the years comprised in the returns were of an age 
to profit by instruction, there had been no interference with the sub- | 
ject on the part of the legislature. The measures which have since — 
been adopted may reasonably be expected to remove from those coun- 
ties, and from others similarly circumstanced, the stigma now-affixed | 
to them by the revelations of the Registrar-General. ; | 

The statistics of education in Scotland are deserving of greater con- | 
fidence than those relating to England and Wales, owing probably to 
the much superior machinery that can be employed for their collec- 
tion. Every parish in Scotland contains at least one parish-school, 
and there are but few parishes in which further provision has not 
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been made for the instruction of the people. Returns of the number 
of children educated in these schools have at different. times been 
nee for by Parliament, from which the following figures have been 
taken :— 


1825 1836 1837 
: Scholars. Scholars. 4 Scholars. 
In parochial schools . . % 56,232 57,3382 61,921 
Tn schools not parochial . . 101,495 119,350 128,318 
Cotalae awe maelioie 27 176,682 190,239 


The increase in the numbers between 1825 and 1836 was hardly 
equal to the increased number of persons of ages’ requiring instruction. 
The number between five and fifteen years of age, in 1821, was found 
to be twenty-four per cent. of .the whole population, and according to 
this proportion the numbers between those ages in each of the above 
years, must have been— 


In 1825 528,508 
1836 599, 288 
1837 605,620 


The proportion receiving instruction, therefore, was— 


In 1825 29°84 per cent. 
1836 29°48 ” 
1837 Sled? & 


The increase of scholars in the parochial schools, comparing 1837 with 
1825, is not equal to the increased number of children living at the 
later period, and although, in schools established by private persons, 
the proportion was more favourable than in 1825, it was still far below 
the requirements of the population, leaving 415,381 children, or 68°59 
per cent. of the whole unprovided with education, from which number 
must, however, be deducted children who receive instruction under their 
parents’ roof. 

The following particulars, taken from the parliamentary returns, 
explain the nature of the instruction imparted in the Scottish schools. 
The attention long bestowed upon the subject of education in that part 
of the kingdom will sufficiently account for the advantageous position 
which the natives of Scotland so generally acquire for themselves when 
they quit the land of their birth, and further may in part explain why 
the burthen of providing for the maintenance of the poor has been there 
so inconsiderable when compared with the like burthen in England. 


Parochial Non-Parochial 


Schools. Schools. 
Number of schools which returned answers . « + + + 924 2,329 
Number of schools which did not return answers  - + «+ 129 1,,025 
Number in which the scholars are periodically examined . 917 2,015 
1,054 2,940 


INU ber Of teAChers yaul a) te) cll op ey rye 6 ye ye 
Number of:teachers having other occupation. . . + . 286 214 
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Parochial Non-Parochial 


Schools. Schools. 

Number of schools in which are taught— 
Biiglish. 20) 0 tet alts Lali nee Sirens fr poe 2,280 
Gaelic: ss’ & % 10 eas, Tate (an Semen te 12 239 
Ch eee SOM oh yn he od GG Mo ERS 191 
Latin re con os Oe ee Se oe PE 501 
Modern languages = .  s = «| + «© 9 «© of a foUK 214 
Mathematics: sa joy ovens ee Set os alae se 683 
ATithMetic:. cosqctesetetceenblcdeesuante? Sie) one Wel outer OO 1,810 
Geography ..Sestad «sees ile ne ge) AOU ie Oe 1,141 
AS hts on emma ch oe Ge Oe Sear Go Bo LS 901 
Religioug instruetion “if Saers) *a Seiailanie Sila) 926 2,254 
Singingye sl sisipy ses Sb hoe ee sae Meee OO) 512 
Drawing . es MG oe er ren a SF ee 211 
Number in which the scholars are taught in classes . . . 923 2,300 
Number in which monitors areemployed « . .« . + «+ 646 1,092 
Number in which instruction is afforded in gardening, ane 36 51 

culture, or any mechanical operation . . * «© « « 


The opposition offered to the government plan of education in England 
has been of a moderate character when compared with the hostility 
shown to the Board of National Education in Ireland. It has ever 
been the bane of that portion of the kingdom that the rancour of party 
spirit has been allowed to interfere with every effort made for the 
improvement of the people. 

It was probably owing to the evils arising from the state of society 
in which this irrational habit was possible—a habit which annihilated 
every feeling of citizenship, and converted every man into a party 
bigot—that drew the attention of the government earlier than was done 
for England to the necessity of providing a plan of education which 
should bring together in fellowship the members of the two great oppos- 
ing factions. From its first institution, in 1831, by Lord Stanley, the 
plan of education for Ireland has by its success in this respect proved 
itself entitled to be called National. The plans ‘previously sanctioned 
by successive governments having ostensibly this object, did not owe 
their failure to the want of money, which indeed was liberally provided 
by parliament. ‘To one society, “The incorporated Society for pro- 


moting English Protestant Schools in Ireland,” which was founded | 


in 1731, upwards of 1,100,000/. were at different times voted, and 
about 500,000/. more was granted in about 50 years for the sup- 


port of the ‘Charter Schools,” besides other sums of smaller amount — 


devoted during the same years to the like purpose. The effects recently 
produced in England by sums which, compared with these, are quite 
insignificant, may serve to show what might have been accomplished in 


Ireland had the liberality of parliament not been counteracted by the | 


spirit of bigotry and intolerance on the part of those to whom the ad- 
ministration of the funds was intrusted. In their hands the well-under- 
stood object of the schools established was not education, but making 


— 
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proselytes; and the result of their management was precisely what 
might have been foretold. 

Nothing could be better than the legal provision made from an early 
period of our history for educating the youth of Ireland, and nothing 
could well be worse than the practical result. In the reign of Henry 
the Eighth a statute was passed, entitled “An Act for the English 
Order, Habit, and Language,” under which the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties were directed to administer an oath to every person receiving 
spiritual promotion, “That he would teach the English tongue to all in 
his cure; that he would bid the beads in the English tongue; and 
further, that he would keep, or cause to be kept, within the place, 
territory, or parish, where he should have any rule, benefice, or promo- 
tion, a school to learn English, if any of the children of the parish 
should come to him to learn the same, taking for the keeping of the 
same school such convenient stipend or salary as in the said land was 
accustomally used to be taken.” ‘This statute was confirmed by the 
7th Act of Will. III., and is still unrepealed ; and every clergyman, on 
his induction to a living in Ireland, is required by law to take an oath 
in the following terms :—‘I do solemnly swear that I will teach, or 
cause to be taught, an English school within the vicarage (or rectory) 
of * * * as the law in that case requires.” The performance of 
the duty thus solemnly undertaken, it has been the universal custom of 
the incumbents of parishes to confine within the payment of forty shil- 
lings per annum as a salary to a schoolmaster, which act, if it be held 
to discharge the legal obligation—which is very doubtful— can hardly 
be thought a fulfilment of the moral duty imposed on them by the statute 
and confirmed by their own oaths. 

By the Act 7 Will. III., it was made penal to receive any other than 
a Protestant education, and it was enacted that no person of the Romish 
religion should publicly teach a school under a penalty of 20/. and three 
months’ imprisonment. Where schools were kept, the richer papists 
would not send their children to them, and the charge made was so high 
that the poorer people could not do so, 

The “Incorporated Society,’’ already mentioned, was founded ex- 
pressly to perform the work of proselytism, for which purpose the 
managers found it necessary to cut off all intercourse between the pupils 
and their parents, by confining them within the walls of the schools 
during the whole period of their education. The expense attending 
these schools was accordingly great, while the natural repugnance 
of the parents to the breaking up of the ties between themselves and 
their children was so strong that, except in years of scarcity, the num- 
bers which the schools were able and willing to receive were never kept 
up; and although, in addition to the munificent grants of parliament, 
private benevolence was greatly exercised in their behalf, the society 
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was at no time able to instruct so many as 2000 scholars. In 1784, 
John Howard, in addition to his inquiries concerning prisons, applied 
himself to examine the state of the charter schools of Ireland, his ac- 
count of which induced the Irish House of Commons to appoint a com- 
mittee for the further investigation of the subject. From the report of 
this committee it appeared that the schools were out of repair and 
going to ruin; that the children were “sickly, pale, and such miserable 
objects that they were a disgrace to all society ; that their reading had 
been neglected for the purpose of making them work for their masters : 
that they were in general filthy and ill-clothed, without shifts or shirts, 
and in such a situation that it was indecent to look on; the diet was 
insufficient for their support ; and in general they had the itch, and other 
eruptive disorders.” The public money was thus shown to be expended 
“for the purpose of imprisoning, starving, beating, diseasing, destroy- 
ing, the natural affections, and letting the understanding run to waste, 
of about 1400 poor children annually under the pretence of instructing 
and converting the young generation.” 7 

The Irish parliament contented itself with thus ascertaining the evils, 
and continued to vote the public money to the society without making 
any provision for their prevention ; so that at the period of the legisla- 
tive union the schools continued in the same condition of neglect and 
disorder, although the yearly expenditure had increased to 20,0002. 
From that time to 1825 the imperial parliament voted for the charter 
schools of Ireland, sums amounting to 675,707/. in addition to other 
sources of income, and the expenditure during those twenty-five years 
amounted to 884,739/., for which sum they maintained on the average 
thirty-five schools and 1870 children, so that the yearly cost of each 
school was 10002., and of each scholar 182. 18s. In 1824, when the 
attention of a parliamentary commission was directed to the subject, 
there were found only twenty-four boarding-schools, with about 1700 
scholars. In the course of that year 500 infants from the Foundling 
Hospital, an institution supported by parliamentary grants, were trans- 
ferred to the charter schools.* 

Notwithstanding the extravagant outlay for these charter schools, 
the advantages derived from them were exceedingly small, if indeed 
they were productive of any advantage whatever. This remark is fully 
warranted by the following extract from the First Report of the Com- 
missioners for inquiring concerning education in Ireland, presented to 
parliament in 1825. 

‘“We are convinced that if a thousand children, educated in charter 
schools, were to be compared with an equal number who had remained in 


* In 30 years, from 1797 to 1826, out of 52,000 children admitted into the Foundling 


Hospital, 41,500 died. The money granted to the institution by Parliament during that 
period amounted to 753,685/. é 
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apparently wretched cabins inhabited by their parents, but who had 
attended orderly and well-regulated day-schools, it would be found, not 
only that the latter had passed their years of instruction far more 
happily to themselves, but that, when arrived at the age of manhood, 
they would, upon a general average, be in every respect more valuable 
and better instructed members of society; they would have improved 
in knowledge under circumstances which would have strengthened and 
confirmed their connexion with all those to whom they must naturally 
look for protection and assistance, and would enter upon life with their 
affections awakened, their principles confirmed, and their character 
raised by the reliance they would have learned to place in their own 
exertions, and in the practice they would have acquired of controlling 
and conducting themselves. 

‘It is very different in the instance of a boy let loose from a charter 
school, who has lived in a state of existence entirely artificial. All his 
wants having been supplied by the care of others, he has become peevish, 
fretful, and impatient, if not supplied according to rule. His mind is 
impressed by a feeling of sullenness resulting from a system of severity 
and terror. His expectations have been unduly raised as to his own 
future prospects, though the habits of indolence and apathy, which have 
appeared to us peculiarly to characterize these children, render them 
altogether unsuited tothe active, patient, persevering exertions which 
are necessary to their success in life. 

‘“* The expenditure of the society during the ninety years it has been 
in operation has been no less than 1,612,138/7., of which the sum of 
1,027,715/. was derived from Parliamentary grants.” 

In the session of 1814-15 a grant of 6,980/., Irish currency, was made 
by Parliament to “ The Society for promoting the Education of the Poor 
in Ireland.” This society was formed in 1811, and was at first wholly 
supported by private subscriptions. When parliamentary assistance was 
rendered, model-schools for male and female children were erected, and 
the society has since been known, from the name of the site chosen for 
these buildings, as the Kildare-street Society. Its active operations 
began in 1817, and the progress made during nine years to 1825 was 


aa follows :— 


Schools in Schools in 
Years. connexion, Scholars. Years connexion, Scholars. 
1817 8 907 1822 513 36,657 
1818 65 4,527 1825 727 51,637 
1819 133 9,263 1824 1,,122 79,287 
1820 241 16,786 1825 1,395 102,380 
182] 581 26.474 


In 1831 the number of schools in connexion with this society was 1,621, 
and of scholars 137,639. From this time the numbers began to decrease. 
Various reasons are assigned for this circumstance. The establishment 
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of national schools, under the immediate patronage and direction of the 
government, and the discontinuance of the Parliamentary grants, are 
among the chief of these reasons ; but to these must be added a grow- 
ing dislike on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy, because of the 
rule of the society which obliged the children to read the Scriptures 
without note or comment, and indeed forbade the use of any comment, 
whether written or oral. 

The model-schools in Kildare-place were well conducted, and the 
schools in connexion with the society were ‘‘ convenient, cleanly, and in 
good order, and the instruction given extremely efficient.” The only bar 
to their successful extension was offered by the rule which interfered 
with the discipline considered by the church of Rome as being proper 
for the religious education of its members. 

This difficulty was removed by the establishment of a Board of 
Commissioners for National Education in Ireland. The reasons for this 
establishment, and the principles by which it should be governed, are 
fully explained in a letter addressed in October 1831 by Lord Stanley, 
then chief Secretary for Ireland, to the Duke of Leinster. 

A committee of the House of Commons had recommended in 1828 
the adoption of a system ‘ which should afford, if possible, a combined 
literary and a separate religious education, and should be capable of 
being so far adapted to the views of the religious persuasions which pre- 
vail in Ireland as to render it, in truth, a system of national education 
for the poorer classes of the community.” 

In order to afford security to the country that “ while the interests of 
religion should not be overlooked, the most scrupulous care should 
be taken not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any description of 
Christian pupils” it was required “ that the schools be kept open on four 
or five days of the week, at the discretion of the Commissioners, for 
moral and literary education only; and that the remaining one or two 
days in the week be set apart for giving, separately, such religious edu- 
eation to the children as may be approved of by the clergy of their 
respective persuasions. The clergy are also permitted and encouraged 
to give religious instruction to the children belonging to their respective 
persuasions, either before or after the ordinary school hours, on the other 
days of the week.” 

During the first few years after their appointment, the Commissioners 
for N ational Education in Ireland had to combat against a most deter- 
mined hostility, chiefly on the part of the Protestant clergy. ‘This has 
happily now in a great measure, if not entirely, ceased, and the number 
of schools and scholars has been steadily advancing from year to year. 


During each of the twelve years, 1834 to 1845, the numbers have been 
as follows :— “ 


or 
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Schools in Children on Schools in Children on 
Years, operation. the Rolls. Years, operation, the Rolls. 
1834 789 107,042 1840 1,978 232,560 
1835 1,106 145 ,521 1841 2,337 281,849 
1836 1,181 153, 707 1842 2,721 319,792 
1837 1,300 166,929 1843 2,912 355,320 
1838 1,384 169,538 1844 3,158 395,550 
1839 1,581 192,971 1845 3,426 432,844 


At the date of their last report (April 1846) the Commissioners had 
promised grants to 276 additional schools about to be established for 
the instruction of about 27,000 more children; and at this time the 
prospects of Ireland, as far as its progress depends upon the intellectual 
and religious education of the people, are of a cheering description, 

Is it unreasonable to assign the successful establishment of a system 
of education which brings together in peaceful fellowship the children 
of persons of different creeds, as one among the causes which have pro- 
duced the comparative quietude enjoyed by a great part of Ireland 
during the past few years; and if this desirable end has been promoted 
in even a greater degree by the habit of sobriety that has so rapidly 
been spread throughout the island, may we not also in part account for 
the possibility of this great reformation through the influence of well- 
conducted schools? No one who has witnessed the effects produced by 
such establishments in districts where they had not previously existed, 
needs to be told that their moral effects are not confined to the children 
by whom the schools are attended, but that an immediate and powerful 
influence is exercised by them over the parents also. 
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CHAPTER V. 
POSTAGE, &c. 


Legislative Sanction of Mr. Rowland Hill’s Plans—Rapid Progress of Public Opinion 
regarding them—Stationary Condition of Post-office Revenue—Hlicit Conveyance of 
Letters—Number of Letters that passed through the London General and District Post- 
offices in 1839-40 and 1841 to 1845—Estimated Number of Letters posted in the 
United Kingdom before and after the Reduction of the Rates, and per-centage In- 
crease—Increased Revenue from Post-office in 1842—Progress of Post-office Revenue, 
1758 to 1845—Net Revenue, 1801 to 1845—Rates of Postage charged in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland from 1710 to 1840—Effect upon the Net Revenue of successive 
Alterations of the Rates—Newspapers— Excessive Stamp Duty thereon encouraging 
unstamped Papers—Reduction of Duty and suppression of Illegal Publications—Cireu- 
lation of Newspapers, and Revenue therefrom, 1801 to 1842—Number of Papers 

’ published in different Divisions of the Kingdom, and their Circulation, 1839 to 1842. 


Sivce the publication of the first edition of this work, the legislature 
has sanctioned the plans then in agitation for the adoption of a low and 
uniform rate of postage upon letters passing from one part to another 
of the United Kingdom. 

Those plans, suggested and enforced by Mr. Rowland Hill with a high 
degree of energy and ability, were at first received by the public as 
amusing speculations, but little likely to be carried into practice. The 
proposal that the government should, for the small charge of a penny, 
convey a letter from Penzance to the Orkneys, seemed, before the matter 
was fully investigated, and its practicability demonstrated, to be most 
unreasonable. ‘The public had grown up in the belief that the charge for 
the transmission of a letter was fairly required as payment for a service 
performed at an infinitely cheaper rate than would defray the expense 
of transmission and distribution, if undertaken by the individual writer. 
In proportion, however, as the subject was examined, and as Mr. Hill’s 
calculations were tested, this view of the case was abandoned. It 
appeared that the actual expense to the government for conveying each 
letter between the most distant points of the kingdom was only a frac- 
tional part of a farthing; and that to charge, as in many cases was 
done, more than 480 times the actual cost, was equivalent to the im- 
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position of a heavy tax upon communications of all kinds, whether 
carried on for purposes of business, or for gratifying the sympathies of 
family affection and friendship. It was well said by one of the advocates 
of “ postage reform,” that “if a law were passed forbidding parents to 
speak to their children till they had paid sixpence to government for 
permission, the wickedness would be so palpable that there would be an 
end to the tax, in that form of exaction, in twenty-four hours. Yet what 
difference is there in principle when parents are prohibited from writing 
to their children, and children to their parents, unless they pay that tax 
under the name of postage ?”” 

In a short time from the first publication of Mr. Hill’s proposals, their 
advantages and justice were made so apparent that numerous petitions 
in their favour were presented to Parliament, and a committee, consist- 
ing of some of the most influential bankers, merchants, and traders in 
London, was formed in order to assist in procuring their adoption. The 
matter was shortly after taken up by the House of Commons, and a 
committee appointed for its consideration recommended a partial adop- 
tion of the scheme. Such, however, was the force of public opinion that 
the government was carried beyond the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, and in the month of August, 1839, an Act was passed sanction- 
ing the reduction of the rates of inland postage to one uniform rate of 
a penny on every letter of a given weight, with a proportionate increase 
for greater weights, and giving authority to the Lords of the Treasury 
to carry this change into effect by such steps as they should think 
advisable. 

Under this Act a Treasury Order was issued on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1839, directing that all letters should be charged by weight instead 
of according to the number of sheets or of inclosures, as was practised 
under the former law, and directing that on and after the 5th of Decem- 
ber in that year the single postage rates between places in the United 
Kingdom which exceeded fourpence should be reduced to that uniform 
rate ; on the 10th of January, 1840, the uniform rate of one penny per 
half-ounce came into general operation, and on the 6th of May follow- 
ing pre-payment by the use of stamps was begun. 

In estimating the probable results of his plans, Mr. Hill assumed 
that the reduction of the existing rates to one uniform charge of a penny 
per half-ounce would put an entire stop to the contraband conveyance 
of letters, which was carried on to an enormous amount, and that it 
would produce a great extension of the actual correspondence, so great, 
indeed, as in a few years to restore the gross revenue of the Post-office 
to the amount which it had reached under the old system. 

The great extent to which the illicit conveyance of letters had ex- 
tended was clearly brought out in evidence before the committee of the 
House of Commons. As one instance, it may be mentioned that a bag, 
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containing eleven hundred letters, was seized in a carrier's warehouse ; 
but if direct evidence of this fradulent practice had been wanting, the 
fact of its existence might have been inferred from the condition of the 
post-office revenue, which had continued nearly stationary during a great 
number of years, while the population had béen rapidly increasing, and 
the manufacturing and commercial transactions of the country had been 
making gigantic strides. Such a reduction of the rates of postage as 
that advocated and afterwards adopted, would at once put an end to the 
illicit conveyance of letters as a trade, and cause the whole correspon- 
dence of the country to pass through the post-office. This in itself would 
cause a large increase of business, without reckoning that one letter 
additional were written because of the cheapness of conveyance. But 
all experience in analogous cases gave assurance that a progressive and 
very great increase would follow from such a wholesale abatement in 
the charge as that advocated. It was shown by Mr. Hill that a six-fold 
increase in the number of letters sent by the post would yield as large 
a revenue to the state as the highest rates charged ; and some persons 
have charged that gentleman with having been grossly deceived in his 
expectations, because, in two years from its adoption, the low rate of 
charge did not produce a multiplication of correspondence to that 
amount. It is not convenient or necessary to go into an examination 
of the circumstances attending this branch of the public revenue in 
order to obtain grounds for adopting, or otherwise, the opinion that a 
six-fold increase would so immediately follow upon the change of system. 
Nothing published by Mr. Hill justifies us in charging such an error 
against him, and it is in justice to him that the reader's attention is re- 
quested to the following extract from his pamphlet upon this branch of 
the subject :— 


“ But in considering the subject of increase, it must be remembered 
that, however desirable, and however probable, a large increase may be, 
it is not counted upon as either certain or essential to the plan. The 
proposed regulations are not founded upon the presumption that in their 
adoption the revenue is secured from all risk of suffering. What I have 
endeavoured to show is, first, that it is very possible the revenue may 
not suffer at all; and secondly, that it is highly probable it will not 
suffer much. Supposing, however, that the post-office revenue should 
suffer even a serious diminution, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
cheap transmission of letters and other papers, particularly commercial 
documents, would so powerfully stimulate the productive power of the 
country, and thereby so greatly increase the revenue in other depart- 
ments, that the loss would be more than compensated.” 


Let us now see how far the hopes expressed of an increased number 
of letters have been justified by the experience of the post-office during 
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the period that has elapsed since the adoption of the uniform rate of 
one penny, down to the latest period for which the accounts have been 
made up. 

The number of letters that passed through the London General Post- 
office, inwards and outwards, during the year 1839, was— 


Unpaid Letters . . 17,662,437 
Paid Letters . . . 3,425,455 


Total . . . 21,087,892 


This included nearly four weeks during which the four-penny uniform 
rate was in operation. 
The numbers in subsequent years have been :— 


Years. Unpaid, Paid. Stamped. Total, center Sg 
Per Cent. 
1840 6,287,627 | 29,668,134 | 11,099,650 | 47,055,411 123 
1841 5,662,060 | 29,960,452 | 32,196,367 | 67,818,879 221 
1842 5,169,454 | 31,647,634 | 39,012,456 | 75,829,544 259 
1843 4,288,085 | 32,267,854 | 39,631,388 | 76,187,327 261 
1844 6,054,649 | 32,959,736 | 43,163,392 | 82,177,777 289 
1845 6,780,880 | 35,166,670 | 51,983,775 | 938,931,325 345 


The number of letters that passed through the London district post 
in 1839 was estimated at 


Unpaid Letters . . . 10,407,449 
Paid Hetters . . .« . 2,870,569 


Total . . + 13,278,018 


The numbers have been in subsequent years :— 


Years. Unpaid. Paid. Stamped. Total. igi hae 
Per Cent. 
1840 2,857,126 | 13,142,713 4,039,085 | 20,038,924 50 
1841 | 1,806,737 | 10,762,542 | 10,054,090 | 22,623,369 70 
1842 | 1,586,253 | 10,870,529 | 12,303,180 | 24,759, 962 86 
1843 1,320,325 | 10,587,092 12,957,776 | 24,865,193 87 
1844 1,222,846 11,021,277 | 14,673,219 | 26,917,342 102 
1845 1,336,905 | 12,131,959 | 17,363,795 | 30,832,557 132 


The accounts of the delivery of letters in the country districts of 
England and Wales, as well as in Scotland and Ireland, are not given 
with the same completeness as those of the London deliveries. The 
numbers being given for only one week in each month, the yearly 
numbers must be assumed; but the results, although not strictly 
accurate, are near enough to the truth to serve for purposes of com- 


parison. 
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1839 1840 1841 1842 


88,071,308 | 103,229,011 | 111,115,472 
47,055,411 | 67,818,879 | 75,829,544 
20,038,924 | 22,623,369 | 24,759,962 


Country offices. . . + | 44,942,404 | 
London, inland, foreign, } 21,087,892 | 

and ship letters . : | 
London district post . + | 13,278,018 | 


— 


Total, England and Wales | 79,308,314 | 155,165,643 | 193,671,259 211,704,978 
Scotland ee oe ee omeee 9,154,522,| 18,554,167 21,234,772 22,215,559 
Ireland. . . - . © | 10,551,320 | 18,211,555 | 19,960,964 | 22,328,154 


-_——————_—- 


Total, United Kingdom . | 99,014,156 | 191,931,365 | 234,866,995 | 256,248,691 


1843 1844 1845 

Country offices . a 117,704,474 129,096 ,040 147,140,764 
Loudon, stnlands} foretgn, } 76,187,327 82,177,777 93,931,325 

and ship letters . off] if 
London district post . . 24,865,193 26,917,342 30,832,557 

| — —. nr — 

Total, England and Wales 218,756,994 23851915 159 271,904,646 
Scotland Prt yperc 23,460,232 26,501,817 28,669,169 
Lrelanditamrrake § ne oes | 23,482,463 25,937,188 28,587,996 
Total, United Kingdom . 265,699,689 | 290,630,164 329,161,811 


The increase from 1839 has, therefore, been— 


Years. Per Cent. Years. Per Cent. 
1840 94 1843 168 
1841 135 3 1844 193 
1842 158 1845 232 


There can be but little doubt that the lessened rate of increase shown 
in 1842 was in a great degree, if not altogether, occasioned, by the 
comparative stagnation of trade in that year, and that the return of 
commercial activity in 1844 and 1845 caused the correspondence of 
the country again to exhibit a satisfactory progress. If the increase 
should go forward at the same rate as in the six years from 1839 to 1845, 
the gross receipt of the Post-office revenue under the uniform rate of 
one penny would in 1850 be equal to what it was in 1839 under the old 
system of high graduated charges. In the intermediate years, although 
there has been and will be loss to the public revenue derived from this 
source, there must have been and will be experienced countervailing 
advantages which could not fail to improve the revenue in other 
branches; and it even admits of question whether the government 
would not find an ultimate advantage in performing all this class of 
services for the public upon terms that would merely bring back the 
necessary expenses of their establishments for the purpose. It does 
not, however, seem necessary to carry reduction, as regards the postage 


of letters, further than has already been adopted for their transmission 
from one part of the kingdom to another. 
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The progress of the public revenue derived from the conveyance of 
letters at different periods in Great Britain from 1758, and in the United 
Kingdom in each year of the present century, has been as follows :— 


re nt Se EY pees 1 tee a 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Year ending Gross | Charges of Net 
5th April. Receipt. Management.| Revenue. 
< ibe £. 

1758 222,075 148 , 345 73,730 

1763 238,999 141,165 97,834 

1768 299,133 133,350 165,783 

1773 332,006 164,830 167,176 

1778 373,564 235,570 187,994 

1783 434,051 274,426 159,625 

1788 547,084 250,104 296,980 

1793 627,592 236,084 391,508 

1798 950,476 337,196 613,280 

1799 1,012,731 355 343 657,388 

1800 1,083,950 362,969 720,981 

GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 
Year a Charges N Goose Charges Net 

Sen Retsipt, ot ane ej) ietens: Receipt. Receipt. es Manager Rataras. Receipt. 

January. : Hee 

£. £. £s Ee oe £. £. £. 

*1801 | 1,144,900} 350,219) 39,382 755,299}; 66,030) 39,703} 8,953 | 17,376 
*1802 | 1,289,197] 365,657 | 43,471 880,069]|| 102,293} 56,882) 13,607 | 31,806 
$1803 994,970} 240,550 | 33,071 721,349] 102,518) 51,935! 14,073 | 36,510 
$1804 | 1,320,585 | 352,844 | 42,902 924,839 | 108,844] 63,923] 13,548 | 31,373 
1805 | 1,847,842] 356,699 | 46,761 944,582] 118,429] 63,696) 15,752 | 38,981 
1806 | 1,501,841] 581,814; 53,629 | 1,066,398] 146,682} 75,872! 17,779 | 53,031 
1807 | 1,568,380] 385,306 | 56,282 |1,126,742)| 149,857 71,662 | 19,278 | 58,917 
1808 | 1,553,231] 394,808 | 58,547 | 1,099,876] 158,749} 73,723 17,477 | 67,549 
1809 | 1,559,345] 407,957 | 59,465 | 1,091,923] 180,510| 81,512] 17,859 | 81,139 
1810 | 1,675,076) 426,016) 58,844 | 1,190,216] 180,670} 93,343 16,721 | 70,606 
1811 |1,791,878] 445,513] 59,001 | 1,287,359}, 195,551 100,974| 16,692 | 77,892 
1812 |1,770,547| 488,327 | 59,730 | 1,272,490 | 189,963] 102,070} 16,274 | 71,619 
1813 | 1,883,421] 481,430 | 62,520 | 1,339,481 }| 195,458} 95,455 17,483 | 82,520 
1814 | 2,005,987] 519,504 | 67,532 | 1,418,951 || 208,226 | 97,060 19,053 | 87,1138 
1815 | 2,159,867] 575,667 | 77,096 |1,507,104]/ 212,562 99,881} 21,490 | 91,191 
1816 | 2,193, 741| 594,045 | 73,169 | 1,526,527} 225,000 110,594] 21,737 | 92,669 
1817 | 2,067,940) 543,888 | 72,340 | 1,451,712}, 212,269 105,241] 21,235 | 85,793 
1818 |1,983,165| 561,499} 68,065 | 1,353,601} 203,456 103,855} 19,331 | 80,270 
1819 | 2,043,043] 585,688 | 69,948 | 1,387,407 || 197,510 97,992 19,392 | 80,126 
1820 |1,993,885| 481,571] 64,291 | 1,448,623 197,677 | 104,622] 18,438 | 74,617 
1821 |1,980,364| 502,568 | 77,208 | 1,400,588 192,511, 108,619; 18,875 65,017 
1822 |1,985,845| 544,159| 66,409 1,325 ,277|| 187,120; 101,082 17,850 | 68,188 
1823 | 1,942,902] 526,439 | 61,357 |1,355, 106 186,024 94,538 | 18,240 | 73,246 
1824 |1,965,468| 500,675 | 64,713 1,400,080]! 188,826} 95,661) 18,078 | 75,087 
1825 | 2,055,636] 529,801] 66,717 1,459,118 ]| 199,602 99 ,028 19,670 | 80,904 
1826 | 2,160,390] 542,951] 78,810 1,588,629}, 207,177} 93,402) 20,137 | 93,638 
1827 | 2,184,514| 610,871] 74,074 1,499,569 207,757| 95,769} 21,795 | 90,193 
1828 | 2,062,179} 607,681 69,730 | 1,384,768} 216,252/ 98,511) 18,325 | 99,396 


a 


+ Three-quarters of year to 5th January. 


* Years ending 5th April. 


t Year ending 5th January. 


Di A 
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ee Se ea eee ae ee ere a 
GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 

Year ie | | 
F Charges | | Charges ; 
endin Gross Net Gross " Net 
- ath Resei gts ss ai ge) Returns. Receipt. || Receipt. Be eee eras Receipt. 
annary. : 
are z. £. ey. £. E. ie 280 
1829 | 2,048,402] 566,385) 64,612 11,417,405 || 239,559; 97,390} 15,350 | 126,819 
1830 | 2,024,418|579,175]| 65,004 |1,380,239 || 241,063; 96,144] 15,811 | 129,108 
1831 |2,053,720| 594,349 | 71,509 {1,387,862 || 247,711} 99,905] 17,717 | 130,089 
1832 | 2,064,334] 574,578! 75,040 |1,414,716 || 256,976 | 83,747) 18,907 | 154,322 
1833 | 2,034,603] 557,314] 81,005 |1,396,284 || 242,671 | 86,150] 20,977 | 135,544 
1834 | 2,062,839 | 552,735] 83,605 |1,426,499 || 232,071 | 84,021 | 21,124 | 126,926 
1835 | 2,079,508] 611,511 | 85,443 11,382,554 || 240,471 | 84,876 | 25,097 | 130,498 
1836 |2,107,676| 582,509| 84,328 |1,440,839 || 245,664| 96,327] 25,718 | 123,619 
1837 | 2,206,736) 609,220) 86,490 11,511,026 || 255,070| 95,548| 24,713 | 134,809 
1838 | 2,200,973| 574,310| 96,979 |1,529,684 || 261,296 106,948) 25,551 | 128,797 
1839 | 2,212,781| 568,446] 95,983 |1,548,352 || 254,434 ' 101,310} 24,954 | 128,170 
1840 | 2,267,114] 631,984 |104,199 |1,530,981 || 255,380 | 109,742 | 27,531 | 118,107 
1841 |1,291,371| 729,863] 45,924 | 515,584 | 101,563 | 116,827 4,406 { "eF 
’ 
1842 | 1,409,356) 805,627) 40,222 568,507 || 129,717 | 125,306 3,511 900 
1843 | 1,478,050} 838,903) 28,889 610,258 132,429 | 127,856 3,446 eter: 
1844 | 1,519,744] 839,254! 88,271 592,219 || 136,769 | 127,141 3,790 5,838 
1845 | 1,591,600] 847,651) 27,890 716,059 || 144,682 | 126,714 3,325 14,645 
1846 | 1,769,593 | 986,141) 49,080 734, 372 || 158,312 | 128,707 3,389 26,216 


The net revenue derived from the Post-office in the United Kingdom 
has therefore been— 


Years. £. Yeats. 
1801 911,875 1816 
1802 757,859 (3qrs.) 1817 
1803 956,212 1818 
1804 985,363 1819 
1805 1,119,429 1820 
1806 1,185,659 1821 
1807 1,167,425 1822 
1808 1,173,062 1823 
1809 1,260,822 1824 
1810 1,365,251 1825 
1811 1,544,109 1826 
1812 1,422,001 1827 
1813 1,506,064 1828 
1814 1,598,295 1829 
1815 1,619,196 1830 


£3 Years. 
1,537,505 1831 
1,433,871 1832 
1,467,533 1833 
1,523,240 1834 
1,465, 605 1835 
1,393,465 1836 
1,428,352 1837 
1,475, 167 1838 
1,540,022 1839 
1,632,267 1840 
1,589,762 i841 
1,484, 164 1842 
1,544,224 1843 
1,509, 347 1844 
1,517,951 1845 


oe 
1,569,038 
1,531,828 
1,553,425 
1,513,052 
1,564,457 
1,645,835 
1,658,481 
1,576,522 
1,649,088 
495,514 
564,407 
611,385 
598,057 
730,704 
760,588 


The Post-office revenue is subject to many reductions, which have no 
proper connexion with the business of the department, and the payments 
made into the Exchequer under this head do not therefore correctly 
show the actual working of the establishment. The amount of pay- 
ments so made into the Exchequer in each year from 1840 to 1845 were 


as follows :— 


Years. 
1840 
1841 
1842 


£. 
447 , 664 
455,,000 
608,000 


Years, ee 

1848 495 ,000 
1844 691,000 
1845 753,000 
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The rates of postage for letters in England from 1710 to 1765 were, 


a oe conveyance of a single letter (double, &c., letters in propor- 
10m) == 


For any distance not exceeding 80 miles. . . 3d. 
For any distance above 80 miles . . . . . 4 
Between London and Edinburgh . . . . . 6 
Between London and Dublin . . . . . . 6 


In 1765 the rates for short distances were modified, and the charge for 
a distance not exceeding “one post stage”’ (the length of which is not 
specified) was made a penny, and for a distance above one and not 
exceeding two post stages, twopence, the charges for greater distances 
remaining as before. 

In 1784 an addition of one penny was made, and the rates for greater 
distances were altered thus :— 


Not exceeding 1 poststage 2. 2 2 ss 8 2d. 
Above 1, not exceeding 2:post stages . . . . . . 8 
Above 2 post stages, not exceeding 80 miles . .. . 4 
Above 80, not exceeding 150 miles 

) AMBO RD UO SAIS G4 5 1.0) ag aig Roh op si aah i AS 
Between London and Edinburgh, and London and Dublin 7 


In 1796 another alteration was made, and the rates were,— 


For any distance not exceeding 15 miles . . . - . 8d. 
15 and not exceeding 30 miles 4 
30 7s Gis 5 5 
60 . 1OOIe 5 bene beer et 6 

100 Z 150m ae 7 

Above UsQimilesae. - ibee> es ee) : 8 


In 1801 and 1805 the rates were again altered as follows :— 


1801 1805 

Distance not exceeding 15 miles . . . « 38d. 4d. 
15 and not exceeding 380 ,, . »- © « « 4 5 
30 te SOBEL 0 ide io hPa 8 6 
50 ” 80 ,, STAG 7 
80 oD 120 ,, = 90% 7 8 
120 ” 170 ,, 8 9 
170 ” 230 4, - 9 10 
230 ’ rit | Se 10 11 
And for every further distance of 100 miles 1 1 


In the early part of last century the rates of postage in Scotland were in 
a slight degree below those charged in England, but they have long since 
been equalized ; and from 1812 an addition of a halfpenny was charged 
upon each letter, whether single or double, or heavier, passing between 
England and Scotland. 

In 1827 the following scale of rates was applied to the whole United 
Kingdom, for the conveyance of a single letter. Double, &c., letters 


were charged proportionally :— 
3a 2 
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For any distance not exceeding 15 miles . 4d 


15 and not exceeding 20 miles . + + 5 
20 = = eet pega Cel 
30 ~ 50 4, sis aT 
50 be S0n ae eee 
80 . 120 ,, Le pees eri’: 
120 ;, ove AOAEBID Ti 
170 % 230°"; SOU, OUT 
230 - S00ins, robe 2a 2, 
300 400 ,, inn. Bee 
400 35 500)-753 + Dewleot# 
500 “ 600 4, Peer aG 
600 ; 700s» eee is 
Exceeding 700 miles . . .- afiosy. Sle, 


The postage rates charged in Ireland from 1784 to 1797 were— 


For any distance notexceeding 15 miles . . . 2d. 
15 and not exceeding 30 miles . . - .« - + 3 
Exceeding 30: miles’) 5). -) ~~ =)-mplea) t0G-mu sm & 


In 1797, 1805, and 1810, the rates were advanced as follows :— 


1797 1805 1810 
Distance not exceeding 15 miles . . 2d. 3d. 4d. 
15 and not exceeding 30 miles . . 3 4 5 
30 , 50’ » a 4 5 6 
50 . 80 5, oc ord 6 7 
Exceeding 80 miles . . ... 6 7 8 


In 1813 and 1814 the following charges were made :— 


1813 
Distance not exceeding 10 miles . . 2d. 


10 and not exceeding 20 miles - 8 
20 5s sous . a 4 
30 -. 40 ,, . ellos 
40 Ce ae 
50 5 60 ,, a 
60 - a6. @ eS 
80 4 1Ge Le 5 EG 
Exceeding t00 miles . . . . . 16 


1814 
Distance not exceeding 7 miles . . 2d. 


7 and not exceeding 15 ,, 5 6 @ 
15 25, Lv ioks 
25 é S5O6S, 2 <5 
35 ” 45 5, S85 G 
aN) ” 55 5, tthe wut 
55 ” Coan ees 
65 ” 95 1%; ees 39 
95 ” 120555 -  « 10 
120 150 ,, ab ae UL 
150 - 200 ,, ele 
200 3 9509 hs Fo ays 
250 300 » « 14 


” ” 
And for every 100 miles additional . 1 


The changes made-in the rates during the present century were 
calculated to produce the following results :— qf 
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Increase of Diminution of 

Years. Revenue. Revenue. 
£5 £3 

1804 150,000 . 

1805 230,000 

1813 220,000 45 

1819 o- 17,600 

1821 2 200 SiG 

1824 4,000 

1825 5,100 ae 

1827 we 80,000 

1831 is 25,000 

1835 5,500 ae 

1836 Ob 31,470 


Total increase . . 616,800 £154,070 
Diminution eee lb4070 


Estimated increase £462,730 

which sum, added to the net revenue from postages in 1801, would have 
amounted to 1,374,605. ‘The sum actually received in 1837, the year 
following the latest alteration included above, was 1,658,481/., showing 
an apparent advance of 283,876/.; but between 1801 and 1836 the 
population had increased 594 per cent., and to have kept pace with that 
imcrease the post-office should have yielded 2,192,495/., or 534,015/. 
more than the actual result. It is curious to observe the altogether 
stationary condition of this branch of the public revenue, while such 
rapid progress was experienced in the trading and manufacturing pur- 
suits of the country. This alone gave sufficient evidence that the rates 
imposed were excessive, and that their modification was needed. 


Owing to the great craving of the people for information upon poli- 
tical subjects during the agitation that accompanied the introduction 
and passing of the Bill “‘to Amend the Representation of the People,” 
commonly known as “ The Reform Bill,” a great temptation was offered 
for the illegal publication of newspapers upon unstamped paper, many 
of which were sold in large numbers in defiance of all the preventive 
efforts made by the officers of government. The stamp duty of four- 
pence upon each sheet placed the legally published journals beyond the 
reach of the working classes, who eagerly availed themselves of the low- 
priced papers offered, and which, however inferior they might be in 
every quality that should attend them, gave, or professed to give, the 
information that was so eagerly sought. A great evil, greater even 
than the infraction of the law that accompanied this state of things, 
resided in that inferiority; the writers of those unstamped papers 
making up in violence for their deficiencies of talent and information, 
produced corresponding feelings in the minds of their readers ; and as 
it was felt to be impossible to put down the illegal publications without 
having recourse to a system of harshness that might produce eyen more 
violent and more widely-spread feelings of dissatisfaction, the govern- 
ment wisely gave way, and effectually and at once put an end to the 
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illegal publications by reducing the duty from 4d. to ld. per sheet. 
This measure was announced in the House of Commons in March, 1836, 
and the Act by which it was sanctioned was passed in the month of 
August following. 

The circulation of stamped newspapers since that time has very 
greatly increased, as it was reasonable to expect would be the case. 
The number of stamps issued at different periods before and since the 
reduction of the duty, and the net revenue derived from the same, have 
been as follows :— 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Years. Number. Gross Revenue.) Years. Number. Gross Revenue. 
i. Po 
180] 16,085,085 185,806 1825 26 ,950 ,693 449,574 
1811 24,421,713 298,574 1826 27 ,004 , 802 451,676 
1821 24,862,186 335,753 1827 27,368,490 458,559 
1822 23,932,403 398,873 1828 28,007,335 473,354 
1823 24,670,265 411,171 1829 28,691,611 480,968 
1824 25,573,909 431,668 1830 80,158,741 505,439 
IN UNITED KINGDOM. 


Years. Number. Net Revenue. Years. Number. Net Revenue. 


{3 £. 

1831 35,198,160 | 483,153 1838 53,347,231 221,164 
1832 | 34,465,860 | 473,238 1839 | 55,891,003 | 238,394 
1833 | 32,468,940 | 445,835 1840 60,922,151 244,416 
1834 | 32,229,380 441,683 1841 59,936,897 252,003 
1835 | 33,191,820 453,130 1842 61,495,503 261,161 
1836 | 35,576,056 359,826 1843 65,767,035 | 271,180 
1837 53,496,207 218 ,042 1844 | 71,222,498 287 ,829 


The number of papers published in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively, distinguishing London from the rest of England, 
and the number of stamps issued to each of those divisions in the four 
years from 1839 to 1842 were as follows :— 


{ 
1839 1840 1s4i | 1842 
ee | 
le Number of herier Number of eee Number of on Number of 
Papers. Stamps. Papers Stamps. Papers. Stamps. Papers. Stamps. 
London. . 96 |28,719,271 | 158 |30,705,340 | 184 |31,075,332 | 125 |32,166,474 
England(ex- 
clusive of 242 |17,255,798 250 |19,402,573 232 |17,346,180 221 |17,508,381 
London) . 
Walesi.. . 10 378,700 12 478,400 12 478,350 12 445,930 
Scotland . 64 | 4,102,636 72 | 4,478,333 71 | 5,042,012 76 | 5,388,079 
Ireland. . 82 | 5,434,598 91 | 5,857,505 92 | 5,995,023 87 | 5,986,639 
Total . 494 155,891,003 578 |60,922,151 541 {59,986,897 521 |61,495,503 


a SE a eS OE 2 Sh a 
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There is another subject intimately connected with the moral progress 
of the United Kingdom which it would be desirable to investigate, if 
any method could be adopted for that purpose, and whereby it could be 
treated in a manner analogous to that hitherto pursued with other sub- 
jects in these pages. That branch comprises the progress made in 
science, literature, and the arts. It is plain, however, that there are 
no recognized standards or positions from which that progress can be 
measured, and that any opinion that might be expressed regarding it 
must convey only the view of an individual, unsupported by facts that 
would command the general assent. 

No one who has been a careful observer of what has been and is 
passing around him will for a moment question that very great progress 
has been made by our country during the present century in all the 
various branches of human discovery and acquirement; but the precise 
amount or the comparative value of that progress cannot possibly be 
measured by the advances made in former periods, and which them- 
selves are equally without a standard or measure of comparison. If, 
however, this difficulty could be surmounted, is it not probable that we 
should find—regard being had to the superior facilities afforded to each 
succeeding age through the labours of its precursors—that the efforts 
of the human mind, and the success attending those efforts, have been 
much the same at all periods; and that, consequently, if we have 
profited as well of our opportunities as our fathers did of those be- 
queathed to them, we must have made greater and more rapid strides 
than any who have gone before us in the walks of science and all other 
branches of intellectual progress, whereby we shall have prepared the 
way for a still more rapid advance on the part of those who will suc- 
ceed us. 

If this reason for avoiding the discussion should not be considered 
satisfactory, it may be further urged that the subject does not admit of 
being properly treated within the limited space that could be devoted 
to it in this work; a large volume indeed would not suffice to do 
justice to the question. 
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SECTION VIII. 


COLONIES AND FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES. 


Oe 


CHAPTER I. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLONIES. 


Erroneous Views entertained on the Subject—Whence arising—Restrictive Colonial 
System ; Mischief resulting from it—Advantages of granting Commercial Freedom to 
Colonies—Field for profitable Enterprise offered by Colonies—Experience necessary for 
the prudent Government of Colonies—Frequent Changes of Ministers unfavourable to 
this end—Suggestions for establishing a permanent Colonial Council under the Secretary 
of State—Analogy of such a Plan with that pursued for the Government of India— 
Political Advantages of possessing Colonies—Negative Advantages following from such 
possession. 


Ir called upon to declare the circumstance in the condition of England 
which, more than all other things, makes her the envy of surrounding 
nations, it would be to her colonial possessions that we must attribute 
that feeling. In the eyes of foreigners those possessions are at once the 
evidence of our power and the surest indicant of its increase. A very 
different estimate of their importance is, however, made by many among 
ourselves. How often do we hear the value of those possessions depre- 
ciated; nay, how common it is to be told that England would be more 
prosperous and happy without colonies ! 

Nor is this doctrine confined to the common herd of society; it is put 
forth from time to time by men who would teach us by their writings, 
and is oceasionally heard even within the walls of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where, so often as some real or alleged act of mismanagement or 
extravagance in our colonial administration is brought forward, the occa- 
sion is used for displaying to the world how small a portion of the 
science of government may be possessed by men who take upon them- 
selves one of the highest functions of society—that of making laws for 
its regulation. ‘Colonies are mismanaged—therefore they are evils. 
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They are the source of ceaseless expense—therefore it would be wise to 
rid ourselves of the encumbrance !’? Such has been the cry from time 
to time, and more or less at all times, of men who, while they put them- 
selves forward as being competent to assist in the government of a 
nation, are unable to discern the difference between use and abuse, or 
to see that in politics as well as in all other branches of human con- 
cerns, everything, however useful or even necessary to happiness, may 
be converted into an injury by our unwise mode of dealing with it. 

It would form a very inconclusive argument against the value of 
colonies and foreign possessions, that under bad or defective systems 
of government they had always been productive of evil. The like ob- 
jection might as reasonably be made against every personal and every 
national blessing. Wealth may be abused, intellectual gifts may be 
perverted, station and power may be prostituted to serve the most un- 
righteous purposes, and we all have seen these things happen; but do 
we thence find occasion to denounce the pernicious nature of riches, or 
mental endowments, or personal and national influence, and to renounce 
them, together with the good they are calculated to yield? It would 
seem to require but one moment’s reflection to be convinced that 
colonial possessions must be capable of adding to the wealth, the power, 
and the resources of the parent state, if the right means for making 
them so shall be adopted; and that if, on the contrary, they have 
tended to our weakness and impoverishment, those consequences are 
attributable not to anything inherent in the nature of those possessions, 
but to unwise legislation or to unjust government. 

Under the influence of these perverse causes, colonies may be, and too 
frequently have been and are, sources of weakness rather than of strength 
to the parent state ; and probably to no country have they been so in 
the same degree as they have been to England. The principal cause 
of this fact it is not difficult to point out. Until a recent period the 
trade with our dependencies has been converted into a close monopoly 
in favour of England ; and although various relaxations have been made 
in this selfish system, it is still sought to retain a great share of the 
supposed advantages of monopoly by means of differential duties 
chargeable in the colonies against the productions and manufactures of 
foreign countries. Many years have not passed since the ports of our 
colonies were closed against all ships save those under the British flag, 
while the ships of those colonies were prohibited from trading with any 
foreign country. Bryan Edwards, in his ‘ History of the West Indies,’ 
thus plainly describes the system :—“ ‘The leading principle of coloniza- 
tion in all the maritime states of Europe (Great Britain among the 
rest) was commercial monopoly. The word monopoly in this case ad- 
mitted a very extensive interpretation. It comprehended the monopoly 
of supply, the monopoly of colonial produce, and the monopoly of manu- 
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facture. By the first, the colonists were prohibited from resorting to | 
foreign markets for the supply of their wants; by the second they were © 
compelled to bring their chief staple commodities to the mother-country _ 
alone ; and by the third, to bring them to her in a raw or unmanufac- — 
tured state, that her own manufacturers might secure to themselves | 
all the advantages arising from their further improvement. ‘This latter — 


principle was carried so far in the colonial system of Great Britain as 
to induce the late Earl of Chatham to declare, in parliament, that the 


British colonists in America had no right to manufacture even a nail — 


for a horse-shoe.’’* 

We have the further testimony on this point of Adam Smith, whe 
thus describes the origin of this spirit of monopoly with regard to the 
trade with our colonies :— 


“To found a great.empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people 


of customers may at first sight appear a project fit only for a nation of | 


shopkeepers. It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a nation of 
shopkeepers ; but extremely fit for a nation whose government is influ- 
enced by shopkeepers. Such statesmen, and such statesmen only, are 
capable of fancying that they will find some advantage in employing the 
blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens to found and maintain such 
an empire. Say to a shopkeeper, buy me a good estate, and I shall 
always buy my clothes at your shop, even though I should pay some- 
what dearer than what I can have them for at other shops, and you will 
not find him very forward to embrace your proposal. But should any 
other person buy you such an estate, the shopkeeper will be much 
obliged to your benefactor if he would enjoin you to buy all your 
clothes at his shop. England purchased from some of her subjects who 
found themselves uneasy at home a great estate in a distant country. 
The price, indeed, was very small, and amounted to little more than 
the expense of the different equipments which made the first discovery, 
reconnoitered the coast, and took a fictitious possession of the country. 
The land was good, and of great extent, and the cultivators having 
plenty of good ground to work upon, and being for some time at liberty 
to sell their produce where they pleased, became in the course of little 
more than thirty or forty years (between 1620 and 1660) so numerous 
and thriving a people that the shopkeepers and other traders of England 
wished to secure to themselves the monopoly of their custom. With- 
out pretending, therefore, that they had paid any part of the original 
purchase-money, or of the subsequent expenses of improvement, they 
petitioned the parliament that the cultivators of America might for the 
future be confined to their shop; first, for buying all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe; and secondly, for selling all such parts of 
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their own produce as those traders might find it convenient to buy,— 
for they did not find it convenient to buy every part of it. Some parts 
of it imported into England might have interfered with some of the 
trades which they themselves carried on at home. Those particular 
parts of it, therefore, they were willing that the colonists should sell 
where they could—the further off the better ; and upon that account 
proposed that their market should be confined to the countries south 
of Cape Finisterre. A clause in the famous Act of Navigation estab- 
lished this truly shopkeeper proposal into a law. 

“The maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto been the principal, 
or, more properly, perhaps, the sole end and purpose of the dominion 
which Great Britain assumes over her colonies. In the exclusive trade, 
it is supposed, consists the great advantage of provinces which have 
never yet afforded either revenue or military force for the support of 
the civil government, or the defence of the mother country. The 
monopoly is the principal badge of their dependency, and it is the sole 
fruit which has hitherto been gathered from that dependency. What- 
ever expense Great Britain has hitherto laid out in maintaining 
this dependency, has really been laid out in order to support. this 
monopoly,”’* 


In order to reconcile our colonists to the ‘ badge of their depen- 
dency” thus fastened upon them, the legislature of England has sought 
to give them compensation at the expense of the producers in other 
countries and the consumers in this, by means of differential duties that 
admitted the productions of our colonies at lower rates than the same 
productions brought from other quarters. Every real benefit thus im- 
parted to the colonist must be at the expense of the people at home ; 
first, because of the higher price which we pay for the colonial articles, 
and without which higher price there could manifestly be no advantage 
to the colonist; and further, because of the retaliatory measures to 
which this system is sure to give rise on the part of countries whose 
produce is thus placed at disadvantage in our markets, and which 
measures of retaliation are levelled, not at the trade of our colonies, 
which indeed they cannot reach, but against that of the mother-country. 

The amount of injury sustained from this last-mamed cause cannot 
well be made the subject of calculation ; but some idea may be formed 
of the ruinous effect of differential duties upon the expenditure of this 
nation, by showing the result produced in one year by the prohibitory 
duty upon a single article of colonial production—sugar. A statement 
to this effect will be found in this volume (page 557), where it is 
shown that we paid for the quantity of sugar used in 1840 more than 
5,000,0002. sterling beyond what would have been paid for the same 
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quantity, irrespective of duties, by any other people of Europe. The 
total value of our manufactures exported in that year to our sugar 
colonies was under 4,000,0002., so that the nation would have gained a 
million of money in that one year by following the true principle of buy- 
ing in the cheapest market, even though we had made the sugar-growers 
a present of all the goods which they took from us. 

It must be idle to suppose that colonists depend for their existence 
and progress upon such preferences. Unless prevented through the in- 
terference of legislative restrictions, they will certainly be able to apply 
their industry in some profitable channel. The very fact of their exist- 
ence indicates that the inhabitants of colonies are in possession of 
advantages, whether of soil or climate, greater than are afforded by the 
country whence they have emigrated ; and it must be reckoned among 
the evils produced by differential or protective duties, that they divert 
capital and industry from more profitable into less profitable, and some- 
times even into hurtful, branches of employment. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge upon this topic. Enough has been 
said to show that it is not by means of commercial restrictions and 
monopolies that colonies can be made valuable. Emancipate your 
colonies from all the shackles with which your shopkeeping spirit has 
loaded them; let them be free to adopt such commercial regulations 
as each may find best suited to its circumstances, and you may then 
safely proceed to emancipate yourselves from the countervailing 
shackles you have imposed upon your own commerce. ‘Thenceforward 
your trade with your foreign possessions will be truly profitable to the 
nation. ‘The settlers with whom it is carried on will have taken with 
them, or will have inherited from their fathers, a taste for the manu- 
factures of the old country; and as they will for the most part be 
unable themselves to produce those manufactures, they will have every 
inducement to buy them from their countrymen rather than resort to 
foreign markets for a supply. That England, which boasts of its 
power of competing successfully with the whole world in so many 
branches of manufacture, should think it necessary to force her goods 
by fiscal regulations upon people who have already the strongest induce- 
ments to trade with her, seems such an absurdity that one is at a loss to 
imagine how it could ever have been conceived. Such a course of legis- 
lation is not simply useless, it is positively mischievous, by interfering 
with the natural rights of the colonists, and inducing the feeling that 
there can be a diversity of interest between themselves and the parent 
country. 

One principal advantage which a state may fairly and properly 
derive from colonial possessions is the field which they offer for profit- 
able enterprise to its subjects. Without admitting that under an en- 
lightened system of legislation there would be an imperative necessity 
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for sending forth our additional numbers, the advantage of their thus 
going forth cannot be denied ; nor will it be questioned that the induce- 
ments to that step would be far greater than they ever yet have been, 
if, in leaving the home of their birth for that of their adoption, they 
were not made practically to feel that they forfeit some of their privi- 
leges as citizens, and come in some sort to be viewed in the light of 
foreigners or strangers. One of the wisest sentiments ever uttered in 
parliament on the subject of the government of colonies, was that deli- 
vered in the session of 1842 by Sir Robert Peel, to the effect that 
colonies should as far as possible be treated as though they were integral 
parts of the kingdom. If this sentiment was carried into practice no 
state need ever fear that its colonies would seek to shake off its supre- 
macy ; such a course would then be quite as improbable as that the 
parent state itself should seek the dismemberment. 

To bring about this state of things something more is wanted than 
enlightened opinions. It is necessary, also, that the government of the 
colonies should be administered by men who have a perfect knowledge of 
their condition, and wants, and capabilities. Unfortunately the system of 
government established in England is adverse to this end. Any man, how- 
ever high his intellectual capacity, and however extensive his attainments, 
would be unable to fulfil those conditions until he should have acquired 
the experience of years devoted to the task ; and it has so happened that, 
with the exception of the analogous office of President of the Board 
of Control, the ministry of the colonies has, during the present century, 
been changed more frequently than any other of the great officers of state. 
There have been during forty years eighteen Secretaries of State for 
this department, one of whom, Earl Bathurst, held the seals for fifteen 
years, so that the average tenure of the remaining seventeen was under 
eighteen months. On the occurrence of each of these changes the whole 
system of our colonial policy has been liable to alteration; although, if 
there be one department of government which more than any other re- 
quires to be conducted upon fixed principles, assuredly it must be that 
to which are confided the variety of interests involved in the colonial 
dependencies of the kingdom, the inhabitants of which have no voice in 
the national councils. 

Under such a system it would be unreasonable to expect anything 
like consistency of action. At the same time it is necessary, in order 
to preserve harmony between the several branches of the general govern- 
ment of the country, that the colonial minister should be a member of 
the cabinet, and therefore subject to removal from office. How then is 
it possible to find a remedy for the evil? A plan to this end has been 
proposed, which seems to offer considerable hope of success ; it is this: — 

Let there be appointed a permanent colonial council, the members of 
which body shall be chosen, not from party considerations, but for their 
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knowledge of colonial interests and their acquaintance with the science 
of government. The general accordance of this council with the policy 
of the administration would be secured by the nomination of a chief | 
councillor, who might, as now, have the dignity of a Secretary of State | 
and a seat in the cabinet, while the colonists would be secured against 
any capricious or ill-considered changes on his part by the interposition | 
of a majority of the council. It would add greatly to the efficiency of | 
this body, and in other ways would be advantageous, if a large propor- — 
tion of the members of the council should be chosen from among persons © 
whose fitness for performing the duties of the office has been evinced by 
ability previously shown in the more important of our colonies. A body 
thus constituted would prove a bond of union between the colonies and 
the parent state, through personal confidence on the one hand and local 
attachments on the other. A future seat at this council would prove an 
object of honourable ambition; and for each one who could succeed in 
its attainment there would be many led by hope to undertake studies | 
and to make exertions whereby to prove their fitness for the honour, and 
who could expect to succeed only through the good opinion of their 
brother colonists and the home government, obtained as the consequence 
of talent and public usefulness. 

It can hardly be said that this plan is without a precedent in our own 
time and country. The government of the affairs of our Indian empire 
by a Court of Directors, consisting in great part of military men and 
civilians, whose fitness for the office has been gained by experience in 
the country they are called on to govern, controlled too by a responsible 
minister of the Crown, is a case as nearly analogous as possible to that 
under consideration ; and the success which has generally attended their 
government should give hope for the favourable working of a permanent 
colonial council. 

The advantages, to a state of possessing colonies, which have hitherto 
been enumerated, are all of an economical description. ‘There remain 
to be noticed the political advantages which they. offer. These are of 
two kinds—positive and negative. The positive advantages obviously 
reside in the additions which such possessions make to the power and 
resources of the parent state; and the capacity for affording those 
additions never can be fully developed except under an enlightened 
system of government. So long as, with the design of profiting some 
particular interests at home, their trade shall be shackled, and the direc- 
tion of their industry controlled ; so long as their offices of emolument 
and honour shall be filled with a view to party patronage, and without 
duly considering the fitness of persons appointed ; and so long as the ma- 
nagement of their highest interests shall be intrusted to hands continually 
changing, we may be certain that colonies will not fulfil the beneficial 
ends which they are calculated to secure. But when the sentiment 
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already alluded to, of placing dependencies upon a footing of perfect 
equality with the parent country, shall be carried into practical operation ; 
when Canada and Jamaica shall, in every way that is possible, be con- 
sidered and treated as Yorkshire or Lancashire is treated, they will be 
placed in the condition, equally with those counties, of adding to our 
power. Nor does there seem to be any insurmountable difficulty to the 
adoption of such a course. The chief step towards its accomplishment 
will be attained whenever its wisdom shall be practically recognized by 
the legislative and the executive government—the will to admit our 
dependencies to a full participation of the privileges, commercial and 
political, which are enjoyed by the inhabitants of these islands, must at 
once bind our colonists to us by the strongest of all ties, and lead to 
their increasing prosperity. The facilities for such a system are daily 
becoming greater through the extension of steam navigation, whereby 
distance is practically and importantly lessened for every purpose of 
moral, political, and commercial intercourse. 

The negative advantages offered to a state by the possession of its 
colonies consist in this—that their power and resources cannot be ren- 
dered available against it. This will be fully understood if we reflect upon 
the consequences that might result to England from the acquisition by 
the United States of America of the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. At present these possessions yield no direct revenue to the 
parent state ; they provide, it is true, a few posts of profit, the bestowal 
of which may in a trifling degree be of advantage to the minister of the 
day ; but, on the other hand, one of them has been in great part the 
cause of an ill-judged fiscal preference which has long acted to our in- 
jury by limiting our exchanges with the timber-producing countries of 
Europe, while the premium thus offered to the lumberers of New 
Brunswick has retarded the development of its resources in more im- 
portant branches of industry. It can hardly be said that England has 
hitherto drawn any positive advantages from the possession of these pro- 
vinces, if we place out of view the convenience afforded during periods 
of war by the harbour of Halifax; but the negative advantages from 
them are evident if we consider that the United States of America are 
greatly deficient in good harbours on the Atlantic coast, while Nova 
Scotia possesses, in addition to the magnificent harbour of Halifax, 
eleven ports between it and Cape Canso, with sufficient depth of water 
for the largest ships of war, besides fourteen other harbours capable of 
receiving merchant vessels ; and although New Brunswick is not equally 
well provided in this respect, its coast furnishes several safe and capa- 
cious harbours, including those of St. John and Miramichi, with the 
further advantage of their greater proximity to Europe. In the unhappy 
event of a war breaking out between the two countries, the possession 
of these harbours by America would furnish her with means of annoy- 
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ance to our commerce from national vessels and privateers, the mag- - 
nitude of which is hardly calculable. The continued possession of these | 


provinces is therefore a matter of very deep importance to England, 
even though they should be incapable of imparting to us—and this is 
very far from being the case—any positive advantage whatever. Such 
continued possession is, in the mean time, itself an additional guarantee 
for the preservation of peace, through the means of annoyance in war 
which they would afford in our hands, and which would be far greater 
than their possession would impart to America by reason of the prox- 
imity to her great Atlantic cities. 
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CHAPTER. IL 
DEPENDENCIES IN EUROPE. 


GipraLTar: its Population, Trade, and Shipping. Matra: its Importance as a Military 
and Naval Station—Its Area, Population, Trade, Revenues, and Grain Monopoly—Re- 
striction against Printing—Abolition of those Monopolies—Agricultural Produce— 
Shipping. lIonran Is_tanps: their Constitution, Area, Population, Trade, Shipping 
Exports, Manufactures, and Productions—Education. HericoLranp: Advantages of ae 
Position—Former Importance as a Trading Depdt during the War. 


Tue dependencies of England in Europe, none of which can properly be 
considered colonies, are— 


Gibraltar ; 
Malta, and its dependency, Gozo; 
The Ionian Islands, viz., 
Corfu, 
Cephalonia, 
Zante, 
Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, 
Cerigo, 
Paxo ; and 
Heligoland. 


The first of these is chiefly valuable as a military station, in which 
respect its geographical position at the entrance of the Mediterranean 
gives it very great importance. In point of territory it is wholly insig- 
nificant, comprising an area of only 1} square miles, or 1,120 acres. 
Its population in 1834 was as follows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
British subjects . . - + ~- 4,812 5,310 10,122 
Aliens and resident strangers - oe a 4,886 


Total . . 15,008 


There were among these persons 1,031 employed in commerce, chiefly 
a smuggling trade, fostered by the anti-commercial system pursued in 
Spain, and which would doubtless cease with the relaxation of that sys- 
tem. The shipments of British manufactures from the United Kingdom 
to this station in each of the eighteen years from 1827 to 1844 were of 


the following value: 


3B 
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Years, £. Years. £. Years. £. 

1827 1,045, 266 1833 385 ,460 1839 151705102 
1828 1,038,925 1834 460,719 1840 Pe E76 
1829 504,163 1835 602,580 1841 1,053,367 
1830 292,760 1836 756,411 .~ 1842 937,719 
1831 367,285 1837 906,155 1843 1,176,737 
1832 461,470 1838 894,096 1844 1,049,567 


The great bulk of the shipments consist of cotton, linen and woollen | 
goods; the value of these goods in the last six years of the series 
was— 


1842 1843 | 1844 


1839 1840 1841 | | 
£. £. BG Les | bad £1 3 
Cotton goods . 785,233 | 685,821 | 622,875 | 657,505 822,070 | 723,927 
Linen goods”. 174,329 | 224,061 | 199,616 GL bd bal, 104,122 | 75,815 
Woollen goods 5 77,603 97,092 97,341 85,336 109,731 118,923 
Total . . | 1,037,165 | 956,974 | 919,832 | 814,456 | 1,035,923 | 918,665 


A large quantity of tobacco is likewise shipped to this depot, nearly 
all of which is fraudulently introduced into Spain. 

Gibraltar was taken by us in 1704, and has since remained subject to 
the British Crown. 

The shipping employed in the trade between the United Kingdom and 
Gibraltar in each year from 1832 to 1844 was as under :— 


Years. INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Ships. Tons. | Ships. Tons. 
1832 16 2,257 || 162 22,031 
18383 22 3,516 181 25,289 
1834 |} 28 3,720 | 100 12,885 
1835 45 5,601 |) 131 54,971 
| 1836 56 8,063 |} 166 21,878 
1837 55 10,299 || 199 30,911 
1838 79 20375 248 44.510 
1839 117 25,920 260 43,665 
1840 101 35,093 280 45,450 
1841 100 23,314 261 47,007 
1842 81 20,602 258 44,690 
1845 130 24,455 249 43.219 
1844 85 20,074 260 45,351 


Malta also is chiefly valuable as a military possession, and is the | 
head-quarters of the British naval force stationed in the Mediterranean. 
The island was taken by us from the French in September, 1800, and 
by the tenth article of the Treaty of Amiens was to be delivered up to 
the Knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem; but war again 
breaking out before the cession had been completed, this article of the 


treaty was left unfulfilled, and Malta has since continued in the posses- | 
sion of the British. 
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The area of Malta is ninety-five square miles, and of Gozo twenty- 


seven square miles. 


The population in 1839 was— 


a a ee ee 


MALTA. GOZO 
: Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. | Total. 
Natives. - + « | 45,698 | 49,893, 95,591 || 8,144] 8,305 | 16,449 
British residents .  . 1,315 799 | Pia! 10 gy 93 
Aliens & os 38,702 959 4,661 . 
Queen’s troops, with their] 
followers . . ‘: aaa ee Poll 
53,173 52,283 | 105,456 8,154 8,318 | 16,472 
ee AO SH St ee ee pe LE et Pale IR yt Ie, Ene CPO oe Ciba 2) ! 
Total Populationn—Males . . . 61,327 
5 Females, . 60,601 
Total « 121,928 


The exports of British manufactures to these islands in eighteen 
years, to 1844, were of the following value :— 


Years. ee Years. £. Years. £. 

1827 200 , 949 1833 135,458 1839 125,338 
1828 239,458 1834 242,696 1840 166,545 
1829 224,010 1835 136 ,925 1841 223,734 
1830 189,135 1836 148,015 1842 289,304 
1831 134,519 1837 103,680 1843 224,546 
1832 96,994 1838 226,040 1844 200,009 


The revenue of the government of Malta, derived from various sources, 


was as follows in 1887, stated in round numbers :— 
ee 
Rents of Crown lands. . .- . » . ». « « - 23,000 
Small internal taxes—chiefly licenses for exercising er 2. 400 
tax on the transfer of real property, and auction duty ; 


Fees of court and government offices, postage of letters, receipts 5.200 
of government printing-office, fines, &c. . 2. . + . - z 
Duties on imports, tonnage and quarantine dues . . . ~ 65,000 

£95,600 


Of the 65,0002. Customs duties, 35,000/. arose from the import of 
grain. Under the government of the Knights of St. John, the former 
rulers of Malta, the inhabitants were furnished with grain and other 
articles of food by a corporate body, or uwniversita, which had the 
monopoly of the commodities in which it dealt, and fixed the prices on 
them in the island. This system was continued by the British govern- 
ment, so far as respects the price of grain, until 1822, the management 
of the purchases and sales having been transferred in 1818 from the 
universiti: to a body called Commissioners of the Board of Supply. This 
body was suppressed in 1822, when the commerce in grain was thrown 
open upon the payment of a fixed duty, and a new department of govern- 


ment was created, called the Grain Department, charged with buying and 
3B 2 
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keeping a stock of grain, in order to guard against scarcity and high 
prices. In 1824 a graduated scale of duties, varying monthly with the 
prices, was substituted for the fixed duty of 1822. In the beginning 
of 1837 the system of keeping a stock of grain was abandoned by the 
government, and the supply of the island was opened entirely to private 
enterprise. The quantity required every year for the supply of the 
island is about 73,000 salms, or quarters, so that the duty is equal to 
nearly 10s. per quarter. 

The “sliding scale” of duties on wheat established in December, 
1832, and continued till October, 1837, was as under :-— 


Duty. 

When the average price of foreign wheat per salm : 
(or quarter) was— Se 
Ater merase ~2 52°20 es Se Se = 
Above 25s. and not exceeding 30s. . - - - . Il O 
30 > 35 ee oes LO 
35 > 40 . th em 
40 > 45 “Ls. 7a ae 8 58 
45 ’ 50 eet . 7 70 
» 30 55 : 6 0 
- 55 = 60 Pa ee - SoL0 
60 2 65 ~ * oS we 3 0 
GF se) RS ON el 


The average rate of duty received under this scale, during four years, 
1853 to 1836, was 10s. 3$d.; and the yearly average quantity taken 
for consumption was 57,981 salms, or quarters. The duty since Octo- 
ber, 1837, has been fixed at 10s. per quarter. 

Among the sources of government revenue may be noticed “ receipts 
of government printing-office.’” This calls for some explanation. Up to. 
the beginning of 1838, no person was allowed to exercise the trade of a 
printer, or to use a printing-press, without the licence of the govern- 
ment, which would grant no such licence except to the Government Com- 
missariat Department, to be used for the public service of that depart- 
ment, and to the Church Missionary Society, the society binding itself 
to submit everything printed by it for the approval of the government, 
before publication. Two presses, set up without the licence, one in 
1810, the other in 1827, were taken possession of by the government. 
The carefulness of the government as regards printing thus went far 
beyond the strictest censorship, and amounted to an absolute monopoly. 
This system of Vandalism was abolished through the urgent recommen- 
dation of British Commissioners, who were sent in 1836 to inquire into 
various matters connected with the government of Malta. 

Such a system was clearly indefensible upon every ground. Asa 
matter of profit it was an absolute failure, the press having never earned 
eee ane pari a rate anf ae made to the public was ex- 

t As yranny it was far less justifiable, and exposed 
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the government to much odium, while it gave a colour to surmises and 
imputations for which no real grounds existed. It hindered effectually 
the diffusion of knowledge, and tended to perpetuate the ignorance, and 
with it many mischievous prejudices, among the native population. The 
relaxation of this odious restriction has not hitherto been accompanied 
by any of the evils predicted by those who advocated its continuance. 
The fixed civil and judicial establishments in Malta consisted, in 


1838, of— 


7 eae: 

24 English persons, with salaries amounting to . 7,716 14 
Sita Nialteset Asanes settee nate meese bean. wt) oy MEE DONC 45 eS 

‘ £33,562 12 


The agricultural produce of the islands of Malta and Gozo, in 1839, 
and the area from which each description was raised, were as follows :— 


Description. Area in Acres. Quantity Produced. 
MCR ees Ven go She 17,453 quarters. 
WISN St sg) ooo AEE! 26, O42 i 
Barley ct meen, 4051 11,641 ei 
Rilke ee we eet O06 7,614 A 
Seamus! oy Ge otc 493 488 3» 
Garden produce . . 4,354 125,816 cwts. 
Cumminseed . . . 418 1,461 ,, 
Cotton Ane Leeda 10,,'898 BORO 5 
Horager es vue sie fo 004 208,778 bushels. 


Pastirerm sen 6) (6) oe eOU7, 


Incrop . - 54,716 
Uncultivated . 46,810 


Total . 101,526 acres. 


The number of stock in the same year was— 
Horses, mules,and asses . . . 4,447 


Horned cattlemes =) aan sn ieee D106) 
Sheep a? ire peeeeay flee EES TOIL 
Goitie ant) duet ahs pees 


The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Malta, in each of the thirteen years ending with 
1844, were as follows :— 


Years. INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1832 6 726 35 6,023 
1833 8 890 62 9,450 
1834 Y, 1,219 86 18,006 
1835 7 1,003 70 11,128 
1836 7 1,113 81 11,816 
1837 ll 1,889 77 14,996 
1838 22 3,893 181 33,626 
1839 33 5, 667 152 30,835 
1840 1h 3,531 157 35,379 
1841 76 10,628 277 53,885 
1842 122 21,583 215 41,266 
1843 17 2,216 166 32,721 
1844 39 5,365 210 40,450 


a 
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At the opening of the present century, the seven islands known as 
the Ionian Isles were nominally under the joint protection of Turkey 
and Russia, the latter power exer cising, in effect, all the privileges of 
sovereignty over them. By the connivance of the Emperor Alexander, 
they soon passed under the dominion of France, but in the progress of 
the war then raging in Europe, the chief of them were taken by 
England. At the general peace in 1815 this country was constituted 
their protector, and the possessor of the British Crown has since been, 
in effect, sovereign of these islands also. 

In 1817 a constitution was granted to these seven islands (collectively 
with other smaller islands, situated along the coast of Albania and the 
Morea, and which formerly belonged to the dominions of Venice), 
under the title of “‘ The United States of the Ionian Islands.” By this 
act the seat of government was fixed in the capital of Corfu; the Greek 
religion was declared the established religion, but all other forms of 
Christian worship were protected. The civil government of the States 
was declared to be composed of “a legislative assembly, a senate, and 
a judicial authority.” The members of the legislative assembly to be 
elected ‘from the body of noble electors,” who must not follow any 
trade or business,—the senators to be elected out of the body of the 
legislative assembly,—and the judicial authority to be selected by the 
senate, and approved by the Lord High Commissioner of the protecting 
Sovereign. This last-named functionary is appointed by the British 
government, and performs in all respects the duties of a viceroy or 
governor of a British colony. The Lord High Commissioner has 
always been a British-born subject. The legislative assembly consists 
of a president and thirty-nine members, and the senate of a president 
and five senators, the president being selected for appointment by the 
Lord High Commissioner. 

The area and population in 1840 of shi seven islands were :— 


_—— SS 


POPULATION. 
Area : 
ISLANDS. Shes Natives Aliens and Grand 
Miles. Resident Total. 
Males. Females. Total. Surangers, 

eas 2 8 oe 227 35,447 | 30,287 65,734 9,600 75,334 
phe (OES ud 311 34,746 | 28,638 63,384 1,252 64, 636 
cue ee af ae 160% 21,773 | 18,180 39,953 946 40,899 
a Ura ee aes 156 9,196 8,044 17,240 210 17,450 
one an oan ae 44 5,239 5,022 10,261 362 10,623 
hae * cc. at oe 116 4,510 4,922 9,432 15 9,447 
AXON. 6 6 ee 26 2,520 2, 292 4,812 148 4,960 
1,0402 113,431 | 97,385 210,816 12,5338 223,349 


a ey eae 


The declared value of British manufactures sent from the United 
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os : ; 5 : 
Kingdom to these dependencies during each of the eighteen years from 
1827 to 1844 was as follows :— 


Years. 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


£. 
37,196 
41,078 
30,465 


56,963 


50,883 


55,725 


Years. 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

1838 


£: 
88,915 
94,498 
107,804 
104,123 
124,465 
96,100 


Years. 
1859 
1840 
1841 
1842 
18438 
1844 


2p 
64,010 
89,204 
119,528 
83,600 
127,598 
123,928 


The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the trade between 
the United Kingdom and the Ionian Islands, during the same years, 


Were == 

Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards, 
Years. Years, | — = : 

Ships. ‘Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 
1827 54 USO: 21 3,974 1836 46 6,527 31 6,182 
1828 52 7,642 33 5,149 1837 fell 9050 42 7,168 
1829 38 5,326 25 4,532 1888 A7 6,419 380 4,605 
1830 32 4,304 38 5,613 1859 60 8,215 28 4,261 
1831 60 8,482 36 5,530 1840 56 7,431 45 7,944 
1832 48 6,694 23 3,143 1841 42 5,687 41 6,432 
1833 61 8,076 30 4,125 1842 80 10,150 44 7,055 
1854 62 8,469 42 5,753 1843 54 7820 39 7,624 
1835 60 8,896 42 6,655 1844 51 6,250 69 9,568 


The chief part of our exports to these islands consists of cotton goods 


and refined sugar. 


articles, viz., currants, olive oil, and valonia. 
A considerable trade is carried on between these islands and 


yarious ports in the Mediterranean. 


‘The imports are confined almost entirely to three 


The tomage, under various 


flags, that entered and cleared from the islands in 1840, was as 


follows :— 


nen rn nr 
eee RE AN LC CA CCL A LN: 


Inwards. 

Tons. 
Ionian (inter-insular traffic) . LOTT 
British . Ab tees ; 29 , 232 
Austrian . . 3 5 42,663 
Russian S 5 ‘ 16,832 
French . 3 771 
Neapolitan. . é 5,971 
Papal . . 720 
Sardinian pe OE Se 4,136 
Greek . ; 46,250 
Turkish sae ks . 3,632 
All others . . é 3 4,037 
276,021 


Outwards. 


Tons. 
125.412 
32,243 
40,031 
15,052 
771 
5,230 
504 
4,341 
39,972 
3,787 
4,130 


271,478 
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The principal exports in the same year (1840) consisted of— 
668,711 gallons olive oil. 
22,719,990 Ibs. currants. 
131,976 gallons wine. 
1,139,503 lbs. of soap. ~ 

Some manufactures are carried on of common earthenwares, silks, 
shawls, coarse linen, coarse woollen blankets, goat’s-hair carpets and 
sacking. The chief productions, besides’ the foregoing articles, are,— 
wheat, maize, barley, oats, pulse, cotton, and flax. 

The most productive branch of revenue is the export duty on oil and 
currants. The collections under these heads, in 1840, amounted to 
71,7657. The duty on imports yielded 35,5917. ; stamp duties, 13,4810. 
The total revenues for the year amounted to 157,625/., and the expen- 
diture was 159,2932., of which sum 73,2217. was the cost of civil and 
judicial establishments. The charge defrayed out of the public purse 
for education was 10,5507.; the hospitals cost 8210/., and 17,1177. 
were expended in maintaining roads and bridges. 

For the sum mentioned of 10,5507, there were instructed in 159 
schools (including one university, one ecclesiastical seminary, one college, 
and one lyceum) 6527 scholars, of which number only 871 were females. 
In each of the islands there is a ‘secondary school,” supported at 
the public expense, in which instruction is given in classical literature 
and modern languages, together with the more ordinary branches of 
tuition. In the chief town of each island there is a ‘central school,” 
also at the public charge, in which the Lancasterian system of teaching 
is followed. The whole of the establishments for education to which 
contributions are made from the public purse are placed under the 
general direction of a ‘commission for public instruction.” 

Heligoland, a small island in the North Sea, situated in 54° 11’ N. 
lat., and 7° 51’ FE. long., came first into the possession of England in 
1807, and was formally ceded to us at the peace of 1814. The island 
is about a mile long from north to south, and about a third of a mile 
wide. It is of some commercial utility from its position. The church 
and lighthouse are useful as beacons; but its principal advantage 
consists in its being a rendezvous for pilots to vessels bound to the 
Elbe, the Eyder, and the Weser. 

The possession of Heligoland offered much greater advantages at the 
time of its acquisition than it has since afforded. During the continu- 
ance of what was called the continental system, Heligoland was most 
usefully employed as a depdt for our manufactured goods and colonial 
produce, whence they could be introduced in small quantities, and as 
opportunities could be made, into the neighbouring continent. The 
extent to which this smuggling trade was carried on from this spot 
during the continuance of the Berlin and Milan decrees serves to show 
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how hopeless it must be on the part of any government to impose 
shackles upon commerce, when the profits to be derived from their 
evasion are considerable. 

The island is thickly inhabited, its numbers being about 2200. The 
natives are of Frisian descent, and are a fine race of people. The 
climate is as mild as that of the midland counties of England, and the 
air is considered healthy. Within the last few years many invalids 
from Germany, Poland, and Russia, have resorted to it for the sake of 
its baths, which have acquired some degree of celebrity. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA. 


Origin and Progress of our Indian Empire—Circumstances under which its Growth has 
oceurred—War of Aggression against Affghanistan ; its sinister consequences—Trading 
Monopoly of the East India Company; its Relaxation and subsequent Abandonment— 
Amount of Trade between England and India—Quantities imported of various Articles 
of Indian Produee—Great Commercial Resources of India—Probability of obtaining 
Supplies of Products hitherto procured from the Baltic; Wool, Flax, Tallow, Oil-seeds— 
Shipping—Trade of Bengal; of Madras; of Bombay—Public Revenues and Expendi- 
ture of British India—Public Debt—Constitution of Anglo-Indian Government—Board 
of Control; its unlimited Power—Successive acquisitions of Territory in India—Wealth 
drawn Yearly from India to England. CryLon: its Position and Acquisition—Popula- 
tion—Increased production of Coffee. Cocoa-NuT TREE: its various Products and their 
Advantages. CinNAmMon: Monopoly abolished—Pearl Fishery—Gems and Metals— 
Manufactures—Trade. Mavurrrius: Population—Sugar Production—Trade with Eng- 
land and other Countries. 


Tue origin and progress of the British Empire in India is altogether a 
case without precedent in the history of nations. It would be interesting 
in a high degree, could we here trace that progress, so important in its 
consequences to our country; but a slight sketch of its more remarkable 
features is all that can be offered in this volume. 

This eastern empire—now so vast in its extent and so important in 
all its circumstances, both social and political—originated in the sub- 
scriptions, triflmg in amount, of a few private individuals, which were 
advanced for the prosecution of a mercantile adventure. This event 
took place in 1599. ‘The capital then subscribed amounted to no more 
than 30,000/., and was divided into 101 shares. At the end of the 
following year the adventurers obtained a royal charter, constituting 
them a corporation for fifteen years, and under which the management 
of the joint-stock was confided to twenty-four members chosen by the 
proprietors from among their own body, this committee being renewed 
by a fresh election every year. 

The objects of the Company were at first strictly confined to commercial 
adventure, for the more effectual prosecution of which the capital was 
enlarged from time to time until in 1618 it amounted to two millions. 
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‘The Company had obtained in 1611 from the Mogul permission to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goga; in 
return for which indulgence it agreed to pay to him an export duty of 
3 per cent. on the value of all its shipments. The authority under 
which the Company first exercised any of the functions of government 
was conveyed in 1624, by the permission of the King of England, 
to punish its servants, while abroad, either by civil or by martial law. 

In 1661 a new charter was granted to the Company, whereby its 
privileges were confirmed, and authority was given to make peace with 
or war against any princes and people “not being Christians.” 

Bombay, which came into the hands of Charles the Second as part of 
the marriage portion of Catherine of Portugal, having proved a costly 
appendage to the Crown, was made over to the Company in 1688 with 
authority to exercise all the powers necessary for its defence and 
government; and this territory it holds of the Crown “in free and 
common soccage, as of the manor of Kast Greenwich, on the payment of 
the annual rent of ten pounds in gold on the 30th September in each 
year.” 

In 1664 an attack made by the chief of the Mahrattas on Surat was 
successfully resisted by the servants of the Company, and this was the 
first occasion upon which the Company was brought into hostile collision 
with any of the native powers of India. 

Nearly a century elapsed from this time before any further territorial 
acquisitions were made by the Company. In 1757 Masulipatam was taken 
by its forces; and in the same year the Nabob of Bengal, Meer Jattier, 
ceded to it a district in the vicinity of Calcutta called “ the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs ;’”’ four years later it obtained, by cession from Ma- 
homed Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, Madras, Fort St. David, some 
settlements in the Northern Circars, and a district near Madras called 
“the Seven Magans.” toenail 

The growth of our political power in India up to this period is chiefly 
attributable to a grant made in 1652 by the Mogul of a licence to carry 
on an unlimited trade throughout the province of Bengal without the 
payment of any duties, and which licence was obtained at the insigni- 
ficant cost of 3000 rupees, through the influence of a medical gentleman 
whose skill had been successfully employed at the court of the Mogul. 
A far more important step was gained when, on the 12th August, 1765, 
the Mogul Shah Allum granted to the Company the “dewanny, or 
eollection of the revenue of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This grant 
gave to the Company the virtual sovereignty of those extensive provinces. 
A further grant in the same year, by that sovereign, of the Northern 
Circars, was at first resisted on the part of the Nizam or Soubahdar of 
the Deccan, but was confirmed by that ruler on the 12th November, 
1766, the Company agreeing to pay him seven Jaes of rupees, or 70,0007. 
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per annum,—which sum was redeemed in 1823 by the payment of 
1,670,0002. 

In 1775 Benares was ceded to the Company; and in August, 1778, 
Chandernagore, Masulipatam, and Carical, were taken by us from the 
French: later in the same year Pondicherry also surrendered to the 


English. In 1780 possession was taken of Ahmedabad, the capital of | 


Guzerat, and a great part of the country of the Mahrattas. In 1782 
the island of Salsette, near Bombay, was ceded to the Company. In 
1792 one half of his dominions was wrested from the Rajah of Mysore, 
and divided by Lord Cornwallis between the Company, the Nizam, and 
the Peishwa,—Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, and Baramahal falling to the 
lot of the former. On the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo 
Sultan, in 1799, the remaining Mysore territories were divided between 
the Nizam and the English; the southern portion was taken by the 
Company, whose territory was thus made to reach from shore to shore 
of the Deccan. In the following year the part of Mysore ceded to the 
Nizam came by treaty into our possession. Rohilcund and the Lower 
Dooab were obtained for the Company from the Soubahdar of Oude in 
1801, and in 1802 Furruckabad was ceded to us by its ruler on receipt 
of a pension. In the following year we acquired by conquest Alighur, 
Delhi, Agra, Ahmednuggur, Boorhanpore, Gawilghur, Baroach, Pow- 
anghur, Manickpatam, and Kuttack; and in 1805 we acquired by 
cession some districts in Guzerat. Several years of peace then occurred, 
and there are no further conquests to record until 1815, when we 
obtained as the result of a successful war with the Nepaulese the pro- 
vinces of Kumaon and Gurwahl, with a territory called the Terrace at 
the foot of the Nepaul hills. In 1817 we gained from the Peishwa, 
Saugur, Huttah, and Darwar; and from the Guickwar we obtained 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat. In 1818 we got possession of the 
provinces of Kandeish, Ajmere, Poonah and North Konkun, and the South 
Mahratta country; and in 1820 further obtained the Southern Kon- 
kun. Early in 1824 war commenced between the English and the King 
of Ava; and at its termination two years after, we were confirmed in 
the possession of Arracan, Assam, Martaban, Tarvy, and Mergui, with 
the islands of Cheduba and Ramree. 

By tracing on the map these various acquisitions of territory, it will 
be seen that nearly the whole of the peninsula of Hindostan has fallen 
under our dominion. Of the parts which are not in our immediate 
possession, all which by their geographical position are important to our 
security are virtually ours, their rulers being under British protection 
or, in other words, under British direction and control. Our power ‘i 
in effect “paramount over every native state from the Indus to Cape 
Cormorin, since no dispute can arise among any of those states which we 
are not by treaty, authorized to arbitrate.” 
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The growth of this empire has occurred not only without the design 
of those under whose rule it has been effected, but even in opposition to 
their positive and oft-repeated injunctions to their servants in India. 
The most strenuous and repeated inhibition of all measures that might 
increase the territorial possessions of the East India Company has, on 
almost every occasion, been conveyed to its servants by the Court of 
Directors. In 1768 that court enforced the necessity for confining the 
boundaries of their possessions within the limits of the provinces of 
Bengal, the Jaghire of Madras, and the island of Bombay. “ If,” they 
observed, “‘ we once pass these bounds, we shall be led from one acqui- 
sition to another till we shall find no security but in the subjection of 
the whole, which, by dividing the British force, would lose us the whole, 
and end in our extirpation from Hindostan.” The first part of this 
prediction has been fully verified, but its forebodings of evils do not 
appear likely to be accomplished, so long as we shall limit our desires 
to the possession of India itself, applying ourselves to call forth its 
resources by means fully within our power, and if we shall let our rule 
over its hundred millions of people be strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of justice and benevolence. India has now been internally at peace 
during the unusually long period of seventeen years, and should have 
been allowed to reap the advantages growing out of that condition ; for by 
no employment or perversion of words can it be made to appear that our 
irruption into Affghanistan, undertaken for no Indian object, and prose- 
cuted without the sanction of the recognized rulers of India—nay, for a 
long time, even without their knowledge—was an Indian war. Un- 
happily, however, India has to bear many of the evils of that mysterious 
invasion. Not the least among those evils is the waste of the Company’s 
resources, whereby a check has been given to various plans for improving 
the communications, and calling forth the natural wealth of the country, 
—objects of the deepest importance, not to India only but to the whole 
British empire. 

Up to the year 1814 the East India Company had a monopoly of the 
trade with India. In that year, on the renewal of its charter, this 
privilege was taken away, and the trade was thrown open to the indi- 
vidual enterprise of British merchants. The trade with China remained 
wholly in the hands of the Company until 1833, when its charter 
was last renewed, and the Company was restricted from carrying on, 
upon its own account, any commercial operations whatever. The 
result of these relaxations has been highly advantageous to the trade 
of England, as will appear from an examination of the following 
statement. 

The value of the trade between the United Kingdom and India 
(not including China), in each year, from 1814 to 1832, was as 


follows :— 


Years. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 


Imports. 
Le 
8,643,275 
8,136,167 
6,429,785 
6,865,586 
9,206,147 
6,615,768 
5,958,526 
4,775,146 
3,713,663 
5,932,051 


Exports. 
£- 
1,874,690 
2,565,761 
2,589,455 
3,388,715 
3,572,164 
2,347 .083 
3,037,911 
3,544,395 
3,444,443 
3,416,255 


Years. 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827. 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
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Imports. 
£. 
5,605,100 
6,178.775 
6,730,926 
5,681,017 
7,065,180 
6,218, 284 
5,679,071 
5,729,810 
6,337 ,098 


Exports. 
zs: 
3,496,578 
3,173,213 
8,471,552 
4, 636.190 
4,467,673 
4,100,264 
4,087,311 
3,635,051 
3,750, 286 


No account has been furnished since 1832, whereby the value of our 


importations from India can be shown. 


The declared value of British 


produce and manufactures exported to that quarter in each year from 
1833 to 1844 has been :— 


Years. 
1833 
1854 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


rs 


3,495,301 (including China.) 


2,578,569 
3,192,692 
4,285,829 
3,612,975 
3,876,196 


Years. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


ia 
4,478,607 
6,023,192 
5,595,000 
5,169,888 
6,404,519 
7,699, 666 


The quantities of some of the more important articles imported from 
India in those years have been :— 


Years. Coffee. Sour, gare Lac Dye. Shellac. Hemp. Hides Indigo. 
lbs. Pieces. lbs. lbs. Cwrts. Cwts. lbs. 
1833 | 5,734,820 | 290,333 | 299,405 | 770,544 | 34,008 | 29,337 | 6,815,529 
1834 | 8,875,961 | 268,877 | 696,339 | 941,179 | 52,035 | 31,213 | 3,616,022 
1835 | 5,182,856 | 293,580 | 528,490 | 1,179,899 | 40,854 | 41,964 | 3,878,404 
1836 | 9,514,441 | 368,160 | 547,053 | 1,372,519 | 18,380 | 40,883 | 7,299°331 
1837 | 9,806,123 | 414,450 | 990,560 | 2,194,938 |168,386 | 40.714 | 5,721,554 
1838 | 7,785,963 | 204,271 | 1,093,179 | 2,659,827 |107,994 | 37,474 | 6,579,142 
1839 | 9,820,550 | 348,446 | 1,166,562 | 3,176,167 |138,301 | 63,5383 | 4,654,296 
1840 |16,885,698 | 349,961 | 1,254,037 | 2,828,632 | 55,583 | 52,559 | 6,940,192 
1841 |15,896,624 | 139,472 | 1,221,308 | 3,244,352 | 72,469 | 86,044 | 7,456,617 
1842 |18, 206,448 | 122,193 | 729,008 | 1,663,760 |128,642 | 57,108 | 8,931,104 
1843 |13,816,045 | 103,097 | 1,172,336 | 8,101,840 |227,812 |108,487 | 5,930,064 
1844 [19,461,090 | 63,805 | 855,232 | 1,661,408 |211,392 | 99.334 |10,642,912 
Years. Pepper. Rice. Paddy. Sago. Saltpetre. Linseed. Silk. 
lbs. Cwts. Bushels. Cwts. Cwis. 
1883 | 7,298,925 | 179,370 | 8,012 | 7,665| 143,434 aS 989,619 
1834 | 7,131,133 | 276,968 | 25,246 | 25,683 | 257,680 2,326 | 1,798,641 
1835 | 2,807,014 | 233,041 | 29,426 | 19,101 | 194,119 | 197.416 | 1.105 367 
1836 | 6,777,892 | 145,180 | 1,704 | 24,809 | 177,938 | 275.168 | 1.450 989 
1837 | 4,150,534 | 352,834 | 17,451 | 15,288 | 222,606 | 126,532 | 1.998 042 
1838 | 3,326,990 | 203,896 | 13,050 | 18,172 | 234,048 | 78.572 | 1.151.407 
1839 | 9,090,898 | 419,319 | 8,938 | 20,673 | 272,499 | 163,958 | 1.388.070 
1840 | 5,814,756 | 320,752 | 4,339 | 51,882 | 183.603 | 207,869 | 1.108.471 
1841 | 14,784,497 | 397,535 | 1,336 | 75,847 | 261,552 | 199.329 | 1.175 914 
1842 | 5,788,505 | 457,339 | 7,984 | 45,643 | 224129] 71.784 | 1.367.907 
1843 | 8,686,226 | 364,689 | 4,536 | 23,216 345,822 | 64,024 | 1,197,610 
,477,514 | 396,758 136 | 37,480 | 206,085 | 237,960 | 1,669,585 
ee Ln ee ee ee ey ee ee ee 


i 
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Years. | Silk Goods. Rum. Sugar. Tobacco. Cotton. | Sheep's Wool. 
Pieces. Galls. Cwts. Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. 
1833 | 298,580 27 153,994 2,849 | 32,755,164 3,721 
1834 375,288 | 5037 101,997 6,570 | 32,920,865 | 67,763 
1835 382,519 | 14,068 137,976 11,747 | 41,429,011 295,848 
1836 332,402 | 38,139 171,758 44,498 | 75,949,845 1,086,393 
1837 | 504,458 | 67,064 302,945 45,393 | 51,532,072 | 1,880,741 
1838 | 493,893 53,309 474,100 | 206,103 | 40,217,734 | 1,897,266 
1839 | 477,483 | 170,385 | 587,142 | 139,616 | 47,172,939 | 2,103,546 
1840 | 556,591 | 311,968 498,730 | 256,476 | 77,011,839 | 2,441,370 
1841 387,392 | 1,006,712 1,271,582 137,021 | 97,388,153 3,008 , 664 
1842 | 334,555 670,779 946,086 76,490 | 92,972,609 | 4,246,083 
1843 425,743 835,433 | 1,116,869 170,299 | 65,709,729 | 1,916,129 
1844 545,473 339,702 | 1,108,671 44,272 | 88,639,776 | 2,765,853 


It will be seen, on comparing the quantities brought during the later 
years of the series with the earlier importations, how great an increase 
has been made in almost every article. Some important branches of the 
trade may be said to have been created since the year in which the 
charter of the East India Company was last renewed, and when its 
existence as a commercial body was made to cease altogether. Thus 
we find that limseed, rum, tobacco, and sheep’s wool, which, previous 
to 1833, did not enter into the trade between India and England, have 
now become articles of considerable importance. ‘The quantity of coffee 
is nearly trebled; but the greater part of this increase proceeds from 
the extension of the culture of coffee-trees in Ceylon, which followed 
upon the assimilation, in 1835, of the duties upon East India and West 
India coffee. The quantities of lac-dye and shellac, respectively, have 
been quadrupled. Hemp is more than doubled, and hides are increased 
three-fold. Indigo has not undergone any material alteration: but the 
quantities of pepper and of rice are doubled. The sugar trade, from 
being quite insignificant, has lately become one of the most important 
branches of commerce ; and the supply of cotton has augmented with a 
satisfactory rapidity, being now three times as great as it was im 1833. 

Important as are these results, there is good reason for asserting that 
we shall hereafter arrive at a far more satisfactory condition as respects 
our Indian commerce. It would appear, from recent investigations, 
that we are now only beginning to appreciate at anything approaching 
to their just value the material resources of Hindostan. The idea of 
obtaining sheep’s wool from British India would, a very few years ago, 
have been treated as an idle dream; and yet we see that in 1842 we 
imported thence, of that important material of manufacture, more than 
four millions of pounds. It has usually been held that cold climates 
are best suited to the production of fine wool, but this belief is seen to 
be erroneous. Dr. Forbes Royle justly remarks, that ‘ fine-wool 

countries, such as Spain and Tibet, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, have rather dry climates, with a warm 
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summer and a cold winter.* The coasts and plains of Bengal are not 
well suited to the production of wool, but “the table-land of the penin- 
sula, beginning with the Neelgherrie hills, and proceeding along Mysore 
to the Deccan, Candeish, and Guzerat, presents large tracts of country 
affording a favourable climate, and abundant pastures for numerous 
flocks of sheep.’*+ Marwar, Malwa, Rajpootana, Hurriana, and the 
province of Delhi, have natural pastures which support numerous herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep. The wool of the latter is employed by 
the natives in making blankets of different degrees of fineness, which 
form a considerable article of commerce. The Himalaya mountains 
likewise support on their southern face a fine breed of sheep. The 
great pastoral countries of Cabool and Bokara might afford an almost 
unlimited supply of fine wool; and, although not the produce of British 
industry, its collection would prove an important branch of commerce 
to our merchants in the western districts of India, while payment for it 
would doubtless be made chiefly in British manufactures. 

The rice of Bengal has hitherto been considered very inferior to that 
of America, and was unable to bear successful competition with it, even 
under a “ protecting’? duty of a penny halfpenny per pound; so that 
when it was proposed by the tariff of 1842 to reduce this “ protection ”’ 
by 8s. 6d. per ewt., or very nearly a penny per pound, it was confidently 
predicted that the trade would be annihilated. To avert this evil an 
intelligent and enterprising merchant forthwith took measures for im- 
proving the quality and appearance of the shipments from Bengal ; and 
from the success that has attended his first efforts in that direction there 
is every reason to believe that, ere long, the rice of India will be in 
every respect equal in appearance to that of Carolina, and that it will 
command as high a price in our markets. 

Some experiments on a respectable scale have recently been begun 
in Burdwan for the production of flax, the finer qualities of which are 
every year becoming more scarce and dear in Europe, and we may 
hope that this important material of manufacture will ere long be added 
to the list of our importations from India. Tallow has already been 
imported thence of so good a quality that it realized within 10 per 
cent. of the price obtained for the finest St. Petersburg tallow. Besides 
these articles, India could furnish an almost unlimited supply of seeds, 
yielding oils of excellent quality for food, or light, or manufacturing 
processes ; and considerable supplies of the finest timber may be pro- 
cured from Oude and Goruckpore, the coast of Malabar, and the east 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

By opening new channels of communication, and by improving such 
as already exist, the internal and external commerce of our Indian 


* «Essay on the Productive Resources of India,’ page 163. 
} Dr. Royle ‘On the Productive Resources of India,’ page 140, 
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empire may be almost indefinitely increased, to the advantage of the 
millions who have been subjected to our sway by the sword, and to 
whom we owe this reparation for the miseries that have been inflicted 
by our conquest,—a reparation which must at the same time bring 
equal advantages to the United Kingdom in the increasing employment 
that must thus be afforded to our continually multiplying artisans. 


The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the trade between 


the United Kingdom and its dependencies in India in each year from 
1833 to 1844 have been as follows :— 
Years. INWARDS. OUTWARDS. Years, INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1833 | 182 | 76,820 | 204] 83,769 || 1839] 310 | 138,486 | 264 | 125,620 
1834 | 186 | 75,461 197 | 90,833 || 1840 | 288 | 137,883 | 380 | 179,204 
1835 | 216 | 89,449 | 219/ 96,157 || 1841 | 444 | 207,075 | 461 | 215,421 
1836 | 228 | 97,371 | 267 | 117,784 || 1842 | 430 | 191,878 | 397 | 202,101 
1837 | 282] 119,069 | 231] 106,927 || 1843 | 441 | 209,600 | 374 | 168,672 
1838 | 233 | 106,004 | 243] 117,824 || 1844 | 440 | 197,979 | 470 | 220,350 


A very large trade is carried on from the settlements in British India 
in addition to that with the United Kingdom. In each of the eight 
years 1834-5 to 1841-2, for which accounts have been prepared at the 
India House, the value of the imports and exports of each of the three 
presidencies was as follows :-—— 


BENGAL. MADRAS. BOMBAY. 
Years. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
ee £. £. £. £. £. 
1834-5 2,772,227 | 4,519,812 | 1,023,832 | 1,669,133 | 3,858,426 | 3,485,783 
1835-6 3,091,272 | 5,887,794 977,763 | 1,914,644 | 4,530,711 | 4,944,970 
1836-7 3,549,957 | 7,123,410 | 1,059,575 | 2,210,785 | 4,694,400 | 5,784,990 
1837-8 3,634,088 | 7,154,054 | 1,026,634 | 1,631,723 | 4,368,129 | 4,064,152 
1838-9 3,847,252 | 7,158,431 | 1,074,711 | 1,897,185 | 4,647,097 | 4,424,520 
1839-40 | 4,652,125 | 7,125,327 | 1,047,699 | 2,013,330 | 3,205,660 | 3,519,822 
1840-1 5,757,074 | 8,362,998 | 1,137,686 | 2,009,204 | 4,966,329 | 5,165,558 
1841-2 5,855,826 | 8,440,880 | 1,052,469 | 3,368,993 | 4,564,818 5,323,904 
SS 
Total of three Presidencies. 
Years. 
Imports. Exports. 
£. £. 
1834-5 7,654,485 9,674,728 
1835-6 8,599,747 12,747,408 
1856-7 9,303,932 15,119,185 
1837-8 9,028,851 12,849,930 
1838-9 9,569,061 13,480,136 
1839-40 8,905 ,484 12,643,396 
1840-1 11,861,088 15,516,607 
1841-2 11,473,113 16,020,857 
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In the year ending 30th April, 1840, the shipping which entered and 
cleared from the port of Calcutta (exclusive of 425 British vessels of 
157,475 tons which entered, and 437 vessels of 165,500 tons which 


cleared) was as follows :— 


a 


French . 
Dutch . ; 
Spanish . 
Bremen . 
American . . 
VATA mae ve) ke 
Chinese . 
Dhoonies 


Total 


ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Ships. Tons Ships. Tons. 

49 15,254 48 14,995 
8 1,992 6 1,315 
1 100 1 100 
oka oe 1 250 
23 9,759 25 10,072 
13 6,526 12 5,685 

1 400 ae oe 
55 5,032 55 5,032 
150 39,063 148 37,449 


The shipping that arrived at and departed from the port of Madras 
in the year 1839-40 was as follows :-— 


ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Ships, Tons. Ships Tons 

Boitishe.) 20s) 15 992 115,520 2,699 159,315 
French Ske 25 5,944 42 10,307 
Danishi.ae ames 2 152 1 24 
Dutch . 3 612 5 1,169 
Portuguese . 219 5,184 183 4,565 
American 2 1,016 3 1,385 
Arab . 160 21,486 249 31,512 
Native . . .| 3,023 | 185,551 || 3,485 | 211,935 

Total . |. 5,426 335,465 6,667 420,212 


The shipping, inwards and outwards, at Bombay, in the year ending 


30th April, 1839, was :— 


British . 
French . 
Portuguese . 
Dutch 2 
American 
Swedish 


ee @ © © «© 


Total 


ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Ships, Tons. Ships. Tons. 
228 97,043 228 100,095 

10 2,554 ) 2,539 
3 650 5 1,335 

1 780 2 1,508 

3 649 4 909 

. on 1 134 
245 101,656 249 106,520 


NN 


‘The public revenues and the charges of government in India, in each 
of the seven years from 1837-38 to 1843-44 were as follows :— 
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Or 


REVENUES. 
Bencal Extraordinary 
Years, Sees Madras. Bombay. Total. Receipt ftom 
3 Commercial Assets. 
& £ £ S £ 


1837-38 12,586,629 4,517,271 2,426,779 || 19,530,679 | 718,705 
1838-39 12,929,844 4,643,458 2,238,258 || 19,811,560 460,806 


1839-40 11,937,412 4,665,374 2,255,934 || 18,858,720 | 31,033 
1840-4] 12,171,931 4,609,067 2,632,405 19,413,403 1,829 
1841-42 11,133,718 3,833,504 1,867,610 || 16,834,832 | 4,100 
1842-43 TL od1 5.588 3,870,878 2,091,395 17,518,862 | 731 
1843-44 12,292,195 3,842,130 2,183,176 || 18,317,501 1,206 
CHARGES. iy 
Allowances under : Charg Charges i Total Charges i 
Years. Treaties ‘with taverert @ akclusive of Tuglind on : Tidia and, 
Native Princes. A Interest of Debt.; Indian Account. England. 
gop | £. £. 220 £, 
1837-38 1,508,688 1,365,381 | 13,571,847 2,304,445 18,750,361 
1838-39 1,620,101 1,388,506 | 14,505,715 2,615,465 || 20,129,787 
1839-40 1,596,377 1 840,771 | 15,188,675 2,578,966 20,704,789 
1840-41 1,609,400 1,481,787 | 15,742,359 2,625,776 21,459, 322 
| | 
—- es 
Charges in Total Charges i 
Years. Bo il Madras. Bombay. England on India aaa 7 
hg Indian Account.*|| England. 
£. £. EY een Je: Ee 
1841-42 9,991,901 3,580,792 2,128,077 2,834,786 18,535,556 
1842-43 10,597 ,067 3,606,168 2,124,299 2,458,193 18,785,728 
1843-44 10,796,959 3,565,411 2,351,062 2,944,073 | 19,657,505 


The first of these years exhibits a considerable surplus of revenue 
over expenditure (1,499,023/.) which in the following year was reduced 
to 142,579/., doubtless by the preparations for the invasion of Cabool. 
In the following years there appear considerable deficiencies, the con- 
sequences of that ill-fated proceeding, and of other wars. 

The revenues of the East India Company are mostly derived from 
the land. The other chief branches of revenue are customs, stamps, 
post-office, and the monopolies of salt and opium. The sums collected 
under these heads, at intervals of ten years, during the present century, 
have been as follows :— 


1809-10 1819-20 1829-30 | 1839-40 

‘ee fey eon fs 
Land revenues . . | 10,050,142 | 11,516,193 | 12,018,354 | 12,480,854 
@ustoms jaw 2 795,425 1,303,927 1,540,662 1,166,751 
Simuihe” Ook eo a<! i. 61,194 183,535 351,790 400,959 
Post-office . . . 58,585 72,376 111,476 131,606 
Salt monopoly . . | 1,514,617] 1,646,628 | 1,752,003 | 2,321,556 
Opium monopoly. 646,485 632,755 1,225,905 417,140 


eee 
* Including dividends to proprietors of India stock. 
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‘The remainder of the Company’s revenue is drawn from marine and | 


pilotage dues, mint duties, tributes and subsidies from native govern- 
ments, revenues from Prince of Wales’ Island and other eastern settle- 
ments, and from some unimportant miscellaneous sources. 

The wars in which the East India Company has at various times been 
engaged have occasioned it to contract a large amount of debt. The 


amount of this at various periods, from 1815 to the present time, has — 


been as follows :— 


Registered debt of India he Registered debt of India Se 
on the 1st May, 1815 22,353,657 on the Ist May, 1836 26,947,434 
rs » 1820 26,158,357 . » 1837 27,280,286 
. » 1825 20,180,492 : » 1838 26,525,448 
. » 1880 80,401,381 2 » 1839 26,406,576 | 
es , 1835 31,326,150 - » 1840 26,559,854 


In addition to the ‘“ registered debt,” the Company was, on 1st May, 
1840, indebted for temporary loans and deposits for sums which raised 
the amount of its public debts bearing interest in India to 30,703,7787., 
the yearly charge in respect of which was 1,447,453/. In addition to 
this burthen, it has bonds outstanding in England, and bearing interest, 
which on the Ist May, 1842, amounted to 1,756,582/., the yearly 
interest on which amounted to 62,7307. The revenues of India are 
further chargeable with 630,000/. per annum, dividends to proprietors 
of East India stock, in addition to all the charges, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, civil, military, and judicial, of the Indian empire. 

The government of India is ostensibly confided to the hands of 
twenty-four gentlemen, chosen for that purpose by the proprietors from 
among their own body. Down to the year 1773, the Court of Directors, 
thus chosen, were the uncontrolled sovereigns of British India; but in 
that year parliament passed an Act, under which a Governor-General 
was appointed to reside in Bengal, and a supreme court of judicature 
was established, with judges appointed by the Crown, and in other ways 
the management of the Directors was brought under the survedllance of 
the state. In 1784 Mr. Pitt’s India Bill was passed, which brought the 
government of India more completely within the power of the ministry 
by the establishment of a Board of Control for the affairs of India, 
which board is composed of six members, selected by the Crown, to 


superintend the territorial concerns (since 1833 the only concerns) of | 


the Company. The governor-general of India, presidents, and mem- 


bers of council, are under this Act appointed by the directors, but 


subject to the approval of the government ; and the commander-in-chiet 
of the army employed in India is chosen by the Crown, without any 
interference on the part of the directors. The power of recalling the 
governor-general was subsequently granted to the Crown, so that his ap- 


pointment is virtually and substantially the act of the ministry of the day. | 


The Board of Control, although by Act of Parliament it is composed | 
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of six members, is practically an office administered by one member, its 
president, who has a seat in the “cabinet,” and is essentially a Secretary 
of State for the Indian Department. This important functionary is, in 
fact, the supreme governor of India, using the Court of Directors as the 
instruments of his will, and exercising, under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, a power over the destinies of that part of the British empire 
greater far than the monarch can legally exert in that or any other 
quarter. It is the duty of the President of the Board of Control to 
inspect all letters passing to and from India, between the directors and 
their servants, which have any connexion with territorial management 
or political relations ; to alter, to amend, or to keep back depatches 
prepared by the directors, and, if he shall see fit, to transmit orders to 
the functionaries of the Company in India, without the concurrence or 
even without the knowledge of the ostensible governors of India. Any 
orders which he may send to the India House marked “secret and 
political” are seen only by three members of the Court of Directors, 
who form a “ Committee of Secrecy,” and who are sworn to secrecy not 
only as regards the public at large, but even against their own col- 
leagues. ‘This secret committee is further bound, immediately and 
without question, to transmit those orders to India, and the servants of 
the Company are bound to put them in execution also without question 
or delay. 

It must be superfluous to point out the manner and degree in which 
a power so unlimited and so despotic might be used to the injury, and 
even to the destruction, of the highest political interests of the country. 
That the legislature should have clothed with it any person who might 
be selected by the Crown, exhibits a degree of confidence im the integ- 
rity of public men which is hardly to be justified upon any ground 
short of the belief that they are placed above and beyond the frailties 
and temptations that assail humanity. 

The territories comprised within the sovereignty of the East India Com- 
pany, and the dates of their acquisition, are seen by the following list :— 


1688, Bombay. 1800. Nizam’s acquisitions from Tippoo 
1757. The twenty-four Pergunnahs, Sultan. 

1759. Masulipatam, &c. 1801. Carnatic, Goruckpore, Lower Dooab, 
1760. Burdwan, Midnapore, andChittagong. Bareilly, &c. 

1765. Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 1802. Districts in Bundeleund. 

1765. Jaghire, near Madras, 1803. Kuttack, Balasore, Upper Dooab, 
1766. Northern Cirears. Delhi, &c. 

1775. Zamindary of Benares. 1805. Districts in Guzerat. 

1776. Island of Salsette. 1815, Kumaon, and part of Nepaul. 

1778. Nagore. 1817. Saugur, Huttah, Darwar, &c. 

1786. Pulo-Penang 1818. Candeish, Ajmere, districts on the 
1788. Guntoor Circar. Nerbudda, Sumbhulpore, Patna, 
1792. Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, &c. Poonah, Konkun, Southern Maha- 
1799. Coimbatore, Canara, Wynaad, and ratta Country. 


Tanjore. 1820, Lands in Southern Konkun, 
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1822, Districts in Bejapore, and Ahmed- ; 1834. Coorg, Loodhiana, and adjoining | 


nuggur. district. 
1824. Island of Singapore. 1835. Jynteeah. 
1825. Malacca. 1839. Aden. 
1826. Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, Ye, Ten- 1840. Kurnoul. 

nasserim, &c. 1841. Jalown. 
1832. Cachar. 1843. Scinde. 


In addition to the political importance derived from these magnificent 
possessions, and to the advantages which they offer as a field for com- 
mercial enterprise, England draws a direct pecuniary gain from her 
Indian empire. A great part of the profits and savings of those of her 
European subjects who make choice of India as the field for their enter- 
prise is transmitted to England, making constant additions to the capital 
which gives employment to her artisans. The dividends upon the stock 
of the East India Company paid in England, and which amount to 
630,0002. per annum, are derived from the land revenues of India, and 
altogether it has been calculated that the tribute which India pours 
yearly into the lap of England is at least equal to three millions sterling 
—a large sum, but one which, in comparison with the resources of that 
immense and populous region, is wholly insignificant. There now 
appears but little ground for apprehending that the attention of the 
British authorities need be called away from the peaceful administration 
of its government, and under these circumstances it cannot be unreason- 
able to expect that the advantages of our rule may be rendered more 
apparent in future than they have been in past years, both to the natives 
of India, because of the security against violence and injustice which 
they may enjoy under it; and to England, because of the apparently 
unlimited field for commercial prosperity which it offers, and of which 
we are now beginning only to suspect the extent. 

The island of Ceylon, although placed in almost immediate contact 
with the continent of India, does not form any part of the dominions of 
the East India Company, but is in direct dependence on the Crown of 
England. It lies between 5° 54’ and 9° 50’ N. lat. and 79° 50’ and 
82° 10' EK. long. Its length from north to south is 270 miles, and its 
breadth in the widest part 145 miles. Its area is about 24,700 square 
miles. 

During our war with France, in 1782, we took possession of Trin- 
comalee, on the coast, but it was soon after retaken by the French, and 
the sea-coast remained in the hands of the Dutch until 1796, when we 
dispossessed them. In 1798 we were involved in a quarrel with the 
native king, and took possession of his capital, which, however, we did 
not long retain at that time. We were obliged to content ourselves 
with possessing the maritime districts until avec when, the king of 


Candy being deposed by his subjects on account of his cruelties, we _ 


were allowed to take possession of the whole island. Some troubles 


ee 
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followed ; but since 1819 the British sway has remained unquestioned 
throughout the country. 


The population of Ceylon in 1835 comprised the following num- 
bers :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Whites of ee ese DSOLG 3,605 9,121 
Free Blacks {<< » %' « (626,465 568,017 1,194,482 
SITS 5 5 Ss og EOS 13,289 27,397 
Aliens and resident strangers o 10,825 
646,089 584,911 1,241,825 


The Asiatic or native population consists of four distinct races, viz., 
Beddahs or Veddahs, the aboriginal inhabitants, who live in a most 
primitive state, without clothes or houses, in the great forests, their 
food consisting of wild fruits and the produce of the chase. Singalese, 
descended from the Rajpoots of India; these occupy principally Candy 
and the south-west and south coasts of the island. Malabars, who 
abound on the north and east coasts; and Mussulman descendants 
of men from Upper India; these last are dispersed over the island. 
There are besides a few of various other races; Chinese, Javans, 
Malays, Caffres, some Parsee traders, and a considerable number of 
half-caste descendants from native mothers and European fathers ; 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. The Singalese are Buddhists, and 
the Malabars are Hindoos. 

The island is but thinly inhabited. It is said to have been more 
populous formerly, and that the number has been continually declining 
during the last four or five centuries, but it does not clearly appear 
upon what facts this belief is grounded. By far the largest proportion 
of the surface of the island is uncultivated and waste. There are a few 
natives who possess considerable estates in land, some as much as 1000 
acres ; but the law of inheritance has for the most part caused a minute 
subdivision of the soil to a degree but little favourable to its improve- 
ment. The English government, which claims the proprietorship of all 
the waste lands, has of late years been disposing of locations by public 
sale, the object of the purchasers being chiefly the formation of coffee 
plantations. The quality of Ceylon coffee is very good, and the soil 
and climate greatly favour the productiveness of the plant. The 
advantage given to this product in 1835 by admitting Ceylon coffee to 
consumption in England at the moderate duty charged upon British 
plantation coffee has greatly stimulated the production. Already the 
importations thence are very greatly augmented ; but as the plant 
requires some years of growth before it comes into profitable bearing, 
we may expect thatyfuture supplies from this island will be very far 
greater than have yet been brought forward. . 

The quantity of coffee imported into the United Kingdom from 
Ceylon in each year, from 1835 to 1845, has been as follows :— 
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Years. lbs. Years. Ibs. 
1835 1,870,143 1841 7,098,543 
1836 5,026,504 1842 11,154,024 
1837 7,389,921 1843 9,515,619 
1838 4,946,356 1844 14,971,965 
1839 4,097,493 1845 16,657,239 
1840 8,244,816 . 


The further reduction of the consumption duty, in 1842, to 4d. per lb., 
has tended to stimulate production in Ceylon, at least up to the 
point of satisfying the increasing demands of our population, since the 
cost of growing and preparing this article of produce is not greater in 
Ceylon than in any of the foreign countries and settlements whence 
supplies could be drawn. ‘The quantity of land adapted to the purpose 
is unlimited. 

Another plant of growing importance to this island is the cocoa-nut 
tree. The numbers of those trees along the coast are reckoned by 
millions, each one of which produces from fifty to a hundred nuts in the 
year. Every part of this tree and of its product is capable of being 
turned to profitable account, and it yields its fruit at every period of the 
year—‘the enclosed bud, the flower, the immature nut in all the 
different stages of its progress, and the ripe fruit, all appearing at the 
same moment on one tree in a continuous course of vegetation.” 

The flower-bud or spatha of this tree yields toddy, which, when 
fermented and distilled, furnishes arrack of the best quality. Another 
mode of treating this juice produces jaggery, a description of sugar, 
which, although unfit for exportation, is well adapted for use by the 
native population. ‘The fibrous husk in which the nut is enveloped is 
convertible into cordage and carpeting, and is applicable to a great 
variety of other purposes. The kernel of the nut is used as a nutritious 
and palatable food; and a large quantity of fixed oil, applicable to a 
great number of uses, is expressed from it. Large shipments of this 
oil are made from Ceylon to England, where it is used for illuminating 
purposes, and for conversion into candles and soap. The leaves of this 
tree are woven into mats, and are employed for the roofing of houses, 
being lighter than straw, and equally strong and lasting. The oil, 
when newly made, is used in the island for culinary purposes ; alto- 
gether, the cocoa-nut tree has been considered the most important 
vegetable production of the island. 

A product of Ceylon, better known as such in Europe, to which 
quarter the great bulk of it is shipped, is cinnamon. The Dutch, when 


they had possession of Ceylon, reserved the trade in this spice as a‘ 


government monopoly, strictly prohibiting any person from trading in 
it, and sentencig to confiscation any ship on koard of which there 
should be foufd more than twenty pounds of cinnamon, unless sent on 
board by authority of government; and heavy fines were imposed for 
any quantity less than twenty pounds. The English adopted, and for 


| 
| 
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some years after their conquest of the island adhered to, the system as 
thus established by the Dutch. A government agent resided at 
Colombo for managing the trade, and under his direction all the cin- 
namon collected beyond the quantity that it was thought could be sold 
in Europe at a monopoly price was ordered by him to be burnt! This 
system was altered by the English government in October, 1832, when 
the trade in cinnamon was declared free, save that it was subjected to 
a duty on exportation. The pearl fishery is a government monopoly. 
The places and times where and when it is to be pursued, and the 
number of boats allowed to engage in it, are announced by advertise- 
ment. One-fourth part of the pearl oysters raised are the property of 
the divers; the remaining three-fourths are sold at public auction. 
The amount derived from this source of revenue averages about 14,0004. 
per annum ; it has sometimes reached to nearly three times that sum ; 
in nine years, from 1826 to 1834, it realized 145,0007. 

Some valuable gems are found in Ceylon ; among those the ruby and 
cat-eye are the best; topaz, sapphire, and crystal are also obtained. 
Iron is diffused over the greater part of the island; black oxide of 
manganese is found ; and plumbago (carbonate of iron) is obtained in 
considerable quantity, and exported. Weaving gives employment to 
many persons. The articles made are handkerchiefs, table-cloths, 
napkins, towels, sail-cloth, and a coarse kind of cloth used for their 
dress by the natives. There are also many oil-mills in operation, 
chiefly for pressing the cocoa-nut kernels. ‘The island contains exten- 
sive forests, in which, besides the more ordinary descriptions of timber, 
the growth of those latitudes, there is a great variety and profusion of 
beautiful woods, well adapted for the use of the cabinet-maker. 

Among the animals of Ceylon, most of those found on the opposite 
continent are native to the island. Elephants are numerous, and some- 
times do great injury to the growing crops. Under the kings of Candy 
these animals were trained to perform the office of public executioners. 

The trade of the United Kingdom with Ceylon is not distinguished 
in the Custom-house accounts from that to the continent of India. A 
trade is carried on with Bengal, to which presidency it exports betel- 
nuts, chank shells, cordage, cocoa-nuts, and various minor articles ; 
while it imports from that quarter cotton piece goods, sugar, rice, 


wheat, and gunny bags. 


Mauritius,* commonly known as The Mauritius, is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 120 miles north-east from the island of Bourbon, 
and four times that distance east of Madagascar. Its greatest length 
from north to south is forty miles, and its greatest breadth is thirty-two 


* Properly this island should be classed with British possessions in Africa; it is more 
convenient, however, to place it in connexion with our Asiatic possessions. 
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miles; its area is about 700 square miles. This island was discovered 
early in the sixteenth century by a Portuguese navigator ; and in 1598 
a Dutch admiral made a landing upon it, and gave it the name of 
Mauritius in compliment to the then Prince of Orange. Its earliest 
inhabitants were pirates; but no serious attempt for its colonization 
was made until 1720, when it was occupied by some settlers from the 
French island of Bourbon. Its name was then changed for that of Isle 
of France, and the property in it was given by the King of France to 
the French East India Company. The island was fortunate in being 
early intrusted to the government of a very intelligent man, M. de la 
Bourdonnais, under whom it made great progress in cultivation. 

Mauritius was taken by an English force in 1810: its possession was 
ratified to us at the peace of 1814, and it has since remained under the 
dominion of the crown of England. 

The population in 1839 consisted of— 


Males. Females. Total 
Europeans and Africans - 69,800 39,940 109,740 
ndianse 4s 99S) Melo ies 205490 419 23,909 
Mlienstandssfraneers | pe seve =) aes, te ee 1,548 
Total “cos fama oonlor 


In the previous year the people of African blood, who were then not 
wholly emancipated, were distinguished ; they consisted of 53,230 per- 
sons (34,994 males and 18,236 females). 

The chief exportable produce of the island is sugar, the cultivation 
of which is so profitable that the inhabitants are content to import 
nearly all their provisions in order to devote themselves more exclu- 
sively to sugar planting. ‘This state of things is owing to the boon 
granted to the island in 1825, by admitting its produce to consumption 
in England at the same favourable rate of duty as was charged upon 
West India sugar. The following statement, showing the exports of 
sugar, from Mauritius, in each year from 1820 to 1842, will show the 
effect of this measure in stimulating production :— 


Years. lbs. Years. lbs. Years, Ibs. 

1820 15,524,755 1828 48,550,101 1836 69,547,778 
1821 20,410,053 1829 58,431,538 1837 73,812,666 
1822 23,404,644 1830 67,926,692 1838 78,351,782 
1823 27,400,887 1831 70,203,676 1839 74,152,989 
1824 24,334,553 1832 73,594,894 1840 89,332,789 
1825 21,793,766 1835 72,947,729 1841 86,505,825 
1826 42,489,416 1834 76,817,365 1842 77,387, 222 
1827 40,619,254 1835 70,227,204 


The quantity of Mauritius sugar imported into the United Kingdom 
alone, in each year from 1838 to 1845, was as follows :— 


Years. Ibs. Years. lbs. 

1838 67,874,128 1842 75,788,144 
1839 69,294,960 1843 53,381,440 
1840 61,040,784 1844 60,585,728 


1841 78,954,176 1845 80,218,096 
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The number of acres planted with sugar cane, which in 1825 was 
27,639, was increased in 1836 to 57,127, and in 1844 amounted to 
73,863 acres. 

The value of British produce and manufactures exported to Mauritius, 
in each year from 1827 to 1844, was— 


Years. £. Years. oa Years. £. 

1827 195,713 1833 83,424 1839 211,731 
1828 185,972 1834 149,319 1840 325,812 
1829 205,558 1835 196,559 1841 340, 140 
1830 161,029 1836 260,855 1842 244,920 
1831 148,475 1837 349,488 1843 258,016 
1832 163,191 1838 467,342 1844 285,650 


A considerable trade is carried on between this island and the 
British possessions in India, whence the imports are chiefly of grain} 
rice, and live stock. France stiil retains a great part of her trading 
connexion with Mauritius, one-eighth part in value of the total imports 
into the colony being from that country. The principal articles thus 
imported are wine, spirits, silk manufactures, apparel, and books. The 
payments both to France and India are almost wholly made in bills of 
exchange on England. 

The shipping that entered and cleared from Port Louis, the only 
harbour of any importance in the island, and which embraces all its 
external trade, in each of the years from 1837 to 1839, and in 
1844, was as follows :— 


1837 1838 
Entered. Cleared. } Entered. Cleared. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons | Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
Great Britain . 45} 13,098 81 | 22,411 69 | 21,214 82 | 23,809 
British Colonies 165 47,085 137 | 38,510 159 | 44,954 153 | 45,370 
United States 1 91 1 ) 9 Ox 2 1,038 
Foreign countries} 243 47,958 201 | 34,530 || 264 | 54,411 203 | 39,748 
454 | 108,227 420 | 95,542 || 492 120,579 440 |109,965 
1839 1844 
{ 
Great Britain . 48 13,378 85 | 24,8038 58 | 15,606 102 | 30,179 
British Colonies 154 41,4435 124 | 38,526 192 | 65,401 172 | 58,829 
United States . 4 1,306 1 522 8) 2597. 33 Ss 
Foreign countries} 206 39,981 177 | 31,648 159 | 30,539 129 | 23,133 
412 96,108 387 | 90,499 417 |114,523 403 |112,141 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SETTLEMENTS IN AUSTRALASIA. 


General Description—Times of Settlement. New Sours Waxes: Population—Disparity 
of Sexes—Immigrants—Sales of Waste Lands—“Bounty Emigrants”—Agricuitural 
Emigrants — Convicts — Revenues — Productions — Wool —Whale Fishery—Trade — 
Shipping. Van Dremen’s Lanp: Population— Disparity of Sexes — Productions— 
Whale Fishery—Export of Wool—Manufactures, &c.—Trade—Shipping. WrsTERN 
AustraLia: Population—Shipping—Stock. Sours AusrraLiA: Population—Sales of 
Public Lands. New ZeEaLtanp: Population—Trade—Shipping. 


Tue settlements under the dominion of England in Australasia are, in 
the strictest acceptation of the term, colonies. They are formed on the 
islands of New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, and Norfolk Island. 
The first-named of these islands extends between 10° and 39° S. lat. 
and 115° and 153° E. long. Its extreme length from east to west is 
(in round numbers) 2,400 miles, and its extreme breadth from north 
to south is 1700 miles. ‘The mean breadth is computed at 1400 miles, 
which would give for the area of the island 3,360,000 square miles ; 
being more than twenty-eight times the area of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

The British flag was first raised on this island in January, 1788 ; and 
the rapidity with which the colony of New South Wales has advanced 
may be inferred from the fact, that in less than half a century from that 
date land was sold in the town of Sydney, the capital, at the rate of 
20,0002. per acre. This settlement is on the east coast of the island. 
It extends coastwise about 500 miles, between 28° and 36°S. lat. ; its 
boundary inland is undefined. 

The settlement of Western Australia, or Swan River, was begun in 
August, 1829, and in the following January thirty-nine locations had 
been effected. The number of resident inhabitants was then 850, and 
non-residents 440. This settlement includes all of the island of New 
Holland which lies west of 129° of E. long. It is therefore in length 


from north to south about 1300 miles, and in mean breadth from east 
to west about 800 miles. 
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Another settlement on this great island, called, from its position, 
South Australia, was formed under the provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1836. The limits of this province extend from the 132nd to 
the 141st degree of east longitude, and from the south coast, meluding 
the adjacent islands, northwards to the tropic of Capricorn. Its area is 
therefore nearly 200,000,000 acres. 

Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, is divided from the south-east 
coast of New Holland by Bass’s Strait. It lies between 40° 40’ and 
43° 40'S. lat., and between 144° 40’ and 148° 20' E. long. Its great- 
est length from north-west to south-east is 210 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from east to west is 190 miles; its mean breadth is about 120 
miles, and its area about 25,000 square miles. 

Norfolk Island, lying off the east coast of New Holland at the dis- 
tance of about 700 miles, was first colonized in 1791 by the then 
governor of New South Wales, his object being to grow supplies for 
the markets of Sydney, the soil being very fertile. It is now used solely 
as a receptacle or prison for the worst description of male convicts, who 
are sent thither from New South Wales to work out the remainder of 
their lives in chains. 

An account of the population of the colony of New South Wales was 
taken in 1828, and declared to consist of— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Free immigrants . . 2,846 1,827 4,673 
Bornincolony . . «+ 4,473 4,254 8,727 
Free by servitude . . 5,302 1,342 6,644 
Pardoned “<-> 3 ie Us 835 51 886 
Convicts STA Go oo Ua 1,513 15,668 
Total . . 27,611 8,987 36,598 


Between 1828 and 1833 there arrived in the colony— 


Free settlers Se & 22 CoO7 
Gonvicthee-ee ce eee LON 92 


and the excess in the number of births beyond deaths, according to 
registers then not very carefully kept, was in the same five years 
1254. 


In 1833 another census was taken, and the numbers found were— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Free under 12 yearsold . 5,256 4,931 10,187 
» above 12 is « 17,542 8,521 26,063 
Convicts. «. « -« « «= (21,846 2,698 24,544 
Total . +. 44,644 16,150 60,794 


The last census was taken in March, 1841, and exhibited the follow- 
ing results :— 
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Males. Females. Total. 

Aprivedirée: s) Seu eb ee se) SOUR Ao 22,158 52,903 
Born in the colony . . o 6.)  vE4 BLO 14,622 29,441 
Free by servitude and pardon a cine pe LOPsBO 3,637 19,397 

Bond, viz. :— 

Holding tickets ofleave. . » «+ « 5,843 « 316 6,159 
In government employment. . . . 6,658 979. 7,637 
In private assignment . . . . « 11,343 1,838 13,181 
Total . ~. 85,168 43,550 128,718 


The great disparity between the sexes observable at all these periods 
has been caused by the peculiar nature of the colony as a penal settle- 
ment, the great bulk of those sent out of the United Kingdom for their 
misdeeds being males. Every year, provided the arrival of convicts be 
not excessive, this disparity becomes less through natural causes. It 
will be seen from the foregoing statements that the proportion of females 
to the whole population has been continually increasing ; it was— 


In 1828 24°55 per cent. In 1841 33°83 per cent. 
1833 26°56 ” 1844 38°66 » 


The disparity of the sexes does not apply to the population under 
twenty-one years of age. The numbers of males and females under 
that age in 1841 were,—males 22,691, females 21,294,—being in the 
proportion of 5,159 males to 4,841 females. The proportions living at 
those ages in England and Wales were, in 1821, 5,144 males to 4,856 
females, and in 1841, 5,112 males to 4,888 females, showing a deficiency 
of young females in New South Wales, as compared with this country, of 
only 15 in 10,000 of both sexes in 1821, and 47 in that number in 1841. 

On the 31st December, 1844, it was computed that the population 
was increased by immigration and by the number of births beyond that 
of deaths, to 173,377, viz. :— 


Males—Adults oes anette 912 
Children under 14 years. S 6. SIN Oy 

106 ,309 
“Females—Adults. . . s « 36,170 
Children under 14 ‘years - «+ 80,898 

——-- 67,068 

Rotalie yun all 73517 


The number of immigrants who arrived in New South Wales as 
settlers, in each year from 1829 to 1840, was— 


Years. Men. Women. Children. Total. 
1829 306 113 145 564 
1830 166 70 73 309 
1831 185 98 174 457 
1832 819 706 481 2,006 
1833 838 1,146 701 2,685 
1834 571 596 397 1,564 
1835 551 644 233 1,428 
1836 524 807 290 1,621 
1837 1,769 1,138 1,368 4,275 
1838 3,631 2,132 3,077 8,840 
1839 4,095 3,090 3,324 10,509 
1840 ips i ze 7,536 
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The waste lands of the colony were formerly bestowed by the Crown 
as free grants to individual settlers, the conditions of their receiving such 
grants being, the possession of property within the colony, and the 
obligation to cultivate or improve the lands. Since 1831 not any more 
free grants have been made, and the land has been sold. The proceeds 
have been applied to defray the expenses of surveying and bringing the 
land to sale, to extend the blessings of civilization and protection to the 
aborigines, and to the payment of bounties on the conveyance of emi- 
grants from the United Kingdom to New South Wales. In the ten years 
from 1832 to 1841 there were thus sold within the colony 1,923,631 
acres of land, at prices varying from 5s. 43d. to 1/. 12s. 11d. per acre, 
not reckoning in those prices the sales of town allotments; the average 
price obtained for country lands being about 7s. per acre. Out of the 
purchase-money there was paid from the beginning of 1832 to Septem- 
ber, 1842, the sum of 951,242/. as bounty to the owners of ships for the 
conveyance of emigrants to the colony. The part of this sum paid in 
1841 was 327,106/., including gratuities to the surgeons and officers of 
emigrant ships. In that year the great number of 19,523 men, women, 
and children, were landed as bounty emigrants, and a further number 
of 3,677 independent or unassisted settlers arrived in the colony, making 
a total of 23,200. The bounty emigrants consisted of— 


7,183 males above 18 years old. 
7,599 females above 15 years, 


14,782 adults. 
152 males hetween 15 and 18 years. 


929 males % Cl ee Deas 
816 females ,, Ane. Sees 
1,187 males 3 DY STs 
1,065 females ,, MS) adie 


592 infants under 1 year old. 


19,523 
This great number of settlers were natives of various divisions of the 
United Kingdom, as under :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES :— IRELAND :— 


Northern counties of England 1,345 (URS? Ph aS oe Sy Pl 
Southern and western counties 1,723 Leinster . oe to ERAN 
Midland counties . 759 Connaught 1,236 
Eastern Counties 648 Munster . 5,294 
WRES. Sec lencseies Urannas t- 88 ——13, 344 
—- 4,563 
ScoTLAND :— Total <9.  s 9195523 
Northern counties . 504 
Southern counties oe, We 
Se a AlG 


Of the adults there were 3,425 married men, and 3,396 married 
women; the remaining 7,961 were single. Among these adults,— 
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8,643 could read and write ; 
2,961 could read only; and 
3,178 were without any degree of instruction. 

It affords a strong proof of the extensive field for the employment of | 
labour offered by this colony, that of all the number of persons old 
enough to work who arrived during 1841, only 46 remained without 
employment on the Ist of January, 1842; and that of 4,163 adult 
“ bounty emigrants” who landed in the first four months of 1842, only 
30 were unemployed on the 14th of May in that year. This fact is the 
more deserving of notice, because the colony was at that time suffering 
a great degree of commercial depression. 

Of the adult males who arrived in 1841, the very large proportion of 
5,149, or 7 out of 10 were agricultural labourers, as to whom the agent 
for emigration at Sydney remarks that complaints have reached him of 
their having proved for the most part “ utterly ignorant of almost every 
branch of their business ;” and he expresses regret that ‘so very few 
should have been selected from districts where agriculture is most suc- 
cessfully pursued, and where, consequently, the best husbandmen are to 
be found.” It does not seem to have suggested itself to the mind of 
this gentleman that in such districts the farm servants would be placed 
in circumstances which render expatriation less needful or desirable 
than it is for the labouring population of less advanced parts of the 
kingdom. 

The fund applicable to the employment of labour in New South 
Wales is now constantly and rapidly increasing. The home government 
has every year to pay nearly 300,000/. for the maintenance of the military 
and convict establishments of the colony; large sums are continually 
carried over for permanent investment by settlers, and the high rate of 
profit to be obtained has caused the transmission of other large sums 
by English capitalists for the establishment of banks and loan companies. 

The number of convicts, chiefly males, that were landed in the colony 
in each year from 1828 to 1838 was— 


Years, Convicts. Years. Convicts. 
1828 Zi 12 1834 38,161 
1829 3,664 1835 3,602 
1830 3,225 1836 3,823 
1831 2,633 1837 3,425 
1832 3,119 1838 3,073 
1833 4,151 


Total . . 36,588 


The number of convicts in the colony on the 31st of December, 1844, 
was 19,175; the expenses attending them for superintendence, lodging, 
and maintenance, amounted to 54,4371. 

The public revenues of the colony have increased with an extra- 
ordinary rapidity. In 1826 they amounted to 72,2302; in 1830, to 
104,729/.; in 1833, to 164,062. ; in 1836, to 330,579/. ; and in 1841, 
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to 639,675/. In the three later years the amount was swelled by the 
proceeds of Crown lands sold to the respective sums of — 
Year, £. Year. Ls Year. £. 
1833 24,956 1836 126,458 1841 90,387 

In 1844, mainly through the failure of this source of income, the 
public revenue of the colony was only 455,844. 

The chief revenue is derived from Customs duties, and the principal 
article thus subjected to taxation is ardent spirit, the consumption of 
which in the colony is great, as might indeed be expected if we take 
into consideration the previous habits of a large part of the population. 

The climate and soil of New South Wales, so far as our researches 
have hitherto been carried, appear to be admirably calculated for the 
breeding and rearing of flocks of sheep, which, having an almost un- 
limited extent of pasturage, increase with the greatest rapidity, and yield 
fleeces of very excellent quality. The export of sheep’s wool ,from 
the colony in each year from 1822 to 1844, as stated below, will show 
how rapid has been the increase in this branch of colonial wealth. 


Years. lbs. Years. lbs, Years. lbs. 

1822 172,880 1830 899,750 1838 5,749,376 
1823 198,240 1831 1,401,284 1839 7,213,584 
1824 275,560 1832 1,515,156 1840 8,610,775 
1825 411,600 1833 1,734, 203 1841 8,589, 368 
1826 552,960 1834 2,246,933 1842 9,428,036 
1827 407,116 1835 3,893,927 1843 12,704,899 
1828 §34, 343 1836 3,693,241 1844 13,541,173 
1829 1,005,333 1837 4,448,796 


The only exportable articles which, until very recently, and with the 
exception of wool, New South Wales has hitherto afforded in any con- 
siderable quantities, are the produce of the whale fishery which has been 
carried on from its shores, during the past few years. The fishery is 
prosecuted to great advantage because of the abundance of whales found 
near to the coast, so that the vessels employed have no long voyage to 
make in quest of them, as is the case with our northern whale fishery, 
Both the black whale and the spermaceti whale are found. The pro- 
gress of this fishery up to 1838 was as follows :— 


| Years. | Napier of Beng, tvnole) Bag Vale whalebone. eat Skins 
Tuns. Tuns. Cwts. 

1828 | No account 348 50 |No account} 7,647 
1829 27 885 ss 12,350 
1830 32 1, 282 518 rs 5,460 
1831 3L 1,914 1,004 * 4,972 
1832 22 1,648 247 330 891 
1833 27 3,483 314 485 2,465 

| 18384 24 2,248 1,124 820 737 

| 1835 29 2,716 42 40 as 

| 1836 40 1,700 We 1,926 386 

|. 1837 47 1,179 2,006 1,550 200 

| 1838 | 53 1,184 2,178 2734 180 
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The accounts for subsequent years are not given with the same dis- 
tinctness, but the progress, until 1843, will be indicated by the quantity 
of oil, &c., exported. This was-— 


Years. Sperm. |Black Whale4 Whalebone. 
Tuns. Tuns. Tons. 
1839 1,578 45229 134 
1840 1,854 4,297 250 
1841 1,545 1,018 84 
1842 957 Verde 60 
1343" je Lope 190 22 


Within the last few years, the colonists have applied themselves to 
the production of tallow as an article of export. In 1843 the quantity 
shipped from the colony was 5,680 cwts.; and in 1844 it amounted to 
56,609 ewts. There seems good reason to believe that this will become 
in a few years a considerable branch of trade. 

A time will arrive at which the flowing of capital into our Australian 
colonies from England will be checked, if indeed it do not cease. The sys- 
tem of transporting our convicts to such distant settlements has for some 
time been seriously questioned, and may at any moment be changed, and 
the circumstances of distress in which our working population have lately 
been placed may pass away, so that employment for them may be found 
at home, and schemes for promoting emigration by means of bounties may 
be abandoned. What, then, will be the condition of our Australian 
colonists, if, in the mean time, they shall not have employed their in- 
dustry in providing a greater variety or a larger amount of exportable 
produce? The climate is well adapted to the production of many articles 
for which a market may be found in England. There is reason for be- 
lieving that cotton of excellent quality may be raised in great abundance, 
that tobacco may be grown with advantage, and that wine may be produced 
sufficient for the consumption of the colony, even if it were allowed to 
become a substitute for ardent spirits, and that at no distant day some 
considerable quantity might be furnished for exportation. Dried fruits, 
too, which are at present supplied to us from Spain and countries bor- 
dering the Mediterranean, might become articles of exportation, and a 
source of wealth to the colonists. : 


The trade of the colony has increased with a rapidity equal to that of | 


its population. 

A part of the excess in the value of imports over exports arises, as 
already explained, from the transfer of capital to the colony on the part 
of free emigrants, and a considerable proportion of the exports from 
England are paid for in government bills drawn from the colony for the 
expenses of the convict establishments. 

The value of imports and exports in each year from 1828 to 1843 
was as follows :— 
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IMPORTS. 
Years. | ae ; 
| Great Britain. | Goes, land Renna! Total. 
B. £: £! £. 
1828 399,892 125,862 44,246 570,000 
41829 423,463 135,486 42,055 601,004 
1830 268 , 935 60,356 | 91,189 | 420,480 
1831 241,989 68,804 179,359 490,152 
1832 409,344 47,895 | 147,381 | 604,620 
1833 434,220 61,662 218,090 713,972 
1834 669,663 | 124,570 | 197,757 | 991,990 
1835 707,133 144,824 262,848 | 1,114,805 
1856 794,422 220,254 222,730 | 1,237,406 
1837 807, 264 257,427 232,800 | 1,297,491 
1838 | 1,102,127 | 255,975| 221,175 | 1,579,277 
1839 | 1,251,969 | 504,898 | 479,574 | 2,236,371 
1840 2,200,305 376,054 437,830 | 3,014,189 
1841 1,837,369 332,296 358,323 | 2,527,988 
1842 854,774 298,201 302,084 | 1,455,059 
1843 1,034,942 227,029 288,573 | 1,550,544 
EXPORTS. 

1828 84,008 4,845 1,197 90,050 
1829 146, 283 12,692 2,741 161,716 
1830 | 120, 559 15,597 5,305 141,461 
1831 211,138 60,354 52,676 324,168 
1832 252,106 63,984 68,304 384,344 
1833 269,508 67,344 57,949 394,801 
1834 400,738 128,211 58,691 587,640 
1835 496,345 83,108 102,740 682,193 
1836 513,976 | 172,780 | 61,868| 748,624 
1837 518,951 157,975 83,128 760,054 
1838 583,154 160,640 58,974 802,768 
1839 897,100 | 289,857-| «61,819 | 948,776 
1840 792,494 | 520,210 | 86,988 | 1,399,692 
1841 706,336 | 238,948| 78,113 | 1,023,397 
1842 685,705 298,023 83,683 | 1,067,411 
1843 825,885 | 285,756 | 60,679 | 1,172,320 


The number and tonnage of the shipping employed in the trade of 
the colony in each year from 1834 to 1844 were as follows :— 
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INWARDS. 
Years. —> SS || ee = 
Great Britain. British Colonies. | United States. Foreign States. Total. 
Ships. Tons. Ships Tons. |Ships.| Tons. | Ships. Tons. Ships. | Tons. 
1834 58 | 20,906 112 | 23,730 ee an 75 | 18,896 245 | 58,532 
1835 47 | 17,530 132 | 28,507 6 | 1,400 75 | 15,582 260 | 63,019 
1836 60 | 23,610 124 | 25,861 3 975 82 | 14,969 269 | 65,415 
1837 56 | 21,816 94 | 21,085 5 | 1,220 105 | 23,239 260 | 67,560 
1888 102 | 41,848 106 | 22,928 1 274 82 | 15,010 291 | 80,060 
1859 137 | 58,1238 349 | 54,297 4) 1,177 73 | 21,877 563 |135,474 
1840 190 | 80,806 415 | 66,748 8 | 2,520 96 | 28,884 709 |178,958 
1841 251 |106,332 370 | 51,528 13 | 4,754 80 | 21,169 714 1183,778 
1842 137 | 55,144 863 | 56,450 7 | 2,762 121 | 29,565 628 {143,921 
1843 87 | 35,914 368 | 50,163 © lie 6 98 | 23,671 558 |110,864 
1844 78 | 54,765 280 | 38,384 3 |} 1,005 156 | 18,585 517 | 87,539 
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OUTWARDS. 

Years. | 
Great Britain. British Colonies United States. Foreign States. Total. 
Ships, Tons. Ships. Tons. |Ships.| Tons. ~| Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1834 27 8,639 88 | 16,005 ve Ar 105 | 28,729 220 | 53,378 
1835 31 11,261 90 | 15,821 oe a 148 | 39,882 269 | 66,964 
1836 32 9,759 106 | 22,895 a ee MM) P26R 305180 264 | 62,834 
1837 43 13,398 91 | 20,959 oa oe 128 | 30,239 262 | 64,596 
1838 35 1 12,367 83 | 17,043 1 289 154 | 51,626 273 | 81,325 
1839 39 13,886 384 | 66,330 2 621 123 | 43,939 548 |124,776 
1840 54 18,774 433 | 83,242 4 950 174 | 60,7388 665 |163,704 
1841 54 16,418 420 | 83,056 u 341 215 | 72,303 690 |172,118 
1842 54 16,323 406 | 69,971 2 705 Uae | 47, Gal 635 |134,970 
1843 70 22,154 376 | 53,892 oe oe 118 | 33,980 | 564 |110,026 
1844 67 24,163 415 | 61,141 ee oe 87 | 28,9388 | 569 |109,242 


The number and tonnage of shipping registered in the colony on the 
31st of December, 1841, was— 


Vessels, Tons, 
Sailing-vessels—under 50 tons 87 1,903 
as above 50 tons 119 20,519 

206 22,422 
Steam-vessels—under 50 tons 3 126 
43 above 50 tons 11 1,330 

— 14 1,456 

‘Eotal sae -c 220 28,878 


The population of Van Diemen’s Land in 1824 was as follows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Fréeyyjech 3) yt cela Aoeee eel 2,248 6,029 
Convietse.e-) Kum ceis. Fale 467 471 5,938 
Military and their families . 266 70 336 
Total o neo o1e 2,789 12,303 

In 1830 these numbers were doubled. The inhabitants then were-—— 

Males. Females. Total. 

Free 6 hse PO: im UB SOE 4,623 12,974 
Convicts, + » + - « 8,877 1,318 10,195 
Military and their families 880 230 1,110 
Motalar wie) olSLOS 6.1 7d 24,279 


In 1838, the latest year for which we have the numbers particularized 
in classes, they were— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Free So gohan kc (eile ae ees 14,692 11,363 26,055 
Convicts se eshs a 16,069 2,064 18,133 
Military and their families ihesaty(l 405 1,576 
Total . . 81,932 13,832 45,764 


From a more recent return it appears that the population on the 31st | 
of December, 1844, was increased by immigration—forced and volun- 
tary—and by natural causes, to— 

Males . . 39,604 
Females. . 17,816 


—— 


Potal) 57,420 
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The disparity in the sexes is greater even than exists in New South 
Wales. The proportion of females to the whole population was— 
In 1824 22°67 per cent. In 1838 30°22 per cent. 
1830 Soy Sry 1844 Sie0siiay 5 
The evil appears to be decreasing here as in New South Wales. 
This island is not so subject to drought as New South Wales, and it 
is therefore better adapted for arable cultivation. The farming pro- 


duce raised in each of the years 1836 to 1838, and in 1844, was as 
follows :— 


1 
Years. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Peas, Beans. | Potatoes. | Turnips. Hay. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1836 485,969 89,429 | 121,526 9,819 | 1,480 | 11,936 | 69,009 8,560 
1837 309, 569 73,566 | 128,209 9,035 237 4,015 | 22,547 |} 10,790 
1838 551,285 | 183,640 | 251,491 | 12,460 | 1,031 | 11,533 | 12,396 | 15,992 
1844 752,924 | 165,247 | 209,205 8,416 | 1,072 | 12,161 | 25,631 | 20,954 


The number of stock in the same years was— 


Years. Horses, Horned Cattle. Sheep. Goats. 
1836 8,243 74,500 906,813 1,964 
1837 8,010 73,212 911,357 1,624 
1838 9,884 77,153 1,222,511 2,624 
1844 15,355 85 ,302 1,145,089 oe 


The whale fishery is followed as a regular trade from this colony. 
The value of the oil and whalebone taken in each year from 1828 to 
1838, and in 1844, will show the increasing importance of this pursuit. 


Years. £. Years. ee Years. i 

1828 11,268 1832 37,176 1836 57,660 
1829 12,313 1833 30,620 1837 135,210 
1830 22,065 1834 56,450 1838 98,660 
1831 33,549 1835 64,858 1844 53,657 


The quantity of colonial wool exported from Van Diemen’s Land in 
each year from 1832 to 1839, and in 1842, was as follows :— 


Years. lbs, Years, lbs. Years. lbs. 

1832 1,333,061 1835 1,833,653 1838 2,839,512 
1833 1,454,719 1836 1,727,258 1839 3,080,920 
1834 1,372, 668 1837 2,638 , 250 1842 3,297,360 


A return has been made of the number of manufactories, mills, and 
principal trades, in each year from 1824 to 1838, showing a progressive 
and steady increase in every branch. The numbers in the first and last 
years of the series respectively were as follows :— 


1824 1838 1824 1838 
Agricultural implement makers .. 9 Bngineers®!%, (te | ae. 7 
TOW GLI Ch aici ou eum alae 3.5 19 Milis==stedinue 5 eee 3 
Candle manufactories -« . + =: 4 a water and wind .. 5 £51 
Cooperages » 6+ + + + © @ 5 Printing-offices . . . .- + I 8 
Coachmakers . . + + © + 2 (Darmersuse vets “ttereu ern OGLE 
Distilleries;. ©. 2 + s+ «% I 4 Wool-staplers . . + «© «+ + 3 
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The trade of this colony has increased with great rapidity. In 1824 
the total imports were valued at 62,0002, of which 50,0002. came from 
England, and 10,000/. from other British colonies. The exports m that 
year were valued at 14,5002, all of which were made to England or its 
colonies. In the ten years from 1829 to 1838 the values of imports and 
exports were as follows :— 


IMPORTS. 
baci Great British United Foreign Total. 
Britain. Colonies. States. Countries. 
ne a Ait } 
£. £. £. |) 48s £, 

1829 176,366 775529. ee 18, 294 272,189 
1830 153,478 93,251 ee | 8,569 255,298 
1831 211,612 75,442 ee 11,720 298,774 
1832 293,885 91,119 ee | 7,662 392,666 
18338 . 258,904 | 80,860 ee 13,130 352,894 
18354 316,559 | 145,445 1,424 | 13,189 476,617 | 
1835 403,879 | 149,664 8,368 | 26,735 583,646 
1836 886,142 | 168,471 2,002 | 6,625 558,240 | 
1837 391,804 158,074 889 | 12,377 563,144 | 
18388 | 556,746 129,602 2,661 | 13,947 702,956 | 


EXPORTS. 
1829 55,535 71,115 a 534 | 126,984 
1830 52,031 93,742 Ke 207 | 145,980 
1831 87,898 53,852 ce ee 141,745 
1832 110,883 46,787 y 236 | 157,906 
1833 105,126 47,567 ule 274 | 152,967 
1834 167,815 35,399 290 18 | 203,522 
1835 218,754 | 101,716 61 148 | 320,679 
1836 | 232,720] 186,193 | 1,210 oe 420,123 
18387 | 314,224 | 225,907 vs 90 | 540,221 
1838 321,871 | 251,604 8,000 = 581,475 


The greater value of the imports over exports is due to the same 
causes as produce the like result in New South Wales, and which 
have already been explained. 

The tonnage employed in the trade during the above years and in 
1844 was as follows :— 


| { ! 
| Entered. Cleared || Years. | Entered. Cleared. 


| 


Years. 


ey 


| Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, | | Ships. | Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1829 110 | 24,717 111 | 25,742 || 1885 | 9284 | 55,833 225 | 53,560 
1830 101 | 26,582 92 | 25,045 || 18386 | 299 | 58,149 274 | 52,780 
1831 | 94 | 23,184 102 | 25,451 || 1837 | 3844 | 60,960 863 | 57,945 
1832 | 142 | 31,724 128 | 28,019 || 1838-| 870 64,454 369 | 63,392 
1833 167 | 87,442 159 | 36,250 || 1844 | 425 | 68,462 445 | 71,756 
1834 150 | 38,441 134 | 32,192 | | 


a Ee ee 

The shipping belonging to the colony has increased rapidly. In 1824 
its whole mercantile marine consisted of one vessel of 42 tons; in 1830 
he colony possessed sixteen vessels of 1,386 tons; in 1834 these were 
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increased to sixty-six vessels of 4,437 tons; in 1838 its shipping 
amounted to 101 vessels, measuring 8,382 tons; and at the end of 1841 
the number and tonnage were as under :— 


Ships. Tons, 

Sailing-vessels—under 50 tons 75 1,804 
af above 50 tons 68 10,119 

148 11,928 

Steam-vessels—under 50 tons 38 91 
cotale es ss 146 12,014 


The population of Western Australia (Swan River) from 1834 to 
1839, and in 1844, was as follows :— 


Years. Males. Females. Total. 
1834 1,230 840 2,070 
1835 1,231 734 1,965 
1836 1,285 755 2,040 
1837 1,249 776 2,025 
1838 1,152 776 1,928 
1839 1,502 852 2,154 
1844 2,594 1,756 4,350 


The shipping that entered the ports of Fremantle and Albany in the 
above years was as follows :—- 


Foreign 


Years. | Great Britain. Re United States. @ouniites Total 
Ships.| Tons. | Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. |Ships.) Tons. Ships. Tons, 

1854 4 | 1,351 16 1,769 ee on oe oe 20 3,120 
1835 3 560 19 2,699 1 164 6 666 29 4,089 
1836 ors oe 18 2,178 3 830 oe 3 21 3,008 
1837 4 842 8 1,415 1 365 1 391 14 3,013 
1838 2 450 13 2,296 ) 2,770 oe on 24 5,516 
1839 38 8,337 20 6,175 6 2,293 64 16,805 
1844 — 7 | 2,160 | 34 | 3,377 14 4,105 1 360 56 10,002 


The quantity of land granted by the government since the first esta- 
blishment of the colony amounted at the end of 1839 to 1,561,908 
acres, and the quantity sold up to that time was 29,353 acres. The 
total amount in crop in 1839 was 2,578 acres, chiefly in wheat. In the 
same year the number of stock consisted of— 

Horsesiy sen ie 382 GUatsie ewer) tO one 
Horned Cattle . 1,394 Swine 3 Se sme 25.299 
Sheep . + ~ 20,829 
The number of settlers who arrived in the colony of South Australia 


up to the close of 1840 was— 


Years. Settlers. 
1836 941 
1837 1,279 
1838 2,598 
1839 5, 197 
1840 5,025 


Total . 15,040 
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The returns did not make any distinction of sexes, except for the year 
1839, when the emigrants were divided in the proportion of seven males 
to six females. 
A census was taken in 1844, when it was found that the population 
consisted of — 
IMalesa teeter te 95,026 


Females . . 7,670 
Not distinguished 170 


Total . 17,366 

The sales of public lands effected up to the end of 1841 included 
288,817 acres, the purchase-money of which amounted to 267,9884. 
The money thus produced is applied, under a Board of Commissioners, 
to defray the expense of conveying emigrants to the colony, with the 
view of furnishing the settlers with labourers. 

The colonization of New Zealand, or, more correctly speaking, the 
settlement upon the islands known by that name, by British subjects, 
had been for some time in progress, when, in 1839, the group was de- 
clared to be subject to the Crown of England, and an organized govern- 
ment was established. Prior to this step on the part of our government, 
large tracts of land had been acquired by individuals from the native 
chiefs for nominal considerations, such as a blanket, a hatchet, or a gun. 
Such purchases have since been officially declared invalid, nor, indeed, 
is any title to the possession of land within the colony held to be valid 
unless derived from or confirmed by Her Majesty. 

The colony of New Zealand consists of three islands, viz., New Ulster, 
or North Island ; New Munster, or Middle Island ; and New Leinster, 
or South Island. They are situated between 48° and 34° south latitude, 
and between 166° and 179° east longitude. 

As regards the population of this group of islands, we have no cer- 
tain information. The North Island is roughly estimated to contain 
100,000 native inhabitants; but no estimate has been formed with 
respect to the population of the other two islands. The European popu- 
lation is probably at this time between 3,000 and 4,000. 

The value of British manufactures exported to New Zealand in various 
years since 1827 has been as follows :— 


Years. asp Years. ES Years. £. 

1827 172 1833 936 1839 23,459 
1828 2,487 1834 nil. 1840 38,793 
1829 845 1835 2,687 1841 67,275 
1830 1,396 1836 nil. 1842 42,788 
1831 4,752 1837 nil. 1843 95,247 
18382 1,576 1838 1,095 1844 47,512 


Our importations from these islands have hitherto been insignificant, 
being confined to small quantities of fish oil, and timber. Of this latter 
article the islands are said to contain a very abundant supply of very 


desirable qualities, and in particular that spars of considerable size may 
be obtained for the use of our navy. 
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That hereafter a considerable amount of trade will be carried on with 
our settlers in New Zealand may reasonably be hoped, when we take 
note of the following official summary of the vessels that visited the Bay 


of Islands in the year 1836 :— 


British ships of war. . . . 2 
» Whalingships . . . 25 
bs trading vessels . . 2 


New South Wales whaling in 35 
trading vessels 26 
Van Dicer sLand whaling ships 4 


Total British and Colonial 94 


American whaling ships . 
oo trading vessels 

French whaling ships 

Tahitan trading vessel . . 


Total vessels 


These vessels are exclusive of small craft engaged in the coasting trade. 
The shipping engaged in the trade between the United Kingdom and 

this colony in 1841 consisted of thirty-eight vessels of 15,556 tons that 

left our shores, and four vessels of 1,584 tons that entered our ports. 
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CHAPTER. V. 


DEPENDENCIES IN AFRICA. 


Carr or Goop Hore: Population—Imports and Exports—Shipping—Productions— Wine 
—Whale Fishery—Stock—Farm Produce—Timber—Harbours. Sr. HeLena: Popula- 
tion — Imports — Shipping. Ascensron: Products. Sierra Leone: Population— 
Emancipated Slaves — Unhealthiness of Climate— Imports and Exports — Shipping. 
Settlement on the Gampra: Population—Trade. Settlements on the Gotp Coast: 
Carr Coast Casrte: Accra: Dix CoyE: ANNAMABOE: Trade—Population. FER- 
nanpo Po: Population. 


Tue dependencies and colonies of the United Kingdom in Africa are 
(with the exception of the Mauritius and its dependencies, described in 
a former chapter)— 


The Cape of Good Hope; Cape Coast Castle; 
St. Helena; Accra; 

Ascension Island ; Dix Cove; 

Sierra Leone: Annamaboe; and 
Settlements on the Gambia ; Fernando Po. 


The cape which gives its name to the important colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope is situated at the southern point of Africa, in 34° 23’ south 
latitude, and {8° 23’ east longitude. From this point the colony extends 
northward to 29° 40’ south latitude, and eastward to the Great Kei 
river in 28° 25’ east longitude. The area of the colony comprises 
110,256 square miles. 

Cape Town, the capital, is built on Table Bay, on the north coast of 
a peninsula about thirty miles long, and which for some time formed the 
extent of the settlement formed by the Dutch in 1650. In 1795 the 
town and colony were taken by the English, but were restored to Holland 
by the ‘Treaty of Amiens in 1801. In 1806 it was again taken by the 
British forces, and its possession was confirmed to us by the peace of 1814. 

When it fell into our hands, in 1795, the population of all races was 
estimated to amount to about 60,000; in 1806 the numbers were— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Whites and free coloured . 13,624 11,990 25,614 
Free blacks ara 529 605 1,134 
Negro and coloured slaves . 18,990 10,313 29,308 
Hottentots . ee RS ce Sosa On 8,935 17,4381 


Total. . 41,639 31,843 73,482 


cap. v. | 
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In 1839, when the condition of slavery had ceased, the numbers 


Were—— 


Whites 


Black and coloured people. 


Total 


Males. 


34,973 
38,976 


Sadwv, 735949 


Females. 
33,207 
36,115 


69,322 


Total. 
68,180 
75,091 


143,271 


The latest census was taken in 1842, when the numbers were found 


to be— 


Whites 
Coloured 


° e 


Cape Town—race not distinguished . 


otal” Sayre 


Males. 
35,155 
39,655 
11,074 


85,884 


Females. 


33,145 
35,910 
11,469 


80,524 


Total. 

68,300 
75,565 
22,543 


166, 408 


s 


showing an increase of 126 per cent. in thirty-six years from natural 
causes, from immigration, and from extension of territory. 

The exports of British manufactures to this colony during each of the 
eighteen years from 1827 to 1844 were to the following value :— 


Years. 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1836 
1831 
1832 


£y 
216,558 
218,049 
257,501 
330,036 
257,245 
292,405 


Years. 


£. 


1833 346,197 
1834 304,382 
1835 326,921 
1836 482,315 
1837 488,814 
1838 623,323 


Years. 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


£. 
464, 130 
417,091 
384,574 
369,076 
502,577 
424,151 


The principal exports from the Cape consist of hides, salted meat, 
butter, grain, and flour, horns, ivory, goat, seal, and sheep skins, tallow, 
wool, and wine. 

Of the last-named article of produce the quantity exported in each 
of the five years 1835 to 1839, and in 1844, was— 


Years. 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1844 


Gallons, A oe 
1,247,819, valued at 107,546 

926,639 As 84, 220 
1, 122,906 DP 99,851 
1,090,079 > 102,408 
1,157,061 53 99,798 

607,602 ” 55,424 


The shipping that entered and cleared from the several ports of Cape 
Colony, viz., Cape Town, Simon’s ‘Town, and Port Elizabeth, in the 
four years 1836 to 1839, and in 1844, was as follows :— 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1844 


Years. ENTERED. 


Ships. 


381 
400 
472 
524 
533 


Tons. 
124,952 
139,103 
170,329 
168,729 
177,804 


CLEARED. 
Ships. Tons. 
352 118,042 
378 134, 207 
356 165,977 
510 166,021 
503 171,073 


The number and tonnage of vessels that belonged to Cape Colony in 
each of the years 1838 to 1841 were as follows :— 
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Years. Ships. Tons, Years. Ships. Tons. 
1838 14 1,596 1840 23 2,743 
1839 15 1,670 1841 24 3,150 


It was at one time believed that by careful attention to the cultivation 
of the vine in this colony, and to the preparation of its produce, England 
might be made in a great degree independent of other wine-growing 
countries. In this belief, and following up the notion that this end would 
the more surely be attained by giving to Cape wine a fiscal advantage 
in our markets over the wine of foreign countries, the duty was reduced 
in 1813 to one-third the rate charged upon other wine; and in 1825, 
when a general reduction was made in the duty on wine, a further small 
abatement was made in favour of Cape wines, which have since paid 
half the rates charged upon other wine ; but the expected result has not 
followed. The produce has not of late years been sensibly augmented, 
and the quality continues as inferior (if, indeed, it has not deteriorated) 
as it was before this boon was granted to the colony. Whether this 
effect is attributable to causes beyond the control of the wime-growers 
of the Cape, or is a consequence of want of energy resulting from 
legislative protection, it is hard to say. 

The whale fishery is carried on to a small extent by means of boats. 
Tn each of the four years from 1836 to 1839 the result was— 


Number Number Number Value of 

NPs | ot Booty, | OC aNe otele Once 
ee 

1836 A7 18 681 3,349 

1857 98 9 105 2,355 

1838 Uh 10 345 2,348 

1839 118 9 Ag 1,550 


This colony appears to be peculiarly fitted for pastoral purposes, and 
there is a probability that under the altered tariff of 1842 cured provisions 
may be profitably brought thence to England. The number of stock 
existing in the different districts in the three years 1837 to 1839, and 
in 1844, was as follows: 


1837 1838 1839 1844 
Horses. . - 79,881 71,793 56,703 93,881 
Horned cattle . 279,818 266,255 306,809 471,635 
Sheep . . . 1,923,082 2,030,145 2,339,191 4,513,534 
Goats . . . 579,480 370,510 393,601 831,223 


The breadth of land under cultivation in the colony during 1839, 
and the quantities of the several products, were— 


Acres. Produce. 
Wheatii yeas ant ene eno S 395,329 bushels. 
Barley cs. | sane Peron 2037823 1)! 
Rye [oes bo ns ee eee Bee 32,010 |. 
Oat). segueige teres eeme tlh og ig hee MISE 
Maizeand millet . . . 2,939 32,068 5 
Peas, beans, and lentils . . 1 , 026 8,781 


Potatoes’ . “=: RARRIG® BA 768 31,131 
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The produce per acre here shown is exceedingly small, and indicates 
a very unenlightened system of farming, which, however, must be in- 
expensive, since it admits of the exportation yearly of a considerable 
portion of what is raised. The principal markets are Mauritius and 
St. Helena. The wheat grown in this colony is of fine quality. 

The value of the exports from this colony falls greatly short of that 
of its imports, the balance being provided by bills of exchange drawn by 
the commissariat department at the Cape upon the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to meet the expenditure incurred on account of the government. 
The produce of the Cape does not offer that variety of articles from 
which large cargoes can be assorted for the markets either of Europe or 
of India. Some part of the exports at present made consists of the 
produce of India and China. There are considerable forests in which 
timber trees are found. The best of these is known as African oak, 
and is highly useful to the ship-builder, but the expense attending the 
cutting and conveyance of the trees to any port of shipment makes the 
cost in the colony equal to that of Baltic timber. 

There are several bays and harbours on the coast, which in the future 
development of the resources of the colony may prove themselves to be 
of great importance ; at present the largest proportion of the foreign 
trade of the colony is carried on from Table Bay. This is an open 
roadstead, much exposed to the north-west wind which prevails from 
May to September. Simon’s Bay, which forms a small indentation in 
False Bay, is protected from the north-west, but is exposed to the south- 
east winds whicb blow violently in the summer. The distance between 
Simon’s Bay and Cape Town is twenty-two miles; the roads are bad, 
and not easily improvable. Algoa Bay, or Port Elizabeth, in 33° 54’ 
south latitude, and 25° 35’ east longitude, is a safe port during the pre- 
valence of the north-west wind, but is hazardous during the remaining 
six months of the year. Saldanha Bay, in 33° 5’ south latitude, and 
17° 50’ east longitude, offers security at all times, but its situation is 
unfavourable for commercial objects. 

St. Helena, a small island in the South Atlantic Ocean, is situated in 
15° 15’ south latitude, and 5° 50’ west longitude. It is but little more 
than ten miles long, and less than seven miles wide, its area being about 
30,000 acres. 

This island has obtained an historical celebrity from its having been 
made the prison of Napoleon when he threw himself upon the hospitality 
of England after the battle of Waterloo in 1815, and from its having 
been the place of his death and sepulture. During the years that his 
mortal remains rested in the island a degree of interest was attached to 
the spot, and many a pilgrimage was made to his tomb, but since its 
contents have been transferred the church of the Jnvalides in Paris, St. 
Helena has lost this factitious importance, and has fallen back to the 
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quietude by which it was formerly characterized. The advantage at- 
tending the possession of this island resides in its position, and in the 
plentiful supply which it yields of good water, in quest of which, and 
of fresh vegetables, it is visited by ships homeward-bound from India. 

St. Helena had been colonized by the Dutch, but was abandoned by 
them when they formed their settlement at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1651. In that year it was visited by a fleet of vessels homeward-bound 
belonging to the East India Company, who took possession in the name 
of England. That Company subsequently obtained a grant of the island 
from Charles the Second, and retained possession until 1815, when, to 
secure the custody of Napoleon, it was judged necessary to place its 
government more directly under the Crown. On occasion of the last 
renewal of the Company’s charter, when their character as a trading 
body ceased, all benefit to them from this station was at an end, and its 
possession was resumed by the Crown. 

We have not any statement of the population earlier than 1836. In 
that year it consisted of 2113 whites, and 2864 coloured persons— 
together, 4997. In July, 1839, a census was taken, and the numbers 
were found to be 2527 males and 2209 females—together, 4736 souls. 
The climate is healthy, and the increase of the population through 
excess of births over deaths is proportionally great. The lessened 
number of inhabitants in 1839 compared with 1836 was occasioned by 
the emigration of many of the poorer persons to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The exports of British manufactures to St. Helena in each of the 
eighteen years from 1827 to 1844 were to the following amounts :— 


Years. Le Years. £3 Years. 20 

1827 41,430 1833 30,041 1839 12,668 
1828 31,362 1834 31,615 1840 9,884 
1829 45,531 1835 31,187 1841 7,921 
18380 88,915 1836 11,041 1842 17,5380 
1831 39,431 1887 9,645 1843 25,839 
1832-21, 236 1838 13,990 1844-21, 006 


The number and tonnage of vessels that sailed from the United 


Kingdom to St. Helena and Ascension Island in each year from 1831 
to 1844 were,— 


Years, Ships. Tons. Years. Ships. Tons. 
1831 6 1,164 1838 12 2,366 
1832 2 283 1839 7 Mew yy 
1833 3 622 1840 a 1,009 
1834 12 2,158 1841 7 1,732 
1835 9 1,399 1842 15 3,977 
1836 5 967 1843 22 4,995 
1837 7 1,651 1844 26 6,318 

In the same interval there entered our ports from these islands,—. 

Years. Ships. Tons Years. Ships. Tons. 
1834 2 362 1842 i 350 
1838 3 396 1843 12 2,658 
1839 2 452 1844 1 196 
1841 1 350 
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There were not any arrivals thence during seven years of the 
series. 

The importations are composed of East India produce, the islands 
themselves not producing any articles for exportation beyond the 
refreshments which they supply to vessels visiting them for that purpose. 

The island of Ascension, likewise in the South Atlantic Ocean, 685 
miles north-west of St. Helena, lies in 7° 56’ south latitude, and 14° 24’ 
west longitude. This small island, seven miles and a-half long, and six 
miles wide, is of volcanic origin, and of a naked, desolate character. 
It was first taken into the possession of England in 1815, during the 
confinement of Napoleon in St. Helena, and employed as a military 
station. It has since been so far improved as to afford sustenance to a 
moderate number of sheep and cattle, and to yield various fruits and 
green vegetables. Considerable numbers of poultry are reared, and 
turtle and various kinds of fish abound on the coast. The water, 
gushing from a small spring, is collected in tanks, and the principal 
advantage which the possession of this island seems likely to afford 
consists in the supply of water and fresh provisions to ships calling for 
such refreshments. 

The colony of Sierra Leone takes its name from a cape on the west 
coast of Africa, in 8° 30! north latitude, and 18° 15’ west longitude. 
The peninsula which forms the territory of the colony is bounded on 
the north by the river Sierra Leone, on the south by Calmont Creek, 
on the east by the river Bunce, and on the west by the sea: it is about 
thirty-five miles long and twenty-five miles broad. The river Sierra 
Leone is in fact the estuary of the Rokelle; it is seven miles wide 
opposite Freetown, the capital of the colony, and constitutes its harbour. 
This has been in the virtual possession of England since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century: it is the only place worthy to be called a 
harbour between Cape Verde and Fernando Po. An English fort was 
built there in the reign of Charles the First, but the first attempt to 
colonize it was made in 1787, when 340 negroes, American refugees, 
were sent there from London at. the expense of some private philanthro- 
pists. Of this colony only sixty-three remained in 1791. In 1792, the 
Sierra Leone Company sent out 119 settlers, part of whom were Euro- 
peans ; of these only 40 were living in 1793. In the same year 1131 
negroes were conveyed there from Nova Scotia, all of whom, and their 
descendants, remaining in 1827, were 578 persons. In 1800 a party of 
550 Maroons were landed from Jamaica, and for a time they appeared 
to thrive, having increased their numbers in 1836 to 681; but in 1841 
all of them, excepting seventy, had left the colony. In 1818 upwards 
of 1200 persons of African blood, pensioners from the West India 
regiment, and their families, were conveyed to the colony. 

The chief part of the population of Sierra Leone now consists of 
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Africans who have been captured on board slave-ships and liberated in 
the colony by the authority of a Court of Mixed Commission placed 
there under the provisions of treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade. The population in 1844 consisted of— 


Males. Females. Total. 

SWVETECS {Tegel bl Pears 136 39 175 
Black and coloured people. . . 22,127 18,931 41,058 
Aliens and resident strangers . . 2,298 1,404 3,702 
Total. .< _.. 4s. 44,935 


Of these about 14,000, including nearly all the whites, inhabited Free- 
town. Among the blacks in the colony are about 2000 Kroomen, an 
industrious, intelligent, and well-conducted race, who are never enslaved, 
and by whom all the heavy work of the place is performed. They are 
pagans,.and every attempt made to convert them to Christianity has 
failed ; they make no wars, carry off no slaves, and are altogether 
averse to the trade in men; they are very docile and easily managed. 

The number of slaves that had been emancipated at Sierra Leone up 
to the year 1840 was 70,809, of whom 20,709 males, and 16,320 
females, together 37,022, were living in the colony in December, 1840. 

The colony is administered by a governor and a legislative council, 
composed of the Chief Justice, Colonial Secretary, and three other 
principal functionaries. 

It unfortunately happens, through the fatal influence of the climate 
upon the health and lives of Europeans, that persons to whom the 
administration of the colony is intrusted seldom remain long enough in 
office to conceive and to carry out plans for its improvement. 

The trade of the United Kingdom with Sierra Leone is not kept in 
our custom-house distinctly, but is included with that to the African 
coast from the river Gambia inclusive to the river Mesurada. The 
value of British manufactures exported to this quarter in each of the 
fifteen years 1827 to 1841 was as follows :— 


Years, £: Years. £L. Years. £. 

1827 75,456 1832 69,255 1837 109,597 
1828 62,100 1833 58,336 1838 134,470 
1829 85,700 1854 86,431 1839 123,589 
1830 87,144 1835 75,388 1840 93,640 
1831 85,192 1836 108,978 1841 96,092 


_ These exports consist chiefly of wearing apparel, arms and ammu- 
nition, cotton manufactures, iron and steel goods, and woollens. The 
returns are made in cam-wood, gums, hides, palm oil, ivory, teake 
wood, and bees’ wax. 


The shipping employed in the trade between the United Kingdom 
and Sierra Leone, in 1844 consisted of— i 


Ships. Tons, 
Outwards . . . 49 11,563 


Inwardsv.0... ie Meee 9,686 
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There belonged to the colony in the year 1841,— 


Ships. Tons, 
Under,50 tonse ss. or 47 245 
Above 50 tons . . . 8 566 
Totaluece helo 811 


The settlements on the river Gambia form a dependency on the 
government of Sierra Leone. The town, Bathurst, is on the left bank 
of the river Gambia, at its entrance from the ocean, in 13° 30’ north 
latitude, and 16° 37’ west longitude. 

Expeditions were sent out from England early in the seventeenth 
century to this point, their object being to obtain gold and ivory in 
exchange for English goods, but the attempts at forming a settlement 
were then frustrated through the conjoint operations of hostility on the 
part of the Portuguese, and the unhealthiness of the climate. About 
1723 a British factory was created by the African Company on the 
small island of St. James, about seventeen miles from the mouth of the 
Gambia. The principal trade carried on here by the African Company 
was that in slaves, which for a long time received great encouragement 
from the British parliament, and was generally considered as a blame- 
less pursuit! In 1688 the fort at St. James’s Island was destroyed by 
the French, and the factory at that spot was afterwards abandoned. A 
new settlement was formed in 1816 at Bathurst, on the island of 
St. Mary, at the mouth of the Gambia. ‘This island was obtained by 
purchase from the King of Combo, to whose successors we pay a yearly 
quit-rent of 200 dollars. We bought in 1820, from the King of Barra, 
a belt of land on the opposite bank of the river, extending one mile 
inland, and about thirty-six miles along its bank, and this gives us the 
command of the mouth of the river. Another purchase was made in 
1840, in the vicinity of Cape St. Mary, of the Baccow territory. At 
the distance of 175 miles up the river, following its windings, we have 
obtained, also by purchase, Macarthy’s Island, which is situated at the 
head of the navigation for vessels of considerable burthen, the trade 
beyond being carried on in small schooners. Some barracks, a mission- 
house, school, and chapel, have been built on Macarthy’s Island, the 
population on which amounts to about 800 males and 400 females. 
The Mandingo town of Morocunda stands on this island. 

The population consists of 49 whites, 4,446 coloured people (2,398 
males and 2,097 females), and 591 aliens and strangers. 

The value of British manufactures exported from the United King- 
dom is included by the custom-house with the trade of Sierra Leone, as 
already explained. : 

The remaining British settlements on the continent of Africa are 
situated on what is called “The Gold Coast.” They comprise Cape 
Coast Castle, Accra, Dix Cove, and Annamaboe. 

E 


Oo 
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Cape Coast Castle, in 5° 6’ north latitude, and 17310! west longitude, 
is the seat of government for these settlements. Accra hes in 5° 33 
north latitude, and 0° 5’ west longitude. Dix Cove, in 4° 46’ north 
latitude, and 1° 55! west longitude; and Annamaboe, in 5° 12’ north 
latitude, and 1° 7’ west longitude. ; 

Cape Coast Castle was first settled by the Portuguese, who were dis- 
possessed by the Dutch. It was captured by the English in 1661, and 
has since remained in our possession. ‘The country, even in the imme-~ 
diate vicinity of our stations, is represented as ‘‘ a wilderness, an im~ 
penetrable jungle, where cultivation has never been.” ‘The posts on 
the coast held by us are in fact stations to which the natives from the 
interior may resort for the purpose of carrying on a barter trade. We 
do not pretend to any territorial possession beyond the actual site of our 
several forts. 

The value of British manufactures, chiefly arms and ammunition, 
brass and copper manufactures, cotton and woollen goods, exported from 
the United Kingdom to the different stations on the Gold Coast in each 
year from 1827 to 1841 was— 


Years. £&. Years. £. ’ Years. eas 

1827 22,414 1832 65,291 1837 89,020 
1828 41,985 1833 86,263 1838 102,685 
1829 46,962 1834 107,627 1839 131,444 
1830 52,889 1835 87,841 1840 136,877 
1831] 59,214 1836 142,063 1841 133,510 


The returns are made chiefly in palm oil, gums, Guinea grains, gold- 
dust, dye-woods, and ivory. There has of late years been a considerable 
increase in the quantity of exportable products, and consequently in the 
value also of our shipments to that quarter. The quantity of palm oil 
obtained thence in 1827 was only 4,962 ewt.; in 1831 it had increased 
to 16,750 cwt. ; in 1836 there was a further increase to 22,042 cwt., and 
in 1841 we imported thence 42,754 cwt. This result is attributed 
chiefly to the success that has attended our efforts for impeding the trade 
in slaves. 

The population of the district within the direct influence of the British 
forts along this division of the coast is roughly estimated at from 700,000 


] 


to 800,000. They are Fantees. Our principal trade is with Ashantees _ 
from the interior. These people are very superior in intelligence to the — 
Fantees and other dwellers on the coast, who have most probably been _ 


demoralized by the slave trade formerly so actively pursued. 
Fernando Po is an island in the Bight of Benin, in 3° 25’ north lati- 
tude, and 8° 50’ east longitude ; it is of volcanic origin, about twenty- 


four miles long and sixteen miles broad, and about twice the size of the — 


Isle of Wight. Its surface is uneven, and in one part rises to a height 


of 3,500 feet above the sea, to which circumstance is attributed its — 


comparative healthiness. The island was discovered in 1471 by the 
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Portuguese, who exchanged it with Spain for an island off the coast of 
Brazil. In 1827 it was taken into the possession of England by consent 
of Spain. The position of this island opposite the Cameroons river and 
the Amboises makes it of present value in putting down the slave trade, 
and when this disgraceful traffic shall be suppressed, and the inhabitants 
of the opposite shores shall have applied themselves to commercial pur- 
suits, Fernando Po will acquire a greater value as a trading station, 
where Europeans may reside with less danger to life than in other spots 
on the western coast of Africa. At this time the only white inhabitants 
are, the agent of the West African Company, a surgeon, and a German 
settler. The black population is variously estimated at from 3,000 to 
9,000. Part of these are from old Calabar, Bonny, the Cameroons, and 
the Gold Coast, together with some Kroomen. The English settlement, 
Clarence Town, stands on a headland 150 feet above the sea, which 
forms the entrance to Maidstone Bay, a small but tolerably secure har- 
bour on the north side of the island. 


on 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


Canapa: Population, Lower Canada—Increase by Immigration—Population of Upper 
Canada—Imports and Exports—Shipping—Ship-building—Fisheries—A griculture— 
Manufactures—Mills—Internal Navigation. New Brunswick: Area—Population— 
Imports and Exports—Shipping—Ship-building. Nova Scotia: Population—Inequal- 
ity in the Numbers of the two Sexes—Imports and Exports—Shipping—Ship-building— 
Fisheries—Harbours—Live Stock. Cape Breton: Population—Imports and Exports 
—Coals—Ship-building. Prince Epwarp’s Istanp: Population—Imports and Ex- 
ports—Tenure of Land—Stock—Ship-building. NerwrounpLanp: Area—-Fisheries— 
Population—Imports and Exports—Shipping—Ship-building. Huopson’s Bay TErrt- 
tory: Boundaries—Extent. Brermupas: Population—Imports and Exports—Ship- 
building—Shipping. 


Tne dependencies of England in North America, exclusive of such of 
the West India islands as form part of that division of the world, 
are— 

The Province of Canada—Upper and Lower. 


” ” New Brunswick. 
Nova Scotia and the Island of Cape Breton. 


Penes Bdward’s Island, 

Newfoundland. 

The North-west or Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
The Bermudas. 

The capture of Quebec by General Wolfe, in September, 1759, 
brought the province of Canada under the dominion of England, in whose 
possession it has since continued without interruption. This important 
possession is bounded on the east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Hudson’s Bay territory, on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by the United States of America. 
It lies between 42° and 58° north latitude, and between 64° and 143° 
west longitude. It is usually considered, however, that the western ex- 
tremity of the province is Goose Lake, near Fort William, on Lake 
Superior, in 90° 20’ west longitude. The length of Canada, thus limited, 
from east to west, is about 1,000 miles, and its average breadth from 
north to south 300 miles, so that its area is 300,000 square miles, or 
two and a-half times that of Great Britain and Ireland. 


r 
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Upper and Lower Canada contained— 


270,718 inhabitants in 1806 
333,250 & 5 1816 
580,450, » :1824 


The population of the four districts of Lower Canada in 1831 was— 


Quebecss 4. 4° "1875126 
Montreal . . . 284,650 
Three Rivers . . 70,157 
Gaspé,s7 2. 9,505 


Total . «. 501,438 


A census was taken in 1844, when the numbers were ascertained 
as under :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Lower Canada.—Whites . . 344,855 346,077 690,932 
Coloured. . 140 121 261 
ah 
Upper Canada.—Whites . . 257,505 224 ,383 481,888 
Coloured. 2,409 08 4,167 
- 486,055 
Total » . » 1,177,248 


The increase in the numbers of the people by natural means is rapid. 


_ The difference between the births and deaths in the six years from 1831 


to 1836 is equal to an average annual increase of 22 per cent. But 
this increase is importantly assisted by immigration. In the same six 


years the number of emigrants from the United Kingdom who landed 
- at Quebec and Montreal was 194,936. ‘The greater part of these went 
_ forward to the upper province, and some of them probably crossed over 


to the United States ; but on the other hand, a number, probably greater 
than those, of British emigrants who landed at ports in the United 
States, proceeded onwards to Canada. During the six years 1831 to 
1836, the number who landed at the port of New York alone was 


169,354. The increase altogether in the districts of Quebec, Montreal, 


and Three Rivers, between 1831 and 1836, was 70,789. 
The population of Upper Canada in 1831 had reached 296,544, 


_ making the numbers in the entire province in that year 797,982. At 


this time (1846) our Canadian fellow-subjects are probably increased 


— to 1,250,000, being about equal to the population of Denmark, exclu- 
| sive of the duchies of Sleswick Holstein. 


Our trade with this part of the British dominions is considerable. 
The exports exceed in value the return shipments, as must be the case 
while any considerable number of our countrymen are emigrating 


thither. The custom-house accounts do not, indeed, state the full 


measure of this excess, since no entry is made of the greater part. of 
the property taken with them by emigrants, and which, although the 
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value may not be great in the individual cases, must amount to a con- 
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siderable sum in the aggregate. 


The total imports and exports of Canada in each year from 1832 to 


1842 were valued in official documents as under :— 
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Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

Years. £. £, Years. os oe 
1832 1,567,719 952,463 1838 1,413,269 968 , 599 
1833 1,665,144 965,026 1839 2,137,374 1,099,337 
1834 1,063,643 1,018,922 1840 1,903,043 1,625,685 
1835 1,496,378 896 ,848 1841 1,935,687 1,884,328 
1836 1,941,053 1,034,514 1842 1,923, 223 1,327,306 
1837 1,602,353 908 , 702 


It thus appears that during those eleven years this province has imported 
to the value of six millions beyond its exports, the whole of which ex- 
cess has been drawn from England. 

The value of our cotton, linen, silk, woollen, and iron manufactures, 


that found a market in Canada, in each of those years, was— 


The value of ashes, grain, and timber, the most important articles of 
Canadian produce that were exported, was as follows :— 


MANUFACTURES OF Total of 

Years. the 
Cotton. Linen Silk. Woollen. Tron. foregoing. 

£. £. £s ae £. £. 
1832 309,170 | 54,320 | 62,389 229,631 68, 246 723,756 
1833 247,616 | 50,576 | 50,191 257 ,652 83,373 689,408 
1834 173,347 | 26,733 | 40,909 133,490 56,663 431,142 
1835 349,831 | 60,039 | 58,988 237,961 56 , 884 768,703 
1836 473,160 | 61,235 | 63,143 | 303,166 91,643 992,347 
1837 283,858 | 52,847 | 50,222 224,671 64,839 676,437 
1838 249,872 | 48,936 | 43,889 193,859 54,871 586,427 
1839 544,110 | 67,468 | 95,772 | 329,598 111,604 |1,148,552 
1840 423,024 | 90,697 | 95,583 261,583 119,500 990 , 387 
1841 419,170 | 83,413 | 64,857 290,632 137,859 995,931 
1842 388,622 | 70,633 | 68,323 505, 846 99,266 932,690 


Years. Ashes. Grain, &c, Timber. Together. 
£. £. £, iS 
1832 204,667 221,552 471,837 898,056 
1833 174,281 241,720 489,367 905 ,368 
1834 108, 287 139,742 683, 208 931,237 
1835 176,231 39,590 620,182 836 ,003 
1836 238,951 28 ,804 703,165 970,920 
1837 180,571 15,331 651,786 847,688 
1838 168,980 46 ,034 706,185 921,199 
1839 142,457 32,052 880,403 |1,054,912 
1840 126,148 494,507 952,826 |1,573,481 
1841 121,733 660,908 }1,019,745 |1,802,386 
1842 157,906 512,324 522,203 |1,192,433 
eS 


The shipping that entered and cleared from the ports of the province 
in the years 1832 to 1838, and 1845, were as follows:— 
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INWARDS. 
—-- ~~ 
Nit Great Britain. British Colonies. United States. Foreign States Total. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships.| Tons. | Ships. ‘Tour: 
1832 860 | 255,527 | 1,162) 142,280 780/101,497) 25] 5,938|2,827|505,242 
1833 812 | 234,844 | 1,155 | 162,320 994|179,266] 19] 4,868|2,980/581,298 
1834 931 | 275,518 / 1,157 | 127,034 771 | 159,133} 20] 5,259] 2,879 |506,944 
1835 947 | 297,109) *217|*24,022/1,349] 75,748] 28] 6,910 2,541 |403,789 
1836 953 | 310,645 | 1,093 | 202,715 910} 91,753] 44 | 11,446 |38,000/616,559 
1837 854 | 288,481 827 | 189,862 874| 90,847} 40 | 10,496 | 2,595 |579,686 
1838 863 | 306,241 896 | 152,443/1,113) 89,225] 46 | 12,376) 2,918 |560,285 
1845 | 1,350 | 553,353} *184] 21,855 30] 17,421] 135 | 35,760| 1,699 |628,389 
CLEARED OUTWARDS, 

1832 962 272,468 157 7,418 883} 46,176 2 493 | 2,004 |326,555 
1833 899 | 260,967 200} 16,977 327] 68,623 4 | 1,613] 1,480 |348,180 
1834 | 1,024 | 302,308 180} 14,216 399| 69,776 9 | 2,837) 1,612 |3889,137 
1835 | 1,015 | 317,990 218} 17,090 832] 70,682 9 | 1,740 | 2,074 |407,502 
1836 | 1,092 | 350,741 230} 18,175 419| 59,697 1 199 | 1,742 |428,812 
1837 980 | 331,883 164} 13,875 432 49,301 | 1 353 | 1,577 |895,412 
1838 955 | 344,153 145) 11,939 445! 67,816 | 1 343 | 1,544 |424 951 
1845 | 1,564 | 625,716 134 9,254 1 76 | 3 | 1,361] 1,702 |636,407 


Ship-building forms an important and increasing branch of industry 


in the province. 


There were built and registered in the different ports 


of Canada in each of the ten years from 1832 to 1841, and in 1845, the 
following numbers :-— 


Years. Ships 
1832 25 
1833 29 
1834 32 
1835 26 
1836 32 
1837 32 


Tons. 

4,414 
6,154 
6,176 
5,465 
7,704 
6,356 


Years. 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1845 


Ships. Tons. 
33 6,916 
42 10,857 
54 19,768 
64 20,707 
44 25,536 


The greater part of these vessels are sent for sale to England, and 
are then registered in the various ports of the United Kingdom. There 
were registered, as belonging to Canadian ports, at the end of 1841,— 


Ships. 


Sailing-vessels—under 50 tons 225 
above 50 tons 236 


”? 


Tons. 
6,134 
42,767 


— 461 


Steam-vessels—under 50 tons 1 
above 50 tons 8 


” 


— 9 


Total . . 470 


48,901 


47 


983 


1,030 


49,931 


The fisheries for cod, herrings, mackerel, and salmon, carried on from 
Lower Canada, furnish, after supplying the inhabitants of the province, 


* Sailing-vessels only included in these years, the greater part of the trade with neigh- 
bouring colonies is carried on by means of barges. 
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a yearly export, chiefly to our West India colonies, to the value of 
50,0002. to 80,0007. 

Agriculture must necessarily, for many years to come, engage the 
chief part of the attention of the Canadian population, and if even the 
assumed necessity for emigration thither from the parent country should 
cease, we shall continue to find customers among them for our cheap 
manufactures, although the commonest articles of clothing and house- 
hold utensils have long been produced in their cottages. It was found 
that in 1830 there were 13,400 domestic looms in Lower Canada, 
estimated to produce about 1,400,000 yards of coarse woollen cloth, 
1,000,000 yards of common flannel, and 1,350,000 yards of linen. 
There were at the same time in that division of the province 90 carding 
and 97 fulling miils, 3 paper mills, 395 grist mills and 737 saw mills, 
many whisky distilleries, and seven iron foundries. Sugar is very 
generally made for use by families from the Juice of the maple-tree. 
In Upper Canada, in 1834, the weaving of woollen cloth was a common 
occupation in the cottages; there were numerous distilleries, breweries, 
tanneries, fulling mills, and carding mills; the number of grist mills 
was 551, and of saw mills 843. 

The growth of this province has been, and will continue to be, greatly 
stimulated by the advantage of easy communication which is offered 
through the navigation of the St. Lawrence and the magnificent chain 
of lakes connected with that noble river. In aid of this natural advan- 
tage some costly works have been completed, partly by private enterprise, 
and partly at the expense of England. The most important of these 
works, the Rideau Canal, cost this country a million of money ; it is 135 
miles long, beginning at Kingston, on Lake Ontario, and ending at the 
foot of the Chaudiere falls in the Ottawa river. 

The province of New Brunswick, which formerly comprised part of 
Nova Scotia, is bounded on the north by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the river Ristigouche ; on the south by the Bay of Fundy and Chignecto 
Bay; on the east by Northumberland Strait and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; and on the west by the state of Maine. 

The area of the province in square miles is 25,324. 

The population was— 

In 1806 about 35,000 


1816 ,, 56,000 
1824 ,, 78,000 


The inhabitants, in 1834, were found to consist of — 


‘ Males. Females. Total. 
Wihites! = 2s 61,756 56,078 117,834 
Free blacks . . 757 866 1,623 

‘Kotalaesaees 62,513 56,944 119,457 


During the five years from 1835 to 1839, besides the natural increase 
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of the inhabitants, there were added to their numbers 18,957 emi- 
grants. 

A census was taken in 1840, when the numbers living were found 
to be— 


Males . e .. 80,891 
Females «°°. 75,271 
Total. . 156,162 


The trade of New Brunswick in each year from 1832 to 1842, was 
to the following amount :— 


Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports. 
Years, he £. Years. ote Ge 
1832 531,875 471,527 1838 720,042 656,052 
1833 549 ,215 469,464 1839 1,011,546 690 , 386 
1834 567,719 491,301 1840 845,680 637,149 
1835 621,511 577,209 1841 842,577 667,339 
1836 863,783 547,720 1842 328,794 367,983 
1837 730,563 588 , 397 


The value of imports during those eleven years exceeded that of the 
exports by about 1,500,000/., the greater part of which sum was probably 
conveyed to the province by emigrants from the parent country, together 
with much other property not noticed by the custom-houses. 

The greatest part of the exports of the province consists of timber and 
fish, with small quantities of grain. The value of those articles exported 
in the foregoing eleven years was— 


Years. Lumber. Fish. Corn, &c. Years. Lumber. Fish. Corn, Xc. | 
£ oe £. £. £. £. 

1832 884,900 | 31,130 DO 1838 568,857 | 21,115 1,527 
1833 371,479 | 25,124 5,786 1839 610,380 | 24,610 3,975 
1834 417,773 | 26,395 2,531 - 1840 554,862 | 17,671 5,738 
1835 498,789 | 25,102 1,709 1841 566,276 | 17,146 8,182 | 
1836 475,481 | 25,295 1,879 1842 $21,275 95227 6,204 
1837 | 476,670 | 30,550 2,630 


The shipping inwards and outwards during the years 1833 to 1839 
and in 1844, were— 


| ENTERED. 
Years. | Great Britain. | British Colonies. | United States. |Foreign Countries. Total. 

| Ships. Tons. | Ships. Tons. Ships.| Tons. |Ships.| ‘Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1833 | 452 |129,089/1,615|105,775, 829 | 68,568 6 1,460 | 2,902 304,892 
1834 | 472 |137,796/1,577| 92,280) 562 | 46,637 4 868 |} 2,615 | 277,581 
1835 | 637 |192,555/1,712| 86,892, 615 | 45,852 15 3,589 | 2,979 | 328,895 
1836 | 512 |157 862/1,919/118,394 543 | 56,626} 19 4,178 | 3,002 | 337,060 
1837 | 455 |156,579/1,621/108,514' 421 | 52,614; 22 4,868 | 2,519 | 322,575 
1838 | 567 | 207,907) 1,878| 127,648) 393 38, 601 36 8,703 | 2,874 | 382,859 
1839 | 578 | 208,712)1,925/118,176| 944 | 64,053) 987 8,181 | 3,482 | 399,122 
1844 | 587 | 220,185/1,277]} 80,809 9381 | 112,513] 89 | 19,393 | 2,884 | 432,850 

| 
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CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


Wied, Great Britain. British Colonies. United States. [Foreign Countries. Total. 
Ships.} Tons. | Ships, Tons, |Ships.| Tons. | Ships.) Tons. | Ships. Tons. 

1833 | 613 | 183,121] 1,565 | 102,602} 625 | 29,289 3 428 | 2,806!) 316,300 
1834 | 654 | 189,857)1,453| 91,903} 218 | 19,018 1 86 | 2,326 | 300, 864 
1855 | 816 | 242,625/1,388| 79,983) 287 | 22,077 2 166 | 2,493} 344,851 
1836 | 688 | 219,259}1,789| 108,435) 318 | 18,670 6 671 | 2,801 | 347,035 
1837 | 638 | 224,238|)1,534| 94,262) 261 | 18,244 8 1,231 | 2,441 | 337,975 
1838 | 762 | 266,566|1,885| 109,234) 209 | 18,645] 68 4,760 | 2,924 | 399,205 
1839 | 826 | 290,925}1,899/118,800) 798 | 33,688 4 638 | 3,527 | 444,051 
1844 | 828 | 293,358|1,227) 65,649) 712 | 39,339] 10 831 |2,777 | 439,177 


Ship-building is a more important branch of industry in New Bruns- 
wick than itis in Canada. During each of the ten years from 1832 to 


1841 there were built and registered in the province the following num- 
ber of ships :—— 


Years. Ships. Tons. Years. Ships. Tons. 

1832 68 13,682 1837 94 24,957 
1833 86 15,450 1838 116 26,931 
1834 87 21,803 18389 162 43,091 
1835 93 25,309 1840 156 55,618 
1836 94 27,712 1841 116 45,555 


The number and tonnage of sailing and steam vessels that belonged 
to the various ports of the province, at the end of 1841, were— 


Ships. Tons. 
Sailing-vessels—under 50 tons 335 8,508 
a above 50 tons 350 106,370 
— 685 ————-. 114,878 
Steam-vessels—-above 50 tons - 11 1,362 
Totalai. i. 696 116,240 


A considerable part of the shipping built in this and the other pro- 
vinces of British America are sold in England after conveying thither 
their first cargo, and their value, which does not enter into our custom- 
house accounts, must be considered in estimating the amount of their 
exports. 

By far the largest part of the surface of this province is still in a state 
of nature; nearly three-fourths remain still ungranted in the hands of 
government. The face of the country is intersected by numerous rivers, 
affording cheap and ready communication during the open season be- 
tween every part of the province, and the climate is in a high degree 
healthy. These circumstances point it out as a favourable field for 
emigration. 

_ The peninsula of Nova Scotia is joined to the continent of North 
America by an isthmus eleven miles wide, which unites the province 
with New Brunswick. It is bounded on the west by the Bay of Fundy, 
on the north by the Gut of Canso, which separates it from the island of 
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Cape Breton, on the south and on the east by the Atlantic. The length 
of Nova Scotia from east to west is 280 miles, and its mean breadth 
about 60 miles. 

From an early period England claimed the sovereignty of Nova Scotia, 
including New Brunswick, by right of its discovery by Sebastian Cabot. 
Karly in the seventeenth century an attempt was made to form a settle- 
ment on the peninsula by the French, who were driven away by the 
English settlers of Virginia, but it was some time before any effectual 
steps were taken to colonize it, and in 1667 it was ceded to France by 
the Treaty of Buda. In 1710 it was captured by a British force, and 
by the treaty of 1713 was fully ceded to Great Britain: it has since 
remained subject to the British crown. 

The population of this province in 1806 was 65,000; in 1816 it had 
increased to 73,000; in 1824 it contained 84,000 inhabitants; and in 
1838, when the last census was taken, the numbers were declared to be 
as follows :— 


Males. Females, Total. 
Under 6 yearsofage. . . 17,294 16,760 84,054 
From 6 to 14 yearsofage . 17,522 16,079 33,601 
Above l4yearsofage . . 51,305 36,031 87,336 
ROtall Sos. sen gf SOp led 68,870 154,991* 


The returns did not include the population of two counties, which in 
1827 contained 18,176 inhabitants. There is further reason to doubt 
their accuracy as regards the numbers which are given, because of the 
great inequality in the numbers of the two sexes above 14 years. The 
proportions found in 1827 were 48-7 females to 51-3 males, while the 
above proportions give only 44°4 females to 55:6 males, and there are 
no peculiar circumstances attending the province which should occasion 
such a variation. 

The trade of Nova Scotia in each of the years from 1832 to 1842 was 
to the following amounts :— 


Years. Imports. Exports. Years. Imports. Exports. | 


1852 765,167 392,255 1838 923,563 524,311 
1833 757,620 431,385 1839 1,212,984 642,849 
1834 700,127 404,650 1840 {1,280,144 742,592 
1835 612,195 455,547 1841 /1,411,621 877,639 
1836 733,540 446,097 1842 998,815 642,079 
1837 790,765 478,461 


The shipping, inwards and outwards, in each of the years 1832 to 
1839, and in 1843 and 1844, was— 


* A corrected account, including the population of Cape Breton, states the number to 
have been 178,237, 
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INWARDS. 
Years.| Great Britain. | British Colonies. United States. {Foreign Countries. Total. 
} 
Ships.} Tons. | Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. |Ships.| Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1832 | 129 | 32,310 |1,869 |124,026 578 | 52,867 42 7,637 |2,618 | 216,840 
1833 , 130 | 82,053 2,200 |145,424 |1,343 /112,893 69 | 10,597 |3,627 | 271,995 
1834 | 115 30,651 |1,297 74,760 967 | 80,340 38 8,636 |2,417 | 194,387 
1835 | 100 | 26,685 2,285 |154,469 833 |161,051 25 2,985 |3,243 | 345,190 
1836 | 108 | 29,544 2,295 |147,781 965 | 97,689 36 6,119 |3,404 | 381,133 
1837 91 26,524. 1,986 129,758 882 | 83,846 57 6,924 |3,016 | 247,052 
1838 97 | 30,208 2,478 |162,170 978 |101,325 | 112 | 12,360 |3,665 | 306,063 
1839 97 | 27,886 2,517 |149,631 |1,211 |136,580 | 181 } 18,039 |4,006 | 332,136 
1843 | 144 | 47,129 |1,869 |133,364 |1,281 | 94,209 | 215 | 24,029 |2,509 | 298,711 
1844 | 144 | 46,133 |1,898 |183,719 1,464 |114,804 | 238 | 26,584 |3,744 | 321,240 
OUTWARDS. 

1832 | 111 | 26,733 |1,957 |128,946 648 | 62,876 32 8,819 |2,748 | 222,374 
1833 | 124 | 30,936 |2,149 |144,459 |1,466 |122,905 30 3,900 |3,869 | 302,201 
1834 | 136 | 31,906 {1,340 | 93,278 945 | 78,040 20 8,165 |2,441 | 206,389 
1835 | 117 | 30,182 |2,480 |159,103 876 | 80,417 29 83,472 |3,452 | 273,174 
1836 | 112 | 30,931 |2,540 |170,407 902 | 90,399 20 2,783 |3,574 | 294,520 
1837 89 | 26,605 2,171 |148,945 841 | 82,496 31 3,726 |3,132 | 261,772 
1838 | 103 | 30,459 |2,804 {189,962 963 {100,572 39 4,150 |3,909 | 325,083 
1839 | 102 | 29,739 |2,815 |179,712 |1,266 |139,427 49 5,299 |4,232 | 354,177 
18438 90 | 30,249 |2,145 165,745 |1,336 |102,977 53 5,909 |3,624 | 304,880 
1844 | 124 | 38,026 |2,118 |160,843 |1,549 |125 ,234 67 7,378 |3,858 | 331,481 


The amount of shipping built within the province in each of the ten 
years 1832 to 1841, was as follows :— 


Years. 
1832 
_ 1855 
1834 
1835 
1836 


Ships. 
95 
104 
108 
100 
114 


Tons. 

7,313 
9,475 
8,956 
4,531 
9,280 


Years. 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Ships. 
142 
182 
198 
140%) 
167 


Tons. 
12,659 
16,966 
19,435 
31,207 
23,904 


The shipping belonging to the province at the end of 1841 was,— 


The fisheries of Nova Scotia are of the greatest importance to 
prosperity, and their produce furnishes the most valuable article of 


Sailing vessels—under 50 tons . 


” 


above 50 


” - 


Steam vessels—under 50 tons . 


” 


above 50 


22 _ 


Total 


Vessels. Tons. 
1,181 24,437 
615 84,906 
— 1,796 109,343 
1 35 
2 TZ 
— 3 _ 152 
Sey las: 109 ,495 
its 
its 


export trade. The great bulk of the fish taken is cod; but herrings, 
mackerel, and salmon are also found, and cured for exportation. The 


value of fish, grain, and lumber, 
year from 1832 to 1839 was,-— 


exported from the province in each 
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Years, Fish.. Corn, &c. * Lumber. 
£s £t £. 

1832 137,744 12,447 98,888 

1833 149,046 25,652 82,142 


1834 127,889 12,672 | 122,898 
1835 155,801 51,660 115,148 
1836 157,204 18,980 115,620 
1837 181,961 11,768 143,736 
1838 | 205,840 15,310 | 137,716 
1839 | 233,075 30,180 143,138 


The province of Nova Scotia is invaluable to this country from the 
number and commodious nature of its harbours. The port of Halifax, 
the capital of the province, is entered by a creek sixteen miles long, 
which ends in a sheet of water the area of which is ten square miles, 
and in which 1000 ships can ride in safety. Its entrance is effectually 
protected by forts erected on small islands. Margaret’s Bay, also on 
the Atlantic coast, is two miles wide at the entrance, but widens to six 
miles, and is fourteen miles long. At the south-western end of the 
province is St. Mary’s Bay, four to ten miles broad and thirty-five miles 
long. The Annapolis Basin is entered by the Gut of Digby in the Bay 
of Fundy, and is one of the most beautiful harbours in America, ex- 
tending ten miles parallel to the Bay of Fundy, with a width varying 
from one to four miles. The Basin of Mines, lying at the extremity 
of the Bay of Fundy, is entered through a strait three miles wide, and 
within enlarges to from eight to sixteen miles, extending about fifty 
miles to the head of Cobequid Bay. Cumberland Basin, which divides 
the province from New Brunswick, forms also a secure and capacious 
harbour. Pictou Harbour has a bar at its mouth, but within is safe and 
capacious, and there are other smaller harbours along the north shore in 
Northumberland Strait, which elsewhere would be deemed of importance. 

A considerable number of live stock are reared in the province. At 
the census of 1827 there were found,— 

14,074 horses. 
127,642 horned cattle. 


197,375 sheep. 
80,223 swine. 


The number of acres in crop in the same year was 327,676, and of 
uncultivated land there were 9,668,801 acres. Some cval-mines are 
worked in the district of Pictou. 

The island of Cape Breton is a dependency of Nova Scotia, from 
which province it is divided by the Gut of Canso and St. George’s Bay. 
It is bounded on the north and north-west by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
on the south and east by the Atlantic, and on the west by St. George’s 
Bay and Northumberland Strait. _ Its length from north-east to south- 
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west is about 100 miles, and its greatest breadth is 80 miles. ‘The 
population, which in 1806 was 2,315, in 1816, about 7,000, and in 1824 
about 14,000, consisted in 1827 of 9,345 males, and 9,265 females— 
together 18,700 souls; at this time the vane) is computed to contain 
ahoae 27,000 inhabitants. 

The custom-house accounts do not furnish an accurate statement of 
the trade of this island, a great part of its imports being included in the 
accounts of Nova Scotia. The value not thus included during the eight 
years 1832 to 1839 was as follows :— 


Years. | Imports. | Exports. Years. Imports. | Exports. 


£. £. £, £: 

1832 | 18,072 | 31,891 || 1836 8,809 | 34,460 
1833 | 10,324 | 28,608 || 1837 7,591 | 41,337 
1834 | 10,501 | 22,188 || 1838 8,350 | 33,546 
1835 | 11,666 | 31,039 || 1839 8,027 | 42,859 


The exports consist principally of fish and coals. Of this mineral 
there are mines at Sydney, Bridgeport, and Little Bras d’Or. The 
quantity exported in each of the above years was,— 


Years. Tons. Years, Tons. 

1832 21,855 1836 27,759 
1833 15,680 1837 32,701 
1834 8,374 1838 23,550 
1835 9,955 1839 38, 199 


Ship-building is carried on in the island. There were built and 
registered in each of the ten years 1832 to 1841 the following number 
of vessels :— 


Years. Ships. Tons. Years. Ships. Tons. 
1832 18 SZ 1837 17 1,067 
1833 22 1,503 1838 2 1,445 
1834 19 1,111 1839 25 1,233 
1835 17 1,354 1840 40 2,552 
1836 23 1,613 1841 23 g, 2,247 
There were belonging to the island at the end of 1841,— 

Ships. Tons. 

Vessels under 50 tons . .« « 22 5,462 

» abovesbOin Gonvaf-opa sks 3,969 

Dota owas 540 9,431 


Prince Edward’s Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is bounded on 
the south and the west by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the east 
by the island of Cape Breton, and on the north by the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. It lies between 46° and 47° 10’ north latitude, and between 
62° and 65° west longitude. Its extreme length is 140 miles, and its 
mean breadth is about 15 miles. Its area is 2, 134 square miles. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497, but no 
settlement was made upon it by the English, and it was for some time 
occupied by the French as a fishing station. It was first taken into 
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their possession by the English in 1758, and has since remained subject 
to this country. 

The population in 1806 was 9,676; in 1816 it had increased to 
16,000 ; in 1827 it consisted of 23,473 (12,211 males, and 11,262 
females). In 1841 a census was taken, according to which the inhabit- 
ants were,— 


Males, Females. Total, 
Under 16 years of age 11,580 11,186 22,766 
From 16 to 45 years . 9,456 9,324 18,780 
From 45 to 60 years . ; 1,945 1,726 3,671 
Above 60 yearsofage . . 1,082 734 1,816 
Totally.) . 24,068 22,970 47,033 
Among this population there were,— 
Deaf and dumb persons . . » 30 
Blondie, Sits 0 Sea itog 
nSANe Meee Ge Lok cl hick ce 17S 


The external trade of the island is very small. The value of imports 
and exports in each of the years 1832 to 1839 was as under :— 


Years. Imports. | Exports. | Years, Imports. | Exports. 
£. £. £. £. 

1832 1,015 8,267 || 1836 1,394 | 11,610 

1833 1,693 8,956 || 1837 1,946 7,271 

1834 2,339 | 10,693 || 1838 1,170 | 11,918 

~ 1835 1,174 9,029 1839 1,626 | 13,628 


The progress of this island in improvement has been checked by an 
extraordinary proceeding of the English government, which in 1767 
granted very nearly the whole surface by a gratuitous kind of lottery, the 
holders of the tickets to which benefits were attached being bound to 
pay a few shillings per annum for each 100 acres, and to settle their 
lands in the proportion of one settler for every 200 acres within ten 
years from the date of the grant. These conditions have been mainly 
evaded; the grantees were for the most part permanently absent from 
the island, and settlers have been unwilling to embark their capital and 
industry in the improvement of property which they could not make 
their own, while on the neighbouring continent there was an abundance 
of land to be had in fee simple and on easy terms. 

There are comparatively but few immigrants now resident on the 
island. Of the 47,033 persons living there in 1841, there were 31,561, 
or about two-thirds, who were born in the colony, and who for the most 

art were descended from Scotchmen. 

The soil is fertile, and the climate good and healthy ; the island is in 
a great measure free from the fogs which visit the shores of Newfound- 


land, Cape Breton, and Noya Scotia. 
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The great bulk of the people are agriculturists and stock farmers. 
There were on the island in 1841,— 
9,861. horses ; 
41,914 neat cattle; 
73,643 sheep; and 
35,521 swine; ; : 
10 breweries and distilleries; 87 grist mills; 11 carding mills ; and 83 saw-mills. 


The number of ships built and registered in the island during each 
of the ten years from 1832 to 1841 was as follows :— 


Years, Ships. Tons, . Years. Ships. Tons. 
1832 AQ 4,094 1837 44 6,715 
1833 44 5,000 » 1838 46 7,099 
1834 34 4,315 1839 69 9,986 
1835 40 4,888 1840 77 11,098 
1836 35 4,347 1841 63 10,797 


The number and tonnage of shipping belonging to the island at the 
end of 1841 were,— 


Ships. Tons. 

Under 50 tons . . . 112 8,106 
Above 50tons . . . 80 12,967 
otal™ gre hoe 16,073 


The island of Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, lies 
between 46° 40’ and 50° 37’ north latitude, and between 52° 40’ and 
59° 20’ west longitude. Its extreme length from north to south is 
about 400 miles, and its greatest breadth is about 300 miles. Its area 
is about 35,000 square miles. 

The value of this possession has been confined to the fisheries carried 
on upon the “banks” in its neighbourhood. We know little or nothing 
of the interior of the country, the settlements being limited to a few 
stations on the shores having reference solely to the business connected 
with the taking and curing of fish. Some attempts at forming such 
settlements were made between 1585 and 1614, but the first permanent 
colony was established in 1623 by Lord Baltimore, who proceeded to 
the island in person. Another colony followed in 1683, under the 
auspices of Lord Falkland, and in 1654 Sir David Kirk went there 
with a few settlers, authorized by a grant from the parliament. Early 
in the eighteenth century the island was taken by the French, but by 
the treaty of Utrecht it reverted to England, and has since remained in 
our possession. 

The population in 1806 was 26,505 ; in 1816 it was 52,672; and in 
1824 it had rather diminished, having been 31,746 males and 20,411 
females,—together, 52,157. In 1832 it contained 59,280 inhabitants. 
In 1836, the latest account, there were in the island 42,462 males, and 
32,238 females,—together, 74,705. 


The value of the import and export trade of the colony in each year 
from 1832 to 1889 was,— 
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Years. Imports. Exports. 
ve £. 
1832 573,872 | 594,486 
1833 595,909 | 715,098 
1834 556,087 | 663,264 
1835 576,800 | 737,022 
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Years, 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Imports, | Exports. 
£. £. 
579,799 | 787,099 
711,155 | 863,907 
580,384 | 727,559 
624,166 | 818,110 
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The greater part of the imported articles consist of various kinds of 


provision, clothing, salt, and fishing-tackle ; and nearly the whole of the 
exports consist of fish, fish-oil, and seal-skins. 

The shipping that arrived at and left the colony in each year from 
1832 to 1839, and in 1844, was as follows :— 


INWARDS. 

Years, Great Britain. | British Colonies. | United States. Foreign Countries. | Total. 
Ships.| Tons. |Ships.}. Tons. |Ships.| Tons. |Ships.| Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1832 | 265 | 36,067 | 388 | 29,454 | 56] 6,104 | 149 | 20,719 858 | 92,344 
1833 | 251 |-85,171 | 417 133,012 | 78 |. 8,787 | 151 | 18,872 892 | 95,842 
1834 | 271 | 89,365 | 351 | 80,845 | 52] 6,733 | 226 | 30,339 900 | 107,282 
1835 | 211 | 30,821 | 341 | 31,983 | 50] 5,828 | 249 | 34,601 851 | 103,233 
1836 | 186 | 26,646 | 313 | 29,718 | 39] 5,720 | 262 | 36,746 800 | 98,830 
1837 | 191 | 26,553 | 419 | 85,986 | 22] 2,354 | 293 | 41,714 925 | 106,557 
1838 | 138 | 17,706 | 262 | 20,298 | 24] 2,681 | 393 | 53,997 817 | 94,682 
1839 | 163 | 19,390 | 356 | 28,064 | 48} 5,207 | 294 | 39,000 861 | 91,661 
1844 | 181 | 25,652 | 502 | 44,816 | 123 | 14,813 | 324 | 41,858 || 1,130 | 127,139 
OUTWARDS. 

1832 | 167 | 12,128 | 424 | 28,749 | 23] 2,727 | 195 | 24,700 809 | 68,304 
1833 | 151 | 18,515 | 444 | 41,544 | 29] 3,515 | 221 | 27,386 845 | 90,960 
1834 | 233 | 16,500 | 443 | 24,146 | 25] 2,871 | 270 | 41,052 971 | 84,569 
1835 | 156 | 20,040 } 402 | 46,272 | 26] 3,448 | 249 | 32,110 833 | 101,870 
1836 | 145 | 18,546 | 376 | 42,144 | 18] 2,157 | 246 | 32,710 785 | 95,557 
1837 | 158 | 17,630 | 474 | 50,333 9 | 1,239 | 249 | 32,725 890 | 101,927 
1838 | 150 | 16,779 | 487 | 49,763 9 732 | 236 | 27,521 832 | 94,795 
1839 | 136 | 15,286 | 419 | 40,217 | 20] 1,962 | 259 | 32,830 834 | 90,295 
1844 | 119 | 15,787 | 601 | 65,498 | 29 | 8,500 | 296 | 34,314 || 1,045 | 119,099 


A considerable number of small vessels are built in the island. The 
number and tonnage so constructed in each of the ten years 1832 to 


1841 were as follows :— 


Years, Ships. Tons. 
1832 34 2,767 
1833 35 3,029 
1834 26 1,546 
1835 50 2,428 
1836 22 1,232 


Years. Ships. 
1837 25 
1838 31 
1839 17 
1840 30 
1841 35 


Tons. 
1,164 
1,541 
921 
1,698 
1,332 


The number of vessels registered in and belonging to the island at 
the end of 1841 were,— 


Sailing-vessels—under 50 tons . . 


”» 


above 50 


Dota ee 


Ships. Tons. 
. 310 10,103 
» Ald 34,273 
. 725 44,376 


(ny ee 
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The Hudson’s Bay territory is a tract of country extending between | 
49° and 70° north latitude, and from Cape Charles in Labrador (near | 
55° west longitude) to the Rocky Mountains and the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river (in 135° west longitude). ‘This territory 1s so little © 
known that its area cannot be given, but if is said certainly to exceed | 
2,000,000 square miles, and probably not to fall much short of | 
3,000,000 square miles. 

The description of this immense tract belongs to the province of the | 
geographer, and would be out of place in this volume. ‘The only pur- | 
pose to which it is applied is that of hunting-ground for the Hudson’s — 
Bay Company, through whose instrumentality the markets of the world 
are yearly supplied with the most valuable furs. 

The Bermudas, or Somers’ Islands, is a numerous group, of which 
only five are of any importance, viz., St. George, St. David, Long 
Island, Somerset, and Ireland. They are situated in the North Atlan- 
tic, 580 miles east of Cape Hatteras in North America. The western 
point of the group is in 32° 15’ north latitude, and 64° 50' west longi- 
tude. The area of the inhabited islands is 12,424 acres, or about 20 
square miles. Their population in 1806 consisted of 10,000 persons, 
of whom nearly one-half were slaves ; in 1824 the numbers were,— 


Males. Females, Total. 

Whites fe: ) tae 16897, 25751 4,648 
Free coloured 3 312 410 722° 

Slawesis $20.) 5) 2,620 2,622 5, 242 

Total . . 4,829 5,783 10,612 


In 1839 the population consisted of,— 


Males. Females. Total. 


Whites; | amuse! son ke 68S 2,428 4,066 
Coloured and black 2,086 2,781 4,867 
Totali«. i 4 35724 5,209 8,933 


The climate is exceedingly healthy, and an increase of the population 
by natural causes would certainly be experienced. ‘The diminished 
number of inhabitants must therefore be owing to emigration, which, 
considering the limited nature of the employments offered in the islands, 
must be resorted to by the natives. 

The value of articles imported into and exported from the Bermudas 
in each year from 1832 to 1842 was as follows :— 


Years. Imports. | Exports. Years. Imports. | Exports. 


£. £ 
1832 | 102,742 | 13,784 || 1888 
1833 | 86,145 | 13,522 |) 1839 
1834 | 77,925 | 8,418 || 1840 
1835 | 100,783 | 21,353 || 1841 
1836 | 116,067 | 21,967 || 1842 
1837 | 105,794 | 25,945 


£. £: 
113,589 | 14,899 
124,884 | 21,258 
130,800 | 32,231 - 
148,762 | 23,196 
147,783 | 21,797 
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The imports consist of a great variety of British manufactures, with 
some grain and flour, and miscellaneous articles left by vessels putting 
in for repairs. The islands afford nothing of their own produce for 
exportation except arrow-root, the value of which is small, and ships, 
the building of which was formerly more successfully followed than at 
present. The number and tonnage of vessels built in each of the years 
from 1832 to 1839 were as follows :— 


Years. Ships. Tons. Years. Ships. Tons. 
1832 10 804 1836 8 631 
1833 3 200 1837 8 514 
1834 No return, 1838 8 850 
1835 6 393 1839 8 523 


The difference between the value of goods imported and those ex- 
ported is provided for by the government ‘expenditure on account of 
convicts, about 1000 of whom have for some years been employed in 
constructing fortifications on the islands. 

The shipping that entered and cleared from these islands in each of 
the years from 1832 to 1839, and in 1844, was as follows :— 


INWARDS. 


Years. | iii I i 
r Great British : ; Foreign = 
Britain. Colonies, Hnited. States, Countries: Total. 


Ships. | Tons. | Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. |'Ships.; Tons. | Ships. | Tons. 
1832 8 2,052 76 6,502 65 | 6,995 | 6 708 155 | 16,257 


1833 8 2,159 76 6,251 57 5,805 4 459 145 | 14,674 
1834 is 1,502 74 5,657 53 5,427 1 51 185 | 12,637 
1855 2 2,233 ii 5,312 50 5,098 16 | 2,658 146 | 15,301 


18365, LOU 2.616 | 62 4,690 | 48 4,697 | 4 720 |, 124 | 12.798 
1837 Sep eeOe 58 8,867 1 ‘45! ea bey I MG Pate) 29 
1888 | 11 | 8,148) 54 3,419 | 47 |..5,682 || 16 946} 125 | 13,194 
1839} 8 | 1,956; .45 Bln |r wy 4,782 |. 25 | 2,816 | 120 | 


~ 
~ 
. 
aD 
or 
- 


— 
ro 
. 
fon) 
_ 
for) 


1844 | 27 | 9,435] 54 | 3,920! 80 | 10,259} 33 | 2,072 | 194 | 25,686 
Ppt [530 ; i l i 
OUTWARDS. 

1832 ly <, .. | 102 | 9,418} 48 | 5,501] 13 | 1,522 | 163 | 16,441 
1833 | 2 364 | 84 | 7,953 | 50 | 5,874] 6 | 646} 142) 14,137 
1834 1 58 | 83 °| 7,2561 49 | 4,837] 9] 1,101 | 142] 13,252 
1835, 10 | 1,900] 81 7,227 | 43 | 4,809] 14 | 1,408 | 148 | 15,044 
1836 |, 9 | 1,66n +) 68 46,063} 49 |. 5,129) -. zu 126 | 12,853 
1837 | 3 552 | 63 | 4,879 | 40 | 4,063] 19] 1,507] 125 | 11,001 
1838 | 4 316 | 61 5,408 | 47 | 4,948] 22] 2,497] 134 | 13,099 
1839 | ° 3 B00') 68°F b.189.| 86> |' 3,936 | * 9°} * 607 |* 116°)"S0;202 
1844 | 2 217 | 81 | 11,626 | 95 | 12,144] 18] 1,578 |- 196 | 25,565 


Oo 
= 
bo 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


General Description—Names of Colonies—Population—Imports and Exports—Trade with 
the United Kingdom—Shipping—Productions—Slave Trade; its Abolition—Abolition 
of Slavery—Compensation to Slave-owners—Successful Result of the Measure—General 
List of the Colonies and Dependencies of England; the Date and Mode of Acquisition 
—Population—Forms of Government—Trade with the United Kingdom—Proportion 
which it bears to the whole Trade of the Kingdom—Colonial protective System; its 
injurious consequences. 


Tur dependencies of England, known under the general title “‘ West 
Indies,”’ comprise the islands of Antigua, Barbados, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Grenada and the Grenadines, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Chris- 
topher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Tortola, and the 
Virgin Islands and Jamaica ; besides which there are the district of 
British Guiana on the continent of South America, and the settlement 
of Honduras in the province of Yucutan. 

These colonies or plantations differ materially one from the other in 
their origin and natural features, yet in their relation to the parent 
country they bear so intimate a resemblance that it will be convenient 
to class them together, and to describe their trade and productions under 
one general designation, as indeed is always the case in our custom- 
house returns. 

The different West India colonies now subject to the British crown 
are— 

Date of 


Name of Colony. Requisition. Name of Colony. Pe’ 
ADP UA sect ssa lene Wels ooo St. Lucia Bececngiee yt ooh ome ‘1603 
Barbadosice <1) vane tops | aaelono Sty Vincent. |. :enee te Somme Ees 
Banbudatst <| ara + lepy. | apnGa2 ‘LObAAO OT Us a che Meee Gs 
Anguilla el site Sateen Riel BLOOO Trintaadle.6:.% . le « HEIST 
Dominica . . . + ~. + 1763 | Tortola and the Virgin Islands 1666 
Grenadazss 5." Sema) Bene 6S JAMAICA ye Ce aes eee Gs 5 
The Grenadinese 7) nee 7 6S ae The Bahama Islands . . . 1629 
Montserrat he LOSS British Guiana. . . . . 1803 
Nevis, «4 jane e628 Hondares anol se Re 670 


St. Christopher .  . : om L625 aaa 


che geographical position of the islands in the above list is between 
10° and 23° 30’ north latitude, and between 59° 30!’ and 79° west 
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longitude ; British Guiana lies between 4° and 8° north latitude, and 

between 57° and 60° west longitude ; Honduras lies between 16° 30’ 

and 18° 30’ north latitude, and between 88° and 89° west longitude. 
The population of each of these several colonies and.settlements, 


according to the latest accounts, is as follows :— 
esti dis ate wry tame ene Tyee or) i ee On) Geeeh tt ek 


White. 
COLONIES. siete ‘ite Coloured. Total. ee 


Males. | Females.| Males. Females. Males. | Females. 


——— 


pikes © fe 28327!) Is4o 840 | 15,541 | 17,891 | 16,681 | 18,731 35,412 
arbados . . | 1829 8,049 | 7,910 | 40,371 | 46,275 | 48,420 | 54,185 | 102,605 
Barbuda 7 a ve i 8 Mo oie as 1,500 
Anguilla owetale|, 1824 162 203 1,429 1,872 15591 2,075 3,666 
Dominica. . | 1833 382 338 | 8,475 | 9,465 | 8,857] 9,803 | 18,660 
Grenada & the 

Stirs a 1837 | 1,840 | 1,964 | 8,271] 8,919 | 10,111 | 10,883 | 20,994 
Monserrat . - | 1836 140 149 3,239 8,591 3,379 3,740 He eG) 
Nevis cut Bess 1838 ve ary oe ae 3,476 35958 7,484 
St. Christopher | 1838 | 4,952 | 5,483 | 5,739 | 6,308 | 10,691 | 11,791 | 22,482 
St. Lucia * sv) 1839 533 450 6,153 7,043 6,686 7,493 14,179 
St. Vincent . | 1831 1,301 25,821 3 ve ioe 
Tobago « « | 1839 as Sc qs He 5,502 6,246 11,748 
PUEIBIGAG Fema) 1837 2,020 | 1,601 | 17,230 | 18,477 | 19,250 | 20,078 39,328 


Tortola and the 109 
Virgin Islands 1835 | .. * = " 3,622 | 4,109| 7,731 
Jamaica . . | 1824 87,152 166,595 |169,658 ae Be 373 ,405 
The Bahamas. | 1839 if ie Az ¥ 11,539 | 11,509 | 23,048 
Demerara* . | 1832 3,006 71,877 - ANC 74,883 
Berbice* . . | 1833 431 139 | 10,914 | 10,057 | 11,345 | 10,196 | 21,541 
Honduras. . | 1839 200 35 | 4,700] 38,000] 4,900 | 3,035 7,935 
* British Guiana. Total . . | 820,792 


The declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported to the British West Indies in each of the eighteen years, 1827 
to 1844, was— 


Years. £. Years. £. Years. Ge 

1827 3,583,222 1833 2,597,589 1839 3,986,598 
1828 3,289,704 1834 2,680,024 1840 8,574,970 
1829 3,612,085 1835 3,187,540 1841 2,504,004 
1830 2,838,448 1836 3,786,453 1842 2,591,425 
1831 2,581,949 1837 3,456,745 1843 2,882,441 
1832 2,439,808 1838 3,393,441 1844 2,451,477 


The value of the produce shipped from these colonies to the United 
Kingdom in each of the years 1832 to 1842, as computed by the colonial 
custom-houses, was— 


Years. ki Years. £. 
1852 5,020,146 1838 6,871,138 
1833 5,169,878 1839 5,424,614 
1834 6,064,786 1840 5,356,116 
1835 5,728;916 1841 4,470,731 
1836 6,675,424 1842 4,585,128 
1837 5,947,596 


The total value of the imports and exports of each colony in the years 
1832 to 1842, according to the custom-house returns, was as follows :— 
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aon ae ere 
1832 | 1833 1834 
COLONIES. — = 
Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports. Imports. EOD 
ih amas £. £, oer £. re 
Antigua. .| 148,830 | 169,244 || 170,334 | 183,285 || 176,076 | 371,376 
Barbados . «| 461,308 | 285,516 || 438,679 | 418,351 || 454,051 | 624,685 
Dominica . 35,570 | 141,306 || 38,421 | 119,528 || 86,858 | 110,362 
Grenada . .{ 111,605 | 201,276 || 114,179 | 281,180 ] 126,776 | 267,998 
Jamaica . « (1,593,317 |2,814,308 |1,519,452 |2,489,797 |/1,589,720 3,148,797 
Montserrat . 11,067 91,517 | 8, 065 18,885 11,026 36,523 
Nevis. . «| 98,686 | 28,871 || 28,030 | 44,729 27,304 |. 61,653 
St. Christopher 71,981 | 101,148 || 71,703] 102,378 88,214 | 137,963 
St. Lucia . 35,958 | 51,126 || 34,723] 63,510 42,834 | 78,513 
St. Vincent . | 154,274 | 255,343 || 136,763 | 283,170 || 188,397 | 307,251 
Tobago . « 56,399 | 118,450 | 54,731 | 106,589 50,446 | 106,773 
Tortola . . 5,932 | 33,058 10,006 | 31,105 4,756 | 39,985 
Trinidad . «| 229,697 | 235,657 || 287,453 | 268,446 || 252,518 |. 380,707 
Bahamas . .| 73,807} 68,156 | 107,899 | 76,614 / 142,021 | 92,802 
Demerara . 486,380 |1,386,104 || 487,229 11,577,615 || 585,260 1,261,767 
Berbice . . 86,815 | 332,933 70,845 | 258,954 67,772 | 267,338 
sl 1 —_-—— — 
Total £/8,591,626 6,244,013 | 3,567,512 |\6,324,086 3,793,969 7,294,493 
1835 1836 1837 

Antigua . .| 201,339 | 286,861 | 191,817] 175,808 || 158,998 | 78,049 
Barbados . .. | 505,028 | 578,739 || 615,503 | 636,853 || 627,047 | 787,344 
Dominica. «| 50,056] 45,624 68,077 | 78,282 71,390 | 74,871: 
Grenada . .| 114,129 | 204,795 | 147,315 | 201,080 || 130,709 | 204,822 
Jamaica . 4 2,018,965 |3,094,513 |]2,108,606 |3,315,670 ||1,956,540 [2,827,833 
Montserrat . | 12,715 | 19,249 9,219} 19,069); 9,542 7,775 
Nevis... «| 89,094 | 38,575 32,511 | 34,885 27,183 | 12,203 
St. Christopher | 110,337 | 120,141 98,344] 145,703 || 118,271 | 192,219 
St.Lucia. «| 51,807 | 79,872 60,344 | 69,040 86,741 | 74,185 
St. Vincent . | 130,559 | 326,678 || 155,522 | 349,480 || 178,415 | 379,686 
Tobago . .| 58,705] 104,274 73,947 | 196,974 69,763 | 143,828 
Tortola . . 9,338 | 23,215 15,225 | 23,129 10,426 | 24,729 
Trinidad . . | 315,850] 370,861 || 469,208 | 487,731 || 443,572 | 469,500 
Bahamas . 125,424 | 108,928 |} 143,211] 88,694 || 190,113} 106,840 
Demerara. . | 615,106 |1,455,231 || 770,839 |1,595,137 || 799,900 |1,326,308 
Berbice . . 96,013 315,936 140,738 499,042 157,483 371,436 
Total £ 4,454,465 7,117,992 |/5,100,426 |7,916,577 |'5,036,093 |7,006,628 


er eet Se 
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COLONIES. Le eR sa? L ait 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£, | Ay ee A fn 
Antigua ; 196,959 378,337 233,336 353, 709 191,185 443,080 
Barbados 717,554 | 847,989 || 783,775 | 686,702 || 599,139 | 344,297 
Dominica. . 50,472 120,021 44,275 87,466 61,004 76,681 
Grenada . 118,292 | 266,277 99,505 | 201,132 98,059 | 170,786 
Jamaica + 1,876,566 |3,299,480 12,244,450 |2,484,735 ||2,183,917 |2,208,985 
Montserrat . 14,655 21,248 9,356 21,312 9,994 24,227 
Neviss.2 « $2,918 28,896 31,757 §2,835 27,005 41,776 
St. Christopher 95,150 180,161 143,867 185 , 626 134,732 217,403 
St. Lucia. .—. 60,143 83,535 77,507 76,184 66,078 84,029 
St. Vincent «| 170,006 | 339,025 |] 189,246 | 299,325 || 173,066 | 202,109 
Topagors ee. 76,283 139,171 72,418 150,557 64,222 118,819 
Tortola é 10,540 13,161 6,200 15,029 10,964 12,966 
Trinidad . .| 408,532 | 494,199 || 465,824] 358,945 || 536,609 | 361,645 
Bahamas . .| 154,484 81,825 132,906 95,844 123,773 84,099 
Demerara. . 851,399 {1,331,390 |)1,029,830 |1,091,582 844,883 |1,555,664 
Berbice . . 208,095 348 ,546 178,684 256,122 144,004 332,063 
Total £ 5,042,028 |7,973,261 |[5,742,936 /6,415,105 |/5, 268,134 |6,278,629 
1841 1842 
COLONIES. ee Ss ee |5 
Imports Exports. Imports. Exports. 
ES £. £. £. 

Antigua. . . 201,882 295,343 160,012 267,032 

Barbados . 578,474 410,371 577,860 424,518 

Dominica. . 53,198 50,917 AT ,872 64,357 

Grenada. . . 114,505 141,553 84,251 127,535 

Jamaica . «./| 1,385,284 1,909,744 1,877,252 2,231,112 

Montserrat . . 13,044 28,105 10,297 20,117 | 

tvetian eh", 23,728 17,455 14,379 17,992 

St. Christopher . 139,775 136 ,842 109,701 152,613 

St: Lucia . . 59,239 99,312 52,135 109, 960 

St. Vincent . . 138,124 235,198 124,642 229 ,237 

Tobago . « « 59,249 86,390 28,474 83,083 

Tostolanks o6h /« 7,619. 18,968 4,850 13,139 

Trinidad . «| 582,734 473,724 386,158 458 , 490 

Bahamas. « + 108.829 92,727 128,060 67,141 

Demerara 769,565 979,794 601,593 930,749 

Berbice « « + | 116,656 186,003 69,927 204,956 | 
| =i. 2 oe 7:57. ae: 
Total . £) 4,251,855 | 5,162,446 | 4,277,463 | 5,402,026 
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The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the trade between 
the British West Indies and the United Kingdom in each of the twenty- 
three years, from 1822 to 1844, were as follows :— 


eS 


Years. INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1822 839 232,426 743 208,099 
1823 861 233,790 842 932;,717 
1824 899 244,971 848 238,097 
1825 872 252,357 801 219,431 
1826 891 243,448 907 251,852 
1827 872 243,721 906 248 ,598 
1828 1,013 272,800 1,022 270,495 
1829 958 263,338 918 252,992 
1830 911 253,872 868 240,664 
1831 904 249,079 907 249,051 
1832 828 229,117 803 226,105 
1833 911 248 ,378 875 241 , 384 
1834 918 246,605 900 246,609 
1835 878 235,179 862 232,864 
1836 900 237 ,922 892 238,915 
1837 855 226,468 913 244,546 
1838 878 253,495 894 242,467 
1859 748 196,715 848 219,652 
1840 697 181,731 856 222,817 
1841 677 174,975 || 805 211,536 
1842 714 191,688 | 896 261,344 
1843 758 206,290 897 253,698 
1844 714 195,440 | 822 231,667 


The productions of these colonies are almost exclusively sugar, 
molasses, rum, coffee, and cocoa, and pimento from Jamaica. The pro- 
ducts of the sugar-cane are obtained from all. Coffee is chiefly grown 
in Jamaica, Dominica, and Guiana; and cocoa, the growth of British 
colonies, is almost exclusively yielded by Trinidad and Grenada. The 
quantities of those important articles of commerce imported from our 


West India colonies into the United Kingdom in each year, from 1827 
to 1844, were— : 


Years. Sugar. Molasses. Rum. Coffee. Cocoa. Pimento. 


Cwts. Cwts. Gallons. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 

1827 3,551,218 | 392,441 | 5,620,174 | 29,419,598 549,688 | 2,225,943 
1828 4,313,636 | 508,095 | 6,307,224 | 29,987,078 454,999 | 2,247,893 
1829 4,152,614 | 390,626 | 6,934,759 | 26,911,785 684,917 | 8,585,694 
1830 3,912,628 | 249,420 | 6,752,799 | 27,460,421 | 711,923 | 3,489,318 
1831 4,103,800 | 328,306 | 7,844,157 | 20,030,802 | 1,491,947 | 1,801,355 
1832 3,773,456 | 553,663 | 4,713,809 | 24,673,920 | - 618,215 | 1,366,183 
1833 3,646,204 | 686,793 | 5,109,975 | 19,008,375 | 2,134,809 | 4,770,255 
1834 3,843,976 | 650,366 | 5,112,399 | 22,081,489 | 1,360,325 | 1,389,402 
1835 3,524,209 | 507,495 | 5,453,317 | 14,855,470 | - 439,447 | 2,536,353 
1836 3,601,791 | 526,535 | 4,868,168 | 18,903,426 | 1,612,304 | 3,230,978 
1837 3,306,775 | 575,657 |'4,418,349 | 15,577,888 | 1,847,145 | 2,026,129 
1838 3,520,676 | 638,007 | 4,641,210 | 17,588,655 | 2,149,637 892,974 
1839 2,824,372 | 474,307 | 4,021,820 | 11,485,675 | 959,641 | 1,071,511 
1840 2,214,764 | 421,141 | 3,780,979 | 12,797,039 | 2,374,301 999,068 
1841 2,151,217 | 430,221 | 2,770,161 | 9,927,689 | 2,920,298 797,758 
1842 2,508,725 | 471,759 | 3,828,185 | 9,491,646 | 2,499,488 | 1,643,376 
1843 2,509,701 | 605,682 | 2,803,399 | 8,530,110 | 1,501,126 | 2,028,656 
1844 2,453,050 | 579,598 | 2,506,625 | 9,290,278 3,120,480 294,672 

tere necting 
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It appears from the custom-house statements already given that a 
great part of the value of the yearly harvests in these colonies, and 
which are shipped to the United Kingdom, remains here, and constitutes 
an addition to our capital. The balance thus remaining after the ship- 
ments of stores and manufactures are provided for, amounts to between 
two and three millions sterling per annum, and forms the revenues of 
proprietors and mortgagees resident in this country. 

For a long series of years the British Parliament gave encouragement 
to the African slave-trade, and it required a struggle of twenty years 
on the part of a band of zealous philanthropists, at the head of whom 
were the venerable Thomas Clarkson and the late Mr. Wilberforce, 
sufficiently to arouse the land to the enormity of this national sin, and 
to procure the passing of a law for its abolition. In May, 1787, the 
first committee was formed for the purpose of procuring and publishing 
information tending to the abolition of the African slave-trade. This 
self-constituted body consisted of Clarkson, Granville Sharp, Philip 
Sansom, and nine more members of the Society of Friends. In the 
following year numerous petitions against the continuance of the traffic 
were presented to Parliament; motion after motion was made upon the 
subject in the House of Commons, where year after year the minister, 
who seemed to command overwhelming majorities in favour of every 
other measure advocated by him, was out-voted in his advocacy of the 
cause of humanity; and it was reserved for the administration that suc- 
ceeded to office on the death of Mr. Pitt to carry through Parliament a 
Bill for abolishing the African slave-trade. The perfecting of this 
measure by giving to it the royal assent was literally the last Parliamen- 
tary act of Lord Grenville’s administration, their seals of office haying 
been given up to the king on the very same day in which this Act was 
made the law of the land. 

It was at that time confidently predicted by those who had resisted this 
measure that it must insure the ruin of our sugar colonies. May we 
not draw from the signal failure of this prediction a well-grounded hope 
that the further measure of justice to the negro perfected by the aboli- 
tion of slavery itself throughout the British dominions on the Ist of 
August, 1838, will in the end prove as little productive of evil to those 
colonies as was the measure of 1807. 7 

On the 28th of August, 1833, an Act was passed for the abolition of 
slavery throughout the British colonies. Under this Act the name of 
slave ceased on the Ist of August, 1834; those who previously stood in 
that relation becoming “ apprenticed labourers” to the persons who had 
been entitled to their services as slaves. This period of apprenticeship 
was to continue in the case of household slaves until the Ist of August, 
1838, but in the case of pradial labourers, comprising all usually em- 
ployed in agriculture, the apprenticeship was to be continued until the 
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Ist of August, 1840. So strongly, however, had the people of England 
become convinced of the sinfulness of holding their fellow-creatures in 
bondage, that even the modified condition of apprenticeship, although it 
had taken from the master all the more hateful attributes of ownership, 
was intolerable to them; and a degree of moral compulsion was used 
under which the colonial legislatures were induced to anticipate the 
period of perfect freedom, and the labouring population throughout our 
West India colonies were admitted to the full rights of citizenship on 
the Ist of August, 1838. 

This glorious act of raising 770,000 human beings from a condition 
in which they were legally considered as chattels, and could be bought 
and sold as so many beasts of burden, to a state of equality before the 
law with their former owners, was bought for them at the price of twenty 
millions sterling by the British nation, who thus gave unquestionable 
testimony to their feelings of genuine philanthropy, while they proved 
their sense of justice by compensating those who would otherwise have 
suffered individually for the expiation of a national sin. 

The number of slaves in respect of whom their owners received com- 
pensation by means of this Parliamentary grant of twenty millions was 
770,280, of whom 35,742 belonged to the Cape of Good Hope, 4,026 
to Bermuda, and 66,613 to Mauritius. The remaining 663,899 were 
located in the several West India colonies. The number of slaves in 
each colony, with the average rates of compensation awarded to their 
former owners, and the amount of money thus distributed to the several 
colonies, were as follows :—= 


dbtoiaES. Nambet of Gonipetisation seotiened. 
Ble tes. Average Rates. Total Amount. 
oe Tenet? Hata £. 
Antigua. s 4 « 29,121 1412 8 425,547 
IBARATIOS: = i Weer 10,086 12 14 4 128, 296 
/Barbad0s. 4 . . 83,150 20 18 8 1,719,980 
Dominita . a . 14,175 19 8 9 275,547 
Grenada, .. . 23,638 26; MEL 616,255 
Guana) Aen ee eo oa: Dil, 9k 4,294,989 
Honduras Silake OF 1,901 53 6 9 101,899 
Jamaica». <¢ «. » | 8#L,070 19 15 4 6,149,937 
Montserrat . . . 6,401 LOmeome al 103,556 
Nevis. _ Ch Ow “cet 8,815 TY Sar7a4g 151,006 
St. Christopher . . | 19,780 1613 0 | 829,393 
St. Eula... | US,bgi PSB gal bya a8 
St. Vincent . . 4 | 22,266 2610 7 | 590,779 
Tobago... . 4 11,589 20) £3417 4! 233,875 
Trinidad. . . .| 90,657 | 50 1 1 | 1,033,999 
Virgin Islands . . | 5,135 | 14 201 | 72,638 
Total . . | 663,899 2118 11 | 16,561,684 
| 


A large part of this compensation-money was applied to the extinction 
of mortgage-debts owing to merchants in England, and was thus doubly 
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advantageous to the planters, who were thereby freed from obligations 
extremely onerous, and which in various ways intercepted the benefits 
of ownership. 

The different rates of compensation awarded to the slave-owners in 
the several colonies, and which varied from 127. 14s. 4d. per head in 
the Bahamas to 53/. 6s. 9d. in the colony of Honduras, were propor- 
tioned to the average sale-value of slaves in the various colonics during 
the years between 1822 and 1830, the compensation amounting to a 
small fraction below 45 per cent. of such sale-value. It must not be 
imagined that the nation having thus paid only that proportion of the 
value, the former owners were losers of the remaining proportion of 55 per 
cent. During the continuance of slavery, if an owner sold the labourers 
from his plantation, he had no labour-market whence to hire substitutes, 
for the cultivation of his estate, and, practically, the value of land in 
the sugar colonies resided in the negroes attached to it ; but when the 
general measure of emancipation was perfected this state of things was 
altogether changed ; the former owners had among them the same num- 
ber of labourers whose services they might engage, the difference to 
them being simply this: that with 45 per cent. of the former exchangeable 
value of the labourers in their pockets, and relieved from all necessity of 
providing for their wants in sickness, infirmity, and old age, they had to 
support them by means of daily wages paid to the able-bodied for services 
performed, the rate of which wages must be regulated as in every other 
country by the supply and the demand. It was a favourite plea with 
those who were opposed to the abolition of slavery that the expenses of 
the planters in supporting the old and the infant, and the sickly, while 
they had the services only of those among the population who were 
healthy, and of ages during which labour was practicable, amounted to 
at least as much as the wages they would have to pay if the institution 
of slavery were abolished ; and if there were any true foundation for 
such a plea, unquestionably the law which, in placing them in those 
altered circumstances, provided the employers with so large a fund out 
of which to pay their labourers, bestowed upon the former a very impor- 
tant boon. 

It could not reasonably be expected that a great social revolution, 
such as the act of emancipation, brought about in these colonies, would 
pass unaccompanied by some inconvenience, and that time would not 
be required in order to the right adjustment of things between the 
different classes under such altered circumstances. ‘The inconveniences 
which have arisen proved, however, much less formidable than the most 
sanguine friends to the measure of emancipation ventured to expect ; 
and whatever those inconveniences were, they are fast disappearing. 
The conduct of the emancipated negroes has been most exemplary. 
The heaviest charge brought against them is that of demanding exor~ 
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bitant rates of wages, a charge which calls for no word of refutation, 
since it must be out of their power to enforce it, or to insist upon any 
payment beyond that which circumstances render equitable. It is no 
more in their power than it is in the power of the farm-labourer or the 
hand-loom weaver in England to fix the rate of wages. ' 

The very great difference in the sale-value of slaves observable in the 
different colonies previous to emancipation was chiefly the result of a 
law passed for the registration of slaves, and which forbad their trans- 
fer from one colony to another,—a measure framed in a beneficent spirit, 
but the wisdom of which was very questionable. In the Bahamas, where 
the slave population was redundant, labour was necessarily cheap, and 
the value of those by whom it must be performed was low. In Guiana, 
on the other hand, and in Trinidad, where there was an abundance of 
fertile land to be reclaimed, the number of labourers was quite inade- 
quate, and their value proportionally high. ‘There would have been 
great advantage to the owners, and, under proper regulations, no hard- 
ship upon the negroes, to have removed them from places where their 
labour was not needed to colonies where it could be profitably employed. 
Since the measure of freedom has been consummated, such changes have 
been made to a great extent, and with mutual advantage to both classes. 

The inhabitants of Antigua, in which island there was an abundance 
of labourers, so that their average sale-value between 1822 and 1830 
was only 32/. 12s. 10d. per head, quickly perceived the advantages they 
might draw from the measure of 1833, and by an act of the island 
legislature granted immediate emancipation to their slaves, without sub- 
jecting them to the intermediate step of apprenticeship. This island is 
most of all the West India colonies dependent upon the seasons for the 
abundance of its crops, since there is not in the whole of its area a 
stream or spring of water to be found. With this fact in view it will be 
seen from the following figures that its harvests have not fallen short by 
reason of this act of its legislature. 

The quantities of sugar, molasses, and rum imported into the United 
Kingdom from Antigua in each of the fourteen years, from 1832 to 


1845, were as follows :— 
SS Se 
Years, Sugar. Molasses. Rum. Years, Sugar. | Molasses. Rum. 


— 


Cwrts. Cwts. Galls. Cwts. Cwts. Cae 
1832 143,336 57,889 295173 1839 222,689 | 104,034 55,958 
1833 129,519 67,181 34,932 1840 203,071 96,117 75,592 
1834 PAY Pel ai 87,882 71,445 184] 144,103 | 75,551 14,906 
1835 174,818 75,985 67,051 1842 147,414 | 75,124 48,078 
1836 135,482 54,370 Biol 1843 173,401 | 79,962 2,092 
1837 62,170 26,993 11,538 1844 225,150 | 104,243 22,513 
1838 203,048 97,614 295172 1845 210,013 | AR 16,120 


a he importance to the United Kingdom of the trade which it carries 
on with its colonies and dependencies in the four quarters of the globe, 
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when compared with that which it carries on with the whole world, 
including those colonies, will be seen from the following statement, 
wherein is shown the real value of the products of British industry 
exported to the world at large, and of the part exported to our colonies, 
together with the number and tonnage of the shipping employed in 


prosecuting the trade, during each of the thirteen years, from 1832 to 


1844. 
pe a 
DECLARED VALUE OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES EXPORTED. 


Years. To all the World. |To British Colonies. Years. To all the World. |To British Colonies. 
£, ee £. £. 
1832 36,450,594 10,140,979 1839 53,233,580 16,279,108 
1833 39,667,347 10,390,452 1840 51,406,430 17,378, 550 
1834 42,649,191 9,521 556 1841 51,634,623 15,153, 632 
1835 47,372,270 11,175,746 1842 47,381,023 13,361,820 
1836 53,368,572 14,079,642 1843 52,278,449 15,051,420 
1837 42,070,744 12,633,660 1844 58,584,292 16,506,366 
1858 50,060,970 13,581,850 
NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF SHIPPING. 
To all the World. To British Colonies. 
Years: Inwards. Outwards. Inwards. Outwards. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 


1832 | 17,918 |2,825,959 | 17,683 |2,880,492 ||5,442 |1,009,317 |5,423 | 1,021,892 
1833 | 18,624 |2.945,899 | 18,516 3,002,875 |[5,440 |1,045,514 [5,466 | 1,018,996 
1834 | 19,797 3,132,168 | 19,462 |3,149,152 |/5,813 [1,081,277 |5,685 | 1,081,328 
1835 | 20,300 |3,309,724 | 19,995 |3,325,211 ||6,064 |1,200,933 |5,785 | 1,152,349 
1836 | 21,478 |3,494,372 | 21,255 [8,566,697 ||5,829 |1,179,381 |5,714 | 1,170,650 
1837 | 22,498 |3,623,106 | 22,028 |3,583,965 [16,051 |1,220,827 {5,707 | 1,139,586 
1858 | 24,798 |3,997,053 | 24,427 /4,039,039 ||6,334 |1,269,391 |5,954 | 1,284,611 
1839 | 27,961 |4,433,015 | 27,764 |4,494,707 ||6,578 |1,334,412 {6,190 | 1,287,506 
1840 | 28,081 |4,657,795 | 28,073 |4,781,872 ||6,825 |1,425,172 (6,663 | 1,495,957 
1841 | 28,052 |4,652,376 | 28,250 |4,766,171 ||6,868 |1,534,890 |6,696 | 1,529,947 
1842 | 27,041 |4,500,028 | 27,160 |4,627,446 ||6,186 |1, 228,052 |5,672 | 1,228,795 
1843 | 28,041 [4,847,296 | 28,048 |4,977,266 |/6,791 |1,482,341 |6,546 | 1,493,955 
1844 | 29,295 |5,049,601 | 29,604 |5,297,168 |/6,465 |1,476,262 {6,531 | 1,576,965 


The centesimal proportions into which our foreign and colonial trade 
are divisible during the above years are,— 


Merchandise. Shipping. Merchandise - Shipping. 
Years. |~ Xéearnsifi ied Gh sibeay 
Foreign. | Colonial. | Foreign. | Colonial. Foreign. | Colonial.) Foreign. | Colonial. 
1832 72°18 27°82 | 64°41 35°59 || 18389 69°42 | 30°58 70°64 | 29°36 
1833 73°81 26°19 | 65°30 34°70 || 1840 66°20 | 33°80 69:06 | 30°94 
1834 77°14 22°86 | 65°57 34°43 || 1841 70°66 | 29°34 67°46 | 32°54 


1835 76°41 23°59 | 64°54 35°46 || 1842 71°80 | 28°20 73°09 | 26°91 


1836 73°62 26°38 | 66°72 33°28 || 1843 71°21 | 28°79 69°71 | 30°29 
1837 69°98 80°02 | 67°25 32°75 || 1844 71°83 | 28°17 70°49 | 29°51 


1838 72°87 27°13 | 68°46 51°54 
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The following statement (p. 815) exhibits at one view the names of 
our colonial possessions and dependencies, with the exception of our 
Indian empire, in every quarter of the globe; the form of government 
established in each; and its population, in the latest year for which the 
accounts are at present accessible. 

Occasion is sometimes taken by the advocates of a protective system 
to point out the actual and comparative magnitude of our colonial trade, 
in proof of the practical wisdom of their doctrine. The chief produc- 
tions of our colonies have hitherto been favoured in the home market by 
means of differential duties; and it is affirmed that by this means we 
carry on a larger export trade than we should do if a preference were 
not thus given to a part of our customers; an assertion which it would 
be difficult to prove. 

Let us, in order to test the wisdom of this system of preferences, 
take what will be considered the most important article of colonial 
production, sugar, and inquire shortly what is the effect to the kmgdom 
generally, and to the sugar colonies themselves, of the virtual monopoly 
of the home market given to them by our tariff. 

First, we are made to pay for the sugar consumed in the United 
Kingdom more than we need to pay by an amount exceeding the value 
of all the goods which we manufacture for the West India colonies; it 
will hardly be said that this is a profitable trade for us, whatever it 
may be for the colonies. It might be some consolation to us to know 
that the excessive price which we thus pay benefited in a proportionate 
degree those to whom it is paid. But is this so? If the millions of 
money for which we thus tax ourselves did go to swell the profits of the 
planters, how is it that this undue rate does not stimulate production, 
an effect which excessive profits never fail to have? It is neither wise, 
reasonable, nor just, that the people of England should, under any cir- 
cumstances, be thus heavily taxed for the benefit of any class of their 
fellow-subjects, however respectable; but when we see that, notwith- 
standing the heavy burden we thus take upon ourselves, the planters 
-are continually lamenting over their ruined condition, what words ean 
we find adequately to describe our folly ? 


markets, and in payment for our importations must send to the producers 
that alone which we have to offer, the products of our industry, aor 
manufactures. The people of England would clearly be gainers by this 
change, since they would either have more sugar in return for an equal 
amount of labour; or they would retain more of the products of their 
toil to exchange elsewhere for other conveniences or luxuries. 
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A Statement of the Date and Mode of Acquisition, the Form of Government, and the Population, 
according to the latest Census, of each Colony or Foreign Possession of the British Crown. 


Name of Colony. 


Europe :— 
Gibraltar . - 


Malta and Gozo 
Ionian Islands . 
Heligoland 


ASTA t= 
Ceylon” 1 >= 


AUSTRALASIA :— 
New South Wales 


Van Diemen’s Land 
Western Australia 
South Australia 
New Zealand Fi 


AFRICA :— 
AUT ISwane sunike 


Cape of Good Hope 
Sierra Leone. . 


Gambiaye ss 
Gold Coast 
Fernando Po. . 


AMERICA :— 
Lower Canada . 
Upper Canada 
New Brunswick . 
Nova Scotia . . 
Cape Breton . . 


| 


Prince Edward’s Island 


Newfoundland . 
Antigua . . . 
Barbados . 3: 
Dominica .« 


Trinidad . .« 
British Guiana 


Grenada’. . . 
Jamaica »« « e 
Montserrat . . 
Nevis . . ° 
St. Christopher : 
St, Duciaws 7's 
St. Vincent e 
Tobago . «+ « 
Virgin Islands. 
Anguilla . + - 


Bahamas . 
Bermudas. . « 
Honduras. . - 


Date and Mode of its 
Acquisition, 
whether by Capture, 
by Cession, 
or by Settlement: 


Capture . . 1704 
Ditto . . . 1800 
Cession . . 1814 
DittOie-s fae ap ole 
Capitulation . 1796 
Settlement 1787 
Ptto ee. wt alos 
Ditton ae eh eel oso 
Ditto . . . 1886 
DIttO Mase. 4839 
Capitulation . 1810 
DittoPen.) 51806 
Settlement . 1787 
DD xGtor se te 1631 
Ditto ee Ge e661 
Ditto. 3 eals27 
Capitulation ) 1759 
and Cession } 1763 
Settlement ) goon 

Ditto . fatter 

Ditto . Sais. 91497 
Ditto . very 

Ditto . es 
Dittowa. wel632 
Ditto ener et L625 
Cession “4 %~ 1763 
Dittow she sel6o 
Capitulation . 1655 
Settlement . 1632 
Ditto . . « 1628 
Ditt0 ws arene LOLS 
Capitulation . 1803 
Cession  . 1763 
Dittor Zen L763 
Settlement - 1665 
Ditto. Nites BL OOO 
Capitulation . 1797 
Dittogee ee oh L503 
Settlement .- 1629 
Ditto. 609 
Cession . ~ 1670 


Population according 
to the latest 
Census or Return, 


1834 15,008 
1839 | 121,928 
1840 | 223,349 
About 2,000 
1835 |1,241,825 
1841 | 128,718 
1838 57,420 
1839 4,350 
1840 | 17,366 
-, | Unknown, 
1839 | 135,197 
1839 | 166,408 
1839 44,935 
1839 5,082 
1836 | 691,193 
1839 | 486,055 
1840 | 156,162 
1838 178,237 
1841 47,033 
1836 74,705 
1832 35,412 
1829 | 102,605 
1833 18,660 
1837 20,994 
1824 | 373,405 
1836 7,119 
1838 7,434 
1838 22,482 
1839 14,179 
1831 27,122 
1839 11,748 
1835 STEM 
1824 3,666 
1837 39,328 
1833 96,424 
1839 23,048 
1839 8,933 
1839 7,935 


Form of Government, 
whether having Legislative 
Assemblies, or being 
governed directly by Orders 
from the 
Tome Government. 


Under home goyern- 
ment. 

Ditto. 

Legislative bodies. 

Under home goyern- 
ment. 


Ditto. 


Governor and Legis- 
lative Council. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Under home goyern- 
ment, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, & Executive and 
Legislative Council. 

Home government. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Legislative bodies. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Home government. 
Legislative bodies. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Home government 
Ditto, and Legislative 

Council. 

Legislative bodies. 
Ditto. 

Home government and 

Local Magistrates. 


a 
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Let us secondly inquire what the effect would be to the English sugar 
colonists if we thus placed them upon a footing of equality with the 
Brazils and'Cuba. They would possibly grow less sugar, although that 
is very doubtful, since we might experience in this case, as in most 
other cases is experienced, the beneficial effect of competition in lessen- 
ing the cost of production. But suppose this result were to happen, it 
could only be that they found some other employment for their land and 
labour that would be more beneficial, and this would be no hardship to 
them. Does any one suppose that the land in those prolific settlements 
would be left waste, or that the labourers would live in idleness ? 

It cannot be necessary to pursue further an inquiry which has been 
so frequently discussed in these pages. During the very few years that 
have elapsed since the first edition of this work was offered to the notice 
of the public, the cause of commercial freedom, which is the cause of 
human progress, has made more rapid strides than its most sanguine dis- 
ciple then dared to expect. The system of restrictions and preferences 
so stoutly advocated and maintained, and in support of which such signal 
party triumphs have been achieved, at length is drawing to its end. 
The hands even to which it looked for support have assisted towards its 
downfall, and, like all falling bodies, its descent will become more and 
more rapid until it shall cease to have existence.* 


* Written in 1842. 
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[For the Subjects of each Section and Chapter, see the Table of Contents.] 


AccumuLATIon of Wealth—The fact of 
accumulation of national wealth shown 
in the outlay of enormous masses of 
capital for the execution of plans to 
facilitate locomotion, 601. National ex- 
penditure of periods of war and peace 
compared, in proof of great increase of 
accumulated wealth in the nation, 601. 
Advantages that would have resulted 
from avoiding the French and American 
wars, 602, 603. 

Accumulated capital to be distinguished 

from current expenditure, 624-626. 

Objects chosen for investments of 
accumulated wealth, 624-636. 

Addington, Mr., his testimony in favour of 
a free importation of foreign grain, 512. 

Arrica, remarks on the amount of exports 
to, 374.Slave trade still carried on; its 
balefui effects, 374. 

Value of exports to, 361, 362.—(See 
Dependencies in Africa.) 

Affghanistan, invasion of, prosecuted with- 
out the sanction of the Court of Directors; 
not an Indian war; injurious in its con- 
sequences to the Company, and to the 
British Empire, 749. 

AGRICULTURE.—A numerous people can 
never be dependent on the soil of other 
countries for supplies of food ; to supply 
the United Kingdom with wheat alone 
would employ more than double the 
shipping which at present enters its 
ports; rapid progress in population re- 
quires equal progress in production of 
food, 136, 137. Quantities of wheat im- 
ported from foreign countries from 1801 
to 1844, 137, 138. Agriculturists have 
continued to embark capital in culture 
of the soil; extraordinary progressive 
increase of agricultural products; in- 
crease of agricultural families, compared 
with increase of total number of fami- 
lies in the kingdom, has been small; 
Sir H. Davy’s chemical researches 
and the more recent investigations of 
Liebig have rendered essential services 
to agriculture; bones of wild cattle of 
South America, and guano from certain 
islands in the Pacific, &c., imported for 
manure; great extent of agricultural im- 


provements negatives the notion of con- 
tinual losses, 139-143. Low prices have 
stimulated to exertion; deficiency of 
statistics of agriculture in this kingdom, 
148. Statistical account of Scotland, 
showing the progress of improvement ; 
the advantage of procuring similar re- 
cords in England, 143-145, Table of 
inelosure bills; import and export of 
wheat and meal, and prices, from 1760 
to 1844, with remarks, 145-149. Earl 
Fitzwilliam quoted on increased extent 
and produce of land, 149. Draining of 
fens of Cambridgeshire, and produce of 
wheat instead of oats, 150. Report of 
committee on agricultural distress in 
1821, 150. Agricultural labourers have 
experienced improvement, and rent has 
doubled since 1790, 151. Dispute con- 
cerning profitable employment of more 
capital in agriculture, 153. Influence of 
changes in the currency, 153,154. Num- 
ber of acres brought into cultivation since 
1760, 154... Mr. Couling’s tabular state- 
ment of acres in cultivation, culturable, 
and waste in the United Kingdom, 155- 
159. Could all the culturable land be 
brought into profitable use, the produce 
of food might suffice for more than eight 
millions of additional population, 159. 
Produce of land in Wales not half of its 
capability, with superior culture, 159. 
Produce of land in England might be 
doubled by better cultivation, 159. Pro- 
portion of labourers to occupiers of land, 
160. Proportion of the whole soil in 
meadow and pasture about three-fifths ; 
question whether the number of horses 
and extent of pasture-land are reduced 
by establishment of rail-roads, 161, 


Agriculture. — Exaggerated statement’ of 


Parliamentary Committee as to the extent 
of the reduction of the number of horses 
through the establishment of railways, 
161, 162. Number of horses kept, and 
of persons assessed for tax thereon, in 
1821 and 1843, 163. 

Comparative table of numbers em- 
ployed in agriculture and trades, 52-54. 
Decrease in proportion of the agri» 
cultural class, 53. 
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Agriculture.—Table of males 20 years of 
age compared as to numbers employed in 
agriculture, 54. Agricultural class in 
Ireland more than double the proportion 
in England, 60. Comparative propor- 
tion of occupiers and labourers in Eng- 
land and Ireland, 60, 61. No precise 
information exists as to the produce of 
the soil of this kingdom, 62. Number 
of families occupied in production of food 
in Ireland, 62. 

Table of comparative numbers em- 

ployed in agriculture, manufactures, and 

trades in each county, 58. Numerical 

order of each county in this respect, 59. 

Proportions of adult male population 

employed in agriculture to the whole 

inhabitants of the several counties of 

England, Wales, and Scotland, 80, 81. 

Comparative classification of the popu- 

lation of France as to division of the soil, 

82. 


Agricultural and other classes in 

France, 81-83. 

Proprietors of the soil in great pros- 
perity during French war, owing to high 
price of agricultural produce, 165. Num- 
ber of sheep and quantity of wool pro- 
duced in 1828 and 1844, 175, 176. 

—— Advantages to, by opening canals, 305. 

Population of England fast overtaking 

capability of soil to supply food, 353-355. 

Incapability of soil of England always 
to supply sufficient food for continually 
increasing population, 355. Impossibility 
of continuing restrictions on foreign trade 
in corn for the supposed benefit of the pro- 
prietors of the soil, 355, 356. 

-~-— Wages of farm-servants in various 
parts of Europe, 464, 465. 

Rural population has not increased in 

the same proportion as other classes, 537. 

Half a million of money invested by 

Karl of Leicester in improvements, 612. 

Increased amount of capital invested 
in live stock, 636. 

. (See Horses, Sheep, Wool, Woollen 
Manufacture.) 

Alison, Sheriff, evidence as to prevalence 
of drunkenness in Glasgow, 685, 

Almanacs, great increase in the number 
published on repeal of stamp duty in 1835, 
578. 

America, United States—Number of emi- 
grants to, from 1820 to 1844, 126. Emi- 
grants to New York, 127. 

Crews of American vessels more ab- 

stinent from ardent spirits than English 

(See St. Lawrence), 130. 

United States the principal customer 
for British linen goods, 232. 

os Railways in United States, 340, 341. 

Hosiery shipped largely from Saxony 

to, 425. 

Benefit of trade with United States 

during war with Napoleon, 3386, 
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America, United States.— Progress of trade 
of United States, 418,419. Capital yields 
higher interest in United States than in 
Europe, 419. 

Table of imports and exports in 1801- 
1844, 418. 

— Value of exports to, 361, 362, 364-367. 
—(See Colonies.) 

Table of proportions of tonnage 

employed in import and export trade, 

416. 

Importance of possessing the colo- 
nies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
735. 

—— More than 25 
capital invested in 
634. 

America, British.—(See Colonies. ) 

Anderson, Dr.—Experiments proving ne- 
cessity for attention to form in construct- 
ing measures of capacity, 351. 

Annuities.— Conversion of perpetual into 
terminable; incorrectness of tables adopted 
for the purpose, and consequent loss to the 
public, 487, 488. 

Antigua, Island of, has no stream or spring 
of water, 812. Quantities of sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum, exported, 812. 

Army expenditure.—(See War.) 

Artisans, English, have more energy and 
skill than those of France and Germany, 
531. 

Prohibited, previous to 1825, from 
leaving the country, 265. 

Arts, Fine, increased encouragement to, 
caused by increase of wealth, 532. 

Asta, value of exports to, 861, 362, 364— 
367.—(See Colonies, Dependencies. ) 

Ashton, Mr. Thomas, his beneficent im- 


millions of British 
public undertakings, 


provement of the condition and dwellings — 


of his workpeople, 534. 

AustraLia.—Cotton of excellent quality 
may be raised in great abundance, 770.— 
(See Colonies.) 


Baspace, Mr., table of prices of goods 
manufactured in Birmingham, 249. 

Construction of his calculating machine 
required perfect tools, 261. 

Baines, Mr., his work on the cotton manu- 
facture quoted, 581, 582. 

Banca, Island of, its mines of tin supply 
China and India, 273. 


Banks, commercial, facilitate operations of | 


foreign trade, 353. 
Bank of England, amount of bullion in from 
1838 to 1845, 446. 


in 1844, 447, 448. 
Baptisms, registered table of, from 1801 to 
1840, 32. 


in each county, 1796 to 1841, 33. 


Bartholomew’s, St., Hospital, numbers ad- | 
mitted, 1790-1844, and proportion of | 


deaths, 42, 43. 


Remarks on act for renewing charter — 


: Table of the annual propor- | 
tion of baptisms, burials, and marriages, © 
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Beans, quantities imported into England | 
from Ireland, 346. | 
Brer.—Quantity consumed in England and | 
Wales, with rates and produce of duty in | 
1801-1829, 572. 
Duty on beer in Scotland since 1707 
same as England; no duty charged on 
beer in Ireland, 573. Since 1785 brewers 
of beer obliged to take out licence, 573. 
Tax repealed in 1830; consumption 
very inconsiderable in Scotland, 573. 
Behn, Mrs., aneedote by Sir Walter Scott, 
illustrating improved change of public | 
manners since her novels were written, 
683. 
Br.erom, railways in, 339, 340. 
Advantage of means for ascertaining 
amount of agricultural produce, 549. 
Brencau, imports and exports, 753. 
Brriry.—Napoleon’s decree, declaring the 
ports of Britain to be in a state of | 
blockade, 387. 
Bermudas, or Somers’ Islands, situation, 
802; area, population, climate, imports, 
exports, 802. Shipping, tonnage, 803. 
Convicts sent thither since 1824, 135. 
Bills of Mortality.—(See Deaths.) 
Birmingham, progressive increase of popu- 
lation, 1801-1841; increased nearly 150 
per cent. in 40 years, 249. Increase of 
buildings, 249. Progress of hardware 
manufacture, 249, &c. 
Number of steam-engines employed, 
632. 
Burras, proportions of, in various European 
countries and America, 22. 
Illegitimate, proportion to legitimate, 
in various countries, 22. 
Proportionate decrease of births with 
the advance of civilization, 21. 
Proportionate number of births not a 
test of condition of population, 21. 
Decreasing in proportion to the amount 
of population, 24. A large proportion of 
births not a sure indication of the general | 
prosperity of a population, 25. 
— Annual average number in London, 
1791-1820, 39, 40. 
Annual proportion of births in the 
borough of Tavistock, 35. | 
Blackheath.—Common occurrence of rob- | 
beries and murders there in former times, 
641. | 
Board of Control, East India, nature and 
operation of; absolute powers committed | 
to the President, 756, 757. | 
Bogs in Ireland, draining of, recommended 
to employ the poor, 510. ; 
Bombay, imports and exports, shipping and 
tonnage, 753. 
Bones of cattle of South America imported 
for manure, 142. 
Bowring, Dr., quotation of Report on com- 
mercial relations of France, 290, 291. 
-— Reports on the commercial relations 


of France and England, 240, 241, 244, 245, 
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Bricks, number of, made in England and 
Scotland in 1802-1845, 538. Number 
of bricks annually used doubled since 
1821, 538. 

Bridgewater, Duke of, Act of Parliament 
for construction of his stupendous canal 
works, 304. 

Bristol.—Trade with Ireland, 345. 

British and Foreign School Society, training 
of teachers, 704. 

Buchanan, Mr., his evidence respecting 
emigrants to Canada, 130. 

Bullion, amount in the Bank of England 
from 1838 to 1845, 446. 

Burgoyne, Col., Report on the neglect of 
the Shannon for navigation, 306, 307. 
Burrars.—(See Deaths.) Table of deaths 

registered from 1801-1840, 32. 


Cairo, projected railway from, to Suez, 325, 

Caxcurra, number and tonnage of shipping 
in 1840, 754. 

Caledonian Canal described, 312. 

(See Canals.) 

Canava.—Boundary, area, population, 778, 
779. Trade, imports, exports, produce, 
789, 790. Shipping, tonnage, ship-build- 
ing, 791. Fisheries, 791, 792. Manu- 
factures, cotton, linen, silk, woollen, iron, 
790. Number of looms, produce of 
weaving, mills, foundries, stills, &e., 792. 
Rideau Canal, 792. 

superiority of to Australia as a penal 
colony for English convicts, 131. 

CaNALs, numerous and useful, in England, 
for commercial intercourse, 289. 

History of commencement of canal- 

making in England, 304, Length of 

canal-lines in England, 304. Advantages 

aceruing from, to Ireland, 304, 805. 

Small extent of, in Ireland, 305. 

Amount of traffic on canals in Ireland, 

$10. The Ulster Canal, 311. 

Caledonian Canal described, cost of 

construction, amount of tolls, traffic, 312, 

313, 

begun and completed since 1800, in 
the United Kingdom, 313. 

—— Tonnage, and dues received, on the 
Weaver and Western Canal, 313, 314. 
—— in France, 314. Canals in the United 

States of America, 315, 316. 

Ship canal, proposed, to connect the 

Mediterranean and Arabian gulf, 325. 

Rideau Canal, in Canada, 792. 

Great amount expended in construc- 
tion of canals, 628. 

Candles.—Quantities consumed, 1801-1830, 
in England, Seotiand, and Great Britain ; 
rates of duty, and amount of revenue ; 
duty on candles ceased in 1832, 580. 
Operation of the duty in preventing im- 
provement in quality ; greatly improved 
since repeal of the duty, 580. 

Cape Coast Castle.—(See Dependencies in 
Africa.) 
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Cape of Good Hope, number of emigrants 
to, from 1820 to 1844, 126.—(See De- 
pendencies in Africa.) , 

CapiraL.—Agriculturists, notwithstanding 
complaints of distress, have continued to 
embark capital in culture of the soil, 142. 

Amount of, conveyed to Canada by 

emigrants in 1834, 130. 

Yields a higher rate of interest in 

United States of America than in Europe, 

419. 


Disadvantage of deficiency of, in 

Saxony, 425. 

When its increase is greater than that 

of the population, produces general social 

improvement, 531. 

Great accumulation of, since the peace, 

604. 

Loan in 1836 for compensation for 

slaves did not much diminish national 

eapital, 604. 

Large sums invested in English funds 
by foreigners during French war, 635. 
—— Investments for commercial parposes, 

632-636. 

Large sums lent to foreign states, 634. 

Large amounts invested and lost in Ame- 

rican mining, 635. 

More than 25 millions invested in 

public undertakings in America, 634. 

Desirable to invest capital in agri- 

cultural improvements, 636. 

Investment of large sums in New 

South Wales, 768. Probable discontinu- 

ance of transfer of English capital to 

Australian colonies, 770. 

(See Wealth, Accumulation, Property, 
Investments, ) 

CapiraL PuNnisHMENT.—Historical notices 
of progressive mitigation quoted from Mr. 
Redgrave’s Criminal Returns, 644, &c. 

Evil effect of, on minds of prisoners, 

652. 

Number of executions previous and 
subsequent to the mitigation of the penal 
laws, 649, 650. 

CarRiaGEs, public improvements in the 
construction and management of, owing 
to improvement in roads, 299, 300. 

Calculations of the number of pas- 

sengers, and number of miles, conveyed 

by stage-coaches, in 1834, 301, 302. 

Number of mail-coaches in England, 

Ireland, Scotland, in 1837, 303. 

Number of, assessed, 1812-1840, 540. 
Increase of, since 1812, 541. Expense 
of keeping 4-wheeled carriages; annual 
expenditure thereon, 541. 

Cattle, number imported into England from 
Treland, 345. 

~ Number and value imported into 
Liverpool and Bristol, from Ireland, 
1831, 1832, 1837, 345. 

Central Society of Education, its inquiries 
into condition of working classes, 533. 

Ceylon.—(See Dependencies, Asia.) 
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Children.—Average number to each mar- 
riage in various countries, 22. 

Proportion that die before 1st, 10th, 
and 18th year, 22. 

Cuina, advantageous trade with, expected, 
376. Table of shipping engaged in trade 
with China, from 1830 to 1844, 377. 

trade with, might be benefited by bold 
reduction of duty on tea, 563. 

Christ’s Hospital Remarks on, and table of 
the numbers of children, and decreasing 
number of deaths, from 1814-1833, 44, 45. 

Churches and chapels, amount of public 
expenditure devoted to the erection of, 
626, 627. 

Cinnamon, value of the produce of, in 
Ceylon ; surplus produce burnt by the 
Dutch, 760, 761. 

Cities, causes of greater rate of mortality 
mM; 27s 

Clothing.—Cost of articles of clothing in 
Greenwich Hospital, Bethlehem Hospital, 
and Chelsea Hospital, during a series of 
years, 598, 599. 

Coaches.—(See Carriages.) 

Coat, great value of mineral products of 
England, owing to abundance of coal for 
applying steam power, 276. Quantities 
of coal shipped from Neweastle and Sun- 
derland, from 1801 to 1844, 277, 278. 
Amount of shipments from Stockton, 
from 1822 to 1844, 279. Act of Parlia- 
ment requiring registration of coals arriv- 
ing in London; prices of coals shipped 
from Newcastle and Sunderland for Lon- 
don, from 1801 to 1845, 279, 280. Prices 
paid in London, from 1813 to 1845, 280. 
Quantities of coals shipped to British and 
foreign ports, 281. Quantities distributed 
to the great seats of manufacture by 
canals and railways, 282, 283. 

Quantity annually consumed in Shef- 
field, 253, 283. 

—— Rapidly and cheaply carried to Ireland 
for manufactures, 310. 

—— English, jealous and erroneous exclu- 
sion of, from France, 290. 

Number of ships arrived in the port 

of London, and quantities conveyed 

therein, in 1831-1844, 342. 

Quantities consumed annually in 

iron-making 283. 

Great importance of low price of coal, 

283. The people of England long sub- 

jected to a burdensome tax imposed upon 

coal as a trade regulation, termed “ limi- 

tation of the vend,” by proprietors of 

collieries ; description of the nature, cir- 
cumstances, and evil consequences of this 

oppressive regulation, 283-286. 

Quantities brought to London, 1821- 
1845, 589. Estimate of quantity used for 
gas, 590. 

Coasting Trade.—(See Trade.) 

Cocoa-nut tree, abundant produce, and va- 
rious uses of, in Ceylon, 760. 
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Cocoa, quantities imported from West In- 
dies, 808. 

Corrrr, East Indian, amount consumed, 
prices, reduction of duty upon it, 378- 
380. 

— Fluctuations in the consumption espe- 
cially exemplify effects of taxation, 558. 
Quantities consumed, 1801-1841, com- 
pared with population, and rates of duty, 
559, Exemplification of diminished con- 
sumption and revenue caused by high 
duties, 559. Impolicy and wasteful con- 
sequences of favouring some at expense 
of others, by protective duties, 560, 561. 

— Successful cultivation, and produce of, 
in Ceylon, 759, 760. 

Quantities imported from India, 750. 

—— Quantities imported from West Indies, 
808. 

Houses, great number opened; their 
promotion of temperance, 686. Descrip- 
tion of these establishments, 686, 687. 

Cornacr.—Deficiency of coin during the 
early part of present century, 449. Value 
of gold and silver coinage at the mint, 
from 1801 to 1844, 450. Silver coin- 
age insignificant before 1816, 450. Pro- 
position of adopting silver as well as 
gold standard for legal tender, 450, 451. 
Copper coin issued from 1815 to 1844, 
451. 

CoxtontEes.—Colonial possessions of England 
an evidence of her power, 728. Import- 
ance of wise management of colonies as 
sources of national wealth and power, 
728, 729. Impolicy of commercial mo- 
nopoly in colonial legislation, 729, 730. 
Advantages of colonial possessions, 732, 
734. Declaration of Sir Robert Peel 
that colonies should be treated as integral 
parts of the kingdom, 733. Disadvantages 
of the frequent changes of ministers in 
the Colonial Department, 733. Propo- 
sition of a plan for a permanent Colonial 
Council; advantages of this plan, 733, 
734, Importance of possessing our North 
American colonies, 735, 736. 

General tabular statement of value of 

manufactures, shipping, date of acquisi- 

tion, population, imports, exports, of each 
of the British Colonies and Dependencies, 

804-808, 815. Remarks on the impolicy 

of protective restrictions on colonial com- 

merce ; instance of sugar, 814, 816. 

Amount and value of exports to colo- 

nies, from 1805 to 1844, 361, 362. 

Number of emigrants to, from 1820 to 

1844, 126. 

Settlements in Australasia. New 

Holland: situation, extent. Settlement of 

New South Wales.—Land sold in the 

town of Sidney at 20,000/. per acre, 764. 

Population in 1828; in 1833; in 1841 ; 

excess of males, 765, 766. Number of 

immigrants from 1829 to 1840, 766. 

Grants and sales of Jand; numbers and 


classes of bounty immigrants, 767. Pro- 
portionate small number without em- 
ployment; proportion able to read and 
write, 768. 


Colonies. —Large proportion of agricultural 


labourers, 768. Expense of military and 
conyict establishments ; investment of 
large sums by settlers and English capi- 
talists; number of convicts landed, 768. 
Public revenues of the colony; climate 
and soil very favourable for rearing 
sheep, and produce of wool; quantities of 
wool exported, 768, 769. Whale fishery ; 
ships employed; produce of oil; whale- 
bone and seal skins, 769, 770. Quantity 
of tallow exported, 770. Supply of Eng- 
lish capital may be discontinued ; cotton, 
wine, tobacco, dried fruits may be pro- 
duced for exportation, 770. 

Value of imports and exports from 
1828 to 1843, 770,771. Shipping and 
tonnage, 771, 772. 

Cannot become an agricultural coun- 
try, 131. Small number who emigrate 
thither compared with Canada; small 
amount of population; nearly half con- 
victs, 132. Number of convicts who 
arrived in New South Wales, 1825-1841, 
152. 

Norfolk Island.—Situation ; soil very 
fertile ; used solely as settlement for 
convicts, 765. 

Settlement of South Australia.—Situa- 
tion, extent, 765. 

Number of settlers who arrived in 
1840, 775. Quantity of land sold, 776. 
Western Australia, or Swan River.— 
Situation, extent, 764. Population, 775. 
Shipping. Quantity of land granted and 
sold; quantity in crop; number of live 
stock, 775. 

Van Diemen’s Land.—Situation, ex- 
tent, 765. 

Number of convicts in 1840, 132. 


—— Population in 1824; in 1830; in 1838, 


772. Greater disparity of sexes than in 
New South Wales; climate less subject 
to drought than New South Wales ; better 
adapted for arable culture; quantities of 
agricultural produce ; number of live 
stock ; produce of whale fishery, 773. 
Quantity of wool exported; numbers of 
population employed in different trades, 
773. Value of imports and exports, 774. 
Shipping and tonnage, 774, 775. 

British America.—Number of emi- 
grants to, from 1820 to 1844, 126. Emi- 
grants landed at Quebec, 127. Capital, 
estimated to amount to one million, con- 
veyed by emigrants to Canada in 1834, 
130. 


—- Great value of our North American 


colonies compared with those of Aus- 
tralia, 132. Advantage of transporting 
convicts to Canada rather than te Aus- 
tralia, 132. 
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Colonies of the West Indies.—(See West | Commerce.—Napoleon, in the plenitude of 


Indies.) 

(See Dependencies.) 

Colonization, England little to boast of in 
regard to experiments in, 126. 

Colquhoun, Dr. quoted respecting gin-shops 
and prevalence of drunkenness in 1744, 
681. 

Commerce, necessity for liberalizing our 
system of, 425. 

Impolicy of commercial monopoly in 

colonial government, 729, &c. 

Foreign commerce, necessity of, to 
most countries, and especially to England ; 
peculiar advantages of England for; 
amount of foreign trade of England 
greater than that of any other country ; 
would long ago have been greater than it 
is, if left to its own free course; its small 
exteut a subject of surprise and regret; 
England prevented by wars and ill-con- 
sidered commercial laws, from having the 
whole habitable world for its market, 352, 
353. Increase of population demands the 
greatest possible facilities to foreign com- 
merce for supply of food; expense of 
trading communication between London 
and many foreign countries less than 
between London and distant English 
towns and counties, 353, 355. Advan- 
tage of foreign commerce in seasons of 
depression, 356. Impossibility of con- 
tinuing restrictions on foreign trade in 
corn for supposed benefit of proprietors of 
the soil, 356. 

-—— Extension of commerce greatly owing 
to revision of our tariff, and reduction and 
abolition of duties, 380. Remark on the 
official and actual values of goods im- 
ported and exported, 383. 

Custom-house valuation of exported 

and imported merchandise incorrect, 358, 

359. 

Advantageous effects of abolishing 

commercial monopoly of East India Com- 

pany, 749, &c. Quantities and value of 
imports and exports between the United 

Kingdom and India, 750, 761. Import- 

ant articles of commerce procurable from 

India by improvement and extension of 

means of communication with the interior, 

752, 753. 

Commercial value of India to England, 
758. 

—— Retaliatory restrictivemeasuresadopted 
by Prussia; Reciprocity Acts passed, 397. 
Enumeration of reciprocity treaties, 397. 

— In 1802, the year subsequent to the 
peace of Amiens, value of exports ex- 
ceeded, by 13 per cent., that of 1801, a 
year of war, 386. No means of analyzing 
our foreign commerce anterior to 1805 ; 
benefit of trade with America during war 
with Napoleon, 386. Napoleon’s Berlin 
Saree, 387. His decree of Milan, 


his power, unable to prevent the sale of 
English goods in Paris; exorbitant sums 
realized by his commercial indulgences to 
individuals, 389. The English export 
trade maintained in defiance of the Con- 
tinental system of prohibition under Na- 
poleon, 389. Commercial interests of 
England heedlessly abandoned by the 
English minister at the Congress of Vi- 
enna, 389. System of restriction supported 
by interested commercial men in England, 
390. In 1820 London merchants peti- 
tioned Parliament against commercial 
restrictions and protective laws; copy of 
that document, 390-393. Remarks upon 
one exceptionable clause in it, 393. Navi- 
gation Act, restricting imports to English 
ships, regarded as a monument of wisdom 
during 160 years, 395. Mr. Wallace’s Five 
Acts for relaxing restrictions on foreign 
trade, 395, 396. 

Amount of tonnage employed furnishes 
a better measure of progress of foreign 
trade than computations of money value 
of merchandise, 401. 

Table of official value of foreign and 
colonial merchandise, and of real or de- 
clared value of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported from 1801 to 
1845, 357, 358. Table of real value of 
British and Irish merchandise exported 
to foreign countries and colonies, 361, 
362. 

Table of value of exports to foreign 
countries, 1827-1344, 364-367. Table of 
quantities and value of the principal 
articles of British and Irish produce and 
manufacture exported, 1827-1844. Re- 
marks on amount of exportations to various 
countries, 368-373. 


—— Tables of Custom-house duties received 


at each port in the United Kingdom, 1844— 
45, 383-386. 


Commercial treaties, would be unknown if 


each community rightly understood its 
own interests, 394. 


Communication, internal—(See Internal 


Communication.) Roads, canals, rail- 
ways. 


ConsuMprion, 530-599.—Power of con- 


suming always limited and controlled by 
power of producing, 530. 

Ultimate limit of consumption is the 
power of production, 595. Proportionate 
consumption at various periods a means 
by which to estimate the comparative 
prosperity of a country, 595. 


—— Power of consumption illimitable under 


circumstances favourable to its develop- 
ment, 580,581. Consumption stimulated 
in seasons of prosperity, 356. 


Contraband trade extensively carried on at 


Gibraltar, 363.—(See Smuggling). 


Copprr.—Produce of all our mines not 


known previous to 1820, nor later than 
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1840. Quantities raised, exported, and 
eee for home use, in 1801-1840, 586, 
587. 

Corn, extreme high price of, at commence- 
ment of present century, 452, 453. 

Quantities imported into England from 

Ireland, 346. 

— Remark on the accounts kept of quan- 

tities sold in certain markets throughout 

the kingdom, 343. 

The great monopoly of corn one of the 

chief obstacles to extension of European 

commerce, 380. 

Mr. Addington’s testimony in favour of 
freedom from restrictions in the importa- 
tion of grain, 512, 513. 

Corn Laws, expediency and necessity of 
repealing, 356, 357, 425. 

Corrox Manuracrurn, annual value of; 
value of home consumption in 1845; 
quantities and value of produce exported, 
581, 582. 

Number of power-looms in use in cot- 

ton factories in 1835, 632, 633.—(See 

Manufacture.) 

of Saxony doubled in extent since the 
Prussian Commercial League came into 
operation, 424, 425. 

Cotton Goods, quantities imported from 
India, 750. 

Cotton may be raised in Australia in great 
abundance, 770. 

Couling, Mr., tabular statement of acres in 
cultivation, waste, and culturable, in the 
United Kingdom, 155-158. 

Counrixs,—Numbers employed in agri- 
culture and manufactures in each county, 
58. Numerical order of each county 
relative to proportion of its population 
employed in agriculture and other pur- 
suits, 59. Annual proportion of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials in each county, 33, 
34. 

County Rates, amount received by trea- 
surers of counties in England and Wales 
from 1801 to 1845, 528. Amount for 
each head of expenditure; remarks on 
the items of criminal prosecutions and 
maintenance of prisoners, 528, 529. 

Crime.—Crimes and vices of our forefathers 
viewed as less annoying than those of our 
own time; greater protection from per- 
sonal violence now than formerly, 640, 
641. Common occurrence of robberies 
and murders on Blackheath and Hounslow 
Heath in former times; danger of pro- 
ceeding to the environs of London alone ; 
adoption of paper money and establish- 
ment of police have diminished robberies ; 
increase in commitments owing partly to 
detection and judicial punishment of 
minor offences formerly dealt with by the 
populace, 641. Table of numbers com- 
mitted, semtenced, and executed, 1805- 
1845; great increase of convicts, 642. 
Diminished proportion of female offend- 
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ers; inereased proportion of convictions 
to committals, 642, 643. 

Crime.—Proportions of offenders who can 
read and write; effect of instruction in de- 
terring from crime, 656, 657. Criminal 
jurisprudence in Scotland; tables of num- 
bers of offenders and offences in Scotland, 
665, 670. 

Improvement of prison economy and 
discipline under the Government Inspec- 
tors, 679. Classified official returns of 
offenders and offences will henceforth 
furnish means of applying legislative 
checks to progress of crime, 680. 

——- Number of convicts who arrived in New 
South Wales in 1825-1841, 132. Course 
of life of reputed thieves; their expensive 
mainteuance in prison, learning or teach- 
ing depravity, 133. Great increase of 
commitments, as shown in gaol returns of 
1844, 134. Number of convicts in Ber- 
muda, 135. 

Proportions of offenders in Scotland 

able to read and write; much larger pro- 

portion of females committed in Scotland 
than in England, 665. Ages of offenders 

in Seotland, 668. 

Number of committals, and increase 
per cent. in 1841 compared with 1805, in 
each county in England, 653, 654. Cen- 
tesimal proportions at each age; large 
number of juvenile offenders, 655, 656. 
Parkhurst Reformatory Prison for boys, 
656. 

— Classification of crimes adopted in the 
returns of the Home Office; number of 
each offence, 1834-1841, 652, 653. 

Number of offenders committed has 

greatly outstripped increase of population 

aud wealth, 638, 639. 

Historical notices of progressive miti- 

gation of the penal laws as to capital 

punishment, quoted from Mr. Redgrave’s 

Criminal Returns, 644, &e. 

Evil effeets formerly of sanguinary 

penal laws, 643. 

Expenses incurred in each county for 
criminal prosecutions and maintenance of 
prisoners, 528, 529. 

— Does not exist in Nova Scotia, 695. 

More than mere knowledge of reading 

and writing required to deter from crime, 

670, 671. 

Number of pauper children left in 

ignorance a cause of prevalence of crime, 

700. 

Better to expend public money in pre- 
venting crime by education than in pun- 
ishing, 691. 

— Good effects of Mrs. Fry’s philanthro- 
pic agency in Newgate prison, 672. Crime 
diminishable by removal of legislative 
impediments to industry, 672, 673. Sta- 
tistics of crime in Ireland, 673, &e. Great 
fluctuations in the numbers of offenders 
and offences in Ireland, 674, 675. Relates 
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to assaults, riot, and illicit distillation, 
675. Deficiency of returns from Ireland 
as to ages and instruction, 676, 677. 

Crime.—Transportation of criminals ; object 
of punishment the prevention of crime ; 
expatriation of convicts should be rendered 
more advantageous to the community ; 
preferable to convey them to the interior 
of Canada rather than to Australia, 130- 
132. 

Number of convicts landed in New 
South Wales in 1828-1838, 768. 

Currency, a subject frequently examined 
and discussed since the Bullion Committee 
in 1810, but no principle or practice yet 
determined on to remedy ruinous alterna- 
tions constantly recurring, 426, 427. Bank 
Restriction Act, 427, 428. Adverse com- 
mercial circumstances connected with the 
French war, which affected the state of 
the currency; high price of gold, 428, 
429. Prosperous commercial circum- 
stances subsequent to 1814. Fall in the 
price of gold, 429. Erroneous conduct of 
the Bank of England in resorting to re- 
dundant paper currency, 429, 480. Mr. 
Peel’s Act of 1819; resumption of specie 
payments, 430, 431. Assertion imputed 
to Mr. Ricardo respecting fall in prices in 
relation to gold currency, 431. Panic 
of 1825, 432. Establishment of branch 
banks, 434. Establishment of joint-stock 
banks, 435. Proposal of a national bank 
of issue by the Government, responsible 
to Parliament, 436. Tendency of exces- 
sive issues of currency to raise the general 
prices of goods considered, 438, 439. Plan 
of a tabular arrangement of prices to 
indieate rise and fall, 439. Opinion of 
Mr. Tooke that prices are not affected 
by abundance or scarcity of circulating 
money, 440, 441. Effect of deficient har- 
vests in raising prices, 441, 442. Table 
showing amount of notes in circulation, 
rates of exchange, prices of wheat and 50 
other articles, from 1833 to 1845, 445, 
446. Amount of notes in circulation in 
Scotland and Ireland, from 1842 to 1845, 
447. (See Gold.) 

Cusroms.—Duties from 1801 to 1845, 493, 
494, 496-498, 

Custom House.—Table of duties received 
at each port in the United Kingdom, 1844, 
1845, 384-386, 

Destroyed by fire, and statistical docu- 

ments lost thereby, in 1814, 404. 

Error of annual statements respecting 

quantities of sugar retained for home 

consumption, 550. No account kept of 
refined sugar exported to Ireland, which 


eds wholly from Great Britain, 


Valuations of exported and imported 
merchandise incorrect, 558. 

Returns of numbers of emigrants defec- 
tive, 127. 


Custom-house accounts simplified by adop- 
tion of warehousing system, 473, 474. 

No custom-house in Switzerland, 247. 

Customs regulations, exceedingly great im- 
provement in, at commencement of present 
century, 469. ; 

Cutlery, nearly all made in the kingdom 
proceeds from Sheffield, 253. 


DantTzic, amount of tonnage employed in 
import and export trade, 417. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, his work on agricul- 
tural chemistry very serviceable in im- 
provement of soils, 142,143. Great bene- 
fits derived from his safety-lamp, 276. 

Deratus.—Increase of population from di- 
minishing proportion of deaths an uner- 
ring sign of prosperity, 25. Table of 
proportionate deaths from 1780 to 1820, 
showing progressive diminution, 25. Rate 
of mortality not increased by bringing 
together large masses of population, 26, 
27. Number of deaths of aged persons in 
London not easily ascertained, 27. Rate 
of mortality in Middlesex lower than in 
most countries of Europe, 27. 

Table of ages of persons buried from 

1813 to 1830, 28; known to be incom- 

plete, 29. Table of annual proportion of 

burials, baptisms, and marriages, 1796- 

1841, in each county, 33. Annual pro- 

portion according to Registrar-General’s 

returns, 1839-42, 34. 

Iuecrease in population of England and 

France the result of diminished proportion 

of deaths, 18. Proportions of, in various 

countries of Europe and America, 22. 

Results deduced from bills of mortality, 

showing progressive decrease of propor- 

tionate deaths, 21, 23; and of deaths 

under the age of 20, 23, 24. 

Table of deaths in England and Wales, 
and centesimal proportions of same at 
different ages, from 1838 to 1842, 19. 

—— Rate of mortality less in England and 
Wales than in other European countries, 
and America, 21 

Table of mortality from small-pox, 39. 

To 1801, burials in London were in ex- 

cess over the births; since that period an 

excess of births, 89,40. Annual average 
deaths in London, 1701 to 1800, and 

1811-1836, 39. 

Proportion of children that die before 

Ist, 10th, and 18th year, 22. 

Suggestion by Sir F. D’Ivernois, on 

recording mortality of children, 24. 

Annual proportion of Deaths in the 
Borough of Tavistock, 35. 

—— (See under Hospitals, Tables of 
Deaths.) 

Debt, National.—(See Finance.) 

DENMARK, population of, which does not 
equal that of London, consume more 
French wine than the whole of the United 
Kingdom, 571. 
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Differential duties on sugar extremely bur- 
densome and impolitic, 557, 558. 

(See Duties.) 

D’Ivernois, Sir Francis, statement of com- 
parative proportion of deaths to the popu- 
lation in several countries of Europe, 21. 
Suggestion of the use of recording mor- 
tality of children, 24. 

DerprenvEnciEes.— Evrore.— Gibraltar.— 
Area, population, trade, shipping, 737, 
378. Malta, important as a naval station ; 
its area, population, trade, revenues, mo- 
nopoly of grain, 738-740. Scale of duties 
on wheat; government monopoly of print- 
ing; numbers and amount of salaries of 
official population, 740, 741.  Agricul- 
tural produce, live stock, shipping, 741. 
Jonian Islands.—Legislative constitution, 
and government authorities, 742. Area, 
population, importations from Great Bri- 
tain, shipping, trade, 742-744. Heligo- 
land, valuable as a station for pilots, and 
depot for manufactured goods ; resorted to 
by invalids, 744, 745. 

Asta.—Origin, progressive increase, 

government, and commercial progress of 

the British empire in India, 746, &c.— 

(See India.) Ceylon.—Situation; popu- 

lation, cultivation, 758, 759. Produce of 

coffee, 759, 760. Abundant produce and 

various uses of the cocoa-nut tree, 760. 

Value of produce of cinnamon; surplus 

produce burnt by the Dutch, 760, 761. 

Valuable gems and minerals found ; other 

natural productions ; manufactures, trade, 

761.  Mauritius.—Situation ; coloniza- 

tion ; classified population; exportable 

produce; quantities of sugar exported ; 
value of British produce exported to Mau- 
ritius, trade, shipping, 761-763. Number 

of slaves emancipated by Act of 1833, 

810. 

Arkrica.—Cape of Good Hope ; situ- 

ation, area, 778. Cape Town; population 

in 1795; in 1839; exports of British 

manufactures from 1827 to 1844, 778, 779. 

Exports from the Cape; shipping, ton- 

nage, 779, 780. Produce of, and demand 

for, the Cape wine, has not fulfilled 
expectation, 780. Whale-fishery ; num- 
ber of live-stock ; extent of land in crop, 
and quantities of produce; the African 
oak of the colony valuable for ship build- 
ing, 780, 781. Bays and harbours near 
the Cape, 781. Number of slaves eman- 

cipated by the Act of 1833, 810. 

Seielelewai=-Sitaasibe ; celebrity as the 
prison of Napoleon after committing him- 
self to English hospitality; yields abun- 
dance of good water and vegetables for 
supplying vessels from India ; colonized 
by the Dutch; population; exports of 

British manufactures to St. Helena, 781, 

782. Shipping, 782. Ascension Island.— 

Situation; yields supplies of fresh water 

and vegetables to vessels, 783. 
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Dependencies.— Sierra Leone.— Situation ; 
extent; successive transfers of negroes to 
the colony ; great reduction of their num- 
bers by mortality and desertion, 783, 784. 
Population in 1844; Kroomen; number 
of emancipated slaves; government; un- 
healthiness of climate; trade; exports; 
shipping, 784, 785. Slave-trade in Island 
of St. James; settlement at Bathurst ; 
purchase of the Baccow territory, 785. 

Settlements on the Gold Coast.—Cape 

Coast Castle, Accra, Dix Cove, Anna- 

maboe; value of British manufactures 

exported thither; increase in quantity of 
palm oil, and other produce exported to 

England ; population of the district, 785, 

786. 

Fernando Po,—Situation; value as a 
trading station; black population, 786, 
787. 

Domestic service.—(See Servants.) 

Drunkenness, prevalence of, in 1736 and 1745, 
attributed tothe great number of gin-shops, 
680-682. 

Universal habit among all classes in 
the last century, 682, Personal debase- 
ment and depraved conversation conse- 
quent thereon, 682. 

Dundee, great increase of linen manufacture 
since 1815; quantities produced, 230. 

Durttes, should be imposed only for revenue ; 
duties for regulation always productive of 
more harm than good, 510. Quotation 
from Dr. Franklin on the impolicy and 
mischief of retaliatory restrictive duties, 
511. 

—— High duties on foreign spirits has 
kept down the amount of consumption, 
567. 

Impolitic and immoral effects of high 

duties on foreign spirits in tempting to the 

commission of the crime of smuggling,'567. 

Duty on beer, repealed in 1830, 5738. 

Beer-duty same in Scotland as England; 

no duty on beer in Ireland, 573. 

Duty on candles prevented improve- 

ments in manufacture ; greatly improved 

since repeal of the duty in 1852, 580. 

Protective, impolicy of, as to colonial 

commerce; instance of sugar, 814, 816. 

Excessive duty on French wines in 

favour of those in Portugal, by treaty of 

Methuen in 1703 effected great reduction 

in quantity consumed in England, 571. 

Consumption of tea diminished by im- 

position of high duties, 563. 

Protective, evil effects of, in France, 
on woollen trade, 239, 240. Opinion of 
Messrs. Villiers and Bowring quoted 
thereon, 240. Impolicy of duty on im- 
portation of coals in France, and on iron, 
240. 

—— Glass manufacture retarded by impo- 
sition of excessive duties, 255, 256, 258, 
259. 

Excessive duties on foreign wines the 
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cause of great decrease in relative con- 
sumption since 1700, 571. 
Duties. —Excessive duties on tobacco en- 
courage smuggling, 575. 
Remarkable effects of high duties in 
diminishing consumption and revenue, 
559-561. 
Duty on paper first imposed in 1711 ; 


its tendency to retard the progress of | 


knowledge, 576. Increase of consumption 
of paper on reduction of duty in 1836, 576, 
577. Increased consumption of almanacs 
on repeal of stamp-duty, 578. 
Injurious effects of prohibitory duties 
on silk trade, 217. 
consumption produced by change of sys- 
tem, 219, 220. 
Decrease of cousumption in tobacco 
attributable to inerease of duty, 574, 575. 
Imposition of duties destructive to 
industry during the war, 476. 
Consumption duties required to be paid 
on importation of goods previous to 1803 ; 
oppressive consequences of that system, 
469. Reduction of impolitic duties since 
1831, 508. Expediency of repealing many 
unproductive duties, 509, 510. 
Impolicy of prohibitory duties in Rus- 
sia, 246, 247. 
(See Legacy Duty.) 
Dwelling-houses of middle classes improved 
more than those of the working classes, 
532, 533. 


East Inp1a Company.—(See India.) 

East Indies.—(See India.) 

Epucation.— First measures of government 
for national education; Committee of 
Privy Council; vote of 30,000/., 700. 
Address to the Queen in opposition to the 
government plan; objections found to be 
chimerical; the opposed system adopted 
by succeeding ministry ; number of pauper 
children left in ignorance, 700. Prejudice 
against the education of the poor, 701. 
Gradual disappearance of this prejudice, 
701. Earl of Kerry’s inquiry into the 
state of education, 701. Inquiries instituted 
by Statistical Societies of London and 
Manchester; number of children receiving 
instruction, 1818-1833, 702, 703. Incom- 
petence of teachers ; mental condition of 
inmates of Parkhurst Juvenile Prison, 
703, 704. Training of teachers; model 
school established by Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth and Mr. Tuffneli, at Battersea, 704, 
705. Registration of marriages made a 
criterion of instruction, 705. Number 
of marriages, and proportion of persons 
who signed with marks, 706, 707. 

Great Britain the last of European 

nations in making provision for instruetion 
of the people, 689. Importance of edu- 
cating working classes, 690, 691. 

—— Duty of government to instruct the 
people, 691. 


Great increase of | 
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| Education.—Ignorance the most formidable 
| of all obstacles to improvement; Bishop 
Sumner cited on education of the poor, 
694. In Nova Scotia education prevails 
| and crime does not exist, 695, 696. Amount 
contributed in Nova Scotia in 1841 for edu- 
| cation, 696, Testimony of Mr.M‘Gregor 
| as to the beneficial effects of education in 
that colony, 696. 
Commencement and progress of Mr. 
Lancaster's school system, 697-700. 
Labours of Mr. Wyse, M.P., in the 
cause of national education, 691, 692. 
Knowledge merely of reading and 
writing does not deter from erime, 670 
Instructed persons would better calculate 
the consequences of right and wrong con- 
duct, 671. The educator must form the 
| character, 673. 
—— The remedy for inercase of crime, 639— 
657. 
—— Proportion of emigrants to New South 
Wales who could read and write, 768. 
Scotland.— Returns of numbers of paro- 


instruction, 708, 710. 

Deplorable deficiency in Glasgow, 686. 

—~ Ireland.—Institution of the national 
system by Lord Stanley; previous pro- 
vision for education; abuse of ample 
means allowed for the purpose, 710. Act 
of Will. ILI. made it penal to receive any 
but Protestant education, 711. The Pro- 
testant Incorporated Society for Prose- 
lytism, 711, 712. 

Establishment of Board of Commis- 

sioners for Education in Ireland, 714. 

Hostility of Protestant clergy, 714. Num- 

ber of national schools and of children in 

Ireland; success of the national system 

there, 714, 715. 

Remarkable prevalence of education in 

Iceland, and beneficial consequences, 696, 

697. 

Establishment of the Kildare Street 

Society in Dublin, 713, 714. : 

— Charter schools in Ireland; their 
wretched state, and large amount of pub- 
lic money squandered upon them, 712, 713. 

(See Crime, Progress, Manners.) 

Edwards, Bryan, quotation from his ‘ His- 
tory of the West Indies,’ on colonization, 
729, 730. 

Eggs, value of, imported into England from 
Ireland, 345, 346. 

EMIGRATION, 124-135. Causes which make 
it expedient, 124, 125. Government con- 
veyance of settlers to Sonth Africa in 
1820; tables of numbers of emigrants to 

| different colonies, from 1820 to 1844, 126, 

127. 

Number of emigrants who arrived at 

Quebee from England, Ireland, Scotland, 

&ec., from 1829 to 1845, 127. Number 

who arrived at New York from 1829 to 

1841, 127. Capital, amounting to one 


rochial schools, scholars, and subjects of 
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million, conveyed to Canada in 1834 by 
emigrants, 130. 

Emigration recommended as auxiliary re- 
hef to Irish poor, 309. 

Preference of Canada to Australia for 

emigration, 131, 132. 

Emigrants proceed to Canada by way 
of New York; reasons for preferring this 
route, 130. 

EmpLtoyment.—Number of persons em- 
ployed in the various government depart- 
ments, with amount of salaries, 524, 525. 

Comparatively small proportion of the 
population unengaged in gainful employ- 
ment, 530. 

England, long pre-eminent for manufac- 
turing skill, 165. 

Has hitherto been the lowest among 

the Protestant kingdoms of Europe in 

providing means of national education, 

700. 

Foreign commerce necessary to Eng- 

land; has peculiar advantages for prose- 

cution of foreign commerce, 352, 353. 

Soil inadequate to supply food for con- 

stantly increasing population, 355. 

Especially interested in perfect free- 

dom of commerce, 266. 

Necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries 
of life very great in England, 531, 532. 
— Perfection of the means of internal 

communication in, 289-292. 

Great increase in the number of eri- 
minal commiitals, 638. 

England, Mr., a publican, his indignant dis- 
claimer of connexion with prize-fighters, 
638. 

Ewart, Mr., his bills relating to capital pun- 
ishment, 651. 

Excise licenses, number issued in 1831, 66 ; 
in 1841, 67. Table of licenses granted in 
1801, 1816, 1833, 1841, 70. 

— Taxes from 1801 to 1845, 493, 494, 
496-498, 503, 504, 506. 

Expenditure.—(See Finance.) 

Exports, table of, from 1801 to 1845, 357, 
858. Table of real or declared value of 
exports to foreign countries and colonies, 
1805-1844, 361, 362. 

Tables of value of exports to foreign 

countries and colonies, 364-373. 

Remarks upon amount of export trade 

to various countries, 363. Prussia, 363. 

Gibraltar, 363. Africa, 374. North 

American Colonies, 375. West Indies, 

375. Turkey, 375. India, 375, 376. 

China, 375, 376. Remark on the official 

and actual value of exported and imported 

goods, 383. f 

Custom-house valuation of exported 

merchandize incorrect, 358. 


Facrory system and manufacturing indus- 
try do not abridge duration of life, 26, 27. 

Factories, number of persons and amount of 
mechanical power employed in, 75. 
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Felkin, Mr. of Nottingham, address to work- 
men on provident habits, 462-464. 

FINANCE, new system introduced by Mr. Pitt 
in 1797, 475. New impost called the 
“Triple Assessment,” 475, 476. Income 
tax imposed and repealed, 476, 477. 
Explanation of partial prosperity under 
heavy taxation, 477,478. Invention of 
the spinning-jenny, and improvents of the 
steam-engine, have rescued the nation 
from financial ruin, caused by the expense 
of the French war, 478, 479. 

—— Income and Expenditure —Amount of 
expenditure during the war; disbursement 
of 1814 nearly 107 millions, 480. Ave- 
rage annual amount of expenditure for 
the 10 years ending 1815, above 84 mil- 
lions ; quotations from Sir John Sinelair’s 
work on the Revenue, showing gloomy 
forebodings of financial distress, froin 
1736, 480-482. Amount of the public 
debt at successive periods, from 1736 to 
1816, 481, 482. Tabular statement of the 
public income and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom in each year, from 1792 
to 1845, 483. Amount raised on loan; 
amount of Exchequer bills; amount and 
description of stock created; rate of in- 
terest; annual charge, 484. Delusive 
nature of the sinking fund; its fallacy 
now fully recognized, 482, 485, 489. Er- 
roneous financial proceedings relative to 
the sinking fund, 485, 486. Inconsistent 
measures adopted; dead weight annuity ; 
conversion of perpetual into terminable 
annuities, 487, 488. Incorrectness of 
tables used for the purpose, and great 
consequent loss to the public; balance of 
income and expenditure for the 10 years, 
1792 to 1802; statement of excess of ex- 
penditure over income during the period 
of war, and excess of income during sub- 
seyuent peace; 190 years of peace required 
to cancel the debt incurred during 24 
years of war, 488-490. Plans of finance 
adopted during the present century ; an- 
nual financial exposition called The 
Budget, 490-492. 

War and peace expenditure in the 

period 1793-1815 compared with that of 

1816-1838, and of the period 1806-1815 

compared with that of 1828-1838, 601, 

602. 

Produce of Tazes.-—Estimated produce 

of taxes imposed in each year from 1801 

to 1845, 4938, 494. Estimated amount ot 

taxes expired, or reduced, in each year 
from 1814 to 1845; remarks thereon, 

494-496. Statement of produce of taxes, 

compared with population from 1811 to 

1845, 496, 498. Table showing amount 

of capital upon which legacy duty has 

been paid from 1797 to 1845, 500, 501. 

Amount of revenue received from stamp- 

duty on legacies from 1824 to 1845, 503, 

504. Progress of Customs and Excise 
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duties with relation to population, 504, 
505. Amount of revenue from taxes, 
compared with population from 1801 to 
1845, 506. Progress of chief branches of 
public revenue from 1801 to 1845, 507. 
Statement of relative amount produced by 
different articles, 508, 509. 

Finance.—Income-tax in 1803; amount of 
real property assessed, 613. Amount as- 
sumed for similar assessment by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1842,615. By Mr. Pitt in1798,615. 

(See War Expenditure.) Table of 

expenditure for Civil List and miscella- 

neous services, from 1801 to 1845, 519. 

Historical notices and successive amounts 

of Civil List, from 1701, 519-522. 

Amount of expenditure for miscellaneous 

services in 1845, 522. Amount of ex- 

penditure for salaries in government 
departments, 523-525. — (See France, 

America, for expenditure of those coun- 

tries. ) 

County and parochial expenditure.— 
(See Poor, County Rates.) 

Fire Insurance.—Tabular statement of 
amounts insured in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, showing increase thereon, 
in 1801-1845, 605. 

Finlayson, Mr., table of population (by Mr. 
Rickman) on his authority, for 1700- 
1800, 13. 

Fisueries, of New South Wales, 769, 770. 
Van Diemen’s Land, 773. New Zealand, 
777. Cape of Good Hope, 780. Lower 
Canada, 791, 792. Nova Scotia, 796, 797. 
Newfoundland, 800. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, quotation from his Ad- 
dress on the Corn Laws, in proof of ex- 
tension and increased produce of agricul- 
ture, 149, 150. 

Friax.—Increased demand for foreign flax ; 
obtained chiefly from Belgium, 585. 

Friour. —Wheat-flour, quantity imported 
from Ireland, 346. 

Foop.—Number of families employed in 
the production of food in England and 
Treland, 61, 62. 

—- Great scarcity of, experienced at com- 
mencemeut of present century, owing to 
bad harvests; price of quartern loaf, 
1s, 103d., 452. 

Prices of beef and mutton in 1801- 
1842, 597. 

—— Necessity for abolishing all restrictions 
upon importation of, 425. 

No means of ascertaining quantities of 

chief articles of food produced and con- 

sumed in this country ; want of this in- 
formation has caused fallacious compu- 
tations im treatises on social economy ; 
importance of knowing accurately the 
amount of provision for sustenance of the 
people, 547, 548. Disastrous consequences 
of deficient information; popular prejudice 
against adoption of any organized plan 
for obtaining this knowledge, 548, 549. 
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Superior advantage of arrangements for 
this purpose in Belgium, 549. Facility 
and reasonableness of procuring returns 
for this purpose in England, 549. 

Food.—Difficulty of ascertaining amount of 
consumption of food by families, 590, 591. 
Account of consumption of various articles 
of food in a wealthy private family, and 
in several public institutions in London, 
591-594. 

ForEerGn CommERcr.—(See Commerce.) 

ForGery, mitigation of penal law relating 
to, 649. Bill by Sir Robert Peel relat- 
ing to, 650. 

Foundling Hospital in Ireland, expense of, 
and mortality in (nole), 712. 

France.—Exports of British silk goods to 
France, 222. Causes of superiority of 
French weavers, 224. Woollen manufac- 
ture, 238. Cotton manufacture, 240-2438. 
Silk manufacture, 245-246. Great amount 
of smuggling, 244. 

Atlantic ports completely ruined dur- 

ing the war; Havre, the Liverpool o 

France, lost all its trade, 44. 

Trade of, greatly increased since the 

peace, 411, 414. Tables of imports and 

exports, 41], 412,413. Remarks thereon, 

414, , 

Table of shipping, inwards and out- 

wards, in 1820-1844, 415. 

Has become possessed of our best 

machines, 530. 

Classification of employments of popu- 

lation of France, 81-83. Division of the 

soil, 82. 

Consumption of iron in; amount of 

loss by exclusion of English iron, 290, 291. 

Public expenditure of France less by 

14 millions per annum during her con- 

tinental wars in 1801 to 1810, than 

during the ten years, 1827 to 1836, owing 
to military expenses being provided for 
from countries occupied by the French 

armies, 414. 

Calculation of extent of lands culti- 
vated in, and of the number of ploughs 
employed, 290. 

—— Adherence of the French shopkeepers 
to the use of the ancient weights and 
measures, 348, 349. 

—— Relative consumption of wine exceeds 
70 times that of the United Kingdom, 570. 

Quantity of wine made in France, 571. 

Loss to inhabitants of, by badness of 

roads, 291, 292. Number and extent of 

eanals, 314. 

Railroads constructed and undertaken, 
292. 

—— Value of plated goods annually con- 
sumed, 255. 

Rates of increase of population, 18. 

-—— Amount of population in 1791, 1817, 
1825, 1831, 1841, 18. 

5 Correspondence of number of mar- 

riages with price of food, 453, 454. 
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Franklin, Dr., his authority quoted as to 
the impoliey and mischief of retaliatory 
restrictive duties, 511. 

Free Trade.—(See Commerce, Monopoly, 
Duties.) 

Fry, Mrs., good effects of her philanthropic 
agency in Newgate prison, 672. 

Her evidence on the» evil effects of 
capital punishment, 652. 

Furnaces, number of, in Scotland, for smelt- 
ing iron, 583. 


Gas, origin of using it for lighting build- 
ings and streets, 590. 

—- Companies, amount of capital invested 
In, 631. 

GERMANY, has become possessed of our best 
machines, 530. 

—— Amount of exports to, 425, 424. 

Progress of the cotton manufacture in, 
246.—(See Prussia, Saxony.) 

GIBRALTAR, contraband trade extensively 
carried on at, 363.—(See Dependencies in 
Europe.) 

Gin, enormous quantities consumed in 1733 
to 1742, 681, 682. 

Gin-shops, 20,000 in London in 1742, 682. 

Prevalence of drunkenness in 1742 
and 1745, attributed to the great number 
of gin-shops, 681. 

Guascow, deplorable deficiency of educa- 
tion, and consequent prevalence of im- 
morality, 686. 

~--— Sheriff Alison’s evidence as to preva- 
lence of drunkenness in Glasgow, 685, 
686. 

Glass manufacture, 255, &c.—(See Manu- 
factures.) 

Gloves, cotton, low price of, in Saxony, 425. 

Gold, great increase in price of, during the 
war with Napoleon, 388. 

Gold and silver plate—-(See Plate.) 

Government instituted for good of the 
people, and to remove domestic calamity, 
no less than to protect from foreign out- 
rage, 125, 126. 

Not the source of all the circumstances 
that affect the happiness of a country, 24. 

—— The duty of every government to pro- 
vide instruction for the people, 691. 

Grain, its high price causing importation 
from foreign countries, occasioned dimi- 
nution of the coasting trade in 1827, 1828, 
542, 843. a 

Quantity brought into Great Britain, 
from Ireland, 1815-1845, 346. 

Guano imported from certain islands in the 
Pacific, for manure, 142. 

Gnerry, M., notice of his work, “Sur la 
Statistique Morale de la France,” 664. 
Guest, Sir John, evidence of, quoted on 
amount of iron made in the kingdom, 

271, 585. 


Harvests, extremely bad at commence- 
ment of present century, 452. 
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Havre, the Liverpool of France, during the 
war lost all its trade, 411. 

Hawkins, Dr. Bisset, his work on “ Medical 
Statistics,” noticed and quoted, 37, 38. 
Health and duration of life not diminished 
by bringing together population in masses, 

263 27. 

Heligoland.—(See Dependencies— Europe.) 

Highlands of Scotland, advantages, social 
and moral, produced by opening and im- 
proving roads, 295, 296. 

Hill, Mr. Rowland, his plans for a low and 
uniform rate of postage, 716, &c. 

Extract from his pamphlet on Post- 
office reform, 718. 

Himalaya mountains and other parts of 
India give pasturage to fine breed of 
sheep, 752. 

Holland consumes much greater relative 
quantity of French wines than England, 
572. 

Hops, extent of land occupied in the culture 
of, precisely known, 143. 

Horses, demand for, diminished by esta- 
tablishment of railroads, 161. Exag- 
gerated statement of parliamentary com- 
mittee as to extent of this reduction, 161, 
162. Number of horses kept, and of 
persons assessed for tax thereon, in 1821 
and 1844, 163, 164. 

Number imported into England from 

Treland, 345. 

Difficult to ascertain and compare the 
numbers kept at different periods; num- 
ber charged with duty in 1838 and 1840, 
542, Number exempted from duty, 543. 

Horsham, great improvements in its means 
of communication, 298. 


Hosiery, manufacture of, increased in 
Saxony, 424. Extreme low prices of, 
425. 


—— Shipped largely from Saxony to the 
United States of America, 425. 

Hosprirats, medical, notice of and recom- 
mendation to institute regular and uniform 
registration of operations, 37, 38. Dis- 
advantages of our present ignorance upon 
this subject stated by Dr. Hawkins, 38. 

Remarks on the different proportions 

of mortality in several general hospitals, 

42-44, Table of admissions and propor- 

tion of deaths and cures in the Lock 

Hospital, 44. 

Remarks on St. Luke’s Hospital, and 

table of admissions, cures, and deaths, 

from 1751 to 1844, 46, 47. Remarks, 
and tables of admissions, cures, and 

deaths in Bethlehem Hospital, 1820-1844, 

47, 48. 

Foundling, in Ireland, expense and 
mortality of (note), 712. 

Hounslow Heath, common occurrence of 
robberies and murders there in former 
times, 641. 

Houses, number of, in proportion to in- 
habitants, usually the same at all periods 


in the same district; average number of 
persons in each house widely different in 
different places, but permanently similar 
in the same locality ; average number in 
England and in Middlesex in 1801-1841, 
535. No returns of inhabited houses in 
Scotland and Ireland previous to 1821; 
average number in each house in Scot- 
land— Edinburgh, Ireland—Dnublin, 535, 
536. Number, rates, and classes of in- 
habited houses; annual rental according 
to rated value, 536. Total number of 
inhabited houses in England, Ireland, 
Scotland; inerease in rated houses from 
1812 to 1833; house duty repealed in 
1834, 537. Increase of rated dwellings 
indicates progress of improvement among 
working classes, 537, 538. 

Howard, his inquiry into state of charter 
schools in Ireland, 711, 712. 

Hudson’s Bay territory ; situation ; probable 
area; is the hunting ground of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ; supplies furs to the 
markets of the world, 802. 


IceLanp.— Universality of education there- 
in, and beneficial consequences, 696, 697. 

Ignorance the most formidable of all ob- 
stacles to improvement, 694. (See Edu- 
cation.) 

Imports and Exrorts.—Quantities of iron 
exported, 583, 584. Copper, 586. 

Of the trade with India, 350-353. 

— Of United States of America, 418, 
419. 

Table of import and export trade in 
1802, 1814, 1835, and 1844, 410. Amount 
and value of cotton exported, 581, 582. 

Imports.—Possible and easy to ascertain 
average value of all foreign and colonial 
merchandize imported, 358, 359.—(See 
Commerce, Trade, Duties, and countries 
and ports under their respective names. ) 

Improvement, social, increase of in England, 
531-534. 

Inp1a, East.—Origin and progressive in- 
crease of the British empire in India, 
746, &e. Increase of territory undesigned 
and forbidden on the part of the Court 
of Directors, 749. Irruption into Aff- 
ghanistan prosecuted without the sanction 
of the Court of Directors; not an Indian 
war, 749. Advantageous effects of abo- 
lishing commercial monopoly of the Com- 
pany, 749, &c. Value and quantities of 
imports and exports, the trade of the 
United Kingdom with India, 750, 751. 
Extensive and good pasturage for sheep, 
and climate favourable for production of 
fine wool, 751, 752. Improvement of 
East India rice ; flax, tallow, oils, timber, 
might be imported from India, 752. 

Revenues of the Company derived 

chiefly from land ; amounts collected ; 

amount of the Company’s registered debt, 

and other pecuniary burdens, 755, 756. 
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Constitution and powers of the Court of | 


Directors; subjection to the ministerial 
power of the state; nature and operation 
of the Board of Control; absolute powers 
committed to the president, 756, 757. 
Territories over which the sovereignty 
of the Company extends, 757, 758. 
Commercial walue of India to England, 
758. 

India, East.—Capabilities of that vast re- 
gion imperfectly known; since tke Act of 
1833 public attention strongly directed 
to commercial intercourse with, 376, 377. 
Remarks on means of improving com- 
merce in India, 377, 378. 

Imports, exports, and shipping of 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 753, 754. 

Great part of the Indian steam navy 

consists of iron-built vesseis, 585. 

Steam navigation to, 321-324. Num- 

ber of letters received from, 324, 325. 

Public revenues and charges of go- 
vernment, 755. 

—— Improved despatch in communicating 
intelligence by means of steam-vessels 
and over-land posts, 322, 323. 

Amount of East India coffee con- 
sumed ; assimilation of duty thereon with 
West India coffee, and consequent great 
increase of consumption, 378, 379. 

Indian corn, quantity imported from Ire- 
land, 346. 

Indigo, in Bengal, state of crop accurately 
and expeditiously communicated to mer- 
chants in London, 548. 

Industry, produce of, may be more equally 
distributed hereafter, if capital shall ac- 
cumulate more rapidly than population, 
531, 532. 

—— Amount of, greater at present, or ap- 
plication of, more skilful than formerly, 
534. 

Great inequality in distribution of 
produce of, 531.—(See Labour.) 

Inoculation for small-pox almost entirely 
discontinued, 40. 

Insrruction.—Popuilar education now felt 
to be necessary by all parties ; refutation 
of M. Guerry’s position, that crime in- 
creases with instruction, 663, 664. 

Influence of, in restraining from viola- 

tion of the laws, 639. 

Proportions of criminal offenders able 
to read and write; effect of instruction in 
deterring from crime, 657, &c. It is the 
duty of government to provide means of 
instruction for the people, 662.—(See 
Education. ) 

Intemperance, increase of, not proved by 
increase in consumption of ardent spirits ; 
the fact of doubled amount of consump- 
tion consistent with that of general im- 
provement in sobriety, 569. 

Crews of American vessels more ab- 

stinent than English, 130.—(See Drunk- 

enness. ) 
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Internal communication, perfection of the 
means of, in England, compared with 
France, 289-292. Source of jealousy to 
the French commercial economists, 290. 
—(See Roads, Canals, Railroads. ) 

Investments of accumulated wealth, 624- 
631, 

TrELAND.—Proportion of agricultural class 
more than double the proportion in Great 
Britain, 60. Proportion of occupiers em- 
ploying labourers, compared with Eng- 
land, 60. Quantities of grain and meal 
furnished to England, 346. Occupations 
of males 20 years of age and upwards, 
67, 68. 

—— Steady market for labour principal 
want for improving the condition of the 
working classes, 308. Employment of 
poor in improving internal navigation, 
roads, and bridges, recommended as ex- 
pedient and necessary, 308, 509. 

Extension of commercial intercourse, 

and establishment of manufactures recom- 

mended, 310. 

Advantages from road improvements, 

296, 297. From canals, 305-808, 310, 

311. 

Emigration suggested as an auxiliary 

relief, 309. Draining and reclaiming 

bogs recommended, 310. 

Appointment of parliamentary com- 

mission on system of railways, 337, 338. 

Trade with Great Britain, 344-347. 

Amount of parliamentary grants for 

public works in Ireland, 311. Coals 

rapidly and cheaply procurable from 

England for manufactures, 310. 

Trade with, subsequent to 1825, assi- 

milated to the coasting traffic of England, 

344. 

Decrease of consumption of ardent 
spirits in Ireland, 1840 and 1841—remark- 
able event of the age, caused by ‘ Father 
Mathew,’ 566. Foreign spirits almost 
wholly unused, 566, 567. 

—— Decrease of consumption of tobacco, 
owing to increased duties, 574. 

—— Quantity of sugar consumed compared 
with the population, 551. Imports refined 
sugar wholly from Great Britain, 555. 

Consumption of malt, 564. Custom- 

house dues received at each port in Ire- 

land, in 1844, 1845, 386. 

Discouragement of woollen manufac- 

ture by William JII., 227. Quantities of 

linen goods exported from Ireland, 1800— 

1825, 228. 

Value of linen goods sold in the dif- 
ferent linen markets in Ireland, 1821- 
1824, 229. 

——— Revenue from legacy duties, 503. 

Table of probates of wills and letters 

of administration in Ireland in 1838, 611. 

Less provision for others by bequeath- 

ment of property than in England, 612. 

Population returns for 1813 imperfect, 


9. Summary of population returns for 
1821, 1831, 1841, 9. 

Ireland.—No general mortality table ever 
published for Ireland, 610. 

Foundling Hospital, expense and mor- 

tality of (note), 712. 

Statistics of crime, 673-678. 

Great increase in number of criminal 

committals, 638. 

Establishment of the Kildare-strect 
Society for Education ; number of schools 
in connexion therewith, and scholars, 
1817-1825, 713. 

—— Number of emigrants from, to Quebee, 
1829-1843, 127; to New York, 1829- 
1841, 127. 

Party spirit interferes with all efforts 

for the improvement of the people; in- 

stitution of national system of education, 

710, &e. 

Act of William III. made it penal to 

receive any other than Protestant educa- 

tion; the Protestant Incorporated Society 

for Proselytism, 711. 

State of charter schools, and abuse of 

public funds for their support, 712, 713. 

Establishment of Board of Commis- 
missioners for National Education in 
Treland, 714. Number of schools in 
operation, and children on the rolls, 
1834-1845, 714. 

Tron, universal importance of, as a material 
of manufacture, 290. 

Quantity imported annually at the 

commencement of the present century, 

583. 

Quantities made annually, 271, 272. 

Quantities of foreign iron used, of British 

iron exported, and amount of home con- 

sumption, 1806-1844, 583, 584. 

Quantity made in Scotland, and num- 

ber of furnaces in blast, 1845, 583. 

Quantity exported from Great Britain, 

1801-1844, 250, 251. Conversion of iron 

into steel an extensive business in Shef- 

field, 253. 

Ixtraordinary inerease of iron made 

in the kingdom during the present cen- 

tury, 583. Quantities of coal consumed 

in its manufacture, 283. 

Five-sixths of the quantity used in 

Sheffield is of foreign production, 253. 

English, exclusion of, from France, 

290, 

Amouut of loss to France by exclusion 

of English iron, 290, 291. 

Comparative quantity of, consumed by 

abrasion of horse-shoes and wheels upon 

roads in England and France, 291. 

Amount of consumption of, for agri- 
cultural purposes in France, 290, 291. 

—— Ineglish, superiority of, for railroads, 
292. 

Origin of iron-built vessels ; above 150 

launched since 1830; the ‘ Guadaloupe,’ 

a steam frigate of 788 tons; the ‘Great 
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Britain,’ of 3,500 tons, and 1,000 horse 
power; great part of India steam navy 
consists of iron vessels ; advantages of iron 
for naval architecture, 584, 585. 

Iron.—Prices of pig iron, 1835-1843; of 
bar iron, 1806-1845, 585, 586. 


JoINT-sTocK companies established in 
Saxony as an expedient for deficiency of 
individual capital, 425. 

Juries, before the mitigation of the penal 
laws, induced to resort to perjury (note), 
643. 


Kay, Dr. (Kay Shuttleworth), investiga- 
tion of state of Spitalfield weavers, 460, 
461, 

Kerry, Earl of, inquiry into state of educa- 
tion of the people, 7U1, 702. 


Lasour.—Greater amount of skilled labour 
performed in given time by given number 
of workmen in England than in any 
other country of Europe, 530. Propor- 
tion of population engaged in labour not 
agricultural, 530, 531. Social advantage 
of large number of population engaged 
in productive labour, 531. 

—- The agent which provides all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life that 
are consumed, 534. 

Demand for, can only increase with 

the increase of the capital destined for the 

payment of wages, 478. 

Proportions of ages in different flax 

factories, 235.—(See Manufactures.) 

Convict labour in Australia, 132, 133. 

Laird, Mr., quoted as to the fertility of the 
Delta of the Niger, aud its capability of 
sustaining a large population, 374. 

Lancaster, Mr., commencement and progress 
of his school system, 697-700. 

Leeds, prices and wages of linen manufac- 
ture, 230, 231. 

Legacy duty, amount of duty received on 
probates of wills, 611. 

Average annual amount compared with 

the year 1845, in England, Scotland, and 

Ireiand, 611. 

Remarks on the legacy and probate 

duties, 499, 501. Table of amounts sub- 

jected to each rate of duty from 1797 to 

1845, 500, 501. 

Amount of property subject to it, 606— 
609. Probates and letters of administra- 
tion in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
609-611. 

Leicester, Earl of (Mr. Coke, of Norfolk), 
his investment of half a million of money 
in agricultural improvements, 612. 

Letters, number of, received from and sent 
to Kast Indies, 1834-1836, and from 1843— 
1845, 324, 325. 

Licences to manufacturers of soap, decrease 
in number since 1801, 579. 

Number taken out by paper manufac- 
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turers, 1801-1845, 577.—(See Excise Li- 
cences). F 

Life insurance, remarks on, 606. Great 
increase of life insurance offices; expe- 
diency of being required by the legislature 
to register the amount of their engage- 
ments and funds, 606. Assets of the 
various offices in the kingdom amount to 
forty millions, 606. 

Linen.—Exports of Linen very greatly in- 
creased, 582, 583. No means for ascer- 
taining amount of domestic produce, 582. 

Lister, Mr., citation of his Report on Regis- 
tration as to numbers able to write, 705, 
706. 

Literature, increased encouragement to, 
caused by increase of wealth, 532, 533. 
Liverpool, amount expended in public edi- 

fices and improvements, 627. 

Infirmary, patients admitted, and pro- 

portion of deaths, 43. 

Trade with Ireland, 345. 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott quoted respecting 
Mrs. Behn’s novels, 683. 

Locomotion, present and future improve- 
ments in, 300.—(See Roads, Canals, Rail- 
roads, Steam Navigation.) 

Lonpon.—Impossible to estimate exactly the 
amount of articles consumed in the metro- 
polis ; quantities of slaughtered sheep and 
cattle brought by sea from Scotland, 588, 
589. 


Difficulty of ascertaining amount 
of consumption of food by families, 591, 
592. Account of consumption of various 
articles of food in a wealthy private family, 
and in several public institutions, 591-594. 
Prices of beef and mutton in London, 
1801-1842, 597. Cost of articles of clo- 
thing in Greenwich Hospital, Bethlehem 
Hospital, and Chelsea Hospital, for a 
series of years, 598, 599. 
Number of cattle and sheep sold in 
Smithfield market, 1821-1845, 589. 
Progressive increase of quantities of 
coals brought to London, 1821-1845, 589. 
Origin of gas-light, 589, 590. 
Number of coal-vessels, and quantities 
of coals, arrived in the port of, 1831-1844, 
342. 
Remarks on the returns of the rental, 
and sewer-rate assessment, showing in- 
crease of real property, 616, 617. 
Extent of travelling by stage-coaches 
out of London, 303. 
Public edifices recently erected, 627. 
Costs of new docks and bridges, 628. 
Loom, power, introduction of, instanced 
as cause of partial injury to working 
classes, 124.—See Manufactures.) 
Lunarics.—Number of lunatics and idiots 
chargeable to parishes in England and 
Wales, 1844, 49. 
—— Number of patients in private asylums, 
49. 
—— Proportions of cures and deaths in 
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county and other asylums, 1840-1844, 
49.—(See, under ‘ Hospitals,’ St. Luke’s, 
Bethlehem. 

Luxury, increase of, among higher classes, 
caused by increased accumulation of capi- 
tal, 532. 


M‘Apam, Mr., improvement of roads on his 
plan, 293. 

M‘Culloch, Mr., his ‘ Commercial Diction- 
ea quoted on the cotton manufacture, 
2) . 

M‘Gregor, Mr., his work on ‘ British Ame- 
rica’ quoted respecting education in Nova 
Scotia, 696. 

MAcuinery, introduction of, has increased 
the demand for labour, 690. 

Introduction of new, causes transitory 

but severe privations to particular classes, 

124. 

Used in mannfactures of Saxony, is of 

the commonest kind, 425. 

(See Manufactures. ) 

Machines, our best possessed also by France 
and Germany, 530. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his bills for abolition 
of capital punishment, 648, &c. 

Madras.—Imports and exports ; number and 
tonnage of shipping, 753, 754. 

Mails first sent by railway, Nov. 1830, 
334. : 

Malt, comparative decrease in use of, during 
the last 100 years, 563. Amount of con- 
sumption in each year from 1801 to 1841, 
compared with population and rates of 
duty, 564. Consumption compared with 
population from 1829 to 1845; tax on 
malt always been unfavourably and erro- 
neously viewed by agriculturists, 564, 565. 
Importation of malt prohibited; foreign 
barley cannot be profitably malted, 565. 

Malta.—(See Dependencies in Europe.) 

Mancursrer.— Inecreaseofpopulationshown 
not to have increased the rate of mortality, 
26, 27. 

Infirmary; number of patients ad- 

mitted, and proportion of deaths, 43, 44. 

Increase of silk-mills, 222. 

— Great increase of real property since 
the peace, 617,618. Savings’ bank; num- 
ber of depositors and amount of deposits, 
622, 623, 

—— Statistical Society of, inquiries into 
state of education, 702. 

Inquiries into condition of working 
classes, 533. 

Manchester and Salford, population of, in 
1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841, 26, 27. 

Manners.— Habits of drunkenness prevalent 
among all classes in the last century ; 
consequent coarseness and licentiousness 
of manners and conversation, 681-683. 

Drunkenness and seenes of depravity 

less prevalent than formerly ; Sheriff Ali- 

son’s evidence as to excessive whisky 

drinking in Glasgow, 685, 686. 
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Manners.—General improvement in, accom- 
panying increased production of wealth, 
532, 533. 

Progress of moral and social improve- 

ment among the working classes attested 

by Mr. Place, 683. 

Improvement in public manners illus- 

trated by an anecdote respecting Mrs. 

Behn’s novels, 683. 

Instance of a publican indignantly 
disclaiming connexion with prize-fighters, 
688. A greater observance of decency 
than formerly; profligacy and brutality 
much less exhibited in public; but high 
morality deficient, and selfish propensities 
predominant, 688. 

— Deplorable ignorance, 
and drunkenness of the populace of 
Glasgow, 686. Opening of coflee-houses 
for promotion of temperance ; descrip- 
tion of these establishments, 686, 687. 
Prize-fighting, present comparative infre- 
quency of, indicative of improvement in 
manners, 688. 

Manvuractrures. — Comparative table of 
numbers employed in manufactures, 
trade, agriculture, &c., 52-54. 

Increase in proportion of manufac- 

turing class, 53. 

Have rapidly and enormously in- 

creased, 581.—(See Cotton, Silk, Wool- 

len.) 

Cotton manufacture doubled in Saxony 

since 1834; cause of stationary state of 

linen and woollen manufacture in Saxony, 

424, 425. 

Artisans of France and Germany, from 

having less energy, cannot compete with 

those of England, 530. 

Would be benefited by reduction of 

duty on tea, 563, 

England pre-eminent for manufacturing 

skill; without which the great expense of 

the French revolutionary war could not 
have been sustained; the spinning-jenny 
and steam-engine the true moving power 

of our fleets and armies, 165, 166. 

Woollen Manufacture, early introduc- 

tion of, into England; impolitie prohi- 

bition of exporting British wool, 166. 

Great increase of the produce of the 

manufacture after removal of the restric- 

tion ; value of produce exported in 1700, 

and in 1815, the largest export ever made, 

167. Value, quantities, and kinds exported 

in each year from 1815 to 1844, 168. 

Countries to which the different kinds 

were exported in 1844, 169-171. Quan- 

tities exported far less than home con- 
sumption, 174. Number of woollen and 
worsted factories in the kingdom, with 
the engines, number, and ages of persons 
employed therein, 173. Mechanical power 
employed in factories, 236. Proportion of 
ages of persons in mills, 235. Importa- 
tion of foreign wool greatly increased ; 
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quantities imported from 1801 to 1844, 
174, 175. Parliamentary committee in 
1828 on the woollen trade; number of 
sheep in the kingdom at that time, and 
quantity of wool produced, 175,176. Ex- 
tension of stuff and worsted trade at Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire shown by increase of 
population; prosperity of the woollen 
manufacture similarly indicated at the 
other principal clothing towns in the 
country, 176, 177. Improved breeds of 
sheep yield coarser wool ; foreign woollen 
rags imported for manufacturing cheap 
fabrics for exportation: great increase in 
blanket trade, 177. Worsted and stuff 
manufacture likely to increase, but not 
woollen, 177. Woollen manufacture dis- 
couraged in Ireland by William IIL, 227. 
Manufactures. — Cotton Manufacture, rise 
and progress of, inGreat Britain; reference 
to Mr. Kennedy’s Memoir, Mr. Baines’s 
History, and Dr.Ure’s Essay on the subject, 
177,178. Quantities of cotton wool worked 
up, and value of goods exported, from 
1801 to 1844, 178, 179. Quantity, de- 
scription, and value of cotton goods ex- 
ported in each year from 1820 to 1844, 
181. Quantity, description, and value 
exported in 1844, distinguishing countries, 
182, 183. Prices of cotton yarn. from 
1786 to 1832, from Mr. Bannatyne’s 
article in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
184. Average price of cotton compared 
with twist at different periods, 185. Cost 
of cotton yarns in 1812 and 1830; advan- 
tages gained by the power-loom, 186, 187. 
Prices paid for weaving ; prices of cottons, 
and earnings of weavers, from 1814 to 
1844; prices paid at Stockport, from 1802 
to 1812, 187. Progress of the power- 
loom, from Mr. Baines’s History, 188, 
189. Number of persons, males and fe- 
males, adults and children, distinguishing 
ages, employed in cotton mills, from the 
‘Report of the Factory Commissioners,’ 
190-192. Quantities of cotton used in 
spinning, in 1832, 191. Kinds of work ; 
earnings, 193, 194. Number of cotton 
factories, situation, and numbers and ages 
of persons employed, 195, 196. Work 
performed by one spinner; wages; hours 
employed, and quantity of flour equivalent 
to his earnings, 197. Number of hand- 
looms and power-looms at Stockport in 
1822 and 1832, 198, 199. Number of 
each kind in England and Scotland in 
1830, 199. In 1835, 204. Quantities 
produced by one spinner, and rates of 
earnings, by increasing size of mules, 200, 
201. Proportion of ages of persons in 
mills, 235. Mechanical power employed 
in factories, 235, 236. Remarks on fiuc- 
tuations of demand; restrictions ; markets, 
201-208. 

Printing of Cotton practised in 1676 ; 
quantity printed, 1796 to 1830, 203. Im- 
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provements and increase, 205. Evil of 


excise laws, 205. z 
Hosiery Manufacture, chief 
seats of; number of stocking frames; 
produce; consumption of yarn; value; 
wages, 206, 209. Increase, 207. 
Bobbin-net Manufacture, number em- 
ployed ; wages; statistics of the trade by 
Mr. Felkin, 207, 210-213. Extent and 
value of the whole cotton manufacture of 
the kingdom, by Mr. M‘Culloch and Mr. 
Baines, 215, 217. 

Warp-lace Manufacture, number em- 
ployed; wages; value of manufactured 
goods, 213, 214. : 
Hardware.—I\ncrease in population and 
buildings of Birmingham ; prices of arti- 
cles manufactured in 1812 and 1832, show- 
ing reduction of 40 per cent.; amount 
and value of hardware and cutlery ex- 
ported from 1805 to 1844, 248-250. 
Quantity and value of brass and copper 
manufactures exported from 1805 to 1844, 
251, 252. Description of factory build- 
ings for accommodation of operatives, 252. 
Sheffield produces nearly all the cutlery 
made in the kingdom ; increase of popu- 
lation of Sheffield, 253.—(See Sheffield.) 
Process of converting iron into steel, an 
extensive branch of business in Sheffield ; 
cost of fuel consumed in this process; 
quantity exported from 1814 to 1844; 
quantity of unwrought steel exported to 
America, 253,254. Value of plated goods 
exported in 1831-1833; 
English manufacturer in machinery for 
rolling, 255. Walue of British-made plate ; 
value exported, 255. 

Glass, manufacture impeded by impo- 
sition of excessive duties; advantages 
possessed by England for this manufac- 
ture, yet cannot compete with any foreign 
country, 255, 256. 
preferred to French; quantities and kinds 
produced, from 1789 to 1844, with excise 
revenue thence derived, 256, 257. Limi- 
tation in quantity produced occasioned by 
arbitrary regulations by Act of Parliament 
and excessive duties, 258-260. Illicit 
manufacture of flint-glass in atties and 
cellars, 260. Duty repealed in 1845; 
advantageous results arising therefrom, 
260. 

Machinery used in manufactures; great 
importance of superior implements and 
ingenious mechanism for execution of in- 
ventions ; construction of the calculating 
machine of Mr. Babbage; parts of English 
cotton-spinning machinery invented by 
foreigners, but made in the superior work- 
shops of England, 261, 262. Quotation 
from Dr. Ure on the importance of perfect 
manufacturing mechanism, 262. Policy 
of restricting the exportation of superior 
machinery discussed; impracticable to 
prevent communication of improvements ; 


advantage of | 


English plate-glass. | 
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fair and prudent to legalize trade in ma- 
chinery ; not true that what is gained by 
one nation is lost by the other; both may 
and do gain, 263, 264. Repeal of the 
laws prohibiting the exportation of ma- 
chinery, and of skilled artizans from 
leaving the country; resolutions of the 
parliamentary committees of 1824 and 
1825 for allowing exportation of certain 
articles of machinery, 264-266. England 
especially interested in perfect freedom of 
commercial communication, 266. Acts 
passed against exportation of machinery, 
267. Repealed by 6 & 7 Vict., c. 84, 268, 
Value of exports of machinery from 1822 
to 1844, 268. Great and numerous im- 
provements effected by applications of 
machinery, 269. 

Manufactures.— Silk Manufacture establish- 
ed in England since Edward III.; im- 
politic prohibitory duties on foreign trade, 
217. Average quantities of silk imported 
from 1814 to 1844, 218. Reduction of 
duties in 1824, and consequent increase of 
consumption, 218,219. Quality of English 
fancy goods equal to French, but cost of 
production higher; ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. imposed, 220. Extent and effects 
of smuggling, 220, 221, 226, Liability of 
silk weavers to occasional distress, 221, 
222. Value of silk goods exported from 
1820 to 1844; large amount exported to 
France, 222. Number of silk factories in 
the kingdom, and number and ages of 
persons employed, 1835 and 1839, 223, 
224. Causes of comparative superiority 
of French silk weavers ; greater cheapness 
of necessaries of life in France, and artist- 
ical education of weavers in designing 
patterns, 224, 225. Present ability of 
English silk manufacturers to compete, in 
the heavier goods, with the French, owing 
to discontinuance of the old prohibitory 
system, 225. Tabular statement of quan- 
tities of silk goods exported from France 
to England, 1827-1843, showing that more 
than 50 per cent. have been introduced by 
smuggling; enormous sum lost to pur- 
chasers by operation of the high duty, 
226, 227. Proportion of young children 
in silk factories greater than in those for 
cotton, woollen, or flax; proportion of 
sexes, 235. Mechanical power employed, 
235. 

Linen Manufacture of long standing 
in England; encouraged in Ireland by 
William III., 227. Quantities of linen 
goods exported from Ireland from 1800 to 
1825; quantities exported from the United 
Kingdom, 228, 229. Value of linen goods 
sold in the Irish markets, 1821-1824 ; 
first erection of flax-spinning mills, 229, 
Improvements in flax-spinning machinery, 
229, 230. Prices of yarn; of canvas ; 
wages at Leeds, 1813-1823, 230, 231. 

. g 7 tat) 

Wages in a flax-mill near Leeds, distin- 
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guishing ages, 231. Decrease im quanti- 
ties of foreign linen yarn imported ; quan- 
tity and value of linen goods exported 
to United States of America in 1844; 
quantities of foreign flax imported, 232. 
Number of flax factories in the kingdom, 
with number and ages of persors employed, 
1835 and 1839, 233, 234. Quantity of 
cambric linen imported from France, 234. 
Comparative statement of proportions of 
ages of persons in factories, 235. State- 
ment of mechanical power employed in 
factories, 235. 

Manufactures.—State and progress of, in 
Foreign Countries; statements on the 
subject not generally trustworthy, 237. 

Woollen Manufacture in France, 

wool imported and exported from 1787 

to 1843, 238. Bounty granted and duty 

imposed; bad effects produced by sys- 

tem of restriction and monopoly, 239, 

240. Exports of woollens in 1833, 242, 

243. 

Cotton Manufacture in France, disad- 

vantageous condition of, from high price 

of coal, and of iron, caused by unwise 
fiscal duties ; great increase of the manu- 
facture notwithstanding, 240, 241. Extent 
of contraband importation of cotton twist, 

241. French imports and exports of 

cotton, 242. Progress of the cotton manu- 

facture in Germany, 246. Progress of 
cotton manufacture in Russia and Switzer- 

land; impolicy of protective duties im- 

posed in Russia. Advantage of free trade 

in Switzerland, 246, 247. 

Silk Manufacture in France, a most 
important branch of national industry ; 
progressive increase; produce, import, 
consumption; total value of the manu- 
facture, 243, 244. Great extent and 
amount of smuggling, 244. Quotation 
from Dr. Bowring’s Report on the produce 
of raw silk in France, 244, 245. 

Marriaces.—Annual proportion of marri- 
ages, baptisms, and burials, 1796-1841, 
in each county, 33. Annual proportion 
according to Registrar-General’s returns, 
1839-1842, 34. Fallacy in estimating 
decrease of marriages, and of inferring 
therefrom increasing prudence, 34, 35. 
Increased duration of life a cause of de- 
crease in proportion of marriages, 35. 
Annual proportion of marriages in the 
borough of Tavistock, 35. 

Correspondence in England and in 

France of number of marriages with price 

of food, 453, 454. 

Signatures required for registration 
furnish criterion of proportion able to 
write, 705. Number of marriages and 
proportion of persons who signed with 
marks, 706, 707. 

— Proportions of, in various states of 
Europe and America, 22. Table of regis- 
tered, from 1801-1840, 32. 
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Marseilles.—Soap manufactured there of 
olive oil superior to English made with 
tallow, 579. 

Mathew, Rev. Theobald, (Father Mathew) 
his agency in causing a great decrease in 
consumption of spirits in Ireland, 566. 

Mauritius.—(See Dependencies, Asia.) 

Meal, barley, quantity imported from Ire- 
land, 346. 

Measures.—(See Weights and Measures. ) 

Medical statistics, neglect of, 37, &c. r 

Methuen, treaty of, effected great reduction 
in consumption of French wines in Eng- 
land by imposition of excessive differential 
duties, 571. , 

Middle classes, improvement in dwellings 
of, 532. 

exhibit less of open profligacy than the 
lower and higher classes, 671. 

Middlesex, rate of mortality in, lower than 
in most countries of Europe, 27. 

Milan, Napoleon’s decree of, denationalizing 
ships which paid tax to the British govern- 
ment, 387. 

Mines, numbers of the population employed 
in, 78. 

of America, large capitals invested and 
lost in, 634, 635. 

Mininc.—/ron.—Early celebrity of the 
mines of England; product of, in several 
years, commencing 1740, 270, 271. Ac- 
curate statement of quantities, and places 
of production, from 1823-1830, and in 
1840, 271, 272. 

Tin and Copper.—Quantities of tin 

produced from 1750 to 1834; India and 

China supplied with tin from the mines 

of the Island of Banca; importations of 

tin from Banca, and re-exportations, 272, 

273. Quantities of British tin exported, 

and value of tin plate, 274. Quantities 

of copper produced from the mines of 

Cornwall from 1771 to 1844; quantity 

produced in the whole kingdom, 274, 275. 

Value of tin and copper produce of Corn- 

wall, 275. Value of the mineral products 

of Englaud owing to abundance of coal, 

and application of steam power, 276. 

Advantages procured by safety-lamp of 

Davy; great improvements in the science 

of mining, 276, 277. 

Coal.—(See entry under this head.) 

Salt.—(See entry under this head.) 

Mitchell, Dr.—Return of number of children 
and deaths in Christ’s Hospital, 44, 45. 

Molasses, quantity cleared at the Custom 
House for consumption in 1821, 551. 

Quantities imported from West Indies, 

808. From Antigua, 812. 

Monopoly of trade in cinnamon by the 
Dutch; surplus produce ordered to be 
burnt, 760, 761. 

— Impolicy of exclusiveness in commer- 
cial legislation, 512. 

——— (See Duties, Commerce, Trade, Pro- 
tective System.) 
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Moral Progress.—(See Progress. ) t 
Mortality of children in Foundling Hospital, 
Ireland, 712. , 
—— (See Deaths.)—Diminishing mortality 

attributable to improved modes, arts, and 
habits of life, and to the introduction of 
vaccination, 20, 21. 
Mortgages on real estates, remarks on, 612. 
Murder, proportion of executions for, 653. 


Napoteon, his measures for suppressing the 
foreign trade of England, 386-388. _ 

Provided for his military expenditure 

from the countries oceupied by his armies, 

414, 

In the plenitude of his power unable 
to prevent the sale of English goods in 
Paris; exorbitant sums realized by his 
commercial indulgences to individuals, 
389. 

National debt, interest of, in the years 1793-— 
1841, 601, 602. 

Navigation Act, 395. 

Navy expenditure.—(See War.) 

Necessaries of life, increased amount of, in 
England, 534. 

New Brunswick, importance of possessing it 
as a British colony, 735, 736. 

—— Boundary, area, population, 792, 795. 
Trade, imports, exports, 793. Shipping, 
tonnage, ship-building, 793, 794. Three- 
fourths of the surface uncleared ; nume- 
rous rivers; climate healthy ; favourable 
country for emigration, 794. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: great outlay of capital 
in public edifices and improvements, 627, 
628. 

Newfoundland: situation, extent, coloniza- 
tion, 800. Population, imports, exports, 
shipping, 800, 801. Shipbuilding, 801. 

New Holland.—(See Colonies, Asia. ) 

Newspapers, reduction of stamps from 4d. to 
1d. per sheet, 725. Number of stamped 
papers and amount of revenue produced 
from 1801 to 1844, 725, 726. Number of 
papers published in the four years 1839— 
42, 726. Number sent to and received 
from East Indies, 1834-36, and from 
1845-45, 324, 325. 

New Zealand: situation; estimated popu- 
lation of aborigines and Europeaus ; value 
of British manufactures exported to the 
colony from 1827 to 1844; shipping, 776, 
Witte 

Niger, Delta of the, described by Mr. Laird 
as capable of sustaining a large population, 
374, 375. 

Nimmo, Mr., Report on Improvements in 
Ireland, quoted, 296, 297. On canals in 
Ireland, 305. 

Norfolk Island.—(See Colonies, Asia.) 

Norway, amount of tonnage employed in 
import and export trade, 417. 

Nova Scotia, importance of possessing it as 
a British colony, 735, 736. 

—— Boundary, population, trade, 794, 795. 
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Shipping, ship-building, 796. Fisheries, 
value and excellence of harbours; Hali- 
fax, 796, 797. Live stock; number of 
_ acres In crop, 797. 
Nova Scotia.—Exhibits a remarkable in- 
stance of the non-existence of crime con- 


sequent on prevalence of education, 695, 
696. 


yee: quantity imported from Ireland, 

346. 

Jats, quantity imported from Ireland, 346. 

Jecupation, gainful, small proportion of 
population not engaged in, 530, 531. 

Occupations.— Number of excise licences 
issued to various manufacturers and 
dealers in 1831 and in 1841, 66, 70. 

Great advantage of classifying popu- 
lation as to employments, 62. Remarks 
on this classification, 62-66. Number 
employed in manual labour and other- 
wise, 64, 65. 

—— Comparative table of the numbers 
employed in agriculture and trades, 52- 
54. 

—— Table of occupations of the population 
in 1841, 56, 57. 

Statement of the proportions in regard 

to occupations into which the population 

of each county of England is divided, 
showing the variations which each has 

undergone from 1811 to 1841, 58, 59. 

Specification of occupations in Ireland 
in 1841, 67, 68. 

—— Classification of occupations in 1841 
compared with 1831, 69, 70. 

Remarks on the occupations of the 
people of Ireland, 72. 

—— Statement of the numbers occupied in 
textile manufactures; in factories; in 
mines; in manufactures of metals, 74-79. 

Classification of population of France 
as to employments, 81-83. 

Omnibuses, great and constantly increasing 
number of, in the thoroughfares of London, 
320. 

Ordnance expenditure-—(See War.) 


Parer.—Number of licences taken out by 
manufacturers, 1801-1845, 577. 

Increase of consumption on reduction 

of duty in 1836, 576. 

English paper supplied to Scotland and 

Ireland ; quantity charged with duty, with 

amount of revenue produced, from 1803 

to 1841. Duty on paper first imposed in 

1711; its tendency to retard the progress 

of knowledge, 576. 

Prices from 1801-1843. Increased 
consumption for almanacs on repeal of 
stamp duty thereon, 577, 578. 

Parts.—The octroi, or town duty, on all 
articles of provision, imposed at the bar- 
riers, furnishes more exact means of esti- 
mating amount of consumption in Paris 
than in London, 588. 
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Parkhurst Juvenile Prison, mental econdi- 
tion of the boys confined there, 703, 
704. 

Pauperism., 84—123.—(See Poor Laws.) 

Peace.—Great accumulation of capital since 
the peace, 604. 

Peas, quantities imported into England from 
Ireland, 346. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his bills for abolishing 
capital punishment, 649. Bills on erimi- 
nal laws, 656. 

Wisdom of his declaration that colonies 

should be treated as integral parts of the 

kingdom, 733. 

Value of real property assumed for 
assessment to his income tax, 615. 

Petition to Parliament of London merchants, 
in 1820, against commercial restrictions, 
390-393. 

Pigs, number imported into England from 
Ireland, 345. 

Pimento, quantities imported from West 
Indies, 808. 

Pitt, Mr., his financial system introduced in 
1797, 475. 

Place, Mr., his evidence before a parlia- 
mentary committee on improvement in 
manners of the populace, 683-685. 

Plate, silver and gold, articles of, used by a 
much more numerous class during the 
last 25 years; since 1815 silver forks 
commonly used at tavern tables instead 
of those of steel, 543. Remarks on the 
deereased quantity of plate used, 1830- 
1837, compared with the period of 1807— 
1814, 543, 544. Improvements in manu- 
facture of plated articles has diminished 
the demand for those subject to the plate 
duty, 545. Table of quantities on which 
duty was paid, on which drawback was 
allowed, and which was retained for home 
use, from 1801 to 1846, 545, 546. In- 
creased quantity of plate from 1836 to 
1845, especially of gold, 546. 

Poor.—Amount of assessments for poor 
from 1812 to 1844, 527. 3 

Origin and progress of poor laws, 84, 

Act 27 Henry VIII. quoted, 84. Act 43 

Elizabeth originated compulsory system 

of provision, 85. Amounts expended in 

successive years for relief of poor, 86. 

Evils of the system, 87. Board of Com- 

missioners appointed, 87. Amendment 

Act passed, 87. Table of sums expended 

for poor each year from 1801 to 1844, 

compared with population and price of 

wheat, 87, 88. Proportion of payments 
at each decennial census, 1801-1841, ac- 
cording to the population, 89. Amount 
expended in each county for relief of the 

poor in each of the years 1801, 1811, 1821, 

1831, and 1841, and also the average 

expenditure per head, 94, 95. Poor laws 

in Ireland, 96-98, Amount expended for 
relief of poor, 1840-1844, 98. Poor laws, 

Scotland, 98, 99. Poor laws in various 
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foreign countries :—Norway, 99; Sweden, 
100; Russia, 101; Denmark, 101; Meck- 
lenburgh, 103; Prussia, 103; Wurtem- 
burg, 104; Bavaria, 106; Berne, 106; 
France, 107; Holland, 113; Pauper colo 
nies of Holland, 114-117; Belgium, 117. 

Poor—Annual value of real property as- 
sessed to the poor-rates in 1841, 613, 614. 
—(See Wages, Working Classes.) 

PoruaTion, deficiency of means for esti- 
mating, previous to official returns of 
1801, 5,6@. Mr. Rickman’s explanations, 
654k: 

—-- Proportion which the two sexes bore 
to each other, and number of adult males 
living in 1831 and 1841, in different parts 
of the kingdom, 12. 

Ages of persons living in 1821 and 

1841, and proportions at different ages to 

the population, 15, 16. 

of Manchester and Salford, 1801, 1821, 
1881, and 1841, 26, 27. 

—— Table showiug the occupations of the 
population in Great Britain in 1841, 55. 
Progressional increase of population 

from 1801 to 1841, 693. 

Rates, and causes of increase, 18, 19. 

Increases, not only because many are 

born, but because few die, 20, 21. 

Increase resulting from diminishing 
proportion of deaths an unerring sign of 
prosperity of population, 25. 

— Childish fear of surplus population, 
693. 

—— Remark upon, including the numbers 
in the army and navy, 7,8. Comparative 
rates of increase in England, Ireland, 
Wales, 8,9. Numbers and places of birth 
of the population inhabiting the different 
divisions of the kingdom, 10, 11. 

Mr. Rickman’s table of the population 

of England and Wales in the period 1700- 

1800, and 1570-1750 (note), 13. Table 

of numbers living in 1841, distinguishing 

the places of their birth, and males from 

females, 14, 15. 

in England, appears not to have pressed 

upon the means of subsistence so as to 

prevent social improvement, 532. 

Utility of parish school system of 

Scotland for collecting returns, 7. General 

accuracy of population returns may be re- 

led on, 7. Summary of population of 

Great Britain in 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 

1841, 7,8. Returns for Ireland in 1821, 

1831, 1841, 9. 

Advantage of classifying population as 

to employments exceedingly great, 62, 63. 

Remarks upon this classification, 63, 64. 

umber occupied in manual labour and 

otherwise, 65. 

Table of males 20 years of age com- 
pared as to number employed in agricul- 
ture, trade, &e., 54. 

—— Comparative rates of increase of the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes, 53. 


Population.—Comparatively small portion 
unemployed, 530. 

No general mortality table ever pub- 

lished for Ireland, 610. 

Number of deaths, with reference to 

property bequeathed, 607. _ 

Classification of population of France 
as to employments, 81-83. 

—-~ of France in 1817, 1825, 1831, 1841, 18. 

The Delta of the Niger capable of 

sustaining a large population, 374, 375. 

(See Births, Deaths, Mortality.) 

Ports, 109, in the United Kingdom, 383. 

Post Orrice.—Taxes from 1801 to 1845, 
493, 494, 496, 498, 506. 

-—— Amount of postage, and cost of convey- 
ance of letters between Liverpool aud 
Manchester, in 1828-1833, 334. 

Mail first sent by railway, Noy. 1830, 

334. Accelerated speed of transmitting 

letters by railway, 334, 335. 

Mr. Rowland Hill’s plans for a low 
and uniform rate of postage, 716, &c. 
Extract from his pamphlet on Post Office 
Reform, 718. Exorbitancy of rates pre- 
viously imposed ; progress of public opin- 
ion in favour of reduction, 716, 717. Act 
of Parliament sanctioning Mr. Hill’s plans ; 
illicit conveyance of letters, 717, 718. 
Question of loss to the revenue, 718. Com- 
parison of number of letters before and 
since the adoption of the new system, 
719, 720. Progress of revenue of post- 
office of Great Britain and Ireland from 
1758 to 1846, 721, 722. Rates of postage 
from 1710, 723, 724. Effects of changes 
of rates on revenue from 1801 to 1836, 
724, 725. Annual number of newspapers 
circulated from 1801 to 1844, 725, 726. 
Power-loom, progressive use of, in the 
cotton manufacture, 188, &e. 

Publicedifices of recent erection enumerated, 
627. 

Probates.—(See Legacy.) 

Production.—(See Labour.) 

Progress, moral, remarks on the importance 
of, compared with material progress, 637, 
638. Fallacious to consider as the conse- 
quence of increased wealth the increase of 
immorality which may be concomitant 
with it; prevalence of crime and wretch- 
edness indicates something wrong in our 
social procedure; great increase of num- 
ber of criminal committals, 638, 639. 

Progress of society in the arts of life 

involves changes in sources of employment 

which occasion transitory, but severe, 

privations, to particular classes, 124, 

125. 

In science, literature, and the arts; 
each succeeding age advances more 
rapidly, as possessing the advantage of 
the discoveries, experience, and facilities 
eis by the age preceding it, 726, 

—— (See Education. 


Manners. ) 
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Pricrs.—High prices cause decrease of con- 
Sumption ; instanced in the case of sugar, 
552-556. 

-— 595-599. Permanent alterations of 
price indicative of permanent variations 
in cost of production or transmission, 596, 
597. Cost of building a 74-gun ship in 
1805 and 1836, 596. Prices of beef and 
mutton in 180]-1842, 597. Cost of vari- 
ous articles of clothing in London hos- 
pitals, 598, 599. 

Price of wheat enormously high at 
commencement of present century, 452, 
453. 

—— Effect of high prices in diminishing 
consumption, exemplified in variations of 
duty on coffee, 559. 

Prince Edward’s Island.—Boundary, popu- 
lation, trade, 798, 799. Improvement of 
the soil retarded by impolitie mode of 
granting land; few immigrants, soil fer- 
tile, climate healthy, population chiefly 
farmers, live stock, 799, 800. Shipping, 
tonnage, 801. 

Prison discipline, improvement of, under the 
superintendence of government inspectors, 
679. 

Prize-fighting, present comparative infre- 
quency of, indicative of improvement in 
manners, 688. 

Profits, surplus, swallowed up by public 
expenditure during war, 604. 

Property, real Amounts assessed for in- 
come-tax and poor-rates, 614,615. Value 
has been more than doubled since 1798, 
615, 616. 

Great increase of amount of, in Man- 

chester since the peace, 617. 

Personal and real, increase of, since 
the peace, 604. Amount of personal pro- 
perty in 1814-45; increase of 1000 mil- 
lions since the peace, 608. 

Property tax in 1803 and 1812; 
real property assessed, 613. 

Protection to any branch of trade, for sup- 
posed benefit to particular classes, an un- 
sound and impolitie principle in legisla- 


amount of 


tion, 560. Favouring some, at expense of | 


the rest, occasions great waste of capital ; 
interference with the natural course of 
trade highly impolitic, 560. 

Protective system in trade, impolicy and 
evils of. —(See Trade, Duties, Agriculture, 
Spirits, Wine.) 

Commercial restrictions and prefer- 
ences, so long aud stoutly maintained, at 
length drawing to an end, 816. 

Prussia, Commercial League of, 420-425. 
Origin and preliminary arrangements of, 
420, 422, 423. Came into operation in 
1834. Its ostensible and political objects, 
420-422. Names, area, &c., of the states 
composing the league, 421. Principle and 
policy of the measure discussed, 421, 422. 
English exports to Germany, from 1827 
to 1844. Cotton manufacture of Saxony 
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doubled since operation of the league, 423, 
424, 

Prussia.—Erection of cotton-spinning mills, 
246. 

—— Remark on amount of exportations to, 
363. 


QurBrc.—Number of emigrants to, from 
1829 to 1843, 127. Disadvantage of Aus- 
tralia as a penal colony for English con- 
victs, compared with Canada, 131, 132. 


Rar~Roaps, amount expended in their con- 
struction, 332, 629. 

Table showing number of passengers, 

cattle, sheep, swine, and merchandise, 

conveyed by different railways, 301. 

Historical notice of, in England, 328. 

Acts of Parliament relating to, from 1801 

to 1845, Tabular account of lines com- 

pleted ; dates, lengths, and cost, 329-331. 

Liverpool and Manchester line the first 

for passengers, 332. Tabular comparison 

of amount of merchandize conveyed on 
this line, 333. Amount of postage in- 
creased by opening this line, 334. Mail 
first sent by railway, Noy. 1830. Rapid 

transmission of letters by railway, 334, 

335. Amount of fares, and advantages 

to the public, 335, 336. Advantage of 

government superintendence, 336, 337. 

Parliamentary expenses incurred in ob- 

taining Acts for various lines, 337. Ap- 

pointment of parliamentary commission 
on a system of railways for Ireland, 

837, 338. Government system of rail- 

ways in Belgium, 339, 340. Railways in 

United States of America, 340, 341. In 

France, 292. 

Projected railway between Cairo and 
Suez, 325. Commercial advantage of, 325. 

Redgrave, Mr., qnotation of his remarks 
upon our criminal legislation, 645, &e. 

Retaliative spirit, rendering “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,’ fatal in commercial 
legislation, 511. 

REVENUE, public, and expenditure, 475-479. 

Great amount of loss occasioned by 

differential duty on sugar, 557, 558. 

Sugar, a very suitable article for indi- 

rect taxation, 551. A great reduction in 

duty on sugar would increase consumption 
and revenue, 551, 552. Revenue was 
not increased by increased rates on sugar 

in 1805, 552. 

Evil effects of high importation duties 

on foreign produce in reducing amount 

of revenue, 551. 

Loss occasioned by operation of pro- 
tective duties on coffee, 560, 561. 

—— Not expedient to obtain revenue by 
duty on soap; frauds, to great extent, 
practised in manufacture of soap, to evade 
duty, 578, 579.—(See Duties, Trade, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Corn, Spirits, Wine, 
Sugar, Finance.) 
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Rice, improvement of that produced in 
India, 752. 

Rickman, Mr., his table of population in 
the period 1700-1800, and 1570-1750 
(note), 13. Table of ages of persons 
buried, 28. 

Quoted upon classifying population as 

to employments, 62, 63. 

Explanations by, relating to enumera- 
tions of, 1811, 1821, and 1831, 63, 64. 

Roaps, turnpike, improved construction of ; 
increase in extent of, since 1818, 293. 
Length of, in England and Wales; ex- 
tent of surface occupied ; length of roads 
jn each county, 293, 294. Extension 
of roads in Scotland, 225. In Ireland, 
296. 

Social and moral improvements pro- 
duced by opening and improving roads in 
Scotland, 295. In Ireland, 296. In Eng- 
land, 297. Scientific improvement of 
roads owing to exertions of Mr. M‘Adam, 
293. Arthur Young’s description of road 
between Preston and Wigan, 298. 

—— Advantage and perfection of, in Eng- 
land, 290. Loss to inhabitants of France 
by badness of, 291. 

Past and present means of communi- 
vation of Horsham with London, instanced 
as remarkable proof of improvement in 
means of locomotion, 298. 

— Mode of management, extent, and 
amounts expended in their construction 
and maintenance, 629-631. 

Good, advantage of, for increase of 

commerce in India, 377, 378. 

(See Carriages.) 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his bills for abolition 
of capital punishment, 646. 

Rum, quantities imported from West Indies, 
808; from Antigua, 812. 

Russia, amount of tonnage employed in 
import and export trade, 417. 

Rye, quantity imported from Ireland, 346. 


SALARIES, amount of, in the government 
departments, 523-525. 

Salt, fossil, obtained from mines near North- 
wich, in Cheshire, is nearly all exported ; 
white salt made from brine springs in 
Cheshire and Staffordshire, 286. Quan- 
tities sent from Cheshire to Liverpool by 
the river Weaver from 1803 to 1844; 
duty on, repealed in 1825, 286, 287. 
Quantities made and consumed from 1801 
to 1817; quantities exported ; much more 
extensively used since repeal of the duty, 
287, 288. 

Savings’ banks, remarks on their economical 
and moral benefits, 618. Particulars of 
their origin, 618, 619. Tables exhibiting 
their progress in England and Wales, 
619-623. 

—— Commendation of, 112. Number of 
depositors, and amounts of deposits, 1830- 
1844, 113. 
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Savings of individuals swallowed up by 
public expenditure during war, 604. _ 
Saxony ; cotton manufacture doubled since 

commercial league of Prussia, 424. 

Progress of cotton and hosiery manu- 

factures, 246. 

Immense increase of hosiery manufa 

ture, 425. 

Wages miserably low ; wretched man- 
ner of subsistence of working classes, 424. 

Science, increased encouragement to, caused 
by increase of wealth, 532. 

ScorLanD, utility of parish school system 
for collecting population returns, 7. 
Population in 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 
1841, 8. 

—— Advantages from road improvements, 
295. 

Returns of schools and scholars, 709, 
710. 

— Custom-house dues received at each 
port in Scotland in 1844, 1845, 383, 385. 

—— Number of emigrants from, to Quebec, 
1829-1843, 127. 

Linen manufacture greatly increased 

since 1815, 230. 

Comparative amount of duty on pro- 

bates of wills; provision for others by 

bequeathment of property more prevalent 

than in England, 611, 612. 

Quantities of slaughtered sheep, and 

cattle brought from Scottish ports to 

London, 588. 

Foreign spirits almost wholly unused 
in Scotland, 566, 567. 

—— Consumption of malt, 564. 

—— Revenue from legacy duties, 503. 

Consumption of beer very inconsider- 

able; quantity charged with duty in 

1829, 573. 

Criminal statistics of Scotland ; tables 

of offenders and offences, 664-670. 

Great increase in number of criminal 

committals, 638. 

Extracts from the new ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ showing the pro- 
gress of improvement in that country, 
144, 145. 

—— (See Caledonian Canal.) 

Scott, Sir Walter, anecdote by, regarding 
Mrs. Behn’s novels, indicative of the 
general improvement in public manners, 
683. 

Senior, Mr., facts on pauperism derived 
from his preface to ‘ Report on Poor,’ 
122, 123. 

—— Statement of proportions of births, 
deaths, and marriages, in various coun- 
tries of Europe and America, 22. 

Servants, domestic, male, number 20 years 
of age, 65. Female, all ages, 69. 

Comparative statement of numbers in 
1831 and 1841, 73. 

—-— Number of persons assessed for keep- 
ing male servants, 1812-1841, 539. De- 
crease in 1821 owing to expense of war, 
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539. Annual expense of male and female 
servants, 540. Number and cost of ser- 
vants in Ireland, 540. Not taxed in 
Treland, 540. 

Servants.—Proportion of ‘population en- 
gaged in domestic service, 531. 

Sewers-rate assessments in London and 
metropolitan counties in 1841, 616, 617. 

Shannon, Act of Parliament in 1835 for 
improvement of, 307. 

—— The river, neglect of its great capa- 
bilities for internal communication, 306- 
308. 

Sheep, number of, and quantity of wool 
produced in 1828, 175, 176. Coarser 
wool produced by enlarged size of im- 
proved breed, 177. 

Number imported into England from 

Ireland, 345. 

Extensive and good pasturage for, in 
India, 752. 

Sheffield, superior state of dwellings of 
working classes, 533. 

Increase of population and buildings ; 

progress of hardware manufacture, 253, 

254, 

Consumes about 515,000 tons of coals 

annually, 253, 283. 

Produces nearly all the cutlery made 
in the kingdom, 253. 

SarPPinG, accounts destroyed in the burn- 
ing of the Custom-house in 1814, 404. 
Number and tonnage of vessels, distin- 
guishing the countries to which they 
belonged, which entered and cleared in 
the year 1845, 405. Table of number 
and tonnage of vessels, British and foreign, 
in the ports of the United Kingdom, from 
1801-1845, 406, 407. Table of the num- 
ber of ships and tonnage, employed in 
the trade of the United Kingdom, which 
entered and cleared in 1844, distinguish- 
ing the countries to which they belonged, 
408, 409. Comparison of progressive 
amounts of British and foreign tonnage 
in the ports of the United Kingdom, 405. 
Table of amount of tonnage employed in 
1802, 1814, 1835, 1844, in the import 
and export trade, distinguishing coun- 
tries, 410. é 

Table of centesimal proportions of 

British and foreign tonnage employed in 

the import and export trades in 1820- 

1844, 416. 

Table of numbers of ships, and ton- 
nage, built and registered in the United 
Kingdom, 1801-1845, 403. Number and 
tonnage of prize ships registered, 404. 
No public registry of ships or tonnage 
employed in commerce between 1801— 
1814, 404, | ; 

-—— Proportion of English and American 
tonnage in ports of the United States, 400. 
Comparison of British and foreign ton- 
nage in English ports, 400, 401. _Pro- 
gressive increase of tonnage from 1801 to 
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1845, 401. Table of numbers of ships 
and tonnage belonging to the United 
Kingdom and colonies, 1803-1845, 402, 

Shipping.—Great depreciation of value of 
shipping; causes thereof, 397,398. Mr. 
Huskisson’s proposal of a drawback on 
materials, 398. 

Number of merchant vessels and 

amount of tonnage, 1803-1845, 633. 

Measurement and classing of ; mode 

of measuring ships by taking merely 

length and breadth to ascertain eubic 
capacity ; bad consequences resulting from 
this system as connected with duties on 
registered tonnage, 466, 467. Commit- 
tees formed in 1821 and 1834 to inquire ; 
vessels since the adoption of scientific 
measurement built with better and safer 
proportions, 467. Classification of vessels 
by registry at Lloyd’s; bad consequences 
through neglect of durability in construc- 
tion ; superior system now adopted secur- 
ing desirable attention to building and 

repairs, 467, 468. 

Estimate of expense of building a 

74-gun ship, of 1,706 tons, 596. 

Origin of iron-built vessels ; above 150 
Jaunched since 1830; the ‘Guadaloupe’ 
steam frigate, of 788 tons; the ‘Great 
Britain,’ of 8,500 tons, and 1,000 horse 
power; great part of East India steam 
navy consists of iron vessels; advantages 
of iron over timber for naval architecture, 
584, 585. 

—— (See India, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Mauritius. ) 

Table of ships engaged in China trade, 
377. 

— of France, 414-416. 

— (See Trade, Commerce.) 

Ships.—Great part of our merchant vessels 
the most unsightly in Europe; sail badly, 
unmanageable in bad weather, consequent 
great loss of life, 466, 467. 

Shipowners, a numerous and wealthy body, 
continually complaining of distress, 398, 
399. 

—— Their complaint of competition from 
foreign tonnage in the English ports re- 
plied to, 399, 400, 405, 415, 416. 

Shuttleworth, Mr. Kay, establishment of 
model school at Battersea, 704. 

Sidney, New South Wales, land in the town 
sold at 20,000/. per acre, 764. 

Sierra Leone. — (See Dependencies in 
Africa.) 

Silk.—(See Manufactures.) 

Silk and silk goods, quantities imported 
from India, 750, 751. 

Amount annually expended on silk 
fabrics in the United Kingdom, 582.— 
(See Manufactures, Sill.) 

Sinclair, Sir John, his statistical account of 
Scotland, 143, 144. 

Quotations from his work on the public 

revenue, 481, 
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Slave Trade of the West Indies.—(See West 
Indies. ) 

Carried on by the African Company 
in the island of St. James, 785. 

Slaves, loan in 1836 for compensation for 
manumission of, did not much diminish 
national capital, 604. 

Small-pox.—Tables of mortality from small- 
pox, compared with total mortality, from 
1701-1830, and from 1838 to 1844, 39, 40. 
Admissions into the Small-pox Hospital 
still numerous, 40, 41. 

Table of numbers admitted into the 

Small-pox Hospital, 1794-1844, and pro- 

portion of deaths, 41. 

Mortality from small-pox in Ireland, 
compared with total mortality, from 
1831-2 to 1841, 41, 42. 

Smith, Adam, citation from his ‘ Wealth of 
Nations, on impolicy of commercial 
monopoly in colonies, 730, 731. 

Smithfield, number of cattle and sheep sold 
in, 1821-1845, 589. 

Smuggling encouraged by excessive duty 
on tobacco, 575. 

Extensive smuggling of cotton twist 
into France, 241. 

—— Extent and effects of contraband trade 
in foreign silk goods, 220, 221, 226. 

Immoral effects of high duties in 
tempting to the commission of the crime 
of smuggling, 567. 

Social improvement accompanies accumu- 
lation of capital, 531, 532. Increase of, 
in England, 531-534. 

Soap, extent of consumption dependent on 
increase of manufactures; deficiency of 
official records of quantities produced and 
consumed ; prevalence of fraudulent pro- 
cesses for evasion of the duty, 578. 

Not expedient to derive revenue from 

duty on soap; enforcement of excise duty 

prevents improvement in manufacture, 

578, 579. Comnsequent superiority of 

foreign soap, 579. 

Only imperfect account obtainable 
of amount of consumption, 1801-1845, 
79. 

Spain, amount of exports to, considerable, 
363. 

Spirits, quantities consumed, 1802 to 1841, 
compared with population and rates of 
duty, 565,566. Decrease of consumption 
of spirits in Ireland in 1840, 1841, through 
the agency of Father Mathew, 566. Fo- 
reign spirits almost wholly unused in 
Scotland and Ireland, 566, 567. Quantity 
of rum consumed in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the United Kingdom, com- 
pared with population and rates of duty, 
.567, 568. Quantity of foreign spirits con- 
sumed in ditto, 568. Evil effects of high 
duties on foreign spirits, 567. 

Increase in the consumption of, might 


not prove any increase of intemperance, 
569. 
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Spirits—Only a small proportion distilled 
from malted grain, 563. 


| Spitalfields weavers improvident; manye 


provided with only working dress; keep 
pigeons and cultivate flowers, 460. Dr. 
Kay’s investigations in the Spitalfields 
district, 460, 461. 

Stage-coaches.—(See Carriages. ) 

Stamps, taxes from 1801 to 1845, 493, 494, 
496-498, 503, 504, 506, 507. 

Stanley, Lord, institution of national system 
of education in Ireland, 710. arly 
Statistical Society of London, inquiries into 

state of education, 702. 

Citation from Transactions of, respect- 
ing expense of servants and carriages, 
539-542. 

Steam-engines, number in Birmingham, 632. 
Steam-power in cotton factories, 178, 196, 
632, 633. 

—— Employment of, in draining land, 152, 
153. 

Number employed in factories, 235. 

Steam navigation, historical notice of, 317. 
Number and tonnage of steam-vessels 
employed at different ports in the United 
Kingdom and colonies in 1844, 317. 
Number and tonnage of steam-vessels 
built in the United Kingdom and colo- 
nies, 1814-1844, 318. Progressive an- 
nual increase of numbers, 319. Supe- 
riority of steam-vessels for passengers and 
for cargoes more valuable than bulky, 
318. Contrast of passage to Gravesend 
by sailing boats formerly and steam- 
vessels at present, 319, 320. Prodigious 
increase of passengers conveyed to various 
places, 320, 321. Steam navigation to 
America, West Indies, and East Indies, 
321, 325. 

Number and tonnage of steam-vessels 
to and from ports in the United Kingdom, 
1820-1844, 326. Steam-vessels used by 
every European power, and other foreign 
nations, 327. Trade with Ireland in- 
creased by steam-vessels, 345, 346. 

Steam-vessels diminish the number of sea- 
men (note), 399. 

Number and amount of horse-power 
in the British empire, 317, 633. 

Steel, quantity exported, 1814-1844, 254. 

St. Helena.—(See Dependencies in Africa.) 

St. Lawrence, river, navigation of, tedious 
and dangerous in winter, 130. 

Stock, amount and description of stock 
created from 1801 to 1821, 484. 

Suez, projected railway from, to Cairo, 325. 

Sucar, quantities consumed in the United 
Kingdom in each year, 1830 to 1845, with 
the price, and average quantity to each 
person of the whole population ; curious 
correspondence of this average with fluc- 
tuations in price, 552, 553. High price 
of, decreases amount of consumption even 
under circumstances favourable to increase 
of demand, 554-556. 
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Sugar.—Great and palpable error involved 
in the custom-house statements of quanti- 
ties retained for home consumption, 550. 
Table exhibiting, for 1801, 1811, 1821, 
the quantity consumed in Great Britain 
and Ireland, compared with the popula- 
tion, 551. Sugar, an article of very 
general consumption, very suitable for 
indirect taxation, to supply revenue, 551. 

Quantities exported from Mauritius, 

1820-1842 ; quantities imported into the 

United Kingdom from Mauritius, 762. 

Duty on sugar too high; great reduc- 

tion of it would increase consumption and 

revenue, 551, 552. 

Differential duty on sugar extremely 

burdensome and impolitic ; extravagantly 

great; acts as prohibition to consumption ; 
occasions extensive loss to the revenue ; 

desirable to abolish it altogether, 557, 

558. 

Tabular exhibition of enormous loss 

to the revenue through operation of pro- 

hibitory differential duty, 558. 

Amount of importations from West 
Indies in 1831, compared with 1840, 556. 
Fallacy of the argument that high price 
of sagar is necessary to the emancipated 
negro population of the West Indies, 556, 
557. 

—— Quantities imported from West Indies, 
1822-1844, 808; from Antigua, 812. 

Sumner, Dr., Bishop of Chester, cited on 
the education of the poor, 694. 

Sunday-schools, their first existence owing 
chiefly to Mr. Raikes, 697. 

Swan River.—(See Colonies, Settlement of | 
Western Australia.) 

Sweden.—Amount of tonnage employed in 
import and export trade, 417. 

Switzerland has no custom-house; has free 
trade in its fullest extent, 247. Has de- 
clined joining the Prussian Commercial 
League, 247. 

Sykes, Colonel, his estimates of annual ex- 
penses of servants, 540; of carriages, 541. 


Tavistock, parish registers of the borough 
of, 35, 36. 
Population of, 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 


and 1841, 35. 
Taxes.—(See Finance, Produce of Taxes.) 


Indirect preferred to direct, by govern- 
ments, 476. ; y 
Taxation, effects of, especially exhibited in — 

the fluctuations of the coffee trade, 558, 
559. 
TxA, amount of consumption of, indicating | 
condition of working classes, 562. 
Consumption and revenue would be 
inereased by bold reduction of duty on 
tea, 563. 0 
Consumption of, diminished by im- 
position of high duties, 563. ; 
Textile fabrics, numbers of the population 
employed in the manufacture of, 74. 
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Timber, quantity used exhibits comparative 
social progress and industry; quantities 
used in 1801-1845, colonial and foreign, 
587. 

The monopoly of, one of the chief 
obstacles to extension of European com- 
merce, 3880. Remarks on the timber 
trade, showing the disadvantage of pre- 
sent restrictions, 580-583. An article of 
the first necessity ; its importation should 
be as free as possible, 381. A full dis- 
cussion of the subject in No. 4 of the 
‘British and Foreign Quarterly Review,’ 
(note), 383. 

Tin, no means for ascertaining quantity ex- 
ported or retained for home use, 587. 

Tobacco, 574-576.— Relative amount of 
consumption decreased, owing to increase 
of duty, 574. Smoking increased in 
England ; decreased in Ireland, 574. Duty 
three times greater now than in 1801; 
quantity consumed in Great Britain, 
1801-1841; amount of duty, 574, 575. 
In Ireland, 575. Excessive duty on to- 
bacco encourages smuggling, 575. 

May be grown with advantage in 

Australia, 770. 

Retaliatory tariff adopted by the 

American congress with respect to the 

European high duties on tobacco, 575, 

576. 


| Tooke, Mr., his opinion that prices are not 


affected by abundance or scarcity of cir- 

culating money, 440, 

His work on ‘ The History of Prices’ 
referred to, (note), 597. 

Trade and manufactures, proportion of 
population engaged in, 530, 531. 

Comparative table of numbers em- 

ployed im trade, agriculture, &c., 52-54. 

Necessity for adopting more liberal 

system of, 425. 

With colonies and dependencies, 815- 
816.—(See Colonies, Dependencies. ) 

—— Progress of, in foreign countries, 411- 
419. 

—— Progress of, in United States of Ame- 
rica, 418, 419. 


| —— Coasting, no records of, earlier than 


1824, 342. Tonnage of coasting vessels, 
1824-1845, 342. Affected by importa- 
tions of foreign grain, 343. 

Trade between Great Britain and Ire- 

land, imports into Ireland, exports there- 

from, 1801-1825, 344. Has greatly in- 
ereased, 344, 345. ‘Tables of imports into 

England, 345, 346. Table of shipping 

and tonnage, 347. 

Includes trade with Ireland subsequent 
to 1825, 844. 

Trade, Free.—(See Commerce.)—Foreign 
trade of KHngland would long ago have 
been greater than it is, if left to its own 
free course, 353. Increase of population 
demands the greatest possible facilities to 
commerce for supply of food, 353-355. 
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Impossibility of continuing restrictions 
on foreign trade, 356, 357, 

Trade, Free.—A sound principle that no 
duties should be levied but for purposes 
of revenue; unwise to tax the whole 
community for supposed benefit of a 
part, 379, 380. 

England especially interested in perfect 

freedom of commerce, 266. 

Retaliatory expedient adopted by the 

American Congress with respect to the 

European high duties on tobacco thence 

imported, 575, 576. 

Impolicy of prohibiting exportation of 

British wool, 166, 167. 

The two great monopolies of corn and 

timber have long been the chief remaining 

obstacles to extension of European com- 

merce, 380. 

In its fullest extent in Switzerland ; 

no custom-house exists, 247. 

(See Duties.) 

Trade, Contraband.—(See Smuggling.) 

Trade, Foreign.—(See Commerce.) 

Transportation of criminals.—(See Crime. ) 

Travelling, improved means and speed of, 
299, 300.—(See Roads, Canals, Railroads, 
Carriages, Steam Navigation. ) 


Treaties, commercial, would be unknown if | 


each community rightly understood its 
own interests, 394. 

Turnpike Roads.—(See Roads.) 

Twisleton, Mr., his evidence cited on the 
prejudice of the upper and middle classes 
against educating the poor, 701. 


Unirep Srares.—(See America.) 


VACCINATION, remarks on the introduction 
of, 38, 39. Discovered in 1798, 38. 

Diminishing mortality attributed to 
the introduction of, 20, 21. 

Van Diemen’s Land.—(See Colonies—Asia. ) 

Venice, province of, mode of paying farm 
labourers ; poverty of the soil, 465. 

Vienna, congress of, commercial interests 
of England heedlessly abandoned by the 
English minister, 389, 390. 

Villiers, Mr., quotation of report of, on com- 
mercial relations between France and 
Great Britain, 290, 291. 


Waces, high rate of, for fewer hours than 
in other countries, one principal cause 
of England’s manufacturing superiority, 
5380. 

Demand for labour can only increase 
with the merease of the capital destined 
for the payment of wages, 478. Wages 
necessarily higher in London than in the 
country, owing to greater expense of living, 
478. Comparison of weekly wages in 
1790 and 1800, 478. 

—— 452-465. Bad harvests; great distress 
of working classes; comparatively few 
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marriages at commencement of present 
century, 452-454. Special exertion and 
competition among labourers for piece- 
work at low wages, 454, 455. Must often 
happen under our present system that the 
bulk of the people will be exposed to 
violent alternations of plenty and misery, 
455. Register of wages of artisans in 
Greenwich Hospital; difficult to procure 
authentic continuous accounts of wages in 
this country, 455. Good effect of certain 
and constant work in correcting habits of 
improvidence acquired by dependence on 
precarious and deficient earnings, 455, 459. 
Weekly wages of artisans in various parts 
of the kingdom from 1800 to 1836, 456— 
458. Circumstances and wages of Spital- 
fields weavers investigated by Dr. Kay, 
460, 461. Mr. Felkin’s excellent address 
to workmen on provident habits, 462, 463. 
Weekly earnings, Nottingham weavers’ 
families, 463, 464. Wages of farm-ser- 
vants and labourers in various parts of 
Europe, 464, 465.—(See Working Classes, 
Poor, Servants.) 

Wages.—In cotton mills, 193-200. In flax » 
mills, 230, 231. 

—— In Belgium, 122. 
In Sweden, 100. 
Mecklenburg, 103. 
In Bavaria, 106. 
Holland, 117. 

Miserably low rate of, in Saxony, 

424. 

Exorbitant rate of, demanded by eman- 
cipated slaves in West Indies; not prac- 
ticable by them, or the labourers and 
artisans of England, to fix the rate of 
wages, 811, 812. : 

Wales, produce of the land is not half it 
is capable of producing, with superior 
culture, 150. 

Wallace, Mr., his Five Acts for relaxing 
restrictions on foreign trade, 395, 396. 
War, injurious to foreign trade, 353, 386, 

387. 

Advantages that would have followed 

from avoidance of the French and Ameri- 

can wars, 602, 603. 

Expenditure—Sums expended for the 

army, navy, and ordnance service in 1814; 

amount nearly 102 miilions, 514. Conse- 

quent exhaustion and distress, 514, 515. 

National defence from 1801 to 1830 cost 

the country above 1000 millions; table of 

expenditure for army, navy, and ordnance, 
from 1801 to 1845, 515, 516. Amount of 
loans and subsidies to foreign states on 

account of war, from 1793 to 1814, 517, 

518. 

Financial statement showing 190 years 

of peace required to cancel the debt 

caused by 24 years of war, 490. Great 
productiveness of legacy duty importantly 


assisted in defraying expense of war, 503, 
504, 


In Norway, 100. 
In Denmark, 102. In 

In Wurtemburg, 106. 
In France, 111. In 
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War and peace expenditure, 601, 602. 

—— Surplus profits and savings swallowed 
up by public expenditure during war, 604. 

Kuinous state of finances of the king- 

dom at the termination of the French war, 

480. 

Decrease in number of male domestic 
ao in 1821, owing to expense of war, 

39. 

—— Great dimiaution of consumption of 
foreign spirits in 1812 attributable to war, 
567. 

War of the French Revolution, expense of, 
was sustained by manufacturing skill of 
the people, 165. 

Warehousing system. — Disadvantageous 
customs regulations, requiring immediate 
payment of consumption duties on import- 
ation, previous to 1803; warehousing sys- 
tem first proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
in 1733; first warehousing act passed, 
469,470. Progress of improved system ; 
facilities and concessions allowed to mer- 
chants by subsequent regulations, 471— 
473. Present system less favourable to 
commerce than it is capable of being 
made, 472. Privilege of warehousing 
goods without payment of duty first ex- 
tended to Ireland in 1824, 473. List of 
ports in the United Kingdom to which it 
is now granted, with date of first conces- 
sion to each, 473. Advautages of ware- 
housing system in simplifying custom- 
house accounts and preventing fraudulent 
proceedings, 473, 474. 

Wealth.—(See Accumulation, Property, In- 
vestments. ) 

Weaver, river, account of traffic and tonnage 
dues received, 1801-1837, 314. 

Weights and Measures.—Parliamentary 
committee in 1790, to investigate the sub- 
ject ; another in 1814; in 1818 a commis- 
sion appointed to remedy evils of different 
modes, 349. Act passed in 1824 to estab- 
lish uniformity, 349. Description of the 
new measures, 349, 350. More perfect 
measures adopted in 1835, 350. Remarks 
on heaped measure, 350, 351. All local 
or customary measures and weights abo- 
lished. Troy weight retained for precious 
metals and precious stones, 351. Neces- 
sity of attention to form of measure for 
grain, 351. ; 

Want of uniformity a great meon- 
venience, 348, 349. Adherence of the 
French shopkeepers to the use of the old 
modes, 348, 549. 

Wesr Inpies.— Quantities of sugar,molasses, 
rum, coffee, cocoa, pimento, exported to 
the United Kingdom, 808. From Antigua 
alone, 812. Slave Trade.—Petitions and 
motions in Parliament against; bill for 
abolishing, 809. Act for general eman- 
cipation, 809, Number of slaves whose 
owners received compensation from the 
grant of 20 millions; average rates and 


total amounts, 810. Number of slaves 

emancipated by the Act of 1833; propor- 

tion belonging to West Indies and other 

colonies, 810. Remarks on circumstances 

Eoenenies with the compensation, 811, 
12. 

West Indies.—Enumeration of the islands 
and settlements; date of acquisition of 
each; situation; population of each, 
white and coloured, 804, 805. Imports 
and exports, 806, 807. Value of imports 
and exports; shipping, tonnage, 808. 

Value of exports to, 362, 361, 365, 367. 

-—— Remarks on the sugar trade, 556-558. 

Whale fishery of New South Wales, 769, 
770. 

Wheat, extreme high price of. at commence- 
ment of present century, 452, 453. 

-—— Quantities imported from foreign coun- 
tries, from 1801 to 1844, 137, 138. In- 
significance of its amount, 138. 

Quantity imported from Ireland, 346. 

Proportion of numbers fed with wheat 

of foreign and home growth, from 1801 to 

1844, 139, 140. 

Average price from 1760 to 1844, 145, 
146. 

Wills, number of, proved in England and 
Scotland, in 1841, 607.—(See Legacy 
Duties. ) 

Wine.—Quantity of French wine consumed 
in the United Kingdom, 1815-1845, 571. 

Quantities consumed in Great Britain 

and Ireland, with rates of duty thereon, 

569, 570. 

More French wine consumed in Den- 

mark, whose population does not equal 

that of London, than in the whole of the 

United Kingdom, 571. 

Holland consumes much greater rela- 

tive quantity of French wines than Eng- 

land, 572. 

Great decrease in amount of consump- 

tion attributable to excessive duties, 571. 

Relative consumption in France ex- 

ceeds 70 times that of the United King- 

dom; is altogether denied to the working 
man by excessive duties: excellent French 
wine might be profitably sold at sixpence 
per bottle, 570. Quantity made in France, 

571. Excessive duty on French wines, 

by treaty of Methuen, in 1703, greatly 

reduced ; amount of consumption in Eng- 
dand, bile 

Of the Cape of Good Hope, produce of, 
and demand for, has not fulfilled expecta- 
tion, 780. 

—— might be produced in Australia suf- 
ficient for consumption of the colony and 
for exportation, 770. 


| Wool, British, impolitie prohibition of ex- 


porting it, 166, 167. Quantity produced, 
174-176. British long combing wool su- 
perior in quality to foreign, 176. Coarser 
wool produced by enlarged size of im- 
proved breeds, 177. 
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Wool.—Large importations from India; ex- 
tensive and good pasturage for sheep in 
India, 751, 752. 

Continually increasing importation of 
foreign wool; no means for ascertaining 
amount of domestic produce, 583. 

Woollen Manufacture.—(See Manufacture. ) 

Working classes, comparative condition of, 
at different periods, indicated by amount 
of consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, 562. 
Resort, when depressed by reduced means, 
to stimulating drink, which accounts for 
excise revenue undergoing no diminution, 
even in periods of long continued distress, 
562, 563. 

—— Dwellings of, not improved equally 
with those of middle classes, 532, 533. 
Superior state of, in Sheffield, 533. In- 
creased amount of comfort among, 532- 
534. 

Injuriously affected by introduction of 

new machinery, 124. Suggestion of ex- 

pedient for providing unemployed with 

work, 125. 

Advantages of improved condition of, 

to themselves and employers, 533, 534. 

Increase of working-classes inhabiting 

rated dwellings, 537, 538. 

Improvement in manners and habits.— 

(See Manners.) Great importance and 
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influence of education upon working 
classes, as affecting their condition, 689, 
690. 

Working classes.—Privation and misery of, 
at commencement of present century, 
452, 453. 

Want of providence often imputed. to 

the poor by the rich who cannot appreciate 

the trials which poverty has to undergo, 

461, 462. 

deprived of newspapers before reduc- 
tion of stamps, 725. 

-— Wine altogether denied to the working 
man by excessive duties, 570. 

Left in ignorance, are subject to the 
designs of demagogues, 692. 

—-- Kemarks on the complaint of surplus 
population, 692. 

In Ireland, principally want steady 
market for labour, 308. 

-—— in Saxony, wretched condition of, 424, 

(See Wages, Spitalfields weavers.) 

Woven fabrics, 580-583. 

Wyse, Mr., M.P., his labours in the cause of 
national education, 691, 692. 


YORKSHIRE, woollen manufacture, 176, 177. 

Young, Arthur, remarkable description of 
the “infernal” road, in his time, between 
Preston and Wigan, 298. 
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TOGETHER WITH A NARRATIVE OF THE OPERATIONS OF H. M., 8. IRIS, 


By Capt. Rodney Mundy, R.N. 
With Portrait of Mr. Brooke, numerous Maps, Plates, and Woodeuts. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 


“ When I first received the Journals of Mr. Brooke, it was my intention to 
have published only such extracts as related to events subsequent to those narrated 
in the ‘Exprpiti0on or ner Masesty’s snip Dino ro Borneo; but, on a closer 
examination of the manuscripts, I found so much instructive and interesting in- 
formation in the earlier part of Mr. Brooke’s Diaries, not included in the worl: 
of the Hon. Oaptain Keppel, that I at once determined on giving to the public all 
such matter ashad previously been omitted. By adopting this plan, I considered 
that the career of Mr. Brooke might be traced with some degree of correctness year 
by year during his long absence from England.” | Caprarn Mounpy’s Prerace, 
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2. 
MEMOIRS OF 
THE COURT OF GEORGE THE SECOND, 


By Lord Hervey. 
Now first published from the Family Archives at Ickworth. 


Edited by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


“1 know of no such near and intimate picture of the interior of a court. No other 
Memoirs that I have ever read bring us so immediately, so actually into not merely the 
presence, but the company of the personages of the royal circle. 

“ Lord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the Boswell of George II. and Queen 
Caroline.” Editor’s Preface. 


3. 
THE LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF LORD ELDON IN 1838. 
By the Right Honble. Lord Campbell. 


7 Vols. 8vo. 102s, 


“ A work of sterling merit—one of very great labour, of richly diversified interest, and, » 
we are satisfied, of lasting value and estimation. We doubt if there be half-a-dozen living 
mer who could produce a Biographical Series on such a scale, at all likely to command so 
much applause from the candid among the learned, as well as from the curious of the 


laity.” Quarterly Review 


4. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Mary Somerville. 


Author of the “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” “ Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” &ce. 
With a Portrait, by James Swinton, Esq. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 


5. 
PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 


A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THOSE COUNTRIES. 


By Lord Carnarvon. 
A New Edition, Revised. One Volume. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Forming a Volume of Murray’s “ Home and Colonial Library.” 


“This is a very remarkable work. It is not only a graphic description of the face of the 
country, and an impartial and sagacious account of the moral and political condition of Spain 
and Portugal ; butit relates also a series of personal adventures and perils, very unusual in 
modern Europe; and which, while they do honour to the spirit of him who sought 
information at such risks, exhibit more of the real state of the Iberian Peninsula than 
Ss Ao been obtained by a less ardent and less intrepid inquirer, The author is the 
‘es ee ee eee to et combined the modern thirst for information with 
recur ae ae nig haters erberts, and who has the additional quality of being 


Quarterly Review. 
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6. ; 
MEMOIRS OF SIR THO* FOWELL BUXTON, Bart,, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Charles Buxton, Esq. 


Portrait. 8vo. 16s, 


hs 
A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE. 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE BATTLE OF MARATHON, 
By George Grote, Esq. 
Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 64s. 


“ As Mr. Grote’s subject advances in interest, so does he in the manifestations of the 
various powers necessary for dealing with it. His familiarity both with the great highways 
and the obscurest by-paths of Grecian literature and antiquity, has seldom been equalled 
and not often approached, in unlearned England ; while those Germans who have rivalled 
it, have seldom possessed the quality which eminently characterises Mr. Grote, of keeping 
historical imagination severely under the restraints of evidence.” Spectator. 


8. 
LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD CLIVE. 


By Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A, 
Author of “ The Story of the Battle of Waterloo.” 


Post 8vo. 6s. 
Forming a Volume of Murray's “Home and Colonial Library.” 


9. 
NOTES FROM LIFE, 
HUMILITY AND INDEPENDENCE, | CHOICE IN MARRIAGE, 
MONEY, | CHILDREN, 
WISDOM, | LIFE POETIC. 


By Henry Taylor, Esq. 
A New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“It was Lord Byron, we believe,—in one of his letters to Mr. Murray—who requested 
that if any ‘book’ were published during a certain ‘London season,’ it should be 
forwarded to him ; but he intimated that he applied this term to a very small proportion 
of the numerous volumes which issue from the press. The work before us is pre-eminently 
a ‘book ;’ and if it should chance to be for a time buried under the mass of ephemeral 
publications which usually appear at this season, the author may rest assured that it will 


speedily emerge, and that it will be remembered and appreciated long after they are 
forgotten.” English Churchman. 


10. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


By Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A. 


8vo. 128. 


> 
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11. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO; 


AND AMONG THE WILD TRIBES AND ANIMALS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By G. F. Ruxton, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 6s. : 
Forming a volume of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Home and Colonial Library.” 


«“ What the Author’s errand was in these remarkable regions, or what talisman he pro- 
cured to insure his safe passage—whether he was Mr. Murray’s ‘own correspondent ’— 
whether he really discharged any political duty, or whether he merely selected this peculiar 
route for a summer trip—we cannot pretend to say. On critical occasions he produces 
passports and cartas de secwidad, which create as reverential a consternation as Paul 
Jones’s commission was to have done if ever he had displayed it. Cocked hats are doffed 
at the sight of them, alcaldes become upright, prefects civil, and generals polite : but as to 
the purport, source, or character of these magic documents, we are left entirely in the dark. 
This, however, is of no consequence. The Author did, beyond all question, make his way 
from Vera Cruz to Santa Fé, and his sketches of what he saw on the road are as clearly 
faithful as they are undeniably amusing. A book with less nonsense has seldom been 
written.” Times. 


12, 
THREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN THE NORTHERN 
PROVINCES OF CHINA. 


INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON COUNTRIES. 


By Robert Fortune. 
Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s, 


“ We strongly recommend this work to public notice. It is the first account of what are 
called the Northern Provinces, which form the most industrious, civilised, wealthy, and in all 
respects important portion of the Chinese Empire. Mr. Fortune was sent to China for the 
purpose of obtaining new plants, and his instructions directed him to pay all possible 
attention to the horticulture and agriculture of the people ; and on these points his work 
will be most welcome. The author has amongst other things completely elucidated the 
history of the Chinese Tea. For this highly interesting account we must refer to the work 
itself, which contains some clever woodcuts and plates, illustrating the scenery and habits 


of the people.” Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


18. 
LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich. 


Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42s, 


“The times of few British statesmen have been more eventful, than were those of the 
subject of these volumes. Commencing his public life immediately before the French 
Revolution—becoming, first the colleague, and then the successor of Pitt—mixed up with 
all the great political events of the last half period of George the Third’s reign, and of the 
Regency—the contemporary not only of Pitt and Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and Wyndham, 
but of Castlereagh and Canning, Erskine, Tierney, Ellenborough, Eldon, Grey, Brougham, 
Wellington and Peel—a career thus extending from the past to the present generations of 
publie men, cannot but abound with incidents of the highest interest to Englishmen. 

The leading events of this long life, embracing a period of English history of the most 
exciting interest, are detailed with great clearness and force, and thus made to constitute a 
biographical work of no ordinary attractions.” Oxford Herald. 
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14. 
HANDBOOK OF THE 


SPANISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
By Sir Edmund Head, Bart. 


Post 8vo, 12s. 

«The review of these two Schools (Spanish and French), is so clear and concise, that we 
can name no work which contains any abridged histories of them so comprehensive as we 
find in this Hand-book ; fully worthy, in every respect, of all those which have preceded 
it.” Art-Union. 


15. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE; 


WITH NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND NATIVE TRIBES. 


By C.J. F. Bunbury, Esq. 


Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


“This volume conveys to the reader a more true and lively presentation of the external 
appearances of nature and of the social relations in the Cape Colony, than any which has 
preceded it. 

“The statesman who may be called upon to discuss or decide upon the public affairs of 
the Cape, the emigrant who may contemplate removing his cares thither, the curious 
enquirer who would ‘know the rights,’ of what has given rise to so much controversy, 
will find Mr. Bunbury an intelligent and candid guide.” Examiner. 


16. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


INCLUDING THEIR TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 
Edited by the Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 


A New Edition, revised. Portraits. One Volume, Royal Octavo. 18s. 


“ This is a new and thoroughly revised edition of ‘ BoswELL,’ in one octavo volume. Zhe 
type is large and clear—the notes are brief, judicious, and accwrate ; and there is, what is 
so necessary to a book of this sort, a really good Index.  ~ 3 

“ The incorporation of ‘ Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides,’ is indeed a most necessary part, 
and its introduction is a main feature in Mr. Croker’s edition. In the present edition we 
have, for the first time, Mr Croker’s replies to the Hdinburgh Review.” Atheneum. 


17. 
ENGLISH MISRULE AND IRISH MISDEEDS. 


By Aubrey De Vere, Esq. 
A New Edition. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


“ From the times of Bolingbroke or Burke—since statesmen first sought to move the 
public mind through the modest medium of epistolary addresses—probably no more 
remarkable of such publications has ever appeared. These ‘ Letters’ combine in a great 
degree the eloquence, the fertility of thought, the flow of fancy, and the fervour of feeling, 
which characterise the immortal productions of those illustrious political writers ; and with 
the keen sarcastic powers of Junius, and the playful pleasantry of Plymley ; to which may 
be added a great deal of the indescribable piquancy, the epigrammatie elegance, and 
vivid, lightning-like brillianey of the author of Coningsby.” Morning Post. 
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18. 
THE FABLES OF SOP. 


A NEW VERSION, PURIFIED AND ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


By Rev. Thomas James, M.A. 
With One Hundred Woodcuts. By Joun TENNIEL. Crown 8yo. 16s. 


“ The literary object of this edition is to present a better and less coarse translation of 
the Fables which pass under the name of /ésop, so as to fit them for youth of the present 
age: the bibliopolic aim is to clothe and illustrate those universal favourites of ancient 
wisdom in a style proportioned to our mechanical advancement and application of art to 
popular pleasure. These ends are attained in the very handsome edition before us. Mr. 
James has made a judicious selection of the Fables themselves, and of the version to be 
taken as his text : his translation is at once close and free ; the wood-engrayings are among 
the triumphs of art.” Spectator. 


19. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE SOUTH POLE. 
By Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R.N. 


Maps, and Plates. 2 Vols.8vo. 36s. 


“ We welcome one more addition to a literature of which Englishmen have great reason 
to be proud. Setting aside their scientific claims, our records of Voyage Discovery, of 
which the present is the last and not the least interesting, are also a record of enterprise 
and endurance, of resolute perseverance and of complete moral as well as physical courage, 
which we take to be peculiar to English seamen. The honours, praises, and gold medals 
which awaited Sir James Ross, on his return, had been well deserved.” Examiner. 


20. 
SPECIMENS OF SWEDISH AND GERMAN POETRY, 


SELECTED FROM ESIAS TEGNER, AND SCHILLER. 
By H. Drinkwater Bethune, Esq. 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


21. 
SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART, 


By Lord Lindsay. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


“Here is a book whose very title is attractive, and the name of whose author is a 
guarantee that it shall not be lacking in interest. We believe that the expectations thus 
raised will not be disappointed on perusal. We are not, indeed, prepared to give an 
unqualified approval to the theory according to which Lord Lindsay has arranged his work. 
But we honour and hail his artistic enthusiasm : and we think that the public owe to him 
no small tribute of thanks for having thrown so fresh a glow over a comparatively dark period 
of history—and for having raised, as from the dead, images so vivid and so attractive, of 
artists whose very names we fear have been hitherto unknown to a large number even of 
our better informed countrymen.” North British Review. 
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22. 
LIFE OF BELISARIUS. 


By Lord Mahon. | 


A New Edition. Map. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


23. 
A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS, 


WITH A PLAN FOR THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND, 


By W. T. Thornton, Esq. 
Author of “ Over-Population and its Remedy.” 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Two questions of high social importance are brought under consideration in this work— 
the system of small farms, and the application of that system to Ireland. In the discussion 
of these subjects, Mr, Thornton evinces considerable ability, and has bestowed more 
research than any previous writer upon the illustration of the working benefits of a theory, 
of which he frankly avows himself not the investigator, but the advocate.” Atlas. 


24, 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS : 


A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Translated, under the care of Lieut. Col. Sabine. 
Vol. II. Post 8vo, 12s, 


“Je yous autorise, Monsieur, de vous servir en toute occasion, de la déclaration que 
la belle Traduction du Colonel Sabine, enrichie de rectifications et de notes trés pré- 
cieuses, et qui ont toute mon approbation, est la seule par laquelle j’ai vivement desiré 
voir introduit mon ouvrage dans la littérature de votre pays.” 

Le Baron Alex. von Humboldt a M. Murray, Dec. 15, 1846. 


25. 
A GUIDE TO THE REGULATION OF BUILDINGS | 


AS A MEANS OF SECURING THE HEALTH OF TOWNS. 
By William Hosking, Architect, and C.E. 


Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

“Mr, Hosking’s book must be read by the architect and builder, because it is just the 
kind of book which will be read by the employer. The Committee of a Club who desire 
a superior house, the gentleman who wants a comfortable mansion, the merchant who 
requires a safe warehouse, the Board of Guardians who advertise for a healthy work- 
house, are likely to look into the work before us as a guide to the best modes of securing 
the health, comfort, and safety, of a building.”—Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal. 
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26. 


VISITS TO SPOTS OF INTEREST IN THE VICINITY 
OF WINDSOR AND ETON. 


By Edward Jesse, Esq. 


With numerous Woodcuts. 


Post 8vo. > 12s. 


«“ Mr. Jesse has added so much more of a various and desultory character to the results 
of his new pursuit as to render the present volume, like those from his pen which have 
preceded, a pleasing and popular omniwm gatherwm about interesting architectural remains, 
the biography of their by-gone inhabitants, country life, rural scenery, literature, natural 


history, &c.”’ 


Literary Gazette. 


WORKS RELATING TO THE PRESENT TIMES, 


ASHBURTON (Lorp). 


Tue Financia, anp CommeErciaL Crisis. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 


BABBAGE (Cuartuzs). 


THouGHTS oN THE PrincipLes oF Tax- 
ATION, with Reference to a Property Tax 
anp ITs Exceptions. 8yo. ls, 


COMMERCIAL (Tur) POLICY OF 


Pirrt anp Perey. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COMPETENCE IN A COLONY 
ConTRAsTRED wiTH Poverty at Home; 
or Relief to Landlords and Labourers held 
out by CoLonisaTIoN aNpD Emicration. 


8vo. 6d. 


DE VERE (Auvsrey). 
Eneuish Misrutre anp Iris Misprrps. 


New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EXETER (BisHop or). 


Lerrer on the proposed office of Scrir- 
TURE Reapers. 8vo, 2s. 


EXETER (Bisuop or). 


A Repty to Lorp Joun RussEz’s 
Lerrer To THE BisHors ON THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF Dr. Hamppen. 8vo. Ils. 


FADDY (Lirvr. Cot.). 


On tHe Minitary System or Great 
Britain. 8vo. ls. 


GLADSTONE (Ricut Hon. W. E.). 


Speech on tue Jewisa Drsapizitres 


Birt. Witha Preface. 8vo. ls, 6d. 


GOLDSMID (Francis Henry). 


Rerty To THE ARGUMENTS ADVANCED 
AGAINST THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINING 


DisaBILITIES OF THE JEWs. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
GRAY (Francis C.). 
On Prison Disciptinr. 8yvyo. 58. 


HOOK (Rey. Dr.). 


On tHe EpucatTion 
Tenth Edition. 8vo. 


OF THE PEOPLE. 


2s. 6d. 


HOSKING (Witram). 


On tHE REGULATION OF 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bui.pines. 


KINNEAR (Joun G.). 


On THE Crisis AND THE CURRENCY. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 38s. 


OXFORD (Bisuop or) anv Dr. Hamppen. 
12mo. 6d. 


PEEL (Riewt Hon. Sir Rosert, Bart.). 
Sprercu oN THE Jewisu Disasivities BiLx. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 


PHIPPS (Hon. Epmunp). 


Avventurrs or A £1000 Notre; or, 
Raitway Ruin Reviewep. 8vo. ls. 


THORNTON (Witram T.). 


A Puira ror Peasant PRopPRIETORS IN 
IreLanp. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
IN PREPARATION. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


Researches and Discoveries in Ancient Assyria. 
WITH 


A NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY; OF EXCURSIONS TO 
THE VALLIES OF THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS, &c. 


BY HENRY AUSTEN LAYARD, ESQ. 


With Map, and Numerous Illustrations of Sculpture and other Remains. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 


“ Mr. Layard has been prosecuting discoveries with singular success. His 
memoir on Kuzistan evinces great power of observation, enlarged activity, and 
an acquaintance with the language, manners, and life of the wild tribes, very 
unusual in a European. Mr. Layard seems qualified in every respect for the 
service, About six miles from Mosul, lower down the Tigris, is a place which 
bears the traditionary name of Mimroud. It occupies a large amount of artificial 
mounds. On the largest of these, Mr. Layard made his first attack. On digging 
down into the rubbish, chambers of white marble, covered with arrow-headed 
inscriptions, a gigantic bull, winged lion, bas reliefs, hunting scenes and battle 
pieces, and other extraordinary specimens of Assyrian art were discovered.” 

See Quarterly Review for March, 1847. 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


With Map. Post 8vo. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES TO THE 


HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Printed to correspond with various Editions of that Work. 


BY HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. 


8vo. 


DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO; 


WITH A JOURNEY TO MOSTAR IN HERTZEGOVINA AND REMARKS ON 
THE SLAVONIC NATIONS. ] 


BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 


With numerous Illustrations, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 


THE CITES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA; 


Being the narrative of several Tours made for the purpose of investigating the extant 
antiquities of Etruria, intended as well to serve as a Guide to the Local remains. 


BY GEORGE DENNIS, ESQ. 


Map, Plans, and Woodcuts. 2 Vols, 8vo. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF LEOPOLD RANKE. 


BY SIR ALEXANDER AND LADY DUFF GORDON. 
Vols. I. & II. 8vo. 
EP Thisis the only translation published under the sanction of the Author. 


ae he 


LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS, 


BEING A MEMOIR OF THE HOUSES OF CRAWFURD AND BALCARRES, 


BY LORD LINDSAY. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 
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THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


BY SIR NICOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 


With Portrait, Map, &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


=o 


A HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUFACTURE, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD, 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BY JOSEPH MARRYAT, ESQ. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


sae Dees 


HAND-BOOK OF LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 


This Work, which is arranged alphabetically, will furnish extended notices of — 


REMARKABLE OLD INNS, COFFEE HOUSES, PRIVILEGED PLACES FOR DEBTORS, 

AND TAVERNS. OLD LONDON PRISONS. 
TOWN HOUSES OF THE OLD NOBILITY. PLACES REFERRED TO BY OLD WRITERS. 
PLACES OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. THE WARDS OF LONDON. 
OLD LONDON SIGHTS. THE CHURCHES. 
ANCIENT THEATRES. RESIDENCES OF REMARKABLE MEN. 
ANCIENT CROSSES. STREETS REMARKABLE FOR SOME EVENT. 
THE HOSTELS OF CHURCH DIGNITARIES. BURIAL PLACES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
————_———- 


By Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 
THE ANCIENT PRACTICE OF PAINTING IN OIL 
AND ON GLASS. 


DESCRIBED IN SEVERAL UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
Collected from Public Libraries in Italy, France, and Belgium ; with Introductions, and Notes. 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


Honorary Member of the Academy of Fine Arts at Bologna ; and Translator of the 
Treatise on Painting of Cennino CENNINI. 


2 Vols, 8vo, 
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ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS, &c. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 


: ) ” 
Being a Setxction from his Conrrisurions to the “ QUARTERLY ReEvIEw. 


3 Vols, 8vo. 


SERMONS 
ON MANY OF THE LEADING DOCTRINES AND DUTIES TAUGHT 
BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
PREACHED IN CATHEDRAL CHURCHES, 


BY THE HON. AND REV. GEORGE PELLEW, D.D. 


DEAN OF NORWICH. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY THOMAS B. SHAW, B.A, 
Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburgh. 


Post 8vo. 


“The author has endeavoured to produce a useful Introduction to English Litera- 
ture, a work which, in a concise, cheap, and readable form, does not at present exist— 
Warton treating alone of English poetry, and that only down to the Elizabethan age. It is 
the first attempt to treat in a popular manner questions hitherto neglected in elementary 
books, but which the increased intelligence of the present age will no longer allow to be passed 
over unnoticed.” Preface. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, 


DURING A RESIDENCE OF EIGHT YEARS IN THE INTERIOR. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HAYGARTH. 


Post Svo. 
Forming a Number of Murray's *« Home and Colonial Library.” 
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MAXIMS FOR EMERGENCIES. 
A PERPETUAL POCKET BOOK FOR ALL CLASSES AND AGES. 


A waistcoat pocket volume. 


ao 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA; 
ITS ADVANTAGES AND ITS RESOURCES. 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THAT COLONY, AND A MANUAL OF INFORMATION FOR 
EMIGRANTS. 


BY GEORGE BLAKESTON WILKINSON, ESQ. 
Map. Post 8vo. 


i 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


UNIFORM WITH SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


One Volume, 8vo. 


This Dictionary will comprise the same subjects as are contained in the well-known 
Dictionary of Lempriére, avoiding its errors, supplying its deficiencies, and exhibiting in 
a concise form the results of the labours of scholars, It will thus supply a want that has 
been long felt by most persons engaged in tuition. 


eae ee ee 


THE ROMAUNT VERSION OF THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN, 


ORIGINALLY IN USE AMONG THE OLD WALDENSES. 


FROM THE MSS, EXISTING AT DUBLIN, PARIS, GRENOBLE, ZURICH, AND LYONS, 


EDITED, WITH NOTES AND A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT ROMAUNT 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY REY. W. 8. GILLY, D.D., CANON OF DURHAM. 


With Facsimiles, 8vo. 


—_—_——_—_———_ 


HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECE, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
ON THE PLAN OF MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 


With Woodeuts. 12mo, 


14 New Works for Publication. 


A NAVAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF ALL LIVING OFFICERS, FROM THE RANK OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET TO THAT OF 
LIEUTENANT. FROM OFFICIAL AND FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


BY W. BR. O'BYRNE, ESQ. 


Royal 8vo. Formine a Necessary CoMPANION TO THE PEERAGE. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. 


With an ORIGINAL Lire. 


BY THE REY. H. H. MILMAN. 


With Views of the Localities, Vignettes from Antique Statues, Gems, Coins, Vases, 
Coloured Titles, Borders, &c. 


Crown 8vo. 


———+ 


THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH. 


ILLUSTRATED IN 100 PLATES ON STEEL FROM DRAWINGS MADE ON THRE SPOT 


BY HENRY AUSTEN LAYARD, ESQ. 


It is proposed to publish a Selection from the Drawings made by Mr. Layarp, of 
Sculptures, Bas-reliefs, and other objects discovered during excavations carried on by him 
among the ruins of Nineveh and other ancient Cities of Assyria. Plans of the Buildings, 
and Views of the principal Mounds enclosing them examined by Mr. Layanp, together with 
Drawings of Ornaments and various small objects of considerable interest, in ivory, bronze, 
and other materials, will be included in the work. 


The Drawings are in outline, and will be carefully engraved as nearly as possible in 
fac-simile, 


The Monuments of Assyria are highly important as illustrative of the history, manners, 
and civilization of one of the earliest and most powerful Empires of Asia. They are no less 
interesting, as furnishing a link hitherto wanting, in the history of Art ; and to the Biblical 
Scholar they are of the highest value, as elucidating and corroborating many passages of 
Holy Writ. 


Some of the Sculptures, of which Drawings will be published, have been secured for the 
British Nation, and will, it is hoped, be placed ere long in the National collection ; but the 
greater number were too much injured to bear removal, and have fallen to pieces since their 
discovery. Of the latter these Drawings are the sole record, and it is alone by publishing 
them that the Monuments of a people that has perished from the face of the globe, all traces 
of whom were supposed to be lost, can be preserved. 


The Engravings will be accompanied by short descriptions of the Monuments. 


One handsome Folio Volume. 


JAMES’S EDITION OF ASOP’S FABLES. 


THE FABLES OF ASOP. 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 


Purified and rendered available for Schools and Families. 


—+——- 


BY REY. THOMAS JAMES, M.A, 


Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 


With 100 Original Woodcuts by John Tenniel. 


Crown 8yo. 16s, 


ADDRESS TO INSTRUCTORS OF YOUTH. 

HIS Edition of sop has been undertaken with a view to remedy the 

deficiencies of the versions at present in use in schools. It is only necessary 
to glance at the existing translations to perceive that the vapid and often vulgar 
style falls as far short of the requirements of the present day, in literature, 
as the woodcuts are behind the modern productions of illustrative Art. 

The author of the present translation has gone to the original Greek and 
other sources, keeping as closely as possible to those authorities, but seeking 
to condense rather than expand them. He has taken considerable liberty with 
those prosy appendages called morals or applications ; thus departing from the 
practice of the Hnglish Fabulists, who have generally diluted the spirit of the 
original, converting into a sermon what was meant to be summed up in a 
pithy proverb, and very often missing the point altogether. He has endea- 
youred to restore to them their original terseness, incorporating them frequently 
with the fables. 

It is hoped that the book, stamped with the wisdom of more than twenty 
centuries, and at length freed from the platitudes and immoralities of the last 
two, will now exhibit, in the most popular form, truths founded on the broad 
base of human nature, and present, as it stands, an amusing Hanpsoox for 
ALL RANKS AND AGES, and a CLAssBooxk for all seminaries, from the Royan 
FounpDations to the Raccep ScHoo.s. 


“© The present Hdition is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which each tale is narrated ; 
and the reader will not be slow to acknowledge his gratitude to. Mr. James for having relieved the book from 
those tedious and unprofitable appendages called ‘ morals,’ which used to obscure and disfigure the ancient 
editions of the work. A fable, if it be good, will inculcate its moral clearly; and it may safely be asserted 
that in all cases where it is necessary to extract the moral from the tale, and expand it into tedious prose, 
the fable itself must be intrinsically bad or defective, and had better be cast aside altogether. Tt should be 
observed that there are, altogether, upwards of one hundred clever (and some exceedingly graceful) designs 
by Mr. Tenniel ; and these alone are worth more than the whole price set upon the book. Examiner. 


[For Specimens of the Illustrations, see next page.] 
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